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Smith  College. 


By  GRACE  LATHROP  COLLIN. 


WENTY-FIVE  years 
ago,  on  September 
ninth,  1876,  at  quarter 
of  nine,  the  college 
opened  with  the  morn- 
ing prayers  held  at  the  first  gather- 
ing of  the  four  resident  teachers 
and  the  fourteen  stadents.  At 
that  hour,  on  every  morniog  of 
each  of  the  succeeding  academic 
years,  morning  prayers  have  been 
held;  but  to-day  the  Chapel,  already 
greatly  enlarged,  is  overcrowded 
with  its  faculty  of  over  sixty  mem- 
bers, and  its  stadent  body  number- 
ing over  eleven  hundred.  Such  is 
the  growth  of  this  woman's  college 
in  this  quarter  of  a  century  that, 
among  all  the  undergraduate  colleges 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  it 
ranks  fifth  in  size.  At  Smith  to-day 
there  is  a  larger  number  of  women 
studying  together  than  in  any  other 
college  or  university  in  the  world. 

**I  wish  that  I  could  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of    such  a  college 


(having  courses  of  study  equal  to 
those  offered  in  men  s  colleges)  when 
I  was  a  girl ;  it  would  have  made  my 
life  far  richer  and  happier  than  it 
has  been,"  said  Miss  Sophia  Smith, 
of  BSitih'l& ,  .^^ss9,ch  use tts.  She  w  as 
then  '&hcty-^e  y'ekEs/oT.d;  and  in  all 
conscientiousness  .'.waS*  endeavoriDg 
to  determihV  hp ft{  most  wisely  she 
migb^  6e4pj9aj3i  th^  fortune  left  her 
by  her  brother  Alis^in.  She  came  of 
a  race  who  reverenced  education, 
and  her  home  was  in  a  village  with 
strong  traditions  of  culture,  where 
the  ambition  of  each  family  was  to 
send  its  sons  to  college.  On  the 
door- steps  of  the  schoolhouse  she 
and  other  wistful  little  girls  were 
wont  to  sit,  that  they  might  pick  up 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table 
where  the  little  boys  were  fed. 
Apparently  Sophia  Smith  had  a 
thirst  forknowledge,  then  unsatisfied, 
but  which  to- day  would  have  marked 
her  as  a  scholar.  In  addition  to  her 
natural     inclination,     outside 


in- 
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tiaences  prompted  her  to  devote  the 
money  to  edacation,  which,  ahe  said, 
"should  be  for  the  glory  of  God." 
In  1861,  at  the  time  of  Austin  Smith's 


SOPHIA  atiTq,*.,'*. 

{Prom  Porlrall  In  Sryii,Poj((jf«&^isC>".      • 

bequest,  there  was''  no  woman's 
college  in  New  England,  although 
Vaasar  College  was  founded  in  that 
year.  Further,  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Greene,  Sophia  Smith's  friend  and 
adviser,  has  pointed  out,  "thetideof 
educational  sentiment  had  been  ris- 
ing under  the  intliience  of  Horace 
Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  and  Mary 
Lyon.  It  is  in  the  educational 
genius  of  the  place  and  age,  rather 
than  in  any  individual,  that  the 
origin  of  Smith  College  lies."  Yet 
at  tbat  time,  in  that  little  village,  it 
must  have  required  no  inconsiderable 
independence  of  thought  to  conceive 


that  good  would  come  from  so  wide 
a  departure  from  her  own  life  as  a 
college  course,  and  to  possess  the 
breadth  of  view  necessary  to  endorse 
such  an  innovation  as  this  college. 
"Wherefore  the  students,  as  they 
march  down  the  Chapel  aisle,  facing 
the  portrait  of  a  woman  whose 
countenance  is  eloquent  of  excellent 
sense,  quiet  force,  and  warm-hearted- 
ness, are  filled  with  a  gratitude, 
which  deepens  as  the  years  go  by, 
toward  Sophia  Smith,  to  whom  they 
owe  their  Alma  Mater. 

Its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  was 
celebrated  last  October  by  recep- 
tions, meetings  and  conferences, 
at  which  were  present  many  guests 
of  honor,  among  them  Dr.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Presidents  -Hazard  of 
Wellesley,  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
Taylor  of  Vassar,  Hadley  of 
Yale,  Low  of  Columbia,  and  Dean 
Briggs  of  Harvard.  In  those 
autumn  days  the  Campus  was 
never  more  brisk  and  cheerful,  the 
elm-shaded  Northampton  streets 
never  more  serene,  the  haze  on  the 
Mt.  Tom  and  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
ranges  never  more   richly    purple. 


COLLEGE  HALL. 
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A  general  air  of  festivity  took  the 
place  of  the  more  basiness-like, 
matter-of-fact  demeanor  among  the 
nndergradnates,  and  the  anniversary 
afforded  an  excase  to  return,  of 
which  many  alumnae  were  glad  to 
avail  themselves.  Yet,  however 
attractive  is  the  scene  of  the  plain 
college  buildings,  rendered  pictur- 
esque by  hordes  of  girls  in  pretty 


work-a-day  clothes,  was,  of  necessi- 
ty, adjoamed.  But  no  college  can 
carry  oa  its  regular  routine  and  give 
a  party  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not 
until  the  guests  have  departed  that 
the  girl  who  has,  perhaps,  been  an 
immaculate  usher,  retires  behind  her 
locked  door,  on  which  is  pinned 
the  sign,  "Busy!  Do  not  disturb  !!" 
and,  much    dishevelled,  gnaws  her 


AT    COMMENCEMENT. 
The   Seniors,  «scoited  by  [be  Junior  Ushers,  passing  Seelye  Hail. 


frocks,  it  cannot  illustrate  the 
characteristic  mood  of  the  place; 
and,  although  so  many  were  the 
compliments  given  to  Smith  by  her 
appreciative  visitors  that  she  may 
rest  assured  that  she  made  the  best 
impression  possible,  it  is  almost  a 
pUy  that  the  everyday  life,  in  the 


pen  in  desperation  over  an  overdue 
theme;  or  the  student  who  showed 
such  gavoir  faire  in  entertaining 
strangers,  bends  over  a  table  in  the 
library,  and,  clutching  her  hair, 
seeks  to  arrange  a  few  coherent 
remarks  in  preparation  for  the 
morrow's  history  quiz;  or  the  girl 
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whose  forte  during  the  festivities 
was  her  air  of  elegant  leisure,  now, 
enveloped  in  a  stained  and  smeared 
apron,  is  working  in  the  laboratory 
apparently  under  the  impression 
that  six  hours'  work  can  be  done  in 
two.  In  other  words,  the  college  is 
itself  again. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  academic  life  of 
Smith  is  characterized  by  worry  and 
strain.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
singularly  free  from  the  needless 
anxieties  which  are  felt  in  so  many 
institutions  of  learning,  where  the 
connotation  of  the  word  "  examina- 
tion" is  vague,  but  awful  in  its 
vagueness.  ''The  headlong  devo- 
tion to  the  task  before  her,  at  the 
risk  of  body  and  mind,"  which  Dean 
Briggs  said  he  considered  a  woman 
student's  excess,  is  the  exceptional 
attitude  at  Smith.  Yet,  that  the 
work  is  accomplishe,d^  thgr^lJlVj^th. 
out  obtrusive  pyppiiiiencf^'iiererthe- 
less  with  sd&hkTty.  a|;tainft>&t,  is 
shown  by  remarks  *ia<te»jif»  the  con- 
ference — among  .  -tbeik  V.^ifesident 
Low's,  that  "  Smffh^s  i'eptilation  for 
scholarship,  and  for  a  certain  sane- 
ness  of  attitude  during  all  its  history, 
is  second  to  that  of  no  other  woman's 
college  in  the  country."  That  the 
*  impetus  of  the  college  course  is  not 
worn  out  at  graduation,  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  alumnae  hold  advanced 
academic  degrees.  Concerning  the 
work  itself,  the  catalogue  gives  terse 
but  comprehensive  information.  At 
present  certain  formal  changes  in 
the  curriculum  are  taking  place,  the 
effect  of  the  new  scheme  to  be,  to 
quote  Miss  Jordan,  the  head  of  the 


Rhetoric  and  English  department, 
"  to  lessen  the  number  of  those 
'  gunnin'  for  a  degree '  by  making 
positive  attainment  requisite,  and 
making  the  conditions  largely  a 
matter  of  the  student's  personal  will 
and  choice." 

In  connection  with  the  studious 
side  of  the  life,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  board  of  eight  editors, 
chosen  by  their  predecessors,  with 
the  approval  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, who  through  their  senior  year 
conduct  The  Smith  College  Monthly^ 
a  magazine  remarkable  to  the  casual 
glance  of  the  outsider  in  that  it  sup- 
ports itself  without  the  insertion  of 
advertisements.  There  are  two  liter- 
ary societies  at  Smith,  the  Alpha  and 
the  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  college  life; 
the  actual  requirements  for  eligibil- 
ity, the  elections  being  made  by  the 
members,  afford  an  ever  fertile  theme 
for  undergraduate  discussion.  Not 
long  ago  I  heard  a  white-haired  lady 
explain  that  a  student  was  elected  as 
a  reward  of  merit  for  good  deport- 
ment; and,  although  the  students 
would  universally  disagree  with  this 
conclusion,  they  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  uni- 
versally satisfactory.  There  are  also 
The  Biological  and  The  Colloquium, 
scientific  societies,  and  clubs  in  the 
History,  the  Greek,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy departments. 

At  the  final  conference  President 
Hadley  said:  "However  great  may 
be  the  value  of  the  instruction  ob- 
tained in  the  classroom,  and  of  the 
facilities  which  a  college  affords  by 
its  libraries  and  its  laboratories,  it 
is  probable  that  only  a  small  minor- 
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ity  of  the  students  finds  its  chief 
profit     from     this    source."      That 
"book-learaiag"   plays  but  one  of 
the  many  parts  in  education,  is  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  by  the  life  at 
Smith.        "There     were     pedantic 
women    before  Smith  College,"    to 
quote  Bean  Briggs  again,    "and   I 
have  yet  to  know   the  one   whom 
Smith  College  has  made  pedantic." 
There  is  a  liberal  education  in  the 
companionship    of    young    women, 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  with  different 
ways    of   thinking  on    all 
manner    of    sabjects,    yet 
who     meet    on    common 
ground   because   they  are 
fellow  students.     Another 
course  in  the  instruction 
of  Smith  students  is  given 
by  Nature  herself.    North- 
ampton is  situated  in  the 
heart   of   the  Connecticut 
valley,    and    the   country 
road  about  the  town  is  so 
lovely   that   dense  indeed 
would  be  the  girl  who  did 
not  feel  that 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teacb  jrou  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Tbaa  alt  (be  sages  can.  " 

Even  if  she  were  not  a  lover  of 
nature,  there  are  the  boats,  the  ten- 


niscoorts,  the  walks  and  drives  to 
Sunset  Hill,  to  Old  Hadley,  to  Hock- 
anum  Ferry,  to  Deerfield  or  to  Bry- 
ant's home  in  Cummington.  In  win- 
ter time  there  is  skating  on  Mill 
River,  and  the  required  exercise  in 
the  gymnasium  during  the  first  two 
years  of  a  student's  course  has 
made  many  a  girl  athletic  almost 
against  her  will.  The  game  of  bas- 
ket ball  is  entered  into  with  great 
enthusiasm,  as  the  match  game  be- 
tween the  freshman  and  the  sopho- 


THB    BASKET    BALL    GAME. 
Before  ihc  doon  o!  ihe  Grmnnaium  are  of 


THE   TENNIS   TOURNAMENT. 

more  teams  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
events  of  the  academic  year.  The 
girl  who  serves  her  class  on  the  bas- 
ket-ball team  is  indeed  a  champion. 

The  Glee  and  Banjo  Clubs  are  a 
source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  the 
entire  college  world,  not  only  at 
formal  entertainments,  but  on  spring 
and  autumn  evenings,  when  "sings'* 
on  the  Campus  are  in  order.  Even 
the  echoes  of  their  rehearsals,  which 
float  oat  from  Music  Hall,  are 
welcomed. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  student 
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life  is  the  eatertainmeoC  given  by 
the  graduating  claea  to  its  guests 
— the  Senior  Dramatics.  This  play 
is  a  aeriouB  business.  At  the  end  of 
junior  year  the  work  begins  with 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  choice  of  a  play,  and 
throughout  senior  year  the  work 
continues  and  increases  in  the  choice 
of  the  cast,  and  the  frequent  re- 
hearsals under  the  professional 
dramatic  instractor,  who  is  called 
upon  to  assist  the  department  of  elo- 
cution in  the  training  of  the  actors. 
For  the  last  six  years  Shakespearean 
comedies  have  been  presented,  and 
far  more  adequately  than  anyone 
who  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  a  performance  would  believe 
possible.  Certain  dramatic  critics 
have  given  such  high  praise  as  to 
consider  these  amateur  actors  as 
seriously  as  they  would  professionals; 
and  so  carefully  chosen  are  all  the 
parts,  even  those  in  "the  mob,"  that 
the  collegiate  presentation  has  atinish 
in  detail,  an  "all-star  cast,"  impos- 
sible in  a  company.  Yet,  however 
excellent  is  the  acting,  the  charm 
seems  to  me  not  to  lie  therein,  but 
rather  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  play 
is  given— the  evident  enjoyment  of 
the  actors  in  their  parts;  their  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity;  their  utter 
lack  of  personal  vanity;  the  harmony 
among  the  actors,  and  their  pride  in 
each  other's  successes;  the  grace  with 
which  the  student  who  had  wished 
to  be  the  "leading  lady"  plays  a 
"thinking  part;"  the  scholarly  spirit 
which  renders  the  play  no  more  than 
it  pretends  to  be — not  a  professional 
entertainment,  but  a  dramatic  and 
literary  interpretation.    Yet  perhaps 


the  greatest  charm  of  all  is  the  air 
of  maidenly  refinement,  exquisite  in 
its  unconsciousness,  which  pervades 
each  scene.  In  the  acting  of  these 
girls  there  is  a  sweetness  and  fresh- 
ness impossible  to  attain  save  as  an 
inevitable  expression  of  character. 


SMITH    COLLEGE   CAMPUS. 
Lookinf  lowird  Art  BuildinK- 

One  sturdy  tradition  of  Smith  is 
its  democratic  spirit,  and  a  newly< 
fledged  alumna  must  be  prepared  to 
hear  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  alumna  in- 
quire anxiously,  "  Do  you  think  the 
college  is  as  democratic  as  it  was  in 
my  day  V  Of  course  the  answer  is 
unfailingly  in  the  affirmative,  for 
college  standards  of  what  is  desira- 
ble must  ever  be  unworldly.  To  a 
student  seeking  friendship  and 
scholarship,  wealth  appears  insig- 
nificant. It  is  usually  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  a  girl  is  a  mil- 
lionaire's daughter  or  is  earning  the 
money  for  her  college  course.  This 
difference  is  not  an  affectation;  for 
in  the  college  world  the  student  is 
so  free  from  worldly  cares  and  finds 
so  many  interesting  questions  to  con- 
sider, that  it  is  her  blessed  privilege 
to  deem  the  question  of  money  un- 
important. The  manners  of  the  col- 
lege world  are  refreshingly  simple. 
Many  are  the  girls,  leaving  their 
homes  with  only  vague  ideas  on 
the  sources  of  lamplight,  who  trot 
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contentedly  to  the  grocery,  swing- 
ing their  empty  oil-cans.  Many  are 
the  formerly- fastidious  students, 
who  find  a  variety  of  biscuit,  pecu- 
liar to  Northampton  in  its  mannfac- 
tore,  and  inedible  save  in  that  en- 
vironment, there  a  delicious  morsel. 
Many  are  the  girls  who  leave  their 
best  gowna  at  home,  and  rejoice 
in  sporting  the  shabby  capes  or 
weather-beaten  caps  which  have  seen 
so  many  jolly  good  times.  In  face 
of  this  fact,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  the 
doubtful  blame,  that  Smith  students 
dress  "too  well."  This  criticism 
may  be  taken  rather  as  a  tribute  to 
the  {esthetic  appropriateness  of  the 
costumes,  and  the  unconscious  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  groups  of  girls. 

President  Thomas  reminded  the 
audience  at  the  conference  that  the 
"cottage  system"  of  Smith  had  been 
the  model  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  that 
"  its  central  academic  building  re- 
calls in  many  ways  that  of  Smith." 
President  Thomas  went  on  to  com- 
ment upon  the  Smith  life,  which  is 
taken  so  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the 
students  themselves,  that  doubtless 
many  were  surprised  to  find  that  its 
conditions  are  somewhat  remarkable. 
"  Smith  gave  its  students  a  greater 
personal  liberty  than  had  ever  before 
been  enjoyed  by  so  large  a  body  of 
college  women  in  the  East,  a  liberty 


PRESIDENT   L.   CLARKB  SEELYE. 

that  has  perhaps  become  more  com- 
plete than  was  intended,  a  large 
number  of  the  students  who  have 
come  too  fast  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
college  houses,  having  been  allowed 
to  live  in  the  surrounding  town,  until 
now  more  than  one-half  of  the  stu- 
dents live  ontside  of  the  college 
campus.  Northampton  to-day  pre- 
sents the  unique  spectacle  of  a 
woman's  college  town."  This  lib- 
erty,perhaps  because  so  freely  given, 
results  in  an  attitude  which,  although 
frankly  independent,  is  singularly 
free  from  aggressiveness. 

A  nataral  outcome  of  the  increas- 
ing attendance  ia  the  increasing 
number  of  club-houses  among  the 
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students.  When  the  roll-call  in  a  stu- 
dent's own  class  is  too  long  for  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  the  gathering 
into  coteries  for  companionship  is 
the  only  solution.  But  any  one  who 
has  seen  a  mass-meeting  of  the  stu- 
dents, does  not  doubt  their  united 
sentiments  on  questions  concerning 
their  Alma  Mater. 

After  all,  it  is  as  impossible  to  im- 
part the  personality  of  a  college  as 
of  an  individual.  The  traditions, 
the  customs,  the  aspirations,  which 
make  Smith  distinct  from  all  other 
colleges,  must  be  learned  by  four 
years  of  undergraduate  life  to  be 
comprehended.  Perhaps  as  prom- 
inent a  characteristic  as  any  is  that 
mentioned  by  President  Low,  "a 
certain  saneness  of  attitude."  This 
attitude  is  undoubtedly  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  president. 


Dr.  L.  Clark  Seelye.  At  the  conference 
President  Hazard  expressed  her  ap- 
preciation of  this  influence  in  words 
which  all  ''  Smith  girls  *'  are  glad  to 
affirm:  ''Smith  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  had  one  hand  at  the  helm 
for  its  first  quarter  of  a  century. 
This  which  we  see  about  us  is  not 
the  result  of  a  former  generation. 
It  is  your  labor  (President  Seelye' s); 
it  is  the  harvest  from  the  seed  of 
your  sowing.  Here  hundreds  of 
young  women  have  come  who  regard 
you  with  a  filial  affection,  and  to- 
day they  greet  you  as  the  inspiring 
and  controlling  genius  of  their  be- 
loved college.  And  I  share  their 
enthusiasm.  I  give  you  joy,  Mr. 
President,  on  this  your  achievement, 
and  I  wish  you  many  years  of  happy 
and  prosperous  work  for  Smith 
College." 


SONNET  ON  THE  SONNET  ON  THE  SONNET. 

What  is  the  sonnet  on  the  sonnet  ?    Well, 

It  is  a  bit  of  verbal  filigree, 

A  mass  of  metaphor  and  simile, 
A  little  wooden  poem  made  to  sell. 
What  does  the  sonnet  on  the  sonnet  tell  ? 

It  murmurs  of  the  sea, 

Or  buzzes  of  the  buzzing  of  the  bee, 
Or  tinkers  of  the  tinkling  of  a  bell. 

Why  is  the  sonnet  on  the  sonnet  writ  ? 
Forsooth,  he  deems  that  he  a  boon  confers 
Who  paints  the  lily  or  pure  gold  refines  ; 
And  so  the  writer  glories  in  his  wit, 
And  calls  himself  a  poet ;  yet  he  errs: 
He  gives  us  only  fourteen  prosy  lines. 


Carolyn  Wklls, /r^w  *•  Idle  Idyls, 
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JAMES  MONROE. 

By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN. 


¥HE  last  of  the  great  Virginians 
to  occnpy  the  execative  chair 
of  the  nation,  with  only  one 
interruption  for  thirty- two  years, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Virginia,  April  28,  1758.  He  was 
descended  from  Captain  Hector 
Monroe,  an  officer  of  the  army  of 
Charles  1st,  who  emigrated,  with 
other  cavaliers,  to  Virginia  after  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in  1644. 
The  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States  was  born  on  the  land  origin- 
ally granted  to  this  ancestor. 

After  studying  the  rudiments  of 
education  and  taking  a  classical 
course  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  young 
Monroe  entered  William  and  Mary 
College  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
year  he  entered  college,  1774,  was 
one  of  great  excitement,  the  colonies 
were  in  the  throes  of  a  political 
movement  which  had  no  equal  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  Monroe 
was  patriotic,  and  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  quietly  pursue  his  studies 
while  his  country  needed  defenders. 

The  first  congress  was  holding  its 
deliberations  at  Philadelphia,  and 


the  great  Virginian,  Patrick  Henry, 
had  fired  the  people  with  enthusiasm 
by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  The 
students  talked  about  him,  and  on 
the  college  walls,  one  morning,  was 
written  Henry's  bold  declaration: 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  !" 
A  year  later  Henry  repeated  those 
words  in  the  church  in  Richmond 
with  greater  emphasis,  in  a  speech 
in  favor  of  organizing  the  militia 
and  putting  the  colony  in  an  atti- 
tude of  defence.  In  replying  to  an 
opponent,  Henry  used  these  memor- 
able words:  "There  is  no  retreat 
bat  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our 
chains  are  already  forged.  Their 
clanking  may  be  heard  in  the  plains 
of  Boston.  The  next  gale  that 
sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms.  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take, 
but,  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death."  This  speech  was 
learned  by  the  students  at  William 
and  Mary  and  none  repeated  it  of  ten- 
er  than  James  Monroe. 

Without  finishing  his  college 
coarse  he  joined  the  3d  Virginia 
Cadets,    a  regiment  of  young  men 
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raised  by  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  to 
assist  in  defendiog  the  State.  He, 
however,  was  not  satisfied  to  merely 
wait  tor  the  invasion  of  Virginia;  he 
wanted  to  be  more  actively  engaged, 
BO  he  obtained  permission  to  proceed 


to  General  Washington,  he  lost  his 
rank  in  the  army  and  withdrew  from 
the  service,  resuming  his  studies  in 
the  law  office  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  subsequently  volunteered  on 
several    occasions  when  his  native 


JAMES   MONROE. 


to  New  York  and  offer  his  services 
asavolunteer  at  Washington's  head- 
quarters. He  remained  in  the  army 
until  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  battles 
of  Harlem  Heights  and  Wbite  Plains, 
and  rising  to  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trenton. 


State  was  invaded,  and  in  1780  visited, 
the  Southern  army  as  military  com- 
missioner, closing  his  honorable 
career  as  a  soldier  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenan  t-col  onel . 

In  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  as- 
sembly of  Virginia,  and  at  the  age 
of  23  to  the  executive  council.     The 


Serving,  for  a  time,  as  aide  de-camp     next  year  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
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gress,  where  he  took  an  active  part, 
with  JefiFerson,  Madison,  Hamilton 
and  Jay,  in  the  movement  for  fram- 
ing a  new  constitution.  He  joined 
with  Patrick  Henry  and  other  lead- 
ing states'-rights  men  in  opposing 
the  ratification,  fearing  the  power 
and  encroachments  of  a  centralized 
government. 

During  his  term  in  Congress  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Kortright,  who, 
in  every  way,  was  a  fitting  compan- 
ion and  friend. 

After  the  people  had  adopted  the 
Constitution,  Monroe  withdrew  his 
opposition  and  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator,  taking  his  seat  in 
December,  1790.  Washington  re- 
garded him  with  such  favor  that  he 
appointed  him  Minister  to  France. 
The  French  Republic  gave  him  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  all  through 
that  country  his  reception  was  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic.  He  spent 
much  time  in  the  libraries  and  with 
the  statesmen  of  the  period,  obtain- 
ing, by  those  means,  a  truly  liberal 
education.  He  wrote  several  essays 
on  government,  and  sharply  criti- 
cised whatever  he  thought  wrong  at 
home.  One  of  his  literary  produc- 
tions was  an  unfavorable  criticism  of 
Jay's  English  treaty,  which  was  con- 
strued as  an  act  of  gross  disrespect 
to  his  government  and  led  to  his  re- 
call. Irritated  by  his  removal,  he 
did  not  engage  in  national  politics 
while  John  Adams  was  president. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  1799,  and  served  for  three  years  in 
that  office.  In  1803  Monroe  was  again 
sent  to  France  as  a  special  Envoy  to 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana,    Jefferson    writing    to    the 


French  Government  that  Monroe 
''had  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  west- 
ern people."  The  Envoy  was  given 
full  power  to  purchase,  and,  failing 
purchase,  to  make  any  arrangement 
possible,  even  if  it  necessitated  war. 
It  was  while  on  this  mission  that 
Monroe  first  gave  utterance  to  the 
principles  since  known  as  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine.  In  an  anonymous  let- 
ter, published  in  friendly  papers  in 
France  and  the  United  States,  he 
maintained  that  no  European  power 
should  be  allowed  to  obtain  new  ter- 
ritory in  North  America,  and  as 
France  had  acquired  Louisiana  from 
Spain  in  1800,  the  position  of  the 
Envoy  was  well  understood.  Hav- 
ing speedily  accomplished  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  from  Napoleon, 
Monroe  was  sent  to  England,  and,  in 
1806,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  concern 
ing  the  impressment  of  sailors, which 
was  so  unsatisfactory  to  President 
Jefferson  that  he  refused  to  submit 
it  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 

After  serving  a  second  time  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  under  Madison. 

In  August,  1814,  he  was  called  up- 
on to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  and 
Military  Commander  at  Washington 
after  the  return  of  the  president  and 
cabinet  to  their  ruined  capital.  He 
took  vigorous  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  Baltimore,  and  patriotically 
pledged  his  private  credit,  to  sup- 
plement that  of  the  nation,  in  order 
to  raise  the  necessary  means  for  the 
support  of  Jackson's  army  at  New 
Orleans. 

James  Monfoe  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1816, 
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and  four  years  later  he  was  re- 
elected with  practically  no  opposi- 
tion. 

His  name  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the 
occupation  of  any  portion  of  Ameri- 
can soil  by  foreign  governments. 
Existing  conditions  were  to  be  re- 
spected, but  the  independence  of  any 
colony  which  attempted  to  throw  oflf 
a  foreign  yoke  was  to  be  recognized. 
No  new  monarchic  governments  were 
to  be  permitted.  In  exemplifying 
this  policy,  he  recommended  the 
recognition  of  five  of  the  South 
American  republics  as  independent 
nations  in  1822;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  following  year  that  he  enunci- 
ated, in  his  annual  message,  the 
*'  Monroe  Doctrine." 

In  that  message  he  wrote: 

''  In  the  wars  of  European  powers, 
in  matters  relating  to  themselves, 
we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor 
does  it  comport  with  our  policy  to 
do  so.  It  is  only  when  our  rights 
are  invaded,  or  seriously  menaced, 
that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  prep- 
arations for  our  defence.  To  the 
defence  of  our  own  government, 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss 
of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and 
matured  by  the  wisdom  of  the  most 
enlightened  citizens,  and  under 
which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled 
felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  de- 
voted. 

"  We  declare  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  (of  the  allied 
powers)  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 

dangerous With     the 

governments  who  have  declared  their 


independence  and  maintained  it,  and 
whose  independence  we  have,  on 
great  consideration  and  good  princi- 
ples, acknowledged,  we  could  not 
view  any  interposition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by 
any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States." 

His  numerous  State  papers  were 
not  remarkable  in  style  or  in  thought, 
but  his  views  were  always  sound, 
one  idea  predominating — that  of 
making  America  essentially  Ameri- 
can.    He  was  intensely  patriotic. 

His  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
rests  not  on  his  Messages  to  Congress 
or  his  numerous  letters  to  statesmen 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  authorship  of  a  book  bearing 
the  title:  Tke  People  The  Soder- 
eign!  A  comparison  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  with  those 
of  the  Republics  which  have  existed 
before^  with  the  cause  of  their  De- 
cadence and  Fall. 

Of  this  book  Jefferson  wrote  to  the 
author  :  ''It  would  be  very  gratify- 
ing to  you  to  hear  the  unqualified 
eulogies  both  on  the  matter  and 
manner  by  all  who  are  not  hostile 
to  it  from  principle." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  com- 
plete justice  to  this  book,  which  is 
such  a  masterly  defense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  a 
short  article,  but  a  few  excerpts  will 
show  the  style  of  reasoning  and  the 
purity  of  language  employed. 

Speaking  of  the  foundation  of 
government,  he  says : 
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* '  Gtovernment  is  divisible,  from 
one  which  is  compatible  with  and 
secures  to  the  people  under  it  per- 
fect liberty,  to  that  which  subjects 
them  to  abject  slavery ;  and  society, 
from  a  state  of  entire  barbarism,  ig- 
norance and  depravity,  to  that  of 
great  improvement,  intelligence  and 
purity." 

A  government,  to  be  permanent, 
he  argued,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
people  living  under  it. 

"  The  government  which  suits  one 
state  will  not  suit  another,  and  like- 
wise the  most  improved  state  of  so- 
ciety is  that  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  most  free  government." 

In  defining  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  he  showed  how  it  har- 
monized conflicting  ideas  by  having 
a  two- fold  system,  thus  combining 
State  rights  with  a  National  or  cen- 
tral executive. 

**Our  system  is  two-fold.  The 
preservation  of  each  is  necessary  to 
that  of  the  other.  Two  dangers 
menace  it,  disunion  and  consolida- 
tion. Either  would  be  ruinous.  Con- 
solidation would  lead  to  monarchy 
and  to  despotism,  which  would  be 
fatal.  It  was  by  one  union  that  we 
achieved  our  independence  and 
liberties,  and  by  it  alone  can  they 
be  maintained." 

He  pointed  out  that  we  are  too  apt 
to  judge  things  by  the  names  they 
bear  instead  of  looking  at  the  princi- 
ples involved,  and  argued  that  the 
greatest  despotism  might  be  found 
under  the  name  of  republicanism. 

*' Names  count  for  nothing  ;  prin- 
ciple is  everything,  and  the  great 
distinction  is  between  a  government 
in  which  the  i)eople  rule,  and  one 


in  which  they  are  ruled  by  a  power 
which  is  absolute." 

The  stability  of  a  republic  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  exercise  the  franchise. 

''As  the  power  proceeds  from  the 
people,  it  must  be  made  subservient 
to  their  purposes,  and  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  those  who 
exercise  the  power  feel  their  respon- 
sibility to  their  constituents  in  every 
measure  which  they  adopt,  and  look 
to  the  people  and  not  to  themselves." 

Monroe  then  proceeded  to  compare 
our  system  of  government  with  that 
of  the  ancient  republics — Athens, 
Lacedemon  and  Carthage  —  and 
warned  Americans  that  in  each  re- 
public the  sovereignty  was  vested  in 
the  people,  but  exercised  by  those 
elected  in  a  manner  to  defeat  its 
purpose.  He,  with  clear  vision,  saw 
that  a  time  might  come  when  despot- 
ism would  be  dominant  through  a 
political  party  or  a  party  leader. 

"As  soon  as  the  influence  of  any 
one  citizen  becomes  a  power  which 
undermines  and  destroys  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people,  whether  it  is 
wielded  by  himself  or  a  party,  the 
effect  is,  for  the  time,  despotic.  .  .  . 
The  rule  of  a  single  body  and  of  a 
single  man  must  be  prevented.  The 
door  mast  be  closed  against  ambi- 
tion and  against  selfish  views  of 
every  kind,  which,  by  being  yielded 
to,  may  operate  to  the  injury  of  the 
cause." 

Our  country  has  produced  few 
more  able  statesmen  than  Monroe, 
and  none  more  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty  entrusted 
to  him.  Jefferson  said  that  Monroe 
was  ''a  man  whose  soul  might  be 
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turned  wrong  side  outwards  without 
discovering  a  blemish  to  the  world." 
During  his  long  career  as  an  of- 
ficial he  never  appointed  any  of  his 
family  connections  to  office,  though 
there  were  many  men  of  great  abil- 
ity among  them.  He  spent  his  own 
money  freely  for  his  country,  mak- 
ing   sacrifices    for   which    he    was 


never  recompensed.  He  spent  the 
last  six  years  of  his  life  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur,  in  New  York  City,  at  which 
place  he  died  on  July  4th,  1831 .  It 
was  a  strange  coincidence  that  three 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution — 
Jefferson,  Adams  and  Monroe  — 
should  each'  die  on  Independence 
Day. 


OUR  NATION  FOREVER. 

Ring  out  to  the  stars  the  glad  chorus! 

Let  bells  in  sweet  melody  chime; 
Ring  out  to  the  sky  bending  o'er  us 

The  chant  of  a  nation  sublime: 
One  land  with  a  history  glorious! 
One  God  and  one  faith  all  victorious! 

The  songs  of  the  camp-fires  are  blended, 
The  North  and  the  South  are  no  more; 

The  conflict  forever  is  ended, 
From  the  lakes  to  the  palm-girded  shore. 

One  people  united  forever 

In  hope  greets  the  promising  years; 
No  discord  again  can  dissever 

A  Union  cemented  by  tears. 

The  past  shall  retain  but  one  story- - 
A  record  of  courage  and  love; 

The  future  shall  cherish  one  glory. 
While  the  stars  shine  responsive  above. 

With  emotions  of  pride  and  of  sorrow, 

Bring  roses  and  lilies  to-day; 
In  the  dawn  of  the  nation's  to-morrow 

We  garland  the  blue  and  the  gray. 
One  land  with  a  history  glorious! 
One  God  and  one  faith  all  victorious! 


Wallace  Bruce. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 
By  LOUISE  FISKE  BRYSON. 


RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 

CCORDING  to  an  American  him,  "with  news  from  the  empy- 
myth,  when  Emerson  visited  rean."  And  Frederika  Bremer  thaa 
Egypt  the  Sphinx  said  to  speaks:  "Mr.  Emerson  came  with 
a  fliinbeam  in  his  face  ;  and  we  had 
as  good  a  talk  as  I  ever  remember  to 
have  had  with  him."  Carlyle  said  : 
"  He  can  smile  like  an  angel." 

Emerson,  born  in  Boston  in  1803, 
is  described  as  tall  and  slender,  not 


him:  *' You're  another!"  Bat  he  was 
Dot  asphinx  to  his  friends,  to  his  fam- 
ily. Honest  and  serions  as  a  child, 
kind  and  conrteons  as  a  man,  he 
lived  on  a  high  plane  always.  "  Here 
comes    Emerson,"  someone    said  of 
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robust,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  brown 
hair,  and  eyes  of  the  "strongest, 
brightest  blue."  His  appearance 
was  majestic,  his  manner  dignitied 
and  simple,  his  expression  calm  and 
kind.  Though  be  frequently  smiled, 
he  seldom  laughed.  Erery  summer 
he  worked  hard  at  writing  and  every 
winter  at  traveling  and  lecturing, 
and  was  never  well-to-do  until  his 


two  in  the  morning,  and  was  able  to 
do  this  night  after  night. 

Like  Lowell,  Emerson's  father  was 
a  minister.  In  fact,  there  was  the 
blood  of  many  "  painful  preachers  " 
in  his  veins,  eight  generations  of 
them,  heroic  enthusiasts  who  feared 
riches.  One  prayed  every  night  that 
he  might  never  be  rich.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  trusting  Providence,  so 


EMERSON'S    RESIDEKCE. 


latest  years.  To  Carlyle  he  wrote 
that  he  never  had  adollar  "  to  spend 
on  a  fancy."  His  habits  were  reg- 
ular and  his  dietfrngal.  In  the  way 
of  eating,  his  only  luxury  was  pie  at 
breakfast.  Every  morning  was  spent 
in  his  study,  where  he  would  remain 
all  day  without  food  unless  remind- 
ed to  come  to  meals.  Ten  o'clock 
was  bed  time,  so  states  a  loving  bi- 
ographer ;  but  if  engaged  in  literary 
work,  he  would  keep  at  it  till  one  or 


writes  Emerson's  father  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  be- 
fore his  son  Ralph  was  eight  years 
old.  The  five  children  were  brought 
up  in  a  strict,  conscientious  house- 
hold, where  rigid  economy  had  to  be 
practiced.  Their  mother  and  their 
father's  sister  exercised  a  rare  intlu- 
ence  over  them.  Emerson's  mother 
is  described  as  a  woman  of  great 
patience  and  fortitude,  of  the  se- 
renest  trust  in  G-od,  of  a  discerning 
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spirit  and  the  most  courteous  bearing. 
The  son,  Waldo,  resembled  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  a  serious  little  lad, 
never  indulging  in  childish  sports. 
His  mother  warned  him  against  rude 
boys.  And  he  used  to  stand  wist- 
fully at  the  gate,  wondering  what 
rude  boys  were  like.  Companions 
his  own  age  were  not  at  ease  with 
this  penetrating,  poetic  mind, 
though  grown  persons  always  found 
a  peculiar  charm  in  Emerson  as  a 
child.  In  mature  life,  he  writes  in 
his  journal  that  the  position  is  re- 
versed:  "The  old  people  suspect 
and  dislike  me,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple love  me.''  If  anyone  suspected 
or  disliked  this  pure  and  upright 
soul,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  some 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  his 
peculiar  beliefs,  for  the  man  himself 
was  ever  lovable  and  gentle,  and  the 
greatest  comfort  to  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  who  came  to  him  for 
counsel  and  help. 

The  Emerson  boys  all  did  their 
share  of  work  about  the  house; 
received  early  a  rather  severe  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training.  No  pro- 
vision seems  to  have  been  made  for 
their  recreation  and  amusement. 
This  influenced  them  always.  If 
anything,  their  views  inclined  to  be 
too  serious.  Though  Emerson  as  a 
man  was  playful  and  winning  with 
children,  he  seldom  romped  with 
them.  "  He  taught  us  that  at  break- 
fast all  must  be  calm  and  sweet," 
one  of  his  own  writes;  "  that  nothing 
must  jar;  we  must  not  begin  the 
day  with  games  or  light  reading; 
our  first  and  best  hours  should  be 
occupied  in  a  way  to  match  the 
sweet  and  serious  morning."      He 


kept  a  record  of  his  own  children's 
doings  and  sayings,  chronicling 
them  like  the  anecdotes  of  Plutarch. 
To  his  daughter  at  school  he  says  in 
a  letter:  ''Finish  every  day  and  be 
done  with  it.  For  manners  and  for 
wise  living,  it  is  a  vice  to  remember. 
You  have  done  what  you  could; 
some  blunders  and  absurdities  no 
doubt  crept  in;  forget  them  as  soon 
as  you  can.  To-morrow  is  a  new 
day,  .  .  .  too  dear,  with  its 
hopes  and  invitations,  to  waste  a 
moment  on  the  rotten  yesterdays." 

In  1821  Emerson  graduated  from 
Harvard,  where  he  was  greatly  liked, 
though  not  considered  in  any  way 
remarkable.  After  leaving  college 
the  young  man  taught  for  a  time, 
and  began  the  study  of  theology. 
From  1829  to  1832  he  was  a  Unitarian 
minister,  but  left  the  pulpit  in  con- 
sequence of  his  radical  opinions. 

His  preaching  was  eloquent,  sim- 
ple, effective.  The  parting  with  his 
flock  was  in  every  way  friendly, 
without  bitterness  or  reproach,  made 
necessary  by  divergent  views  upon 
questions  of  theology.  The  poem 
beginning  ''Goodbye,  proud  world, 
I'm  going  home,"  would  seem  an 
expression  of  this  departure,  this 
severance  of  ties  and  separation  from 
his  congregation,  though  it  really 
has  a  far  wider  significance.  In 
fact,  it  was  written  before  Emerson 
entered  the  ministry,  and  bad  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  any  particu- 
lar event. 

GOODBYE. 

*'  Good-bye,  proud  world  !  I'm  going  home  : 
Thou  arc  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 
Long  through  ihy  weary  crowds  I  roam  ; 

A  riverark  on  the  ocean  brine. 
Long  I've  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam. 
But  now,  proud  world  !  I'm  going  home. 
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*•  Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning;  face ; 
To  Grandeur,  with  his  wise  grimace  ; 
To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye  ; 
To  supple  Office,  low  and  high  ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street, 
To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go.  and  those  who  come. 
Good-bye,  proud  world  !  Vm  going  home. 

*'  I'm  going  to  my  own  hearthstone, 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone; 
A  sacred  nook  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned  ; 
Whose  arches  green  the  livelong  day 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay, 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod — 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

"  O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
And  I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  ?" 

Though  he  preached  afterward  at 
different  places,  Emerson  refused  to 
accept  any  call.  Lecturing  began  to 
absorb  his  time.  ''  My  pulpit  is  the 
Lyceum  platform,"  he  would  say. 

In  this  way— by  lecturing,  speak- 
ing, writing— he  became  a  great 
teacher,  of  far  wider  influence  than 
is  possible  to  a  minister  instructing 
only  one  congregation. 

In  the  fall  of  1829  Emerson  mar- 
ried  Miss  Ellen  Tucker,  a  very  beau- 
tiful, delicate  girl,  with  all  the  pa- 
thetic charm  of  those  destined  to 
leave  this  world  early.  Her  lover 
always  called  her  "Beauty,"  and 
spoke  of  her  as  the  "Queen  of 
Sheba  and  of  Men."  To  him,  as  he 
expressed  it,  she  was  the  bright  rev- 
elation of  the  best  nature  of  woman. 
This  same  sweet  fragile  creature  in- 
spired the  tender  grace  of  the  follow- 
ing  poem : 


TO  ELLEN. 


AT  THE  SOUTH. 


••  The  green  grass  is  bowing. 
The  morning  wind  is  in  it; 
'T  is  a  tune  worth  thy  knowing, 
Though  it  change  every  minute. 

••  'T  is  the  tune  of  the  Spring; 
Every  year  plays  it  over 
To  the  robin  on  the  wing 
And  to  the  pausing  lover. 

"  Hark  to  the  winning  sound! 

They  summon  thee,  dearest, 
Saying.   *  We  have  dressed  for^thee  the 
Not  yet  thou  appearest.  [ground, 

"  '  O  come,  then,  quickly  come! 

We  are  budding,  we  are  blowing; 
And  the  wind  that  we  perfume 
Sings  a  tune  that's  worth  the  knowing.'  " 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Emerson  died 
in  1831,  leaving  the  world  darkened 
for  her  poet  lover.  He  remained  for 
a  time  without  consolation  and 
visibly  depressed,  in  spite  of  radiant 
faith  in  divine  justice  and  benefi- 
cence. 

After  the  departure  of  this  sweet 
young  wife,  Emerson  went  to  Europe 
for  his  health,  visiting  Italy  and 
France,  and  preaching  in  London 
and  Edinbargh.  At  this  time  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth  and  Thomas 
Carlyle  became  his  friends.  His 
friendship  and  correspondence  with 
Carlyle,  extending  over  a  i)eriod  of 
thirty- six  years,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. 

The  brightest  minds  of  the  time 
were  naturally  attracted  toward  his 
personality  and  power.  Clever  men 
and  women  used  to  meet  in  Concord, 
after  it  became  Emerson's  home,  to 
discuss  religion,  justice,  truth  and 
kindred  subjects,  forming  them- 
selves into  a  little  association,  first 
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known  as  the  Symposinm  and  later 
as  the  Transcendental  Club.  Among 
its  members  were  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller, 
Theodore  Parker,  etc.  Later,  a 
joamal  called  *'The  Dial"  was 
started,  containing  interesting  mat- 
ter by  these  transcendentalists  or 
idealists,  Emerson  being  its  editor 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  took  a 
cordial  interest  in  Brook  Farm, 
though  not  a  member  of  that  semi- 
socialistic  community,  designed  to 
organize  society  on  unselfish  princi- 
ples. Our  poet  was  an  excellent 
citizen,  attending  town  meetings, 
and  giving  his  support  to  all  social 
reforms.  One  reason  why  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  so  much  was  the 
cheerful  order  and  harmony  of  his 
home  life. 

"A  wise  old  friend  of  mine  used 
to  say,"  so  Emerson  told  a  friend, 
'^that  in  marriage  one  should  seek 
a  soul  that  came  into  the  world 
about  the  same  time  as  himself." 
Lydia  Jackson,  afterwards  called 
Lydian,  whom  he  married  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  was  a  woman  of  this  de- 
scription, known  by  her  unwearied 
charities  as  the  ''  Saint  of  Ply- 
mouth." Mrs.  Emerson  brought 
some  pecuniary  addition  to  his 
means;  and  the  house,  with  its  pleas- 
ant garden  where  he  loved  to  work, 
and  several  acres  were  purchased. 
"Simplicity,  good  taste,  comfort, 
hospitality,"  are  described  as  the 
furniture  of  this  Concord  home. 

It  was  a  ** plain,  square,  wooden" 
house,  surrounded  by  horse  chest- 
nut and  pine  trees.  In  1872  this 
home  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire.     So  greatly  was  Emerson  be- 


loved that  his  friends  offered  volun- 
tarily to  rebuild  it,  and  suggested 
that  he  should  go  abroad  with  his 
daughter  Ellen.  When  he  returned 
from  England  and  the  Nile  the 
house  was  so  perfectly  restored 
within  and  without  that  few  could 
notice  any  changes  in  it.  The  gar- 
den was  always  an  especial  delight 
to  Emerson.  **A11  my  hurts,"  he 
writes,  *' my  garden  spade  can  heal." 
Both  Emerson  and  his  wife  were 
fond  of  working  in  the  garden.  The 
lady  was  passionately  in  love  with 
flowers,  cultivating  them  in  great 
profusion — masses  of  roses,  and  beds 
of  hollyhocks  of  many  varieties.  A 
little  brook  ran  through  the 
grounds,  emptying  into  the  river. 
And  the  woods  were  not  far  off.  Of 
these,  Emerson  writes: 

"  If  I  could  put  my  woods  in  song 
And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed, 
All  men  would  to  my  gardens  throng, 
And  leave  the  cities  void." 

But  life  could  not  all  be  sunshine 
for  these  two.  A  great  affliction 
overtook  the  tenderhearted  man. 
'*  You  will  have  to  be  content  with 
half  of  your  husband,"  Emerson 
writes  to  his  wife,  telling  her  of  the 
death  of  the  most  brilliant  member 
of  his  family,  his  dearly-beloved 
brother  Edward.  The  following 
poem  finds  its  inspiration  in  this 
sorrow : 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

'*  All  inborn  power  that  could 
Consist  with  homage  to  the  good 
Flamed  from  his  martial  eye  ; 
He  who  seemed  a  soldier  born, 
He  should  have  the  helmet  worn, 
Ail  friends  to  fend,  all  foes  defy. 
Fronting  foes  of  God  and  man, 
Frowning  down  the  evil  doer, 
Battling  for  the  weak  and  poor. 
His  from  youth  the  leader's  look. 
Gave  the  law  which  others  took. 
And  never  poor  beseeching  glance 
Shamed  that  sculptured  countenance. 
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There  is  no  record  left  on  earth. 
Save  in  the  tablets  of  the  heart, 
Of  the  rich,  inherent  worth. 
Of  the  grace  that  on  him  shone  ; 
Of  eloquent  lips,  of  joyful  wit, 
He  could  not  frame  a  word  unfit. 
An  act  unworthy  to  be  done  ; 
Honor  prompted  every  glance. 
Honor  came  and  sat  beside  him. 
In  lowly  cot  or  painful  road. 


"  What  generous  beliefs  console 

The  brave  whom  Fate  denies  the  goal  ! 

If  others  reach  it,  is  content. 

To  Heaven's  high  will  his  will  is  bent." 

Emerson  had  a  genius  for  friend- 
ship and  for  home  life.  In  the  land- 
scape, scene,  picture,  whatever  his 
verse  presents,  there  is  always  a  hint 
of  companionship,  divine  or  human. 
Notice  in  the  first  verse  of  "The 
Storm"  how  this  interest  in  human- 
ity finds  expression.  The  farm- 
house, the  traveler,  the  courier, 
friends  and  the  housemates,  ''en- 
closed in  the  tumultuous  privacy  of 
storm,"  are  all  mentioned  in  the 
first  nine  lines : 

THE  STORM. 

**  Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky 
Arrives  the  snow,  and.  driving  o'er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight ;  the  whiied  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven, 
And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveler  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  friendsshut  out,  the  house-mates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm." 

Louisa  Alcott  tells  how  she  was 
sent  to  inquire  for  little  Waldo,  the 
poet's  son,  then  very  ill.  His  father, 
worn  and  changed  by  sorrow,  an- 
swered: ''Child,  he  is  dead!"  It 
washer  first  glimpse  of  grief.  ''I 
have  never  forgotten,"  she  says  in 
her  reminiscences,  "  the  anguish  that 
made  a  familiar  face  so  tragical  and 


gave  those  few  words  more  pathos 
than  the  sweet  lamentations  of  the 
'Threnody."' 

Of  this  "hyacinthine  boy"  Emer- 
son writes: 


(< 


The  South-wind  brings 

Life,  sunshine  and  desire. 

And  on  every  mountain  meadow 

Breathes  aromatic  fire; 

But  over  the  dead  he  has  no  power. 

The  lost,  the  lost,  he  cannot  restore; 

And  looking  over  the  hills  I  mourn 

The  darling  who  shall  not  return." 

The  Deep   Heart  reproaches   the 
poet: 

'*  When  frail  Nature  can  no  more 
Then  the  Spirit  strikes  the  hour; 
My  servant  Death,  with  solving  rite, 

Pours  finite  into  infinite 

'T  is  not  within  the  force  of  fate 

The  fate-conjoined  to  separate  .... 

Wilt  thou  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 

What  rainbows  teach  and  sunsets  show? 

Verdict  which  accumulates 

From  lengthening  scroll  of  human  fates. 

Voices  of  earth  to  earth  returned 

Prayers  of  saints  that  inly  burned, 

Saying,  IV hat  is  excellent. 

As  God  lives,  is  permanent; 

Hearts  are  dust^  hearfs  loves  remain; 

Hearths  love  will  meet  thee  again. 

Revere  thy  Maker;  fetch  thine  eye 

Up  to  His  style  and  manners  of  the  sky. 

Silent  rushes  the  swift  Lord 

Waters  with  tears  of  ancient  sorrow 
Apples  of  Eden,  ripe  to-morrow. 
Houses  and  tenant  go  to  ground, 
Lost  in  God,  in  God-head  found." 

Emerson  always  teaches  the  duty 
of  cheerfulness  in  his  verse: 

"  Set  not  thy  foot  on  graves: 
Hear  what  vine  and  roses  say; 
The  mountain  chase,  the  summer  waves. 
The  crowded  town,  thy  feet  may  well  delay." 
«        «        «        « 
*'  Life  is  too  short  to  waste 
In  critic  peep  or  cynic  bark, 
Quarrel  or  reprimand: 
'Twill  soon  be  dark; 
Up!  mind  thine  own  aim,  and 
God  speed  the  mark!" 
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Of  love  and  the  subtle  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  he  speaks  with  in- 
sight and  calm  knowledge: 

GIVE  ALL  TO  LOVE. 

*•  Give  all  to  love; 
Obey  thy  heart; 
Friends,  kindred,  days, 
Estate,  good-fame. 
Plans,  credit,  and  the  muse — 
Nothing  refuse.. 

*'  Cling  with  life  to  the  maid; 
But  when  the  surprise, 
First  vague  shadow  of  surmise, 
Flits  across  her  bosom  young 
Of  a  joy  apart  from  thee — 
Free  be  she,  fancy  free; 
Nor  thou  detain  her  vesture's  hem, 
Nor  the  palest  rose  she  flung 
From  her  summer  diadem. 

"  Though  thou  lovest  her  as  thyself, 
As  a  self  of  purer  clay, 
Though  her  parting  dims  the  day, 
Stealing  grace  from  all  alive; 
Heartily  know. 
When  half-gods  go. 
The  gods  arrive." 

Courageous,  calm,  *' lowly,  faith- 
ful," Emerson  sums  up  the  whole  sit- 
uation and  banishes  all  fear  from  our 
hearts  in  this  quatrain: — 

LIFE. 


"A  train  of  gay  and  clouded  days 
Dappled  with  joy  and  grief  and  praise, 
Beauty  to  fire  us,  saints  to  save, 
Escort  us  to  a  little  grave." 

Emerson  died  in  1882,  and  was 
buried  in  the  little  cemetery  called 
Sleepy  Hollow,   not   far  from    the 


resting-places  of  Hawthorne  and  Tho- 
reau.  Before  going  hence,  ''  he 
spoke  tenderly  to  his  wife  of  their 
life  together  and  her  loving  care  of 
him  ;  they  must  now  part,  to  meet 
again  and  part  no  more.  Then  he 
smiled  and  said,  '  Oh,  that  beautiful 
boy ! '  " 

'*  Ten  years  before,"  according  to 
one  biographer,  ''in  the  depression 
that  followed  the  burning  of  his 
house,  Emerson  wrote  in  his  journal  : 
'  If  I  live  another  year,  I  think  I 
shall  cite  still  the  last  stanza  of  my 
own  poem  'The  World  Soul.'' 
This  is  the  stanza ;  and  it  expresses, 
I  think,  the  feeling  with  which  the 
crowd  of  friends  followed  him  to 
rest: 

"  *  Spring  still  makes  spring  in  the  mind 

When  sixty  years  are  told  ; 
Love  wakes  anew  this  throbbing  heart, 

And  we  are  never  old. 
Over  the  winter  glaciers 

I  see  the  summer  glow, 
And  through  the  wild-piled  snow  clift 

The  warm  rosebuds  below.*'* 

"  I  am  born  a  poet,"  Emerson  says 
of  himself, — ''of  alow  class  without 
doubt,  yet  a  poet.  This  is  my  nature 
and  vocation.  My  singing,  to  be 
sure,  is  very  husky,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  in  prose.  Still,  I  am  a 
poet,  in  the  sense  of  a  perceiver  and 
dear  lover  of  the  harmonies  that  are 
in  soul  and  in  nature."  And  this  is 
the  verdict  of  the  world. 


AN  UNSCHOLASTIC  OPINION. 

Plain  hoss-sense  in  poetry-writin' 

Would  jess  knock  sentiment  a-kitin*! 

Mostly  poets  is  all  star-gazin' 

And  moanin'  and  groanin'  and  paraphrasin' ! 

Jambs  Whitcomb  Riley. 


An  Autochthonous  Poet 


By  JOEL  BENTON. 


Though  there  axe  many 
kinds  of  poets,  no  definition 
yet  given  of  their  genius 
seems  quite  inclusive.  Carlyle  says 
the  poet  is  '*the  man  without  im- 
pediment." The  one  trait,  however, 
which  is  choicest  in  him,  and  which 
is  the  rare  mint-mark  of  distinction 
in  his  craft,  is  aboriginality,  or  high 
tlavorousness  of  the  soil.  Correct 
criticism,  indeed,  places  this  posses- 
sion highest;  for  books  that  are  not 
directly  inspired,  but  which  derive 
their  force  from  previous  books  and 
the  canons  of  culture,  fall  always  in 
a  secondary  rank.  The  great  Amer- 
ican poet  and  the  great  American 
novel  have  been  looked  for — how 
many  decades  I  know  not — with 
greedy  and  longing  expectancy;  but 
neither  has  as  yet  certainly  come. 
If  anyone  says,  in  reply  to  this  state- 
ment, that  Walt  Whitman  or  Joa- 
quin Miller  perfectly  '*  fills  the  bill  *' 
as  aboriginals,  I  can  only  remark 
that  they  are  unquestionably  true 
and  notable  poets.  They  certainly 
are  not  coldly  bookish;  and  they  are 
autocthonous  —  some  would  say, 
startlingly  autocthonous. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  their  ticket  for 
admission  to 

'*  the  heights  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines 
afar" 


is  as  nearly  certain  of  being  honored 
as  that  of  almost  any  of  the  poets 
now  writing  among  us. 

Still,  I  have  a  feeling  that  they  do 
not — freshly  felicitous  as  they  are  in 
strange  ways — sufficiently  smack  of 
the  soil.  To  put  the  matter  briefly, 
they  are  not  autocthonous  enough. 
We  have  on  Long  Island,  however, 
as  some  of  us  have  for  many  years 
known,  a  thoroughly  non-bookish 
poet — a  poet  who  is  surely  of  the 
soil.  He  copies  no  muse  that  is  ac- 
claimed at  home  or  abroad;  he  is  en- 
tirely, almost  hilariously,  American; 
and,  more  than  all  this,  he  is  im- 
mensely autocthonous.  We  must 
keep  in  view  the  hard  word  covering 
this  last  quality;  for  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  it  more  than  once 
before  this  bit  of  recognition  of  true 
realism  is  done  with. 

The  poet  to  whom  I  refer  modestly 
styles  himself  the  ''Long  Island 
Farmer  Poet;'*  but  he  is  known  in 
the  local  directory,  and  on  the  tax- 
list,  as  Bloodgood  H.  Cutter.  He 
has  further  fame  as  one  of  the 
''Quaker  City  Excursion*'  party  to 
Palestine,  which  made  him  the 
"Larriaf'of  Mark  Twain's  Innocents 
Abroad.  His  home,  as  we  learn 
from  his  publisher's  introduction  to 
his  volume,  is  Prospect  Hill.  The 
place,  we  are  told,  commands  a  view 
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of  Little  Neck  Bay,  Fort  Schuyler, 
and  Willett's  Point  fortification 
that  is  said  to  equal  the  view  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  poet  himself 
writes  of  it,  with  almost  Neapolitan 
fervor: 

There  I  can  sit  with  mind  serene, 

And  gaze  upon  the  lovely  scene; 

The  North  Side  railroad  runs  right  through, 

Nature  and  art  from  there  can  view. 

The  crisp  staccato  and  elision  in 
the  last  line  are  a  frequent  feature 
in  his  stanzas,  as  they  are  in  George 
Francis  Train's  verse.  But  poets 
that  are  autocthonous  require  a  large 
license.  The  third  line  makes  it 
perfectly  clear  that  this  poet  does 
not  hold,  with  Ruskin,  the  fantastic 
idea  that  railroads  are  an  impertin- 
ence in  the  landscape. 

The  poem  on  'The  Quaker  City 
Excursion,"  which  is  the  initial  one 
in  the  book,  contains  these  descrip- 
tive as  well  as  delectable  stanzas: 

Seven  doctors  I  found  on  board. 

Very  clever  and  men  of  wealth; 
They  gave  us  pilgrims  good  advice 

So  that  we  could  preserve  our  health. 

Of  clergymen  there  were  just  three; 

On  board  they  used  to  pray  and  preach; 
Of  different  creeds  they  all  were. 

Vet  still  they  did  sound  doctrine  teach. 

Lawyers  and  judges  too  were  there, 

Captains,  and  four  colonels  too; 
Correspondents  writing  here  and  there 

In  the  saloon  our  voyage  through. 

One  droll  person  there  was  on  board. 
The  passengers  called  him  *'Mark  Twain  "  : 

He'd  talk  and  write  all  sorts  of  stuff, 
In  his  queer  way  would  it  explain. 


To  have  made  this  census  com- 
plete the  one  poet  should  have  been 
included.  Not  all  who  strike  the 
lyre  are  so  modest;  but,  not  to  say 
you  are  a  poet  is,  possibly,  the 
truest  evidence  that  you  are  one. 

Quite  graphic  is  the  account  given 
in  this  poem  of  the  tossing  of  the 
ship: 

As  she  rolled  over  on  her  side, 
Dishes  would  from  the  table  slide 
On  the  cabin  floor,  wiih  dreadful  crash, 
And  many  of  them  it  did  smash. 

There  lay  the  turkey,  beef  and  chickens, 

Our  dessert  too  went  to  the  dickens. 

It  seemed  amiost  like  battle  gore 

As  it  lay  mixed  upon  the  floor. 

«  «  «  «  « 

If  among  dishes  you  did  go. 
You  would  get  grease  from  top  to  toe; 
Oh!  how  it  vexed  us  poor  sinners 
To  so  quickly  lose  our  dinners 

The  vividness  of  reality  here  sur- 
passes all  romance.  The  split  in- 
finitive that  will  be  noticed  in  the 
last  line,  I  venture  to  say,  does  no 
sort  of  harm;  and  is,  perhaps,  of 
some  help  in  showing  how  things 
were  *' splitting"  and  crashing 
about.     Further  on  we  read: 

Indeed,  it  did  me  much  affright 

To  hear  the  ship  creak  while  I  did  write; 

But  I  thought  then  I  really  must 

Put  in  Providence  my  utmost  trust. 
«  «  «  «  « 

To  thus  dance  on  the  ocean  waves 

Seems  like  frolicking  o'er  our  graves  ; 

For  my  own  part  don't  it  approve, 

To  condemn  it  now  my  pen  doth  move. 

And  condemnation  is  certainly 
what  it  deserves. 


(^^I)])^^  of  (\\(>l)\) 


Chapter  XIV. 

AT    THE    GATEWAY     OF     THE    KING' 8 

CHATEAU. 

^  ^  ^T  was  long  after  midnight,  being 
well  on  to  daybreak,  when  I 
rose  to  bid  adieu  toCourtray, 
and  when  he  showed  me^wn  the  long 
stair  of  bis  lodging,holdingthe  candle 
at  the  top  landing,  I  will  confess  to 
you,  Gillicuddy,  that  I  was  taking 
a  journey  not  without  peril,  for  the 
stair  was  steep  and  narrow  and  dark, 
and  the  drink  I  had  sipped  was 
humming  under  my  bonnet  like  a 
bee.  I  had  come  to  the  lower  land- 
ing in  safety,  and  had  got  a  whiff  of 
the  morning  air,  and  was  just  draw- 
ing my  cloak  about  me,  for  it  was 
both  cold  and  wet  this  November 
dawn,  when  I  heard  a  great  sound  of 
feet  hurrying  by,  and  a  confusion  of 
people  crying  and  shouting. 

''When  I  got  out  into  the  street 
there  was  a  lively  carnival  a-going, 
and  you  would  have  said  that  all 
Paris  had  just  sworn  an  oath  that 
night  to  abolish  the  institution  of 
sleep  with  the  institution  of  mon- 
archy, for  by  the  Holy  Cross  I  think 
Paris  never  went  to  bed  that  night. 
Since  the  terrible  night  of  the  14th 
of  July,  when  poor  De  Launay  heard 
all  Paris  knocking  and  crying  at  the 
gates  of  the  Bastile,  the  people  were 
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gone  mad  with  excitement,  and  there 
was  no  quiet  or  rest  with  them  either 
night  or  day,  so  I  was  not  surprised 
to  see  a  bit  of  fever  and  midnight 
orgie.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I 
saw  plain  enough  that  some  devil's 
work  was  brewing  more  than  com- 
mon, for  the  streets  were  just  surg- 
ing with  a  mob  of  the  wildest 
creatures,  men  and  women,  mostly 
from  the  Saint  Antoine  quarter. 

*'  I  tbink  you  would  have  thought, 
Gillicuddy,  if  you  had  seen  them, 
that  the  devil  had  loosed  his  imps 
out  of  hell  to  carouse  in  the  streets. 
The  whole  city  was  alive  with  them, 
and  from  the  farthest  corners  you 
could  hear  the  cries  of  them,  and 
the  roar  of  the  city  was  like  the 
sound  of  an  ocean  surging  in  the 
distance. 

''  I  could  see  that  serious  mischief 
was  brewing,  for  there  came  pouring 
from  every  turning  the  wildest  com- 
pany eye  had  ever  rested  on.  Ragged 
and  wretched  the  most  of  them  were, 
and  gaunt  and  famished  they  were, 
some  carrying  staves  and  some 
torches,  so  that  they  were  like  crea- 
tures of  the  lower  regions  more  than 
beings  of  earth.  As  they  went 
hurrying  along,  the  outcry  and  voice 
of  them  was  dreadful  to  hear,  and 
the  one  word  that  rose  above  the  din 
was  ^ Bread  !  Bread  !  Bread  ! '  and 
indeed  I  could  not  wonder  at  it,  for 
they  looked  sorely  in  need  of  it,  and 
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not  only  for  bread  did  they  cry,  but 
indeed  it  was  the  baker  they  cried 
for  as  well,  and  well  I  knew  who  the 
baker  was,  for  they  meant  no  other 
than  Louis  the  King,  who,  I  think, 
the  most  of  them  thought  was  up  to 
hisarmpits  in  dough,  and  just  baking 
long  French  loaves  by  the  cartload 
at  the  Palace  of  Versailles. 

*'  When  I  had  gotten  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies,  being  carried  on  by  the  mob, 
there  in  the  wide  space  they  name 
the  Champs  Ely  sees,  I  think  there 
were  gathered  tens  of  thousands, 
and  the  terror  of  the  scene  was  past 
description,  for  every  soul  of  them 
seemed  possessed,  and  what  with 
singing  and  dancing  and  shouting 
themselves  hoarse.  Bedlam  was  let 
loose  and  all  men  had  lost  their 
reason. 

"I  was  not  long  in  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  this  awful  stir,  for  indeed 
there  were  public  speakers  enough 
haranguing  the  mob,  and  telling  the 
matter  to  the  people  in  a  way  like  to 
stir  them  to  desperation.  Some  of 
these  speaking  were  women,  and 
some  were  men.  Fairly  beside  them- 
selves they  were,  frenzied  with 
enthusiasm,  just  shouting  and  ges- 
ticulating, and  wild  with  a  mad  zeal, 
being  like  to  drop  with  the  energy 
and  force  of  their  feelings. 

"  You  see,  Gillicuddy,  there  were 
a  wheen  men  in  Paris  that  had  of 
late  come  to  the  surface  of  the  scum 
of  the  city,  and  among  them  there 
was  a  horse-leech,  rotten  of  body  and 
bloodthirsty  of  appetite,  named 
Marat.  It  was  mainly  through  him 
and  another  clever  rascal,  named 
Camille  Desmoulins,  that  the  people 


were  set  mad  to  do  deeds  of  violence. 
These  two  had  gotten  such  a  hold  on 
the  poor,  ignorant  raft  of  mortals, 
that  they  had  but  to  name  a  thing 
and  all  men  were  ready  to  take  it  up 
and  carry  it  forward. 

''  Now,  Gillicuddy,  as  Paris  had  an 
empty  stomach,  and  as  old  Foulon, 
living  high  on  the  State  revenue, 
had  once  suggested  that  the  people, 
being  cattle,  might  eat  grass,  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these 
same  cattle  should  be  ready  to  listen 
when  men  of  the  Marat  and  Des- 
moulins stamp  whispered  that  the 
King  at  Versailles  was  the  baker, 
and  that  by  going  to  him,  he  would, 
mayhap,  share  his  loaves  with  them. 
So  it  was  that  Paris  was  up  that 
night  making  preparations  to  march 
on  to  the  baker  at  Versailles,  and 
now  the  cry  went  forth,  '  Allons  ! 
Allons!^  and  everywhere  that  was 
the  word,  and  Paris  was  about  to 
pay  its  respects  to  the  Assembly 
sitting  at  Versailles,  and  supplicate 
the  King  for  bread  at  the  doors  of 
his  palace, 

'*  Sitting  here,  Gillicuddy,  in  this 
quiet  hole  of  Glenhaugh,  you  can 
get  no  idea  of  the  excitement  of  that 
time,  nor  can  you  realize  here  the 
nature  of  these  Frenchmen,  for  they 
were  like  powder,  ready  to  explode 
at  any  minute  and  set  a  blaze  a-going 
that  would  rage  hot  and  terrible. 

''I  tell  you  these  things,  Gilli- 
cuddy, because  they  belong  to  my 
story,  and  if  you  picture  not  Paris 
as  I  saw  it  that  night,  you  will  not 
be  able  so  well  to  comprehend  the 
matters  that  came  about  later,  for  it 
was  through  this  wild  time,  and 
mad  rage  of  the  people,   that  the 
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strange  things  I  have  to  tell  were 
wroaght  out,  and,  Gillicaddy,  you 
may  believe  me  I  will  tell  you  no 
more  of  this  interesting  bit  of  French 
history  than  my  story  gives  warrant 
for,  so  just  take  another  glass  and 
keep  your  soul  in  patience,  and  your 
ears  open,  for  I  am  just  on  the  brink 
of  a  matter  that  will  astonish  you. 

'*  There  was  no  sleep  for  me  the 
rest  of  that  night,  and  little  there 
was  for  any  man.  The  whole  city 
was  in  a  ferment,  and  at  daylight, 
instead  of  the  fever  of  the  night 
abating,  it  was  just  grown  into  a 
delirium,  I  may  say.  Then,  what 
with  bells  ringing  and  drums  beat- 
ing,  and  all  people  crazed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Evil  One,  the  day  broke 
and  the  clouds  hung  heavy  over  the 
city,  and  evil  was  the  omen  of  them. 

"  In  the  van  of  the  mob,  up  got  a 
woman  named  Theroigne  de  Merri- 
court,  and  a  brave  and  handsome 
harlot  she  was,  Gillicuddy,  and 
sitting  astride  of  a  cannon  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  called  upon  the 
women  of  the  mob  to  follow  her,  and 
with  that  and  the  beating  of  drums, 
and  the  cry  of  ^Allons  d  Versailles  ! ' 
coming  from  every  throat,  there 
started  up  ten  thousand  wretches  in 
petticoats,  and  with  a  terrible  en- 
thusiasm just  took  the  march  to 
Versailles,  with  Mme.  Merricourt 
and  a  rascal  named  Maillard  at  the 
head  of  them. 

''  It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  Gilli- 
cuddy, to  see  that  army  of  women, 
with  wild  cries  and  mad  antics,  just 
follow  in  the  wake  of  Mme.  Merri- 
court and  take  the  road  for  Ver- 
sailles, and  half  of  Paris  following 
after.     'Deed,  Gillicuddy,  it  was  an 


army  that  pressed  its  recruits  with 
small  ceremony,  and  no  man  or 
woman  dared  to  say  nay  to  its  invi- 
tation. A  merry  army  it  was,  and 
an  army  not  to  be  resisted,  so  that 
people,  willy-nilly,  were  gotten  into 
its  ranks,  and  just  hurried  on  with 
a  devil  may- care  mixture  of  tragedy 
and  humor.  With  supplication,  and 
polite  invitation,  and  threat,  aye  and 
banter,  the  army  was  recruited,  and 
when  these  failed,  then  it  was  at  the 
point  of  a  pike  that  the  recruits  took 
service,  or  were  dragged  by  the  neck 
into  the  midst  of  it. 

''  I  was  not  for  taking  service  in  it 
myself,  being  more  bent  on  taking 
the  part  of  a  witness  of  its  maneuv- 
ers, but  ere  long  two  terrible  hags, 
like  twin  furies  out  of  hell,  with  their 
hair  straggling  wet  about  their 
shoulders  and  their  skirts  bedrag- 
gled, just  took  me  each  of  them  by 
an  elbow  and  with  a  devilish  merri- 
ment escorted  me  into  the  ranks 
among  a  score  of  beings  like  them- 
selves,  who  received  me  like  a 
brother  with  demonstrations  of  joy, 
some  of  them  throwing  their  arms 
about  me,  and  kissing  my  cheeks  in 
an  ecstasy  of  patriotism. 

**It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell 
of  the  march  to  Versailles  with  that 
company  of  the  devil's  imps.  The 
rain  fell  and  drenched  us,  and  the 
mire  was  thick,  but  with  drums  beat- 
ing and  pikes  waving  we  traveled  on. 
Ah,  but  it  was  a  strange  company  ; 
many  fainting  by  the  way,  exhausted, 
and  the  rest  just  tramping  on,  shout- 
ing and  singing,  mad  and  merry 
with  the  humor  of  it. 

''It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  came  to  the  bridge  that 
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crosses  the  Seine  at  Sevres.  Over  it 
we  marched,  the  whole  devil's  corps 
of  ns,  and  up  through  the  streets  of 
Sevres,  tired  and  straggling  we  went, 
till  at  last  we  came  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  Versailles  palace  and  halted. 

**  Where  that  vast  mob  of  strange 
beings  which  Paris  had  spewed  forth 
would  find  lodging  and  victualing 
no  man  could  tell ;  but  there  it  was, 
descending  upon  the  town  of  Sevres 
even  to  Versailles,  and  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  King's  palace,  under 
the  drizzling  rain,  hungry  and  ex- 
hausted, lying  down  in  the  streets, 
creeping  under  stairs  and  getting 
what  shelter,  rest  and  food  any 
favoring  circumstances  offered. 

"  I  was  sorely  in  need  of  rest,  Gilli- 
cuddy,  after  my  march,  and  it  was 
not  to  inspect  the  crockery  of  Sevres 
that  I  deserted  the  ranks  of  that 
vagabond  army  of  termagants  and 
St.  Antoine's  cutthroats,  but  for  a 
morsel  to  stay  my  stomach  and  a 
drink  of  something  to  warm  me. 

'*  It  was  a  great  comfort  when  I 
found  a  lodgment  in  a  Versailles 
hostelry,  and  lay  down  in  a  strange 
bed,  so  tired,  for  I  had  marched  four 
long  leagues  after  an  all-night's  ex- 
citement, that  I  confess  to  you, 
Gillicuddy,  I  missed  saying  my 
prayers,  and  just  fell  asleep  with  my 
clothes  on. 

"  I  think  it  was  far  on  to  midnight, 
or  rather  toward  the  small  hours  of 
the  morniog,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  great  commotion  stirring  in  the 
streets,  and  when  I  had  gotten  up 
and  come  out  to  learn  the  cause  of 
it,  there  was  a  great  uproar  and 
hurly-burly  of  a  thousand  night 
prowlers  and  stragglers  just  risen 


from  their  beds,  or  what  holes  they 
lay  in,  and  throoging  about  in  some 
new  excitement.  In  the  midst  of 
it  all  I  could  hear,  far  down  the 
avenue,  the  rumble  of  drums,  and 
the  tramp,  tramp  of  a  great  body  of 
men  coming  forward,  and  soon, 
bravely  advancing,  came  a  vast  army 
of  soldiers,  which  was  no  other  than 
the  National  Guard  of  thirty  thous- 
and armed  men,  with  Lafayette  at 
their  head,  newly  come  from  Paris. 

"  When  the  columns  had  gone  by, 
and  the  shivering  tatterdemalions 
had  gotten  back  to  such  beds  and 
hutches  and  stray  corners  as  they 
could  find,  I  went  back  to  my  lodging, 
and  while  I  may  say  I  did  not  get  on 
my  knees,  yet  I  thanked  God,  Gilli- 
cuddy, that  there  was  some  prospect 
of  the  rabble  being  awed  into  respect 
for  authority,  such  as  it  was,  and 
that  Lafayette  was  at  our  elbow. 

''It  was  in  the  early  morning  when 
I  awoke  again,  and  went  out  to  find 
that  mischief  was  awake  with  the 
dawn  and  the  devil  busy. 

''It  seems,  Gillicuddy,  that  a 
rascally  raft  of  cut  throat  prowlers, 
bent  more  on  thieving  and  villainy 
than  any  other  thing,  were  early  at 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  these, 
bandying  gibes  with  the  King's 
bodyguard,  had  come  to  ugly  words. 
It  was  not  long  before  worse  than 
words  passed,  and  there  came  a  shot 
from  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  Guards  that  laid  a  prowler  low. 

"  That  shot,  Gillicuddy,  was  the 
signal  for  the  bottomless  pit  to  open, 
for  the  cry  went  forth  on  every  tongue 
that  the  King's  Guard  had  fired  on 
the  people,  and  now  at  every  gate 
and  grating  of  the  Chateau  a  thous- 
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and  hands  clutched  and  rattled, 
seeking  entrance  to  wreak  vengeance. 
There  was  howling  and  cursing  and 
more  shots  were  fired,  and  the  mob, 
growing  greater  and  fiercer,  stormed 
at  the  gates  mad  with  rage,  at  last 
forcing  an  entrance  and  battering  at 
the  palace  doors. 

"It  was  a  bonny  devil's  dance  to 
begin  the  day  wi  th.  I  cannot  picture 
to  you,  Gillicuddy,  the  terror  of  it. 
Like  devils  crazed,  thousands  of  en- 
raged wretches  just  choked  the 
streets,  shouting  and  shrieking.  It 
was  havoc  and  terror  that  ruled  all, 
and  the  fierce  temper  of  all  men  was 
a  terrible  thing  to  see. 

*'Like  a  great  sea,  the  multitude 
heaved  this  way  and  that  with  the 
force  of  its  dreadful  currents  of  mad- 
ness. Over  the  far- reaching,  tossing 
sea  of  heads  I  could  see  a  thousand 
pikes  and  staves  brandished  in  fury, 
and  wild  arms  thrown  up  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage.  The  uproar  and  tumult  of 
ten  thousand  throats  was  like  the 
roar  of  a  tempest,  and  every  moment 
louder  it  grew,  and  wilder  the  mad- 
ness of  it  raged. 

*'  I  had  climbftd  on  a  wall,  and  was 

looking    toward  the    palace    steps, 

where  the    mob    had    now    gotten 

planted,   and  was    forcing  its  way 

into  the  palace,   and  I  saw  a  long 

pike  lifted  high  above  the  heads  of 

the  people,  and  on  it  the  bleeding 

head  of  one  of  the   King's  Guard. 

Then  there  came  a  great  shout,  and 

the  whole  mass  seemed  to  surge  and 
heave  in  every  quarter. 

"I  was  but  newly  turned  from 
looking  at  this  horrible  death's  head 
when,  Gillicuddy,  I  saw  a  thing  that 
startled  me  far  more  than  the  bleed- 
ing head. 


'*As  I  hope  for  salvation,  Gilli- 
cuddy, and  wonderful  as  you  may 
think  it,  there  in  the  thick  of  the 
throng  I  saw  Courtray,  and  near  him 
a  woman  that  I  knew  by  her  English 
dress  could  be  no  other  than  she  he 
had  appointed  to  meet.  I  think, 
Gillicuddy,  you*  will  be  like  to  doubt 
my  words,  for  that  was  a  strange 
place  for  these  two  to  come  together, 
but,  Gillicuddy,  you  must  just  ac- 
count for  the  twain  being  in  this 
wild  company  by  the  fatality  of 
events  which  bore  them,  when  they 
met  here,  into  the  great  whirling 
multitude  with  a  power  which  no 
soul  could  resist,  for  i'  faith  the 
potency  of  this  terrible  passion  which 
possessed  all  people  was  as  a  mael- 
strom, drawing  all  men  into  its  cur- 
rents. 

''Now,  Gillicuddy,  you  may  well 
open  your  eyes  in  wonder,  but,  on 
my  honor  as  a  man,  this  is  ho  ro- 
mance but  God's  truth.  Little  had 
either  of  them  dreamed  of  the  terri- 
ble things  that  were  to  happen  there. 
As  I  saw  them  together,  struggling 
in  the  mob  that  pressed  on  all  sides, 
I  thought  it  a  strange  freak  of  fate 
indeed  that  could  draw  these  two, 
once  husband  and  wife,  from  such 
widely. separated  quarters,  and,  with 
the  grim  irony  of  destiny,  place  them 
side  by  side  in  that  wild  and  awful 
tide  of  human  passions. 

''I  was  not  so  far  removed  from 
them  but  that  I  could  see  that  Cour- 
tray was  seeking  to  get  speech  with 
the  woman  in  the  midst  of  that 
heaving  sea  of  humanity.  Ah,  Gilli- 
cuddy, it  was  a  beautiful  face  the 
lady  had,  and  a  brave  one.  Aye,  it 
was  as  well  a  defiant  one,  and  for  all 
the  villainy  of  Courtray,  I  thought 
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it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  him 
to  affright  this  woman,  for  there  was 
a  dreadful  and  fearless  look  of  re- 
solved purpose  on  her  face,  which 
showed  me  Courtray  would  find  no 
easy  victim  to  cower  before  him. 

"As  the  tumult  grew,  and  the 
great  crowd  moved  back  and  forth, 
the  two  were  pushed  toward  me,  and 
at  last,  not  ten  paces  away,  they 
stood  directly  below  me,  Courtray 
having  come  within  a  pace  of  her.  I 
could  see  that  Courtray  was  striving 
to  keep  close  to  the  woman,  and  a 
devilish  smile  was  on  his  face.  Press- 
ing toward  her  and  ever  following 
her  in  the  tide  of  moving  mortals,  I 
saw  him  at  last  come  close  and 
whisi)er  to  her,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he 
reached  forth  his  hand  and  took  her 
by  the  arm  with  a  devilish  familiar- 
ity. 

"  The  woman  started  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  turned  white  at  his 
touch.  Her  eyes  flashed  upon  him 
for  an  instant  with  a  glance  of  deadly 
hate,  and  the  next  moment  she  drew 
forth  f rotn  her  dress  a  weapon ;  I  saw 
it  glisten  in  her  hand,  and  I  saw  a 
sullen,  determined  purpose  on  her 
face. 

*'  I  lifted  my  voice,  Cfillicuddy, 
and  called  to  Courtray,  but  even  as 
I  cried  there  was  a  great  and  sudden 
movement  in  the  whole  multitude  of 
I)eople,  and  a  deafening  noise  of 
firing  and  shouting.  The  National 
Guard  was  forcing  the  mob  from  the 
palace  gates,  and  the  surging  throng 
trembled  to  its  center,  and  in  a  great 
panic  fell  back  in  confusion  most 
dreadful. 

*'I  saw  the  two  swept  past  me,  still 
together,  and  in  the  midst  of  strug- 


gling and  fighting  and  cursing  I  saw 
them  carried  away,  still  side  by  side, 
tossed  helpless  in  the  human  billows, 
a  hundred  pikes  waving  over  and 
about  them,  and  the  cries  of  a  thous- 
and  voices  ringing  around  them. 
Near  them  I  saw  a  man  felled  with 
a  pike,  and  heard  a  shriek  of  agony, 
and  then,  raised  high  overhead,  I 
saw  a  bleeding  face  dripping  on  the 
end  of  a  pike.  In  the  furious  mSlee 
and  tumult  still  I  saw  the  two  to- 
gether. 

"  Suddenly,  Gillicuddy,  there  came 
a  tall  man,  not  three  paces  away, 
fighting  his  way  toward  them.  I 
saw  him  make  a  road  through  the 
confused,  heaving  mob,  as  though 
naught  could  stay  bim.  He  was  like 
a  madman,  crazed  with  the  passions 
of  hell. 

**1  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from 
him.  A  long  rapier  was  in  his  hand, 
and  toward  Courtray  and  the  woman 
he  pressed.  Near  he  came  and  nearer. 
I  saw  him  break  through  the  rabble 
and  stand  face  to  face  with  Courtray 
and  speak  to  him.  I  saw  Courtray 
start,  turn  pale,  and  answer  with  a 
contemptuous  sneer,  and  I  heard  the 
wild  shriek  of  a  woman. 

*'The  next  moment  I  saw  the  tall 
man  rush  upon  Courtray  like  a  mad- 
man, and  drive^the  blade  at  his  heart. 
In  an  instant  Courtray  had  seized 
the  woman  and  thrust  her  before 
him.  The  horror  of  it,  Gillicuddy, 
is  before  me  now.  It  was  the  woman 
that  was  pierced  through  with  the 
steel,  for  I  saw  it  all  in  the  midst  of 
that  terrible  tumult.  She  fell  with 
a  shriek,  while  the  multitude  surged 
wildly  around  her.  I  lost  sight  of 
Courtray  and  all  things  clearly,  for 
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naught  was  there  to  see  but  a  wild 
and  tossing  sea  of  struggling  men. 
I  saw  staves  and  pikes  brandished 
over  all  and  raining  blows  amidst 
the  dreadful  confusion  of  men  gone 
mad.  I  heard  the  cries  and  shouts 
of  the  excited  mob  of  fiends  as  they 
struggled  and  fought  in  a  wild  surg- 
ing tempest  of  passion,  and  scarcely 
had  the  mad  cries  come  to  me  before 
I  saw  another  horrible  severed  head 
go  up  in  the  midst  of  the  struggling 
mass  with  gouts  of  blood  dripping 
from  it. 

"My  God,  Gillicuddy,  it  was  the 
head  of  Courtray.  The  cruel  mob 
had  found  another  victim  to  satiate 
its  thirst  for  blood. 

''I  was  sick  at  the  sight.  The 
world  seemed  to  swim  before  me,  and 
when  I  could  look  again,  for  I  was 
like  to  drop  from  the  wall  with  dizzi- 


ness, there  was  such  a  horrible  con- 
fusion and  sound  of  tumultuous 
madness  that  no  tongue  can  tell  it. 
I  was  sick  at  the  sight,  and  I  felt  my- 
self reeling  in  a  swoon.  Only  this  I 
know,  Gillicuddy,  and,  as  God  is  my 
judge,  1  tell  what  is  true,  as  I  felt 
the  dreadful  qualm  of  fainting  pos- 
sess me,  I  rallied  for  a  moment,  and 
before  I  fell  to  the  ground  as  one 
dead  I  saw  the  tall  man  carried  away 
by  the  current  of  that  chaos  of  ter- 
rors and  borne  from  the  place.  I 
saw  him  look  up  with  a  death- white 
face  to  that  dripping  head  as  an  irre- 
sistible tide  swept  him  through  the 
human  whirlpool,  and  I  heard  a  wild 
laugh,  like  the  laugh  of  a  maniac, 
clear  above  the  din,  and  the  face  of 
the  man  with  the  blood  stained  rapier 
was  the  face  of  your  mastery  the 
Laird  of  OlenhaughJ*' 


{7o  be  continued.) 


REVERV. 


For  thy  love 
My  brain  would  pay  the  toll ; 
Each  thought  of  it,  I  bring 
To  thee  on  fancy's  wing  ; 
Vd  give  to  thee  my  soul 
For  thy  love. 

For  thy  love. 
On  yonder  mountains  high, 
rd  be  a  tree,  and  dare 
My  head  to  storm-winds  bare  ; 
Each  winter  willing  die 
For  thy  love. 


For  thy  love 
I'd  be  a  rock-pressed  stone  ; 
Within  the  earth,  its  flame 
Shall  burn  my  trembling  frame  ; 
rd  stand  it  with  no  groan 
For  thy  love. 

For  thy  love 
My  soul  I  would  demand 
From  God  ;  with  virtues  I 
To  deck  it  out  would  try, 
To  place  them  in  thy  hand 
For  thy  love. 


•  •    ••  

From  the  Hungarian  of  Michael  Vorcsmarty.     Translated  by  Wm.  N.  Lobw,  Esq. 


Episcopalians  in  Literature. 


By  REV.  ARTHUR  WENTWORTH  EATON. 


^ROM  the  vague,  strange  days 
when  the  gentle  Bseda  in  his 
monastery  of  Yarrow  drew  to- 
gether all  that  the  world  then  had  of 
scientific  and  philosophic  knowledge, 
and  in  his  famous  Ecclesiastical 
history  gave  himself  rich,  varied  ex- 
pression, the  Episcopal  Church,  or 
more  correctly  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, has  held  the  closest  possi- 
ble relation  to  Anglo  Saxon  litera- 
ture. While  the  various  kings  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  were  fiercely 
advocating  either  the  native  Saxon 
or  the  foreign  Roman  supremacy  in 
England,  milder  spirits  like  Eald- 
helm,  abbot  of  Malmesbury  and 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  Leofric, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  were  writing 
poems  in  which  we  find  the  small 
beginnings  of  that  vast  chorus  of 
rich  song  that  in  successive  genera- 
tions has  come  from  the  heart  of  the 
English  race.  It  is  said  of  the  for- 
mer that  he  used  to  stand  in  the  pub- 
lic highways  and  sing  songs  to  lure 
traders  who  passed,  by  the  sweetness 
of  his  8i)eech,  to  hear  the  word  of 
God.  Throughout  the  middle  ages, 
as  is  well  known,  literature  was 
greatly  confined  to  the  monasteries, 
and  what  tracts  and  treatises  and 
poems  were  written  were  largely  the 
production  of  monks  and  priests, 
but  even  when  the  renaissance  of 


learning  came,  and  that  great  burst 
of  secular  song  that  marked  the  pe- 
riod we  call  Elizabethan  was  heard, 
so  truly  were  the  English  people  the 
children  of  the  National  Church  that 
to  divorce  the  Church  and  the  litera- 
ture of  that  period  would  be  quite 
an  impossible  thing.  Langland, 
the  author  of  Piers  Plowman,  was 
an  ecclesiastic  at  Malvern,  and  John 
Wyclif,  his  greater  contemporary, 
who  ''sent  forth  tract  after  tract, 
sermon  after  sermon,  couched  not  in 
the  philosophic  style  of  the  school- 
men, but  in  short,  sharp,  stinging 
sentences,  full  of  the  homely  words 
used  in  his  own  Bible,  denying  one 
by  one  almost  all  the  doctrines  and 
denouncing  all  the  practices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  was  a  priest  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  however,  were  laymen,  as 
was  also  Chaucer's  great  successor, 
Spenser,  on  much  of  whose  poetry 
the  stamp  of  his  early  education  in 
religion  and  the  ways  of  the  Church 
is  seen.  Of  minor  fifteenth-century 
writers  we  have  two  or  three  who 
were  either  monks  or  priests:  the 
versatile  John  Lydgate,  for  exam- 
ple, was  a  monk  of  Bury,  and  Regi- 
nald Pecock,  the  first  of  all  the 
church  theologians  who  wrote  in 
English,  was  a  loyal  priest  of  the 
Church.     The  revival  of  learning  in 
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England,  and  the  consequent  refor- 
mation of  the  great  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridgeintl^e  fifteenth 
century,  was  largely  brought  about 
by  the  English  clergy,  such  names 
as  Robert  Hemmyng,  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln, John  Gunthorpe,  Dean  of 
Wells,  and  William  Grey,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  having  a  notable  interest  for 
us  in  this  connection.  William  Tyn- 
dale,  whose  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  *'  fixed  our  standard  Eng- 
lish once  for  all,  and  brought  it 
finally  into  every  English  home,"  and 
who  contributed  to  the  growing  lit- 
erature of  England  at  least  two  vol- 
umes of  political  tracts,  was  a  priest 
of  the  Church,  and  Coverdale  and 
Cranmer,  whose  learned  service  to 
the  Reformation  and  to  literature  as 
well  is  incalculable,  were  both  emi- 
nent English  divines.  The  first  of 
Scottish  poets  was  John  Barbour, 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  and  Scot- 
tish poetry  was  advanced  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Gawin  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Duukeld,  who  died  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1622. 

In  the  long  Puritan  controversy, 
which  called  out  a  flood  of  pam- 
phlets, at  least  one  great  name  is 
found,  the  name  of  Rev.  Richard 
Hooker, who  in  1594  gave  England  the 
first  four  books  of  his  Laws  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Before  his 
death  he  published  the  other  four, 
and  this  grave,  moderate,  scholarly, 
rhetorically-elegant  political  as  well 
as  theological  treatise,  richly  adorned 
as  it  often  is  with  poetical  figures, 
still  remains  a  standard  work. 
Stopford  Brooke  says  that  "on  the 
whole,  it  is  the  first  monument  of 
splendid  literary  prose  that  we  pos- 


sess." From  Elizabeth's  death  to 
the  restoration  we  have  in  literature 
such  names  as  Chillingworth,  Hales 
and  Donne  in  theology;  Archbishop 
Parker  and  Thomas  Fuller  in  his- 
tory and  biography;  Jeremy  Taylor 
in  devotional  literature;  and  George 
Herbert,  Crash  aw,  and  Herrick  in 
I)oetry. 

In  the  period  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  restoration,  the  Church  seems 
to  have  had  little  to  do  with  liter- 
ature ;  the  Rev.  Ralph  Cudworth, 
however,  in  1678  published  his  Iti- 
tellectual  Universe,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed in  philosophy  by  John  Locke, 
who  in  1690  gave  the  world  his 
noted  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. To  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  belongs  that  famous 
churchman,  Bishop  Berkeley  of 
Cloyne,  a  thinker  and  writer  whose 
personality  has  a  more  than  common 
charm,  and  whose  life  for  six  years 
in  a  New- England  colony  gives  him 
a  place  in  the  regard  of  Americans 
that  few,  even  the  greatest,  English 
writers  can  have.  In  the  same  i)e- 
riod  were  prod  need  Bishop  Burnett's 
History  of  My  Own  Times,  Addi- 
son's dignified  essays  and  noble 
hymns,  Dean  Swift's  immortal  sa- 
tires, Bishop  Butler's  renowned  An- 
alogy of  Religion,  and  Bishop  War- 
burton's  various  philosophical  and 
polemical  works.  To  the  second 
half  of  the  century  belong  the 
writings    of    Sterne,    Crabbe,    and 

Bishop  Percy,  who  were  clerprymen  ; 
Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  Coleridge, 
who  were  sons  of  clergymen,  and 
whose  writings  show  distinct  traces 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  simple  re- 
ligious conditions  under  which  their 
early  lives  were  spent. 
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In  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Britain,  prolific  in  all  departments 
of  thought  and  all  sorts  of  expres- 
sion as  the  age  has  been,  the  con- 
nection between  the  Church  and 
literature  has  been  even  closer  than 
in  the  eighteenth.  Almost  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
Church  of  England  has  comprised 
within  the  ranks  of  her  clergy  men  of 
three  different,  well-marked  schools 
or  types  of  theological  thought.  From 
each  of  these  different  schools — ^the 
so-called  High  Church,  Low  Church 
and  Broad  Church  schools — in  every 
generation  have  come  representative 
writings  of  merit  and  power.  With 
the  two  former  schools  there  has  been 
great  activity  in  the  sphere  of  polem- 
ical-theological writing,  in  the  ex- 
position of  Scripture,  and  in  devo- 
tional literature.  From  the  latter 
school  have  emanated  more  works 
of  a  wide  historical  character,  books 
on  the  sociological  aspects  of  relig- 
ion, essays  on  the  scientific  questions 
of  the  day,  novels,  often  historical 
novels  ;  while  from  each  school  have 
come  many  religious  poems  and 
hymns  of  acknowledged  beauty  and 
strength.  Of  theological  writers  of 
the  High  Church  stamp,  few,  in  re- 
cent times  or  any  times,  have  stood 
higher  than  the  late  Henry  Parry 
Liddon,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  whose 
famous  Baropton  Lectures  in  1866 
stand,  with  the  Broad  Church  Dean 
Mansers  in  1858,  Rev.  Stanley 
Leathes's  in  1874,  and  Rev.  Edwin 
Hatches  in  1880,  as  among  the  great- 
est that  have  been  delivered  in  that 
noted  Oxford  University  course 
since  its  foundation  in  1780.  Of  writ- 
ers of  the  Broad  Church  school,  such 


familiar  names  are  close  at  hand  as 
those  of  Colenso,  Whateley,  Stan- 
ley, Mil  man,  Maurice,  Kingsley, 
Jowett,  Farrar,  Plumptre,  Arnold, 
Robertson,  and  Stopford  Brooke,  men 
whose  writings  have  had  an  incalcu- 
lable influence  on  the  English-si)eak- 
ing  race,  and  are  destined  to  last  as 
long  as  literature  lasts.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  English  Church  to  have 
reared  Sydney  Smith,  Charles 
Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Sou  they,  De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  the 
Wesleys,  Keble,  the  Hares,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Jane  Austin  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  (daughters  of  clergymen), 
Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Newman, 
Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Graskell,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  and  Tennyson. 

In  the  various  colonies  of  Britain, 
where  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
established  by  law,  but  where  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  the  church  of 
the  governing  classes  gives  it  a  cer- 
tain prestige,  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  to  find  much 
intellectual  activity  and  a  fair 
amount  of  publication ;  but  in  all 
these  colonies — in  Canada,  Australia, 
British  India,  and  South  Africa,  in 
spite  of  prestige,  the  Church  has  still 
largely  the  character  of  a  missionary 
church,  and,  labor  being  great  and 
salaries  small,  little  strength  or 
money,  if  inspiration,  remains  for 
authorship.  Consequently,  beyond 
a  certain  amount  of  activity  in  the 
adaptation  of  greater  theological 
writings  to  local  needs,  or  in  the 
way  of  local  history  or  memoirs,  or 
sometimes  poetry,  the  British  colo- 
nial church  has  produced  compara- 
tively little  literature  worth  regard- 
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iDg.  In  Canada,  however,  there  has 
recently  been  produced  a  respectable 
poetical  literature,  the  creators  of 
which  are,  several  of  them,  either 
clergymen  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion or  the  sons  of  clergymen. 
Of  the  former  are  Frederick  George 
Scott  and  William  Wilfrid  Campbell ; 
of  the  latter,  the  late  Archibald 
Lampman,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
(also  a  novelist  and  historian),  and 
William  Carman  Roberts.  Other 
Canadian  churchmen  who  have  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  in  poetry  are 
Bliss  Carman,  William  Douw  Light- 
hall  and  Hunter  Duvar.  Of  recent 
Canadian  Episcopal  writers  of  much 
more  than  local  reputation,  the 
names  of  Gold  win  Smith,  Gilbert 
Parker  and  Grant  Allen  will  readily 
occur  to  all. 

In  the  United  States,  although  not 
a  few  of  the  early  Puritan  clergymen 
and  laymen  of  influence  were  reared 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  so 
necessarily  perpetuated  on  these 
shores  mental  and  spiritual  condi- 
tions that  belonged  to  the  old  world, 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  on  literature  at  first  and  for  a 
long  time  was  very  slight.  Indeed, 
among  American  historians,  novel- 
ists, essayists  and  poets,  of  whose 
work  we  have  enough  to  constitute 
at  least  a  respectable  body  of  litera- 
ture, one  looks  in  vain,  until  com- 
paratively recently,  for  many  names 
that  may  properly  be  ranked  as  ad- 
herents of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  George  Washington,  who 
of  course  was  only  incidentally  a 
man  of  letters,  was  a  churchman,  as 
were  Alexander  Hamilton,  "orator, 
writer,  soldier,  jurist,  financier,"  ac- 


cording  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
the  greatest  man  except  Washington 
the  country  in  his  times  had  ever 
seen  ;  John  Jay,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Chief-Justice  Marshall  and  Chief- 
Justice  Kent.  Washington  Irving 
and  Fenimore  Cooper  were  church- 
men, as  also  were  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Mrs.  Sigourney,  Robert  C.  Win throp, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Charles  Astor 
Bristed,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  and 
John  C.  Ropes.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  American  men  and  women 
of  letters,  however,  have  been  of 
New  England  Congregational,  or 
Scotch- Irish  Presbyterian, or  Middle- 
States  Quaker  stock.  In  interest  in 
education  the  early  Episcopalians 
were  not  behind  others.  In  1700  they 
founded  William  and  Mary  College 
in  Virginia,  and  in  1746  King's  Col- 
lege in  New  York;  but  while  these 
and  other  institutions  of  learning 
founded  by  them  did  much  towards 
elevating  the  scholarship  of  Ameri- 
can churchmen,  under  their  influence 
comparatively  little  literature  of  im- 
portance seems  to  have  come  to  birth. 
Of  present-day  authors,  particularly 
of  fiction,  the  Church  may  proi>erly 
claim  as  among  her  adherents  Weir 
Mitchell,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  Rose  Terry 
Cooke,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, and  presumably  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Winston  Churchill,  and  Paul  Leices- 
ter Ford;  while  in  various  lines  of 
authorship  we  have  such  men  as 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  Oscar  Fay  Adams, 
Greenough  White,  and  many  more, 
whose  names  in  one  or  another  of  the 
many  intelligent  sections  of  our  great 
country  are  quite  as  well  known. 
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Of  writers  among  the  earlier  clergy 

of  the  Church  in  America,  a  few  have 

left  works  that  are  destined  to 
last.  In  controversial  literature  we 
have  the  late  Bishop  Kip  of  Cali- 
fornia, whose  Double  Witness  of 
the  Church  is  a  somewhat  notable 
book;  in  hymnology  we  have  William 
Augustus  Muhlenbarg,  the  author 
of  "  I  would  not  live  alway,"  and 
other  much-used  hymns;  and  Bishop 
GFeorge  Washington  Doane,  author 
of  *'8oftly  now  the  light  of  day." 
In  intellectual  activity  to-day  the 
Episcopal  clergy  are  not  behind  those 
of  any  other  body.  In  the  domain  of 
church  history  we  have,  or  have 
recently  had,  such  writers  as  Bishop 
Perry,  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell,  Prof.  A. 
V.  G.  Allen,  Rev.  C.  C.  Tiflfany,  and 
Dr.  Morgan  Dix.  In  sermons  and  es- 
says we  have  Heber  and  William  W. 
Newton,  sons  of  Dr.  Richard  Newton, 
the  noted  ''children's  preacher,"  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Bishop  Hugh  Miller 
Thompson,  Dean  Hodges  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Theological  School,  the  late 
Bishop  Brooks,  the  late  Dr.  Arthur 
Brooks,  Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  Dr. 
Wm.  R.  Huntington,  and  many 
others.  In  ethics  and  sociology  we 
have  Dean  Hodges  and  Professor 
Nash;  in  canon  law.  Dr.  John  Fulton; 
in  theology,  the  late  eminent  and 
saintly  Elisha  Mulford,  Professor 
Charles  A.  Briggs  and  Professor 
William  P.  Du  Bose ;  in  devotional 
poetry,  Bishop  William  Croswell 
Doane  ;  in  the  relations  between  re- 
ligion and  national  government, 
Elisha  Mulford  ;  in  biography.  Prof. 
A.  V.  G.  Allen ;  in  stories  for  young 
people.  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand  and  Lucy 
Ellen  Guernsey ;  of  able  newspaper 
editors,  and  reviewers,  Hamilton  W. 
Xfabie,  Dr.  John  Fulton,  and  Rev. 
Charles  James  Wood. 

In  the  metropolitan  diocese  of  New 
York  we  find  naturally  many  of  the 
roost  gifted  of  our  American  clergy. 
There  is  no  nook  or  corner  of  the 
country  to  which  the  name  of  the 


honored  Bishop  of  the  diocese  has 
not  gone.  It  is  true  his  contribu- 
tions in  book  form  to  the  literature 
of  the  Church  have  not  been  many, 
but  there  can  be  few  men  in  this  or 
any  country  of  more  varied  intel- 
lectual endowment  than  he.  ^  Nor 
can  a  clergyman  of  higher  mental 
attainments  be  found  in  the  Church 
than  his  successor  in  Grace  Church, 
the  eminent  scholarly  advocate  of 
Christian  unity,  William  R.  Hunt- 
ington, D.D.  The  great  Phillips 
Brooks  was  essentially  a  man  of 
letters,  as  his  beautiful  hymns, 
stimulating  Yale  lectures  on  preach- 
ing,  and  two  or  three  volumes  of 
published  sermons  show ;  and  with 
such  men  thinking  and  writing  still 
as  Doctors  Potter,  Allen,  Hodges, 
McConnell,  Thompson,  Huntington 
and  Nash,  and  with  the  Church 
growing  with  great  rapidity  in  almost 
all  the  great  centres  of  thought  and 
literary  expression,  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  her  influence  in  letters 
will  very  soon  decrease. 

SOMETIME. 

Sometime,  sometime. 
The  clouds  of  ignorance  shall  part  asunder. 
And  we  shall  see  the  fair  blue  sky  of  truth 
Spangled   with  stars,   and  look   with  joy  and 

wonder 
Up  to  the  happy  dream-lands  of  our  youth, 

And  thither  climb. 

Sometime,  sometime, 
The  passion  of  the  heart  we  keep  dissembling 
Shall  free  herself  and  rise  on  silver  winff. 
And  all  these  broken  chords  of  music,  trembling 
Deep  in  the  soul,  our  lips  shall  learn  to  sing, 

A  strain  sublime. 

Sometime,  sometime. 
Love's  broken  links  shall  all  be  reunited, 
But  not  upon  the  ashy  forge  of  pain; 
The    full-blown    roses    dead,    the   sweet    budi 

blighted 
Shall  bloom  beside  life's  garden  walks  again, 

In  summer's  prime. 

Sometime,  sometime. 
The    prophet's    unsealed     lips     shall    straight 

deliver 
The  message  of  eternal  life  uncursed; 
Wind-swepi,  the  poet's  heaven-tuned  soul  shall 

quiver. 
And  from  his  trembling  lyre  at  length  shall  burst 

Immortal  rhyme. 

— Arthur  Wkntworth  Eaton. 


Gems  From  the  Talmud. 


From  Madison  C.  Peters's  *'  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud."* 


When  the  ox  is  down,  many  are  the 
batchers. 

Hear  sixty  advisers,  but  be  guided  by 
your  own  conviction. 

A  thing  to  which  a  fool  does  not  con- 
sent, know  as  the  right  thing. 

Look  not  at  the  cask,  but  at  what  is  in 
it.  A  new  cask  may  contain  old  wine, 
and  an  old  one  may  be  altogether  empty. 

Prom  vagrants  chit-chat,  from  rags 
vermin. 

He  laid  his  money  on  the  horns  of  a 
deer. 

Poverty  comes  from  God,  but  not  dirt. 

Beautiful  are  the  admonitions  of  those 
whose  lives  accord  with  their  teachings. 

It  is  better  to  lend  than  to  give.  To 
give  employment  is  better  than  either. 

The  noblest  of  all  charities  is  an  en- 
abling the  poor  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

One  bird  tied  is  better  than  a  hundred 
flying. 

Better  eat  onions  all  thy  life  than  dine 
upon  geese  and  chickens  once  and  then 
long  in  vain  for  more  ever  after. 

He  that  hires  one  garden  will  eat  birds ; 
he  that  hires  many  gardens,  the  birds  will 
eat  him. 

Cold  water,  morning  and  evening,  is 
better  than  all  the  cosmetics. 


(•)  The  Wit  and  Wisdom  off  the  Talmud.  Edited  by 
Madison  C.  Peters.  Published  by  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Coflif>any. 


The  egg  of  to-day  is  better  than  the  hen 
of  to-morrow. 

Dignity  does  not  consist  in  a  silk  dress. 

Thy  friend  has  a  friend,  and  thy  friend's 
friend  has  a  friend  ;  be  discreet. 

Live  within  your  means ;  spend  more 
on  your  clothing  and  most  on  your  home. 

An  ass  tied  to  the  sun  (a  fool  in  a  high 
station). 

If  thy  friends  agree  in  calling  thee  an 
ass,  go  and  get  a  halter  around  thee. 

There  are  many  friends  at  the  door  of 
the  store,  but  there  are  none  at  the  door 
of  misery. 

When  the  calf  kicks,  'tis  time  to  thrash 
the  cow. 

What  the  child  says  out  of  doors  he  has 
learnt  indoors. 

Rather  be  thou  the  tail  among  lions 
than  the  head  among  foxes. 

When  he  was  a  puppy  I  fed  him,  and 
when  he  became  a  dog  ho  bit  me. 

Judge  charitably  every  man,  and  justify 
him  all  you  can. 

Whatever  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  to 
thy  neighbor. 

The  laborer  at  his  work  needs  not  rise 
before  the  greatest  doctor. 

He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a  handi- 
craft trade  neglects  his  parental  duty. 


The  Empire  of  the  Ghetto. 


By  ADOLPHE  DANZIGER. 


SLUMMERS  and  other  curioa 
^who  measure  the  mental  life 
of  the  Ghetto  by  ita  uncleanly 
aspect,  or  by  the  sight  of  bewigged 
and  bargaining  women;  women  who 
are  pathetic  in  tbeir  poverty  and 
others  who  offer  potatoes  with  a  glad 
hand  and  happy  smile ;  or  by  the 
sight  of  bearded  merchants  with  their 
odd  speech — have  but  a  pitiable  un- 
derstanding of  the  tremendous  forces 
at  work  to  raise  a  semi  barbaric  peo- 
ple from  thednst  of  self  debasement 
to  the  clear  pedestal  of  American 
manhood  and  citizenship. 
It  was  Goethe  who  said, 

"  Would'st  thou  the  poet  understand? 
Then  hie  thee  to  ibe  poet's  land." 

To  understand  Ihe  aspirations  of 
the  Ghetto  Jew,  to  know  what  is 
being  done  for  him  by  his  more  for- 
tunate brother,  to  see  how  much 
willingness  he  himself  lends  to  aid 
in  the  realization  of  the  plans  made 
and  worked  out  for  his  social  and 
mental  redemption,  one  mast  go  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Educational  Al- 
liance on  East  Broadway  and  Jeffer- 
son Street,  New  York,  and  peep  into 
the  rooms  where  hundreds  of 
young  children  are  eagerly  absorbing 
American    thought,    manners     and 

•  Copr^Bhlcd  bf  Ibc  aalhor,  IMO. 


Speech.  One  must  look  into  their 
faces,  talk  to  them,  learn  of  their 
past  and  their  hopes  for  the  future  ; 
one  must  go  to  the  evening  classes  for 
adults,  to  the  gymnasium,  to  the 
literary  and  social  clubs,  to  the  read- 
ing rooms,  to  the  library,  even  to  the 
synagogue  and  the  entertainment 
hall;  then  and  then  only  will  it  be- 


come apparent  that  ages  of  oppres- 
sion, unspeakable  cruelties,  and 
total  disabilities  have  caused  the 
spirit  of  the  people  who  gave  to  the 
world  a  Moses,  Isaiah  and  a  Christ, 
to  lie  dormant,  but  have  not  killed 
it.  If  the  Jews  themselves  have  any 
doubt  about  the  saving  grace  of  that 
spirit  which  raised  a  horde  of  slaves 
to  a  self-conscious  nation,  or  that 
other  spirit  which  raised  the  religion 
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o(  a  tribe  to  a  world-swaying  power, 
which  made  mercy  and  self-abnega- 
tioa  a  condition  to  BalTation,  let 
them  go  to  the  Kew  York  Gtetto 
and  Bee  what  a  band  of  noble  men 
and  noble  women  can  do  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  fellow  creature. 

Who  cares  whether  it  be  done  in 
the  name  of  Christ  or  in  the  name  of 
Moses?  Humanity  is  the  greatest  of 
all  names.  For  it  Moses  bore  the 
burden  of  his  refractory  people;  for 
it  Christ  carried  His  Cross  to  Gol- 
gotha; for  it  John  Huss  went  to  the 
stake,  and  noble  men  of  all  ages  and 
all  climes  have  suffered  ignominy 
and' death. 

I;  .There  is  one  agency  working 
ceaselessly  to  lift  up  the  Ghetto 
dweller  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  sweetness  of  American  freedom 
and  citizenship,  and  that  agency  is 
the  Educational  Alliance.  My  prin- 
cipal consideration  at  present  is  the 
Educational  Alliance,  where  the 
young  are  trained — as  the  late  Dr. 
Lilienthal  used  to  say — to  so  live 
that,  if  they  cannot  realize  the 
ideal,  they  should  idealize  the  real; 
while  those  of  the  adnlts  in  whom 
the  desire  for  mental  improvement 
is  keen  enough  to  spare  an  hour  or 
two  from  the  killing  work  in  the 
sweat  shop,  or  the  equally  moilsome 
occupation  of  peddling,  find  ready 
aid  in  the  Educational  Alliance. 

Candor  compels  the  statement  that 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  Jewish 
immigrants  past  the  flush  of  young 
manhood  cares  for  so-called  "  Gen- 
tile learning."  A  locksmith,  whom 
I  interviewed  on  the  subject,  said, 
"And  if  I  could  write  Gentile-like 
would  I  get  a  better  seat  in  Para- 


dise i "  Would  he  i  I  really  could 
not  answer.  According  to  Kant,  the 
nndemonstrable  does  not  exist,  and 
how  could  anyone  say  that  writing 
is  a  sijie  qua  non  in  Paradise  1  The 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  had 
probably  very  liltle  desire  at  any 
time  in  their  lives  to  acquire  much 
of  the  tronblesome   article.     They 


lived  in  poverty  in  Bussia,  Roumanis 
and  Poland,  and  their  ambition  was 
to  own — next  to  a  comfortable  living 
and  freedom  from  oppressive  laws — 
such  learning  as  would  stand  them 
in  good  stead  before  the  Judgment 
Seat  of  God.  and  whatlearning  could 
possibly  do  that  but  Hebrew  ?  The 
orthodox  Jew  in  benighted  lauds 
knows  full  well  that  "Gentile  learn- 
ing" leads  to  Gentile  practice,  and 
tends  to  arouse  ambitions  and  desires 
totally  at  variance  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Jews.  To  him, 
therefore,  every  occupation  that  is 
not  in  some  manner  related  to  the 
clean,  patriarchal  methods  of  bis 
ancestors  is,  if  not  wholly  wrong, 
not  exactly  right.  He  takes  to  trade 
and  even  to  hard  work  gladly,  If 
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with  these  he  can  have  the  pleasare 
ot  spendiDg  aD  honr  or  two  in  dis- 
cnssion  of  abstrase  passages  in  the 
Talmod,  or  hear  a  discoarse  by  the 
^loqTient  Jargon  orator,  the  Rev. 
Masliansky,  or  the  saperb  exegetist, 
the  Rev.  Joshna  Segal. 

Thf  se  are  pleasures  with  which  are 
joined  potent  salvatory  profits.  For 
when  his  eoal  appears  before 
Jehovah's  throne,  it  is  asked:  "How 
didst  thoa  spend  thy  time  on  earth  V 
If  it  can  answer,  "In  the  stndy  of 
Thy  Iaw,  O  Lord,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  sages  in  Israel,"  Jehovah 
noda  approval,  and  says:  "Enter 
thou  the  congregation  of  the  right- 
eous." But  what  chance  has  such 
a  soul  when  its  owner  had  been  read- 
ing Karl  Marx,  Darwin,  Hnxley, 
and  the  rest  of  the  mental  secession- 
ists; or  if  its  owner  had  spent  his 
time  in  theatres,  or  in  making 
"images,"  or  teaching  political 
economy,  or  carrying  political  ban- 
ners, or  making  political  speeches, 
or  running  for  "unholy"  oflSces,  or 
dallying  over  oysters,  pork  chops  or 
steaks  in  the  gilded  halls  of  uptown 
caravansaries  3  Far  nobler  it  is  to 
pash  a    hand  cart  or   sell  Kosher 


sausage  to  children  of  orthodox 
parents,  or  to  sell  apples,  or  fish,  or 
Sabbath  candles  to  the  devout  in 
Israel  (though  one  is  a  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  Talmud- 
ists  and  oneself  learned  in  the  lore 
of  the  Rabbis),  than  be  occupied 
with  work  that,  if  it  be  more  profita- 
ble, entails  greater  expense  and  takes 
one  away  from  contemplation  of 
divine  mysteries  and  meritorious 
studies.  Farsweeterandmorewhole> 
some  it  is  to  aid  others  in  the  observ- 
anceof  the  many  injunctions,  Mosaic 
and  Rabbinic,  if  one  cannot  do  better, 
than  to  aid  people  in  losing  their 
time  and  their  money  on  seeing  the 
Gentiles  hammer  each  other  with 
their  fists,  or  on  races  and  other 
abominations  unto  the  Lord. 

Your  information,  dear  Gentiles, 
is  sadly  incomplete,  if  you  do  not 
know  that  a  Jew  must  observe  six 
hundTed  and  thirteen  command- 
■ments,  and  must  utter  one  hundred 
and  one  blessings  each  day  ;  bless- 
ings before  eating  and  drinking,  and 
after ;  different  blessings  for  differ- 
ent drinks  and  different  eatables; 
blessings  after  ablations,  morning, 
noon  and  night,  before  going  to  bed 
and  on  rising;  at  the  sight  of  a  prince, 
parent  or  friend,  and  divers  bless- 
ings for  the  appearance  of  natural 
phenomena — in  fact,  for  every  con- 
ceivable enjoyment,  sight  and  ex- 
perience in  life.  The  more  learned 
he  is,  the  better  and  greater  his  op- 
portunity for  such  observance. 
Hindered  from  observing  every  minn- 
tise  by  ignorance  or  otherwise,  he 
may  at  least  reap  some  benefit  by 
aiding  others  in  the  good  work ; 
wherefore  it  is  not  only  a  mundane 
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profit  to  sell  candles  and  fish  and 
the  many  luxaries  pious  Israelites 
seek  for  the  Sabbath,  bat  a  heavenly 


merit  also,  and  the  candle  seller 
who  cries  ont  "The  finest  candlea, 
cheap  for  the  holy  Sabbath,"  is 
more  of  an  agent  in  the  sam  total 
of  orthodox  Jewish  piety  than  you 
Gentiles  wot  of.  To  him  "education" 
is  a  matter  which  he  does  not  dis- 
dain, but  which  he  cannot  really 
afford;  he  must  earn  the  means  him- 
self to  properly  welcome  the  Bride 
Sabbath,  and  to  give  his  children  an 
education.  On  that  point  he  agrees 
with  (he  aristocrats  of  all  nations; 
his  hope  is  centered  in  what  his  son 
"  is  going  to  be' ' — a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
a  merchant — yes,  a  merchant  with  a 
great  store;  not  a  small  store,  with 
overcoats  which  you  have  to  hang 
outside  at  ten  dollars  apiece,  but  a 
great,  big  store  on  Broadway,  of 
which  his  son,  who  has  the  new 
spirit,  has  dreamed  dreams.  Yes,  a 
big  store,  and  a  great  house,  a  banker, 
a  millionaire — oh,  a  millionaire  I  If 
God  would  only  let  his  son  become  a 
millionaire.  Then  there  is  the  young 
immigrant  under  the  age  of  fifteen, 
who  looks  upon  this  strange  land 


after  his  brief,  dingy  life  in  the  old 
country;  he  thinks  less  of  millions 
but  more  of  education.  He  wants  to 
be  an  American,  and  he  learns  eagerly 
and  quickly.  The  Educational  Alli- 
ance aids  these  young  people  not 
only  intellectually',  but  directs  them 
into  those  walks  of  life  for  which 
their  capabilities  best  fit  them ;  it 
aids  in  upholding  their  religions 
consciousness,  and  to  develop  them 
physically. 

The  Alliance  Building  has  become 
the  social  centre  of  the  East  Side. 
It  has  a  splendid  library,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  roof  garden,  outside  play 
grounds,  where  you  may  see  notable 
acrobatic  feats,  and  where  Jakie 
Cohen,  the  champion  runner  of  the 
Ghetto,  daily  amazes  the  public  by 
his  leaps  and  runs;  connected  with 
the  Educational  Alliance  is  a  kinder- 
garden  and  well-appointed  day  school 
and  night  school,  where  the  young 
are  taught  and  prepared  for  entrance 
into  the  higher  classes  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  older  men  and 
women  given  a  chance  to  acquire 
such  secular  learning  as  they  were 
deprived  of  by  the  sad  conditions  in 
the  benighted  countries  where  they 
formerly  lived.  That  these  people 
need  but  a  chance,  is  evident  by  the 
vast  numbers  that  attend  the  respec- 
tive classes.  The  average  attendance 
for  the  past  year  was  no  less  than 
6,000  daily.  The  register  in  the 
general  classes,  which  include  litera- 
ture, science,  commerce,  art  and 
music,  shows  an  attendance  of  1,300 
daily;  the  social  and  literary  clubs, 
1,000;  thegymnasium,  500  ;  Hebrew 
and  religion,  3,500;  the  kindergarden, 
200 ;  the  average  attendance  in  the 
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reading  room  is  1,261  daily,  and  over 
650  of  the  best  books  are  taken  out 
daily  from  the  library. 

How  does  this  standard  of  a 
people's  mental  effort  compare  with 
that  of  other  nationalities  coming 
to  our  shores?  What  are  we  to 
think  of  them  ?  How  regard  them 
in  the  light  of  the  promise  they  give 
for  American  citizenship,  manhood 
and  patriotism  ? 

Perhaps  t^e  reading  of  books  is  no 
guarantee  for  a  man's  honesty,  nor 
of  his  patriotism.  Perhaps  it  is  not. 
But  then  we  take  these  chances  with 
every  one,  native  or  foreign.  How- 
ever, it  surely  gives  the  lie  to  those 
who  say  that  the  Jew  has  sense  for 
naught  but  trade.  I  was  in  the 
Educational  Alliance  School.  I  saw 
the  children,  I  spoke  to  them,  I 
heard  their  "Allegiance  to  the  Flag," 
I  heard  their  enthusiastic  applause 
when  I  told  them  that  they  should 
love  this  country  above  all  things  on 
earth,  I  saw  their  eyes  flash  when  I 
told  them  that,  rich  or  poor,  they 
must  always  be  ready  to  respond  to 
their  country's  call,  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  as  did  the  heroes  in  our 
war  with  Spain.  That  is  the  timber 
the  empire  of  the  Ghetto  is  growing 
for  the  building  up  of  the  greater 
empire  of  America.  These  youths 
will  take  the  sweet  burden  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  lovingly  and  faith- 
fully upon  their  shoulders. 

I  also  sav7  the  teachers,  the  noble 
young  women  who  give  up  their 
lives  to  this  cleanest  and  holiest  of 
missionary  work;  the  gentle  Miss 
Hays,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
who  assures  me  that  reprimands  of 
children  are  rare,  and  punishment  or 


expulsion  almost  unknown  ;  the  cul- 
tivated Miss  Davis,  who  teaches  the 
highest  class,  and  who  told  me  that 
she  makes  arbitrary  pauses  to  give 
her  willing  pupils  a  rest,  and  the 
other  teachers  whom  the  earnestness 
of  the  children,  their  great  desire  to 
learn,  encourages  to  highest  efforts. 

In  one  of  the  classes.  Miss  Hexter's 
room,  I  saw  a  boy  about  eleven  years 
of  age ;  he  was  rather  tall,  clean 
featured  and  tow  headed.  As  the 
lesson  continued  I  noticed  that  the 
boy  was  staring  in  one  direction 
without  moving  a  muscle.  The 
teacher  told  me  that  he  was  blind, 
but  would  not  miss  attendance  at 
school  for  anything.  I  spoke  to  the 
boy. 

*'Why  do  you  come  here  ?"  I  asked. 
It  was  a  proper  question,  improperly 
put,  for  Jargon  is  not  elastic.  But 
he  knew  what  I  meant — ah,  how 
well  he  knew  what  I  meant ! 

''I  want  to  learn  all  I  can  hear,' 
he  said,   "and  this,  you  know,  is  a 
Jewish  school." 

And  I  equally  understood  what  he 
meant ;  for  if  he  went  to  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  he  would  be  drawn 
away  from  his  own — Ms  own. 

Few  of  these  children  were  entirely 
ignorant.  Many  had  been  to  schools 
in  Russia  and  Roumania,  and  no 
sooner  do  they  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  English  word  than  they  have  also 
the  thought.  I  found  several  boys, 
though,  who  had  not  been  to  any 
but  a  Hebrew  school — a  *Heder — in 
Russia.  One  such,  eleven  years  of 
age,  came  to  this  country  three 
months  ago,  and  has  attended  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  School  in  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance  building  for  three 
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weeks.  I  was  sbown  a  specimen  of 
his  penmanship  and  it  was  really 
marreloDB.  Bat  then,  after  talking 
to  him  for  a  few  mlnoteB,  I  marveled 
less.  There  is  nothing  impossible 
to  a  mind  that  at  the  age  of  eleven 
had  already  delved  in  the  mynterieB 
of  the  Talmud,  knew  in  Hebrew  the 
five  books  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
and  could  recite  the  resonant  lines 
of  Isaiah  by  heart.  Even  Dr.  Blan- 
stein,  the  superintendent  of  the 
school,  who  questioned  the  boy, 
manifested  astonishment. 

However,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  this  extreme  in  the  cnltivation 
of  Hebraic  learning  belongs  to  Russia 
alone.  Right  here  in  the  Ghetto, 
long  laefore  the  child  is  qualified  for 
the  school  or  even  the  kindergarden, 
he  is  taught  Hebrew;  not  merely  the 
form  used  for  prayers,  but  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  with  a  proper 
translation  of  it  in  English  or  Jargon. 

I  was  walking  down  East  Broad- 
way, when  I  was  arrested  by  the 
arrison  of  a  tiny  boy  with  a  soldier 
cap  on  his  head,  a  rather  dirty  waist 
and  little  breeches.  But  his  face, 
though  unwashed,  was  the  face  of  a 
cherub,  and  his  eyes — oh,  the  mar- 


velous eyes  of  that  child  1  There 
was  serenity  and  laughter  in  them 
even  without  the  smiling  lipa. 

I  returned  his  sweet  salute,  and 
asked  his  name. 

"Mordechai."  saidhe,"Mordechai 
Cohen  ;  now  give  me  a  penny.  " 

He  held  forth  his  little  hand.  I 
found  no  incongruity  between  the 
divine  and  the  mendacious.  Alas, 
was  not  this  the  badge  and  sign  of 
the  Jew  for  ages — divinity  and  men- 
dacity— one  born  of  the  kings  and 
seers  of  the  race,  the  other  born  of 
the  cruelty  and  savage  treatment  oC 
him  by  other  races?  The  sight  rather 
pleased  me,  aa  it  was  the  emblem  of 
that  melange  of  religion  and  business 
that  sways  the  entire  Empire  of  the 
Ghetto. 

"Why  should  I  give  yon  a  pen- 
ny ? "  I  asked,  trying  to  find  out  if 
mendacity  was  merely  handmaid  to 
his  nobler  being  or  mistress. 

"  'Cause  you  are  rich,"  he  replied. 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  am 
rich?"  I  asked. 

"'Cause  you  havefineclotheson," 
was  his  rejoinder,  as  his  eyes  sur- 
veyed my  habiliments. 

Mendacity  is,  after  all,  a  clever 
blending  of  logic,  acuteness,  sophis- 
try and  viciousness.  Was  this  child 
mendacious,  pure  and  simple;  was  he 
a  trained  Pariah,  with  all  the  cun- 
ning for  passing  prey  ? 

These  were  my  thoughts  as  I 
looked  at  the  smiling  face  and  the 
outstretched  hands. 

"How  old  are  you,  Mordechai 
Cohen?"  I  asked. 

"  Four  years,  "  he  replied. 

Four  years  is  rather  a  tender  age,  I 
thought,  to  be  a  mendacious  little 
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heggax.  Still,  if  there  was  aDything 
in  that  child  that  corresponded  to 
the  divine  light  in  his  eyes,  I  was 
willing  to  encourage  him  and  those 
who  taught  him  the  mean  art. 

"  Do  you  go  to  the  Kindergarden, 
Mordechai  ? "  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  said,  curling  his  lip; 
**  I  go  to  'Heder  (Hebrew  school)." 

I  gasped. 

**  You  go  to  'Heder  I  and  what  do 
you  learn  in  'Heder  ? " 

*'0h, 'Humish  (the  Pentateuch)." 

My  breath  came  short  with  aston- 
ishment and  incredulity.  For  you 
must  know  that  'Humish  stands  in 
the  same  scholastic  relation  in  the 
Hebrew  curriculum  as  the  reading  of 
Xenophon  in  the  classical  classes, 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  a  boy  (even  of  six)  entering 
the  High  School  would  not  be  read- 
ing Xenophon.  How  early  must 
this  tiny  Hebrew  have  started  his 
scholastic  career,  if  at  the  age  of  four 
he  could  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  1 

"  Can  you  recite  the  first  sentence 
in  the  Bible?  If  you  can  I'll  give 
you  five  pennies." 

*'  Five  pennies  1 "  he  cried. 

*' Yes,  and  more  if  you  do  it  well," 
I  said. 

"Hm,"    he    said,   and  a  fleeting 

smile    passed    over    his    features. 

*'That  is   nothing.     Bereshis  horo 

elohim  es ha  shamayim  ve-es  Tiooretz 

Ve-ho-oreiz  hoyeso  sohu  vovohu.^^ 

He  kept  on — fine,  fluent  and  reso- 
nant— until  I  stopped  him.  My 
heart  beat  like  a  steam  hammer  and 
my  head  reeled.  You  Gentiles  may 
not  comprehend  my  feeling;  you 
may  with  a  8ui)ercilious  air  say  that 
this  was  a  parrot-like  recital,  taught 


to  fit,  etc.,  etc.  But  1  know  better. 
I  augmented  the  test;  I  started  the 
first  Psalm  in  Hebrew  myself,  and 
he  at  once  continued  the  sentence. 
He  knew.  I  asked  him  to  translate, 
and  he  translated  into  English 
and  Jargon.  I  was  moved  beyond 
my  power  to  describe.  I  caught  his 
tiny  body  in  my  arms  and  I  kissed 
his  divine  and  unwashed  face,  and  I 
emptied  all  my  change  into  his  little 
hands  and  told  him  to  give  it  to  his 
mamma. 

Would  you  know  why  I  was  so 
overcome?  Because  in  that  four- 
year-old  I  saw  the  genius  of  the 
prophets  and  seers  of  Israel ;  in  him 
I  saw  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Jewish  people  to  give  the  world  a 
Christ ;  in  the  serenity  of  his  eyes  I 
saw  the  Divine  Youth  who  discoursed 
the  Law  before  the  elders  in  the 
temple  ;  in  this  child  I  saw  the  con- 
quering intelligence  of  the  race,  and 
in  his  vivacious  features  I  saw  the 
glorious  future  of  American  Israel, 
even  as  I  saw  in  his  unwashed  face 
the  ages  of  Jewish  oppression,  of 
unhealthy  environments,  of  poverty 
and  neglect,  of  the  yellow  badge  of 
shame,  of  the  vicious  brutality  of 
his  fellow  man  that  made  of  him  a 
cunning,  mendacious  creature,  hated 
and  hating.  I  saw  also  that  this 
young  Jew,  nurtured  on  the  sap  of 
Hebrew  lore  and  secular  education, 
will  go  forth  from  the  Empire  of  the 
Ghetto  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  serv- 
ing his  God  and  his  country  with 
unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion. 

For  however  strong  outward  influ- 
ence may  assail  him,  he  will  not 
falter,  for  his  foundation  is  built  on 
a  rock. 
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He  will  not  squabble  about  the 
principles  iovolving  Ibe  politics  of 
the  Josephite  faction  and  the  Segal - 
ite  faction  of  the  Ghetto  ;  his  princi- 
ples will  be  the  principles  of  the 
founders  of  onr  Republic  ;  freedom 
will  be  hia  watchword,  and  mercy 
his  practice.  And  this  wonderfal 
transformation  will  be  to  the  lasting 
glory  of  the  men  who  spend  money 
and  time  to  redeem  the  oppressed  of 
the  race,  to  elevate  them  mentally 
and  physically,  and  many  otbers  who 


gire  with  lavish  hand  to  carry  on 
the  great  work.  It  is  in  sooth  the 
noblest  of  all  charities  and  must 
meet  the  approval  of  all  good  men  ; 
for — 

"  In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  diiagree. 
But  all  mankind's  concerned  in  charily  ; 
A]]  mast  be  false  that  Ibwart  this  great  end, 
And  all  of  God  thai  bless  mankind,  or  mend." 

Of  the  Other  great  factors  in  the 
Empire  of  the  Ghetto — its  Journal- 
ism, its  Stage  and  its  Literature — I 
shall  speak  later. 


^. 
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A  SPIRIT  PASSED  BEFORE  ME. 

FBOU   JOB. 

A  SPIRIT  passed  before  me:   I  beheld 
The  face  of  Immortality  unveiled— 
Deep  sleep  came  down  on  every  eye  save  mine — 
And  there  it  stood  — all  formless — but  divine: 
Along  my  bones  Ibe  creeping  flesh  did  quake; 
And,  as  my  damp  hair  siiSened,  thus  it  spake: 
"  Is  man  more  just  than  God  1    Is  man  more  pure 
Than  be  who  deems  even  Seraphs  Insecure? 
Creatures  at  clay — vain  dwellers  in  [he  dust — 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just  ? 
Things  of  a  day!     You  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and  blind  to  Wisdom's  wasted  light!" 

—From  Byron'i  Mcbri^  AftUditi. 


CHURCH  GHOSTS. 


EOWDING  about  the  twentieth 
century  are  some  church  ghosts 
which  should  be  recognized  as 
spectres  of  darkness  and  devoid  of  any 
real  life.  The  ghost  of  infidelity  moved 
through  the  past  years  and  frightened 
many  good  people  into  pessimism,  and 
tamed  the  morning  dawn  into  night.  A 
thoughtful  investigation  of  the  real  condi- 
tions of  the  present  hour  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  infidels  and  skeptics  are  dead  or 
dying.  The  boldness  of  a  Voltaire  and 
Paine,  and  the  blasphemy  of  an  Ingersoll, 
have  disappeared  from  platform  and  press. 
If  they  have  any  followers  they  are  un- 
known and  lost  in  the  great  tide  of  faith 
which  is  sweeping  around  the  earth.  Even 
the  unbelief  in  the  realm  of  scholarship 
and  science  has  lost  all  its  heroism.  We 
are  facing  the  Eastern  sky  and  the  golden 
rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

The  ghost  of  criticism — ^a  relative  of 
skepticism — ^has  clasped  hands  with  its 
kin,  and  together  they  are  rushing  into 
hiding.  The  book  of  Revelation  is  more 
secure  in  its  stupendous  claims  of  power 
and  inspiration  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Its  critics  have  com- 
mitted suicide,  instead  of  murder.  They 
may  have  slain  each  other  by  the  wild  use 
of  the  knife,  but  they  have  not  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  Bible. 

Most  of  the  books  of  the  higher  critics 
are  now  rubbish,  and  in  the  literary  waste 
basket ;  but  the  Book  of  books  is  increas- 
ing its  circulation  by  the  million,  and  its 
influence  by  the  touch  of  infinity. 

The  ghost   of  evolution  loomed  up  in 


the  darkness  of  recent  years,  and  trembling 
faith  almost  fainted  in  its  presence.  It 
contradicted  the  old  truths  and  teachings. 
It  even  laid  unholy  hands  upon  the  Cross. 
It  seemed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  but  wo  have  almost  lost  the  word 
from  our  vocabulary,  and  most  of  its  ad- 
vocacy from  our  pul  pits  ;  in  its  new  gar- 
ments it  fails  to  frighten  the  weakest  of 
men.  Blood  and  sacrifice  moan  more  to 
all  men,  and  any  substitute  is  abhorred. 

There  is  the  ghost  of  sectarianism  among 
the  number.  There  was  bigotry  and  divi- 
sion, but  now  there  is  charity  and  co-opera- 
tion. There  are  denominations,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  be.  The  wise  man  sees  in 
them  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel. 
The  element  of  competition  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  difference  in  standpoint 
and  vision  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
essentials  have  been  discovered,  and  love 
is  on  the  throne.  Different  churches  are 
working  together  in  great  movements — 
missionary,  social  and  evangelistic — in 
sweetest  harmonv.  The  fate  of  this  once 
startling  enemy  in  the  kingdom  of  hea^^en 
has  been  sealed.  The  deeper  unity  is  seen 
and  enjoyed.  All  these,  and  other  white- 
robed  and  bony  dwellers  of  darkness,  have 
ceased  to  frighten  the  church.  This  is  the 
brightest  hour  in  all  history.  These  gates 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  gold  and 
brilliant  with  the  prophecy  of  the  coming 
of  the  Christ.  There  is  sin,  and  there 
always  will  be;  but  there  is  righteousness, 
and  in  our  hearts  is  expectation. 

Cortland  Myers. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 


■pN  uo  century  has  bo  much  progress 
JT  been  made  iu  art,  literature,  politics, 
ethics  aud  general  science,  ae  in  the 
one  now  closing.  Yet,  with  all  the  ad- 
vancement, the  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  is  still  unsettled.  The  modern 
churchman  is  emphatic  in  his  asi;ertion 
that  the  conflict  has  ended  favorably  to 
theology,  while  the  scientist  is  equally 
positive  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fact 
remains  that,  behind  all  the  afllrmations, 
life,  man,  the  soul  and  creation  remain  a 
mystery  hard  to  solve. 

Prof.  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  the  University 
of  Jena,  one  of  the  leading  zoologists  of 
the  century,  sums  up  the  question,  from 
the  side  of  the  scientints,  in  his  new  book, 
The  Riddle  of  the  Universe. (*)  No  man  is 
better  fitted  for  the  work,  though  we  could 
wish  that  there  had  been  loss  dogmatism 
and  more  argument  in  his  "legacy  to  pos- 
terity," as  he  calls  his  last  great  achieve- 
ment. The  Riddle  of  the  Universe  is 
really  a  continuation  and  confirmation  of 
the  views  which  he  has  put  forward  iu  a 
number  of  volumes  during  the  last  half 
century.  A  glance  at  the  index  shows  the 
vastneas  of  the  field.  Not  only  does  the 
Professor  give  a  summary  of  the  great 
scientific  achievements  in  their  relation  to 
the  mystery  of  the  universe,  elaborating 
Darwin's  evolution  theory  as  regards  the 
bodily  frame  aud  the  physical  development 
of  man,  but  he  goes  far  deeper  into  the 
"riddle,"  and  argues  that   the  soul  has 
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passed  through  all  the  stages  of  evolution 
in  the  same  way  as  the  body.  He  main- 
tains that  no  soul  was  ever  created  by 
God,  except  as  the  physical  child  is  created 
through  the  union  of  the  sexes;  bat  he 
goes  farther  and  argues  that  not  only  is 
the  soul  conceived  at  the  same  time  as  the 
physical  body,  but  that  it  grows  aud  de- 
velops and  dies  in  the  same  way.  He  re- 
views the  old  ideas  of  trans- migration,  im- 
planting, creation  scatulation  and  division 
of  the  soul,  fearlessly  calling  them  mythical. 
This  subject  naturally  leads  to  the  higher 
one  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and 
to  the  contest  between  science  and  Christi- 
anity, In  the  consideration  of  the  Chris- 
tian belief  in  the  miraculous  Incarnation 
of  Christ,  the  Professor  is  more  dogmatic 
than  fair.  He  rejects  the  canonical  and 
accepts  the  apocryphal  gospel,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  latter  more 
nearly  coincides  with  his  own  coucluaions. 
He  does  not  admit  that  the  early  Christian 
fathers  may  have  had  good,  honest  reasons 
for  accepting  some  and  rejecting  other 
gospels. 

For  the  student,  for  the  scientific  seeker 
after  a  solution  of  27ie  Riddle  of  the 
Universe,  Prof.  Haeckel's  book  is  invalu- 
able. It  is  a  masterly  work,  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  even  though  ita  con- 
clusions may  not  be  accepted.  To  the 
general  reader,  who  can  understand  what 
he  reads,  this  work  of  the  greatest  Monistic 
philosopher  of  the  century  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  further  study  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life,  the  soul,  of  God  and  the 
hereafter.  JoHN  Db  Morgak. 


Sailing  Amon^  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


By  ROBERT  STUART  MACARTHUR. 


N  the  December  number  of  The 
Book  World  we  visited  the 
cosmopolitan  city  of  Honolulu 
and  its  immediate  environs.  We 
now  have  a  brief  additional  glimpse 
of  the  city,  and  then  start  for  our 
trip  among  the  beautiful  islands. 
One  cannot  properly  leave  Honolulu 
without  visiting  the  historic  Ka- 
waiahao  church.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Rev.  O.  P.  Emerson,  whose 
knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to 
these  islands  is  encyclopedic,  the 
visit  to  this  church  was  made.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1889.  It  was 
a  tribute  of  love  by  the  early  native 
converts  to  Christianity.  The  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  constructed 
were  taken  in  part  from  the  coral 
rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and 
were  carried  by  loving  hands  to  be 
placed  in  the  walls  of  the  church. 

This  building  represents  the  very 
heart  of  religious  work  on  these 
islands.  It  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  honored  names  of  Bingham, 
Armstrong,  Clarke  and  Parker.  It 
stands  also  in  close  relations  with 
the  work  of  Rev.  J.  Kawlaune,  a 
veteran  legislator  and  once  a  pastor. 
The  name  of  Rev.  J.  K.  Josepa  is 
also  worthily  associated  with  relig- 
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ious  work  among  the  natives  ;  this 
brave  man  stood  heroically  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Royalist 
period.  Back  of  the  church  is  the 
modest  cemetery  which  is  the  burial- 
place  of  such  missionary- heroes  as 
Armstrong,  Castle,  Cooke,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  early  days.  While 
visiting  this  church,  and  several 
other  times  while  in  Honolulu,  Rev. 
Sereno  E.  Bishop  was  met.  Mr. 
Bishop  is  a  man  of  great  force  and 
varied  ability.  His  articles  in  the 
New  York  Independent  and  other 
American  papers  did  much  to  cor- 
rect the  misrepresentations  of  the 
anti- American  party  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  daring  all  the  exciting  dis- 
cussions connected  with  the  over- 
throw of  royalty,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Republic.  Few 
men  on  the  islands  did  so  much  to 
remove  anti- American  prejudice 
and  to  expose  the  false  claims  of 
Liliuokalani.  He  called  down  upon 
himself  bitter  criticisms,  because  of 
his  American  loyalty  and  his  force- 
ful representations  of  all  the  inter- 
ests involved  during  the  discussions 
of  those  exciting  days. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  charac- 
ters on  the  islands,  until  the  time  of 
her  death,  was  H.  R.  H.  Princess 
Kaialani.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  Scotchman,   Mr.  A.  S.  Cleghorn, 
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and  of  a  Hawaiian  mother.  She  was 
a  favorite  of  Liliuokalani,  and  wae 
chosen  by  her  to  be  her  successor, 
so  that  for  a  nnmber  of  yeara  she 
was  the  heiress  presamptive.  Her 
father  was  wise  enough  to  malie 
himself  extremely  inconspicuous 
during  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Tbe  Princess  was  educated  in  Great 
Britain.  She  was  once  the  guest  of 
ex-President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  at 


has  recently  occurred,  created  sin- 
cere sorrow  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Her  education 
was  broad  and  thorough,  and  she 
was  unnsaally  attractive,  alike 
because  of  her  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  her  gentle  and  charming 
character. 

St.    Andrew's    Cathedral    is    an 
ecclesiastical  structure  of  consider- 
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their  home  in  New  York.  A  certain 
annual  sum  was  voted  her  by  the 
young  Republic,  becanse,  while  it 
was  aflirmed  that  she  had  no  legal 
claim  upon  the  Republic,  she  had  a 
species  of  moral  claim,  because  she 
had  expected  to  be  some  day  Queen 
of  those  islands.  Theyoung  Princess 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of 
every  class,  and  her  death,   which 


able  proportion  and  pretension.  The 
bishop  is  an  Englishman  who  does 
not  seem  readily  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  religious  conditions  of  the 
islands.  When  this  writer  visited 
Honolulu  the  relations  between  the 
bishopand  his  cui'ate  were  anything 
but  cordial,  and  the  religious  work 
suffered  greatly  in  consequence. 
Probably  better  conditions  now  pre- 
vail. 
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In  the  article  of  the  December 
number  reference  was  made  to  the 
statue  of  Ramehameha  I.,  the 
Napoleon  of  the  Hav^aiian  Islands. 
We  are  glad  now  to  give  a  represen- 
tation of  the  historic  statue.  This 
statue  represents  the  great  Kame- 
hameha  in  his  gorgeous  royal  robe, 
made  up  of  millions  of  feathers, 
only  two  of  which  are  found  on  the 
bird  from  which  they  are  taken. 
One  can  readily  imagine  the  num- 
ber of  birds  that  were  slaughtered 
in  order  to  make  this  magnificent 
robe.  This  imposing  statue  is  of 
bronze,  and  it  is  said  that  the  like- 
ness to  the  founder  of  the  Hawaiian 
Monarchy  is  perfect.  It  stands  in 
front  of  the  Judiciary  building. 
The  original  statue  was  lost  at  sea 
and  the  present  one  is  its  reproduc- 
tion. The  reliefs  on  the  sides  of  the 
statue  represent  the  great  hero  in  a 
number  of  his  victorious  assaults, 
and  his  great  conquests.  His  name 
is  one  to  conjure  with  in  all  the 
islands.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
writer^ 8  visit  the  helmet  and  robes 
were  resplendent  in  a  new  coating  of 
gold  leaf. 

Many  of  the  Hawaiian  women  are 
positively  beautiful.  They  walk 
with  a  dignity  and  stateliness  that 
are  simply  queenly.  They  control 
their  flowing  holokas^  or  their  long 
Mother  Hubbards,  with  a  grace 
which  would  be  the  envy  of  any 
ball-room  belle.  Seen  sitting  or 
reclining  on  the  walks,half-clad,and 
wearing  their  leis  or  garlands,  they 
are  often  more  striking  than  beauti- 
ful, but  at  their  best,  with  their 
bright  eyes,  olive  complexions  and 
pearly  teeth,    they  are   frequently 


beautiful.  Even  in  old  age  they 
retain  much  of  their  youthful  grace 
and  dignity. 

OVER   ROUGH   SEAS. 

We  now  leave  Honolulu  for  a  time, 
on  board  the  little  steamer  Kinau. 
The  passengers  from  Honolulu  toHilo 
were  a  strangely-assorted  company. 
In  the  steerage  were  Chinese,  Japa- 
neese,  Portuguese  and  Hawaiians — 
men,  women  and  children.  They  lay 
promiscuously  on  the  deck  among 
their  bags  and  bundles,  and  when 
sea-sick  they  were  both  an  amusing 
and  pitiable  assortment  of  humanity. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  com- 
pany of  boys  and  girls  from  the 
Kamehameha  schools,  from  Oahu 
College  and  from  still  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  Honolulu. 
These  young  people  were  of  all 
shades  of  color,  and  of  as  many  races; 
among  them  was  a  prince  from 
Ponape,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands. 
A  most  interesting  gentleman,  who 
was  met  in  Honolulu  and  who  was 
to  be  seen  repeatedly  later  at  Hilo, 
was  Rev.  Stephen  L.  Desha.  This 
is  a  well-known  Kentucky  name,  and 
the  name  has  a  remarkable  history 
in  connection  with  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman. There  is  a  story  of  a  wild 
life  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  in 
the  "States"  ;  then  a  grave  crime 
was  suspected;  a  duel  was  fought; 
then  a  hasty  flight;  then  a  long 
silence.  Then  an  American  married 
a  Hawaiian  woman  on  the  Island 
of  Maui.  Several  children  were 
horn ;  the  eldest  was  Stephen. 
When  he  was  but  fourteen  his  father 
died;  but  the  boy  was  educated  in 
missionary  schools,  was  early  con- 
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verted,  and  in  due  time  was  ordained 
as  a  preacher  among  the  natives. 
His  second  pastorate  was  at  Hilo, 
where  he  was  greatly  honored  for 
his  work  and  worth.  He  is  fair- 
haired  and  of  light  complexion  and 
has  blue  eyes.  He  laughingly 
says  that  the  natives  always  speak 
of  him  as  having  a  cat's  eyes.  He 
married  a  Hawaiian  woman.  She  is 
now  dead,  but  there  are  four  children: 
two  of  them  quite  dark,  two  com- 
paratively light.  He  had  been  to 
Honolulu  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions,  and 
was  now  returning  with  his  children, 
who  would  spend  their  holiday  in 
their  home  at  Hilo.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  a  little  pathetic,  to  see 
this  noble  man  with  his  ''dusky" 
and  motherless  children.  He  is  a 
great  power  for  good  in  all  these 
islands.  His  use  of  English  is 
reasonably  good,  and  he  often  acts  as 
interpreter,  and  always  as  a  medi- 
ator, between  Hawaiians  and  Ameri- 
cans. His  children  constantly  spoke 
English,  and  sang  songs  familiar  in 
all  American  schools  and  colleges. 
He  fears  that  they  will  entirely  for- 
get their  mother  and  their  mother's 
tongue.  His  information  regarding 
the  wild  traditions  of  these  islands 
was  as  useful  as  it  was  interesting. 

MOLOKAI,  THE  SAD  ISLE. 

Some  hours  after  leaving  Honolulu 
we  passed  Molokai,  the  mysterious 
home  of  the  exiled  lepers.  The  sea 
was  extremely  rough,  and  our  little 
boat  so  pitched  and  rolled  among  the 
counter  currents  that  it  was  almost 
impossible,  even  if  one  were  not  sea- 
sick, to  retain  his  seat  at  the  dinner 


table.  The  steamer  Kinau  is  a  great 
improvement  on  her  predecessor,  the 
Likelike^  but  a  better  boat  still  is 
needed.  Leprosy  abounds  in  these 
islands,  about  one  out  of  every  one 
hundred  natives  being  so  afflicted. 
The  disease  is  closely  associated  with 
other  diseases,  and  especially  with 
one  upon  which  the  curse  of  God  pe- 
culiarly rests.  The  visits  of  sailors 
from  many  countries,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  moral  laws  incident  to  these 
visits,  together  with  poor  living  and 
many  forms  of  violation  of  sanitary 
laws,  will  account  for  the  prevalence 
of  this  fearful  disease.  It  seems 
now  to  be  a  taint  in  the  Hawaiian 
blood.  It  is  receiving  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  medical  experts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  a 
hospital  in  Honolulu  in  which  ex- 
periments are  constantly  made.  Bat 
few  Anglo-Saxons  have  been  at- 
tacked, the  victims  being  mostly 
Hawaiians,  Portuguese  and  natives 
of  different  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Leprosy,  it  is  now  well  known,  is 
by  no  means  the  infectious  disease 
which  once  it  was  supposed  to  be. 
Physicians  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  disease  emphatically 
affirm  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  con- 
tagious as  tuberculosis.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  some  lepers  in 
all  our  communities.  The  Protestant 
people  of  Honolulu  have  done  much 
for  the  lepers  in  Molokai,  having 
furnished  them  comfortable  homes 
and  nurses  and  religious  teachers. 
Father  Damien's  death  attracted 
wide  attention  to  leprosy  in  these 
islands.  To  both  the  Protestant  and 
the  Roman  church  honor  is  due  for 
their  liberality  in  furnishing  homes, 
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nurses  and  pastors  for  the  victims  of 
this  fearful  disease. 

OTHER  ISLANDS. 

We  pass  near  Lanai  and  Kahoo- 
lawe,  and  at  Lahaina  on  Maai  we 
drop  anchor.  This  village  has  been 
described  as  "  a  little  slice  of  civili- 
zation beached  on  the  shore  of  bar- 
barism." It  is  a  drowsy  and  dreamy 
village,  with  only  one  street,  and  that 
one  having  bat  one  side,  for  the 
sloping  sands  of  the  sea  form  its 
lower  edge.  Hammocks  invitingly 
swing  in  the  piazzas  of  the  houses. 
This  quaint  village  represents  a  truly 
tropical  scene.  Once  it  was  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  the  Kamehamehas.  It 
is  the  dreamiest  spot  conceivable.  I 
fonnd  a  poem  on  Lahaina,  contain- 
iog  these  lines : 

"  Where  ihe  new-comer 
Id  dealfalcFS  summer 
Dreams  away  troubles  ; 
Where  ifae  grape  blossoms 
And  bloiTs  its  sneet  bubbles. 

Where  from  the  long  leaves 
The  fresh  dew  Is  shaken  ; 
Where  the  wind  sleeps 
And  where  Ihe  birds  waken." 

Once  this  village  was  the  capital 
of  Maai ;  and  then  it  was  not  only 
the  political  but  also  the  commercial 
centre  of  these  islands.  A  hundred 
whaling  vessels  occasionally  lay  at 
one  time  in  the  bay  of  Labaina;  bnt 
the  kings  »nd  chiefs  left  Lahaina  to 
find  a  home  in  Honolulu,  and  now 
this  once  bustling  village  Is  largely 
deserted.  Near  it  are  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque  mountains  for  which 
Mani  is  famous.  Yonder  is  Ulupala- 
pua,  rising  thousands  of  feet  above 
us,  and  sending  down  its  cool  air  to 
temper  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun. 


This  apparently  UDspellable  and  an- 
pronoanceable  name  means  *'ripe 
breadfruit  for  the  gods."  Near  here 
is  Kawaihae,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
great  stone  temple  or  heiau  to  the 
gods,  which  once  stood  on  the  shore. 
Near  here  is  a  cattle  ranch,  owned  by 
an  American  named  Morris.  The 
manner  in  which  goods  are  carried 
over  the  mountains  to  the  great 
ranches  and  sugar  plantations  is  sufii- 
ciently  primitive  and  striking  to  at- 


tract our  attention,  and  excite  our 
alarm.  At  various  points  on  this 
journey  we  discharge  freight  and  live 
stock,  the  cattle  being  literally 
dropped  Into  the  sea.  There  is  no 
dock  at  any  of  these  landings.  A  rope 
is  connected  withtheshipand  worked 
by  a  donkey-engine  on  the  shore. 
The  mules  and  other  animals  are 
pushed  into  the  sea,  falling  there- 
in with  a  great  splash.     On  coming 
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ap  they  straggle  to  get  into  the  boat, 
which  the  rope  hauln  into  the  shore, 
bat  the  sailors  ticnli.  told  their 
heads,  the  rope  is  rapidly  pulled,  and 
the  boat,  with  the  mules  swimming 
and  splashing,  is  speedily  drawn  to 
the  shore.  Perhaps  they  were  more 
frightened  than  hurt,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  very  much 
frightened,  and  the  whole  process 
seemed  to  be  very  crael. 

At  Kealakekua,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Hawaii,  Captain  Cook  was  killed 
by  natives  February  14th,  1779. 
He  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
riot  in  which  lie  lost  his  life.  The 
natives  long  considered  him  to  be  a 
deify.  On  this  occasion  some  of  the 
natives  attacked  his  sailors  because 
of  their  destruction  of  property 
belonging  to  a  temple,  and  later, 
while  endeavoring  to  recover  a  boat 
which  had  been  stolen  from  the 
"Discovery,"  Captain  Cook  showed 
for  a  moment  signs  of  fear.  Then 
the  natives,  declaring  that  he  was 
no  god,  rushed  upon  him  and  soon 
despatched  him.  He  returned  the 
kindness  of  the  people  with  brutal 
insults,  and  it  is  not  surpiising  that 
they  finally  put  him  to  death.  On 
a  plot  of  ground  donated  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  Princess 
Likelike  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  sailors  of  the 
English  man-of  war  "Fantome," 
in  1874.  It  is  a  plain  obelisk  of  con- 
crete, and  is  surrounded  by  chains 
and  old  cannon,  and  its  inscription 
tells  us  that  he  discovered  the 
islands  January  18th,  1778,  and  fell 
near  this  spotFebruary  14th,  1779. 
The  whole  neighborliood  is  interest- 
ing geologically,  on  account  of  the 
great  cliSs  facing  the  sea. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  HAWAII. 

We  have  now  reached  the  island 
of  Hawaii.  This  island  is  nearly  tri- 
angular ;  its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  ninety-three  miles, 
and  its  extreme  widthiseightymiles. 
Becaase  of  its  size  it  gives  its  name  to 
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theentire  group.  The  island  has  five 
volcanic  mountains,  and  is  marked 
by  an  almost  entire  absence  of  rivers, 
except  on  the  north  and  northeast 
slopes.  As  we  approach  Hilo,  the 
side  of  the  islands  is  a  series  of 
magnificent  precipices  ;  sometimes 
they  overhang  the  sea,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  almost  perpendicular. 
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One's  gaze  is  fascinated  by  this  re- 
markable coast    line   as   the    boat 
advances.     Between  green  and  lofty 
heights   are  verdant    valleys,  espe- 
cially the  glorious  valley  of  Walpio. 
In  a  distance  of  abont  sixty  miles 
there      are     ninety-two 
ravines,    and     in    each 
ravine  there  is  a  torrent 
mshiog     to    the    sea. 
Some  of  these   torrents 
are  saperb  cascades,  one 
of  them  making  a  leap 
of  11,700  feet  from  the 
clouds  and  falling  into 
a    forest  of  bread  fruit 
trees.  After  every  heavy 
shower     these    streams 
leap  over  the  rocks  and 
fall  into  the  deep  valley. 
This    region   is    a  veri- 
table realization  of  the 
dream      of     the    Lotus 
Katers,     as     given     by 
Tennyson : 

"  la  tbe  afternoon    thej   came 

la   which   ii  seemed    always 

afternoon. 
All  ruond  ibe  coast  the  languid 

air  did  swooo. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath 

a  wearf  dream; 
Full- faced   above    the     valley 

And,  like  a  downward  smoke. 

tbe  slender  stream 
Along    the   cliff    lo    fall    and 

pause  and  (alt  did  seem.  ^       d    '     \ 


A  land   of  streams  !   some,  like  a   downward 

smoke. 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  tawn.  did  go ; 
Ana  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows 

broke, 
Raiting  a  aliimb'rous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 


From  the  iooer  land  ;  far  off,  three  mountain 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 

Stood  sunset-flushed,  and.dew'd  with  showery 

Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven 

This  description  is 
accurate  ;  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  written  for 
this  place.  Asweneared 
Hilo  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  boat 
tossed  so  violently  that 
it  was  with  difficulty 
that  one  could  remain 
in  his  berth.  Indeed, 
to  do  so  it  was  necessary 
to  wedge  himself  against 
the  sides  of  his  berth, 
in  order  not  to  be  thrown 
violently  to  the  floor. 
In  the  darkness  and 
storm  some  of  our  pas- 
sengers left  the  boat  to 
reach  their  homes  over 
the  mountains.  Among 
these  was  a  woman  with 
a  babe  in  her  arms,  who 
was  to  ride  a  horse  for 
hours  over  the  gulches 
to  her  home.  She  left 
us  joyfully.  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
any  fate  which  could 
befall  this  woman  which 
would  not  be  better  than 
tossing  aboat  on  our 
boat  as  it  lay  here  on 
the  trough  of  the  waves. 

ARRIVING   AT  HILO. 

The  boat  is  advertised  to  make  the 
tripfrom  Honolulu  to  Hiloin  twenty- 
fours  hoars,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
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trip  was  thirty-six  hours.  Down 
the  swaying  ladder  we  descended, 
and  into  the  dancing  boat  we  jumped 
or  fell.  It  is  abominable  that  there 
is  no  wharf  at  the  second  largest 
place  on  the  Hawaiian  Island.  In- 
deed, the  landing  of  passengers  is 
sometimes  novel  and  difficult  in  the 
extreme.  While  the  row  boat  and 
the  steam  boat  are  jumping  past  each 
other,  passengers  are  literally  thrown 
on  board  one  or  the  other,  and  some- 
times passengers  are  lowered  or  raised 
by  machinery, they  sitting  in  a  basket 
or  bound  by  a  rope.  Up  another 
swaying  ladder  we  climbed,  and  then 
into  a  carriage  for  the  hotel.  There 
was  no  one  to  receive  us  ;  we  tried  a 
door,  it  opened.  We  entered;  it  was 
a  bedroom — good.  We  tried  another 
door ;  it  opened;  another  bedroom — 
good  again.  There  were  two  gentle- 
men of  us,  and  each  had  his  room, 
and  soon  both  were  asleep.  At  seven 
the  next  morning  we  were  up,  and 
at  eight  we  were  in  the  lumbering 
stage-coach  for  the  crater  of  Kilauea 
— the  greatest  volcano  on  the  globe. 
Fuller  mention  will  be  made  of  Hilo 
on  our  return  from  visiting  the  crater. 

CRATER  OF   KILAUEA. 

Until  recently,  the  trip  from  Hilo 
to  the  crater  was  made  on  horseback, 
there  being  no  carriage  road.  The 
distance  is  thirty  miles,  and  there  is 
now  a  reasonably  good  road,  which  is 
kept  in  repair  by  political  and  other 
prisoners.  Leaving  Hilo  we  drive 
through  acres  of  sugar  plantations 
and  coffee  fields.  Great  varieties  of 
tropical  trees  were  on  each  hand,  and 
parasitical  plants  of  many  kinds 
clustered  in  rank  growths  around  the 


trees.  Wonderful  is  the  luxuriance 
of  this  tropical  forest.  Little  homes 
are  passed  in  the  centre  of  coffee 
patches,  and  out  from  these  homes 
come,  occasionally  Portuguese,  but 
usually  American,  men  and  women. 
They  have  come  to  receive  a  mail 
from  the  * '  States. "  How  much  these 
letters  from  home  mean!  Up  we 
climb  ;  the  lumbering  coach  slowly 
drags  along.  The  seats  are  getting 
hard  and  our  backs  are  tired.  Here 
we  are  at  the  Volcano  House,  having 
climbed  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level  since  eight  o'clock  this 
morning.  The  air  is  cool  and  bracing. 
Overcoats  are  comfortable.  This  is 
the  only  building  we  have  seen  in 
the  islands  constructed  with  con- 
veniences for  fires  for  making  the 
people  comfortable.  There  is  a  small 
tire  in  the  office  and  parlor  of  the 
hotel,  June  27th,  in  this  island  of 
the  Pacific,  below  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer. This  is  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  air  since  leaving  Hilo.  Coolness 
and  comfort  can  be  found  readily  by 
climbing  these  mountains.  Let  us 
look  about  us  before  we  descend  into 
the  crater.  Yonder  is  Mauna  Kea, 
13,805  feet  high,  crowned  with  snow. 
Here  is  Mauna  Loa,  13,675  feet  high, 
on  whose  top  is  an  old  crater,  which 
is  occasionally  active.  Here  is  Hua- 
lalai,  meaning  "hot  mountain,"  and 
here  at  our  feet  is  Kilauea.  Prof. 
C.  H.  Hitchcock  visited  this  crater 
in  1886,  and  in  "Science"  of  1887 
gives  an  account  of  his  visit.  The 
recorded  history  of  the  crater  begins 
with  August,  1823,  and  to  the  mis- 
sionaries we  are  indebted  for  the 
early  accounts  of  this  most  wonder- 
ful volcano  on  the  globe.    Prom  our 
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position  at  the  hotel  we  see  a  lake  of 
black  lava  lying  900  feet  below  us. 
Soon  we  were  oflf,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback,  to  visit  this  remark- 
able, natural  phenomenon.  Down 
the  zigzag  trail,  this  writer,  on  foot, 
followed  the  guide,  allowing  him  to 
go  far  enough  in  front  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  crust  as  he  beat  it 
with  the  stick  he  carried.  From 
many  cracks  hot  steam  was  constantly 
issuing.  Into  these  cracks  when  a 
stick  was  thrust  it  immediately  ig- 
nited, by  reason  of  the  great  heat. 
This  sea  of  lava  was  once  a  sea  of 
seething  fire. .  The  lava  was  often 
hot  beneath  our  feet,  and  beneath 
this  crust  is  imprisoned  the  molten 
mass  which  often  has  spouted  forth, 
and  may  almost  any  day  spout  forth, 
its  streams  of  flame  from  its  terrible 
fire  below.  In  1880  lava  streams 
were  thrown  hundreds  of  feet  into 
the  air  ;  the  sight  was  unspeakably 
sublime,  and  was  observed  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  out  at  sea.  On  July 
7th,  1891,  the  crater  settled  600  feet 
below  its  ordinary  level.  On  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1894,  the  fire  appeared  with 
great  activity ;  since  then  there  have 
been  frequent  displays  of  this  most 
magnificent  natural  phenomena.  At 
the  remote  end  of  this  lake  is  a  pot, 
from  which  smoke  is  continually 
ascending  in  great  volumes.  This 
corner  is  known  as  Hale-mau-mau, 
the  *' house  of  everlasting  fire."  Fre- 
quently we  pass  blow  holes,  which 
are  terrible  reminders  of  the  occa- 
sional activity  of  this  marvel  of 
nature.  When  it  is  in  its  greatest 
eruptions  Vesuvius  and  iEtna  are  a 
child^s  bonfire  compared  with  this 
terrific  sea  of  liquid  fire  and  flame. 


A  visit  was  also  made  to  the  extinct 
crater,  Rilaueaiki,  iki  meaning  little. 
This  is  a  crater  of  great  interest. 
The  extinct  crater  of  Haleakala,  on 
Maui,  '*the  house  of  the  sun,"  is  the 
largest  extinct  crater  in  the  world. 
It  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles 
in  circumference  and  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  deep,  and  stands  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
possible  in  a  few  years  to  go  from 

New  York  or  Boston  in  nine  days  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Soon  they 
will  be  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists 
from  Europe,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

AGAIN   IN   HILO. 

Hilo  ranks  next  in  size  to  Hono- 
lulu, the  population  of  the  town  be- 
ing 3,000,  and  that  of  the  district 
nearly  6,000.  Its  houses  are  half 
hidden  among  palms  and  bread  fruit. 
Bain  falls  herewith  great  frequency, 
and  the  entire  appearance  of  the  place 
is  tropical  to  a  great  degree.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
Hawaiian  hamlets.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  the  people  have  little  else 
to  do  than 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 
The  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray. 

Between  the  Volcano  House  and 
Hilo  were  seen  many  specimens  of 
birds' nest  fern,  bread  fruit,  mango, 
guava,  banana,  papaya,  palm,  tree 
fern,  rubber  tree,  the  indigo  plant, 
bamboo,  and  still  other  productions 
of  this  luxuriant  tropical  climate. 
Here  were  met  prominent  Americans, 
and  American  Hawaiians,  mission- 
aries, physicians  and  United  States 
officials.  Here  the  courtesy  of  Rev. 
Stephen  L.  Desha,  already  mentioned 
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in  this  article,  and  Rev,  C.  W.  Hill 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  Under  their 
guidance  the  beantifal  Raiabow 
waterfall  naa  visited.  This  is  one 
of  the  attractions  of  Hilo. 

Oq  our  spirited  ponies  we  galloped 
ofE  to  Cocoanut  Island.  What  a  fine 
dash  we  made  as  we  reached  the 
hard  sand  of  the  crescent  beach ! 
This  island  is  across  the  bay  from 
Hilo,  and  is  a  gem  of  beauty.  Its 
Hawaiian  name  is  Mokuola,  a  name 
which  means  an  island  of  wealth  or 
life.  The  saperstiCution  was  that 
anyone  who  was  ill  would  be  im- 
mediately healed  by  swimming  three 
times  under  water  around  this  rock. 
Tradition  says  that  Kalaniknpule, 
the  last  king  of  Oahn,  came  to  this 
island,  slew  the  king  and  his 
warriors,  and  bore  away  his  daughter 
to  become  his  own  bride.  We  also 
saw  the  great  lava  fields  near  Hilo. 


In  1880  Mauna  Loa  sent  out  for  nine 
months  a  river  of  red-hot  lava,  which 
flowed  towards  Hilo  and  the  sea. 
Visitors  came  in  great  numbers  and 
camped  near.  The  air  quivered,  the 
forests  blazed,  and  the  dreadful  river 
flowed  toward  the  town.     Hilo  was 


in  terriblft  danger,  and  the  people 
lived  in  awful  suspense,  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  leave  theirhomes. 
The  ignorant  believed  that  the  town 
was  saved  throngh  the  intercession 
of  the  late  Princess  Rulh  Keelikolani, 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  lava 
stream  and  paid  propitiatory  offer- 
ings by  sacrificing  swine  to  Pele,  the 
goddess  of  the  volcano.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  stream  suddenly  ceased 
to  flow  after  having  madeadevastat- 
ing  tract  of  nearly  fifty  miles. 

The  wonderfnl  revival  meetings 
under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Litas 
Coan  have  given  Hilo  remarkable  in- 
terest in  missionary  annals.  At  the 
tap  of  a  bell  thousands  would 
assemble  at  any  hour  of  the  day  for 
religious  services.  The  stories  of 
his  preaching  tours  read  like  the 
records  of  another  apostle  Paul. 
"Father"  Coan  and  "Father" 
Lyman  sleep  in  the  cemetery  near 
the  fine  old  church  in  Hilo.  In  that 
church  this  writer  preached,  his  re- 
marks being  translated  into  Ha- 
waiian, Japanese  and  Portuguese 
by  the  pastors  of  these  churches. 
Never  can  he  forget  the  good-bye, 
the  "Aloha,"  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Kalana, 
who  was  the  associate  pastor  with 
"Father"  Coan,  and  who  kissed 
this  writer's  hand  again  and  again  as 
we  parted. 

The  island  of  Maui  has  aptly  been 
called  "  the  Switzerland  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,"  and  Kauai,  the 
"Garden  Isle."  It's  so-called  "Bark- 
ing Sands,"  because  of  the  curious 
sound  which  they  give  forth  when 
trodden  upon,  are  a  strange  phenome- 
non. There  are  absolutely  no  snakes 
on  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  wild  goats, 
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wild  hogs  and  wild  dogs  are  still 
found.  Mosquitoes  are  here  in  two 
varieties,  one  for  the  day  and  one 
for  the  night.  They  are  almost  the 
only  drawback  to  the  charm  of  life 
on  these  enchanted  islands.  They 
were  introduced  in  1826  from  Mexico 
by  the  ship  ^'Wellington."  Truly 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  a  veri- 
table paradise  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  ''  the  vices  of  civilization." 
Japanese  women,  barefooted,  with 
their  loose  garments  and  each  with  a 
child  on  her  back,  are  frequently 
seen.  Hawaiian,  American  and  other 
women  ride  their  horses  astride  ;  so 
ought  all  women  to  ride.  Once  this 
was  the  custom  in  England,  and  the 
bicycle  will  do  much  toward  restor- 
ing this  custom  in  America.  Women 
who  wish  to  be  an  fait  wear  the 


gorgeously-colored  pan.  This  is 
really  a  beautiful  riding  habit,  but 
many  wear  their  ordinary  dress  and 
yet  gracefully  ride  astride. 

One  parts  with  regret  from  these 
attractive  islands,  which  now  belong 
to  the  American  Republic.  There  is 
probably  no  other  spot  on  the  earth 
whose  air  is  so  charming,  except  it 
be  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Regarding 
these  islands  as  we  now  leave  them, 
sailing  from  Honolulu  for  Yokohama, 
we  may  say,  in  Howard  Glendon's 
exaggerated  words — indeed,  exag- 
geration seems  unavoidable  when 
speaking  of  the  charm  of  these 
islands  : 

'*  I  go  ;  but  I  have  had 
At   least  a  little  while  in  Paradise, 
With  all  my  heart  anear  my  eyes, 
And  this  shall  make  me  glad." 

Calvary  Church  Study,  New  York. 


Mr.  Dooicy's  Casual  Observations. 


If  ye  live  enough  befure  thirty  ye  won't 
care  to  live  at  all  afther  fifty. 

As  Shakespere  says,  be  thrue  to  ye'ersilf 
an'  ye  will  not  thin  be  false  to  ivry  man. 

Play  actors,  orators  an  women  ar-re  a 
class  be  thimsilves. 

Th'  modhren  idee  iv  govemmint  is 
**8nnb  th'  people,  buy  th'  people,  jaw  th' 
peopJe.'' 

A  vote  on  th'  tallyshcet  is  worth  two  in 
the  box. 

I  care  not  who  makes  th'  laws  iv  a 
nation  if  I  can  get  out  an  injunction. 

An  Englishman  appears  resarved  be- 
cause he  can't  talk. 

It  takes  a  sthrong  man  to  be  mean.  A 
mean  man  is  wan  that  has  th'  courage  not 
to  be  gin'rous.     Whin  I  give  a  tip  'tis  not 


because  I  want  to  but  because  I'm  afraid 
iv  what  th'  waiter  '11  think.  Russell  Sage 
is  wan  iv  Nature's  noblemen. 

'Tis  as  hard  f'r  a  rich  man  to  enther  th' 
kingdom  iv  Hiven  as  it  is  f'r  a  poor  man 
to  get  out  iv  Purgatory. 

Ivry  man  has  his  superstitions.  If  I 
look  at  a  new  moon  over  me  shoulder  I 
get  a  crick  in  me  neck. 

A  man  that'd  expict  to  thrain  lobsters 
to  fly  in  a  year  is  called  a  loonytic  ;  but  a 
man  that  thinks  men  can  be  tur-med  into 
angels  be  an  iliction  is  called  a  rayformer 
an'  remains  at  large. 

Dhresmakers'  bills  sinds  women  into 
lithrachoor  an'  men  into  an  early  decline. 

(From  Mr,  Dooley^s  Philosophy.     Copy- 
right by  R.  H.  Russell,) 


The  Sonnet  Contest. 


In  the  October  number  of  The 
Book  World  the  Editor  oflfered  a 
prize  of  $10  for  the  best  Sonnet  on 
Americar'^her  destiny  as  a  World- 
power,  a  leader  of  the  nations  in 
teaching  truth,  the  arbiter  of  right 
and  the  proclaimer  of  peace. 


The  Editor  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Award,  and  they  selected  Mr.  C. 
H.  Woodward,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  as 
the  winner.  Honorable  mention  was 
given  William  Carey  Campbell,  of 
Prescott,  Arizona,  and  Margaret  J. 
Hale,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


AMERICA. 

America  !  Not  wielder  of  a  power  to  wrong, 

But  Ruler,  of  a  strength  to  right : 

Thy  force,  almighty,  calm,  uplifting,  yet  unseen  ; 

Thy  ways  are  sentineled  by  Peace ; 

Thy  progress  heralded  by  Truth. 

Within  the  circle  of  thy  sun 

All  nations  of  the  earth  shall  breathe. 

And  draw  their  light. 

Their  inspiration,  hope,  from  thee. 

Thy  manhood  and  thy  might  are  irresistible  ; 

Thy  reign  shall  be  as  that  of  Truth, 

Of  Peace,  of  Right,  eternally  ! 

Almighty,  tol'rant,  merciful ! 

The  anchorage  of  man  and  God. 

C.  H.  Woodward. 


AMERICA. 

While  shine  the  stars,  America  shall  be 
God*s  instrument  by  which  He  doth  proclaim 
To  all  mankind,  by  whatsoever  name, 

Those  priceless  blessinf^s.  peace  and  liberty  ; 

And  she  shall  lead  all  nations  to  confess, 
As  they  behold  her  marvelous  career 
In  liberatinfif  man  from  chains  and  fear, 

That  God  doth  ever  reign  in  righteousness. 

Because  she  bravely  stands,  in  thought  and 
For  all  that  tends  to  elevate  and  bless,  [deed, 
Her  starry  banner  shall  forever  be 

A  welcome  emblem  whereso'er  there's  need 
Of  help  to  fellow-beings  in  distress  ; 
To  do  each  duty  is  her  destiny. 

William  Carey  Campbell. 


AMERICA. 

O  thou,  the  wonder-one  of  all  the  earth, 
Self-crown'd  Titanic  daughter  of  the  West, 
Wiih  highest  hopes,  aspire  to  all  the  best 
Destined  to  mortals.     True  unto  ihy  worth, 
Fulfil  to  those  by  thy  protection  blest 
The  promises  that  heralded  thy  birth. 
For  rival  empire's  sway,  ample  thy  girth. 
Thou,  by  one  heart  and  by  one  mind  possessed. 
Look  on  the  deeds  that  consecrate  thy  sod, 
Then  lift  thine  eyes  to  what  is  yet  to  be  ; 
For  lo  !  great  things  are  promised  unto  thee: 
Thou  must  go  where  yet  nation  never  trod. 
And  solve  many  a  long-time  mystery. 
Lead  on,  and  dare  and  do.     Thy  trust  in  God. 

Margaret  J.  Halb. 
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*HE  City  of  Bnffalo  ie  booh  to 

'     have  one  of  ihe  best  art  gal- 

leriefl  of  the  conntry,  which 
will  cost  something  like  $^50,000. 
It  is  the  gift  of  J.  J.  Albright,  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place 
and  an  art  patron. 


The  first  Rosa  Bonheur  prize  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Paris  Beanx 
Arts  to  an  American,  Granshi  Taylor, 
a  pupil  of  Cormon. 


Carotns  Duran,  the  famous  French 
portrait  painter,  is  to  make  another 
ffisit  to  this  country  this  winter. 

ji   j«   j» 

The  death  mask  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of 
for  the  last  ten  years,  has  just  been 
found  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
at  Washington.  It  is  believed  that 
the  mask  was  made  by  Clark  Mills 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  General 
Lee,  when  he  was  president  of  the 
Washington  and  Lee  University  of 
Virginia.  The  mask  is  voaehedfor 
by  the  directors  of  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery.  IE  the  authenticity  of  the 
mask  is  settled  beyond  qaestion  it  is 
the  intention  to  have  itcast  in  bronze 
for  the  Corcoran  Gallery. 


William  Keith,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  a  number  of  new  pictures  on  the 
easel.  Atinestudy  oEMoragaValley* 
with  a  rich,  warm  bit  of  foothill  in 
the  foreground  and  an  exquisite 
pearly  distance,  a  revel  of  Califor- 
nian  color,  has  just  been  completed. 
Bolinas  Bay,  as  bine  as  summer  skies 
can  paint  it,  and  seen  from  a  great 
downward  sweep  of  hills  through  a 
vagrant  cloud  caught  in  the  wind- 
blown pine,  is  another  subject  of 
much  interest.  Aud  there  are  the 
Sierra  snow-capped  peaks  glinting 
through  the  thin,  shimmering  atmos- 
phere, great  glacier -bitten  rocks,  icy 
lakes  of  wonderful  blue. 

ji   ji   j( 

A  little  story,  recalling  the  last 
days  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  is 
told  of  Raymond  D.  Yelland,  the  late 
artist.  As  with  the  novelist,  the  art- 
ist's devotion  to  his  art  became  only 
more  marked  as  with  his  failing- 
health  the  difficulty  of  its  service  in- 
creased, and  the  work  of  each  suffered 
no  diminution  of  vigor  to  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  Mr.  Yelland'a 
last  work  was  done  on  his  deathbed, 
a  week  only  before  he  died,  and  the 
little  picture  which  received  his 
latest  touch  was  the  grateful  gift  of 
the  dying  artist  to  a  valued  friend  on. 
the  occasion  of  his  silver  wedding. 


''HILE  Richard  Wagner  was 
never  wealthy,  his  heirs 
are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  splecdid  income.  One  of 
the  German  opera  establishments 
pays  an  annual  royalty  of  $:s,000j 
Muntiih  paid  to  Wagner  and  his  es- 
tate $117,000.  Otlier  cities  also  pay 
handsome  royalties. 

ji   ji   ji 

It  is  reported  that  Chaminade  may 

visit  the  United  States  this  season. 

ji   j»   j» 

The  salaries  of  opera  singers  are 
lower  in  France  than  in  otlier  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  leading  dra- 
matic soprano  at  tlie  Opera  Comique 
was  paid  $400  a  month. 
Jt   J*  j» 

An  organist  recently  died  in  Swe- 
den who  hud  held  the  position  as 
choir-master  in  one  church  for  sev- 
enry-two  years,  wirhout  missing  a 
service.  He  and  his  ancestors  had 
played  in  the  church  for  two  hundred 
years. 

Jt   Jt   Jt 

Paris  and  Prance  together  produce 
about  15,000  pianos  a  year;  Germany 
makes  about  6(J,000 ;  the  United 
Stiites  has  an  annual  ontput  of  over 
150,000,  two  tirms  in  Chicago  alone 
making  more  pianos  than  all  France. 
jt   jt   jt 

Mr.  LearmontDrysdale,  the  young 
Scottish  composer,  who  has  been 
commissioned  to  write  the  inaugural 
music  for  Glasgow's  exhibition  in 
1901,  has  decided  that  his  work  shall 
take  the  form  of  a  short  cantata. 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  haa  beenap- 
proached  on  the  matter  of  furnish- 
ing a  libretto. 


Agesofa  few  noted  pianists:  Pach- 
mann  is  fi'i  years  of  age,  Joseffy  is  48, 
Friedheira  is  41,  Paderewski  is  41, 
Sauer  and  Rosenthal  are  38,  Siloti  is 
37,  D"  Albert  is  36,  Busoni  is  ;^4, 
Godowsky  is  31,  and  Hamburg  31. 

^   j>   ^ 

Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  now  67  years 
of  age,  for  many  years  past  has 
stood  at  the  head  uf  the  muaic  lioan- 
ciera  oE  her  set  and  at  the  present 
time  her  terms  for  concerts  in  London 
are  $2,000.  Her  rocord  for  a  single 
twelvemonth  is  $:150,000,  and  for  a 
single  perronnance$Ll,uoo.  Buenos 
Ayres  is  the  field  in  which  the  last 
named  harvest  was  reaped,  Mme. 
Patti  gives  Dickens  as  her  favorite 
novelist,  Longfellow  as  her  favorite 
poet,  and  the  entertainment  of  her 
friends  as  her  favorite  pastime. 

Jt   Jt   Jt 

The  veteran  Italian  composer, 
Giuseppe  Ven  11,  has  entered  his  Sttth 
year.  His  life  has  long  ]>a3sed  the 
allott*'d  term  of  man,  and  few  musi- 
cians have  attained  to  such  an  age, 
much  less  sur|iassed  it.  Musical 
News  says  :  '•  Only  about  twenty  of 
any  emint-nce  lived  beyond  the  four- 
score mark,  amongthem  being  Julius 
Benedict,  Oherubini,  Porpora  and 
Rameau,  who  all  reached  81  vears; 
Braham  and  Mayer,  82 :  Johan 
Mattheson,  83  ;  J.  A.  Hasse  and  W. 
Hursley.  84  ;  William  Byrde  and  N. 
Zingarelli.  85  ;  J.  B.  Cramer  and  P. 
J.  Fetis,  87;  John  Barnett  and 
Charles  Burney,  88 ;  Auber,  89 ; 
William  Child,  91,  and  O.  B.  Oer- 
vetto,  101. 


R.  JOHN  DKEW  is  of  the  third 
generatioQ  of  a  theatrical 
family.  He  began  his  the- 
atrical career  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
sened  an  apprenticeship  in  the  Stock 
Company  of  the  Arch  Street  theatre, 
Philadelphia,  nearly  two  years  before   he 


got  an  opening  in  New  York.  The  hour 
was  still  Lester  Wallack's,  and  young  Drew 
had  many  deficiencies  to  overcome  before 
he  could  share  in  the  popularity  of  the 
stage.  There  was  no  royal  road  to  fame, 
and  so  he  pressed  on.  Two  years  of  varied 
esperieuce  in  traveling  helped  him  much. 
His  genius  and  talent  were  brought  out  in 
a  marked  way  under  the  strain  of  adverse 
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circumstances.  His  friend,  Mr.  A.  Daly, 
spoke  witlioat  mercy,  "Fail  this  time, 
aud  I  am  done  with  you ;  make  a  bit,  and 
I  will  adviincB  you  in  my  company."  He 
passed  tlie  crittis  in  "An  Arabian  Knight," 
amidst  applause,  and,  from  this  time  on. 
Drew  steadily  advanced  in  favor  and  in 
popularity. 

Drew  waa  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1853, 
and  was  educated  in  that  city  at  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Academy.  He  was 
prepared  for  college,  but,  after  a 
short  trip  abroad,  he  entered  upon  the 
stage  and  cut  out  his  own  way  in  the 
theatre  managed  by  bis  mother.  At  the 
reintroduction  of  liooth,  after  his  failure 
and  accident,  the  career  of  Drew  was  aided 


also.  He  played  the  various  r61es  in  the 
Daly  Company,  and  in  "An  Arabian 
Knight"  be  met  the  bourof  his  triumph. 
The  lively  comedy  had  a  smart  run  and 
there  was  much  talk  in  town  about  the 
briskness,  grace  and  humor  of  the  young 
comedian.  From  now  on  Drew  gave  con- 
tinued evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  "lead- 
ing' actor. 

The  comedian  at  this  stage  of  hia  career 
waa  a  slender,  ugile  young  man,  with  mobile 
features  and  the  movement  of  a  well- 
trained  athlete.  He  allowed  himself  few 
idle  moments.  Apart  from  his  study,  he 
rode,  fenced,  boxed  and  studied  music  and 
the  languages.  As  an  actor  he  was  buoyant 
and  unaifected,  always  new  and  pleasing. 
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Mr.  Drew  maiTied,  in  tlie  spring  of  1 HUO, 
Miss  Joscphino  linker,  daugliter  of  Lewis 
Itaker, an Hctor of  runuwii.whodied  on  the 
Tery  day  his  f  nturc  son-in-law  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage.  March  18T3. 
The  Itakcra  were  a  theatrical  family,  as 
renowned  as  the  Drews,  and  Miss  Josephine 
liad  been  an  actress  a  little  while  before 
hor  marriage. 

Mr.  Drew  began  bia  work  as  a  star  actor 
under  the  management  of  Charles  Froh- 
man,  at  Palmer's  theatre,  N.  Y.,  October 
3d,  1K1)2.  His  play  was  "The  Masked 
BaJl,"  and  made  a  profound  hit.  His  next 
metropolitan  engagement  was  at  the 
Empire  theatre,     Mr.  Drew's  success  was 


ohiefly  that  of  tasteful  elocution,  correct 
bearing  and  a  fine  eeiise  of  pictorial  effect. 
Mr.  Drew  is  still  in  the  prime  of  his 
artistic  career.  His  home  life  has  been 
happy  and  uneventful.  He  has  helped 
members  of  liis  family  begin  their  di-a- 
matic  career.  His  daughter  Louisa  con- 
templates the  family  calling.  Mr.  Drew  is 
popular,  and  has  won  a  high  place  in  the 
social  life  of  New  York  and  London.  Ho 
is  not  ''theatrical"  in  the  popular  Eense. 
He  displays  rare  genius  in  transferring  the 
manners  of  polite  society  from  the  draw- 
ing room  to  the  stage.  He  attributes  his 
success  largely  to  his  friend  and  preceptor, 
Mr.  Augustin  Daly. 


Did  Chinamen  Discover  America '.' 

The  report  that  American  officers  have 
nnearthed  ancient  records  in  Pekin,  show- 
ing that  the  Chinese  discovered  America 
1500  years  ago  and  erected  temples  in 
Mexico,  has  aroused  the  greatest  interest 
among  the  scientific  men  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Chinese  temples  alluded  to  are 
in  the  state  of  Sonora,  on  that  coaet.  The 
rain  of  one  of  the  temples  was  discovered 
near  the  town  of  t'res  in  that  state  about 
two  years  ago. 

One  of  the  large  stone.tablets  found  in 
the  rnins  was  covered  with  carved  Chinese 
characters,  which  were  partly  deciphered 
by  a  learned  Chinaman,  who  visited  the 
ruin  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. ThisChinaman  made  the  assertion 
that  the  ruins  were  those  of  a  temple  which 
had  been  erected  many  centuries  ago  by 
Chinese. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Indians  of 
the  state  of  8onora  are  descendants  of  these 
early  Chinese  settlers.  They  possess  many 
traditions  and  characterirtics  of  the  Chi- 
nese. If  the  report  of  the  finding  of  the 
records  in  Pckin  shall  be  verified,  an  ex- 
pedition will  go  from  San  Framdtco  to 
explore  further  the  ancient  temples  of 
Sonora. 

J*    ^    j> 
OiT  L-iiormovx    Wealth. 

Our  country  grows  richer  and  richer.  It 
is  reported  that  the  census  returns  will 
show  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth  over 
the  previous  decade.  L.  0.  Powers,  one 
of  the  chief  statisticians  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  thinks  the  statistics  will  show 
♦90,000,000,000  of  visible,  material  wealth 


in  the  United  States,  being  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent.,  or  #25,000,000,000  since  1890. 
He  tells  us  that  this  |i25 ,000,000 ,000  of 
increase  exceeds  the  savings  of  all  the 
people  of  the  American  hemisphere  from 
the  time  Columbus  discovered  America 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
maintains  that  it  is  even  greater  than  the 
savings  of  the  entire  race  from  Adam's 
day  until  Independence  was  declared,  in 

n:6. 

jt  jt  jt 

Handredf  of  Millions  in  Ships. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  Great 
Britain  lias  launched  two  armored  cruisers, 
one  first-class  cruiser,  one  third-class 
cruiser,  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and 
six  other  naval  vessels. 

France  has  launched  three  armored 
cruisers,  three  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and 
one  torpedo-boat. 

Russia  has  launched  two  battleshipa, 
throe  armored  cruisers  and  two  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers. 

(iermany  has  Jaiinched  one  battleship, 
one  armored  cruiser  and  three  torpedo-boat 
destroyers. 

Japan  has  launched  one  armored  cruiser, 
two  torpedo-boat  tlcstroyers  and  one  tor- 
pedo gunboat. 

The  U iiiled  States  has  launched  the  two 
double-turretcd  battleships,  Eearsarge 
and  Kentucky — the  most  powerful  of 
their  kind  in  the  world. 

Within  the  year  there  has  been  sent  into 
the  water  by  thcvariouspowersfullyahun- 
dred  million  dollars'  worth  of  fightini;  craft, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars* 
worth  is  now  under  construction. 


Women  in  the  Public  Eye. 


Tho  family  has  been  prominent  in  New- 
England  manufuctiiriug,  and  have  also 
shown,  at  diSerent  stages,  literary  and 
scholarly  ability. 

Closely  identi6ed  from  earliest  child- 
hood with  such  tradition,  and  associating 
with  people  of  broad  edncation  and  noble 
aims  in  life,  she  projected  forward  inherited 
literary  tastes  and  philanthropic  tenden- 
cies. Though  not  college-bred,  she  has 
lived  in  close  touch  with  college  life  all 
her  days.  8he  shared  the  semi-collegiate 
privileges  as  granted  by  Brown  University, 
and  made  a  specialty  of  history  under 
Professor  Diman.  Thus  a  foundation  was 
laid  which  proved  of  historical  and  literary 
value.  Miss  Hazard  has  traveled  csteu- 
Bively  in  this  country  and  abroad.  She  is 
a  thorough  linguist  and  a  good  musician. 
She  received  in  January,  1899,  the  degree 


T^T  RS.  BRYAX  has  shared  in  the 
M^'^  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan.  1'his  is 
characteristic  of  her  life  in 
other  relations  with  her  husband.  They 
were  in  college  together,  and  she  studied 
law  so  as  to  be  of  help  to  her  husband. 
She  has  shown  herself  a  true  type  of  com- 
radeship. Heine  once  remarked  that  a 
German,  even  when  married,  continued 
to  live  "a  bachelor  life  of  the  intellect." 
This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
for  his  wife  shares  with  him  his  intel- 
lectual, social  and  religions  life.  Mr. 
Bn'an  has  remarked  that  he  "  found  his 
inspiration  at  his  fireside."  Love  of  home 
is  the  strong  feature  in  his  private  hfe. 

of  Lit.  1>.  from  Brown,  and  the  degree  of 

Wellesley's  Presidext.  m.A.   from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Caroline   Hazard,  the  promit^ing     Miss   Hazard    possesses    much    executive 

President  of  Welles  ley,  comes  from  a  fine     ability.  She  is  forty-three  years  of  age,  and 

family  in   Bhode  Island.     Her  ancestors     assumes  a  most  important  position  as  the 

reach  back  to  the  laying  out  of  Newport,     head  of  Wellesley. 


Daniel  O'Connell:  His  Life  and  Times. 


ANIEL  OTONNELL*  came 
from  a  shrewd  race,  that  in- 
habited a  wild  and  mountain- 
ous strip  of  storm-lashed  land  that 
reaches  out  into  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween Dingle  Bay  and  the  river  of 
Kenmare.  Carhen  House,  in  the 
village  of  Cahirciveen,  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Liberator.  The  wild 
beauty  of  the  place  early  impressed 
his  sensitive  nature.  The  reminis- 
cences of  his  mountain  home  intensi- 
fied his  love  for  his  country,  and  the 
excitement  of  public  life  and  lapse 
of  time  never  dulled  his  ardor  for 
the  home  land. 

Daniel  O'Connell  was  born  August 
6th,  1775,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Morgan  O'Connell  and  Catherine, 
daughter  of  John  O'MuUane,  of 
Whitechurch,  County  Cork.  He  was 
the  first  of  this  undistinguished  Irish 
clan  to  gain  for  himself  and  them  a 
high  place  in  National  history.  His 
birth  coincided  almost  with  the 
declaration  of  American  independ- 
ence.  The  Irish  Protestants — de- 
scendants of  successive  generations 
of  English  settlers — marked  the  first 
step  towards  justice  in  the  home 
land  ;  the  first  step  to  reassert  legis- 
lative independence  in  their  own 
parliament ;  the  first  step  to  oppose 
the  right  of  British  legislation  to 
enact  laws  binding  upon  Ireland. 

*  Daniel  O'Connell,  And  the  Revival  of  National  Life 
in  Ireland,  by  Robert  Dunlop.  Putnams'  Heroes  of  the 
Nations  Series. 


Like  many  great  men,  O'Connell 
loved  to  attribute  his  success  in  life 
to  the  influence  of  his  mother — sl 
pious,     sensible     and     affectionate 
woman,  and  to  David  Mahony,  an 
old  schoolmaster.     At  an  early  age  he 
was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Maurice 
of  Darrynane.    He  was  schooled  at 
Cove,  now  Queenstown,  and  earned 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  boy 
who  was  never  flogged.      Here  he 
was  attentive  and  thoughtful,    and 
announced  his  intention  of  "making 
a  stir  in  the  world."     His  education 
was  finished  abroad,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  wealthier  Catholics. 
He  studied  history,  law,  the  Bible, 
and  Gibbons' s  ''Decline  and  Pall  of 
Rome."     His  object  was,  as  he  wrote 
to  his    uncle,    ''the  attainment  of 
knowledge"  and  the  "  acquisition  of 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the 
polite  gentleman."     In  1796,    after 
completing  his  study,  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  eighteen  months  later 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  made  his 
residence  at  Dublin.    At  this  time 
he  had  only  the  faintest  interest  in 
political  affairs.    His  friend  Bennett 
induced  him  to  enroll  as  a  ''  United" 
Irishman.     For  his  own  part,  no  call- 
ing was  happier  to  him  than  prepar- 
ing for  the  Bar,  where  he  was  called 
May  19, 1798. 

O'Connell  never  forgot  that  he  was 
an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic.  He  al- 
ways advocated  throwing  off  the  old 
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habits     of    servility    and    standing    movement.     The  keynote  of  his  life 


erect,  like  men.  Emancipation  and 
Repeal  touched  his  imagination.  He 
waa  a  lawyer,  and  not  a  demagogue, 
as  many  believed.  His  wit  was 
rongh,  bnt  it  waa  manly.     In  Janu- 


was  sounded  in  this  speech  :  "  Union 
amongst  Irishmen  of  every  religious 
and  political  persuasion  for  National 
objects — an  Irishman  lirst  and  then, 
only,    a    Roman    Catholic."      It  is 


DANIEL   OCONNELL. 


ary,  1800,  he  addressed  for  the  lirst     curious  to  note  that  the  principles  of 


time  a  public  gathering  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  convened  by  influential 
Roman  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of 
pro  testi  ng    against    the     ' '  Union ' ' 


his  subsequent    political    life  were 
contained  in  his  first  speech. 

His  second  appearance  in  public 
was  five  years  later.    In  the  mean- 
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time  he  practiced  his  profession  with 
honor,  to  the  pleasure  of  his  nncle, 
and  married  his  cousin,  Mary  O'Con- 
nell,  quite  to  the  former's  displeasure. 
O'CoDnellsaid:  "  She  gave  me  thirty- 
four  years  of  the  purest  happiness 
that  was  ever  enjoyed." 

From  1803-1812  Ireland  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  religious,  political  and 
social  dissensions.  It  was  Pitt  who 
destroyed  the  Irish  parliament.     It 


began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics.  The  first  petition  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  was  rejected, 
but  this  only  moved  O'Connell  to 
greater  measures  in  agitating  bis 
claims  for  a  United  Ireland.  His 
voice  was  frequently  heard  in  behalf 
of  this  measure.  Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  eloquence,  the  Imperial 
Parliament  was  again  petitioned  in 
1808.     From  now  on  O'Connell  was 


CARHEN   HOUSE. 


was  men  like  Emmet  and  O'Connell 
who  fought  to  reclaim  the  rights  of 
a  United  Ireland.  A  few  spirited 
Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  influence 
protested  against  this  Union  idea. 
As  a  body,  however,  the  Catholics 
were  ^languid.     In  1806,  O'Connell 


leader  of  the  Catholics.  Only  through 
much  tribulation  and  suffering  were 
they  to  work  out  their  freedom.  He 
could  not  keep  still— he  was  ever 
forging  ahead  of  the  party  that  was 
trying  to  observe  a  "  dignified 
silence."     "  Persecution  was  better 
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than  stagDatioD,"  said  O'Connell. 
A  characteristic  utterance,  and  one 
that  was  often  repeated. 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen  ! 
Know  ye  not,  who  would  be  free, 
Themselves  must  strike  the  blow?" 

In  March,  1813,  a  great  step  for- 
ward was  undertaken  in  presenting 
a  bill  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
Catholics.  Though  the  bill  was  lost 
it  showed  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing.  Henceforth  there  could  be 
no  compromise.  The  battle  must  be 
fought  until  one  side  or  the  other 
gave  way.  O'  Connell  urged  for  unity; 
they  insisted  on  division.  Though 
the  bill  was  defeated  he  thanked 
God,  for  he  believed  the  star  of  hope 
still  shone,  and  emancipation,  if  de- 
terred for  a  time,  would  come  with- 
out ignominy.  However  grievous 
their  wrongs,  however  intolerable 
they  were,  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
stitution they  must  learn  to  bear 
them  like  men,  seeking  for  redress 
only  by  such  means  and  through 
such  channels  as  were  afforded  by  the 
constitution  itself.  Thus  he  spoke 
to  the  Irish  nation.  It  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  with  O'  Connell,  and 
he  spoke  with  the  conviction  of  a 
statesman.  He  knew  the  power  of 
England,  and  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
nection with  her.  Not  separation, 
but  admission  into  the  constitution 
and  the  restoration  of  national  inde- 
pendence was  what  he  desired.  Let 
his  countrymen  cease  from  vainly 
appealing  to  the  sword,  from  mid- 
night conspiracies  and  from  brutal 
murders.  Reverence  for  the  consti- 
tution, respect  for  the  law,  and  as 
surely  as  the  sun  would  rise  on  the 
morrow,  so  in  the  course  of  events 


their  freedom  would  be  realized  and 
their  national  independence  would 
follow. 

The  next  movement  that  occupied 
O'Connell  was  the  Press.  Of  all  his 
forensic  efforts  none  excelled  those 
in  which  he  poured  out  his  life  and 
zeal  for  a  free  and  unhampered 
press. 

From  1814-1820  the  battle  con- 
tinued to  drag  on  its  weary  length. 
O'Connell  prided  himself  on  being  a 
Catholic  from  conviction.  He  was 
no  Papist,  and  objected  seriously  to 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  in  matters  of  national  import- 
ance. Though  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged, he  showed  no  outward  sign 
of  hesitation.  His  very  presence  in- 
spired confidence.  The  promise  of 
King  George  to  visit  Ireland  as  a 
messenger  of  peace  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  nation.  Orangemen 
and  Catholics,  alike,  put  down  their 
grievances  and  differences,  and 
O'Connell  thought  this  would  be  a 
step  toward  the  realization  of  his 
fond  hopes — when  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Orangeman  and  Ribbon- 
man  would  merge  into  the  Irishman. 
The  awakening  caused  by  the  King's 
visit  soon  faded  away,  and  no  one 
felt  the  disappointment  more  than 
O'Connell.  ''Love  one  another," 
said  the  King.  Hate  one  another, 
said  the  law,  and  the  law  was 
speedily  obeyed  I 

In  1823  a  Catholic  Association  was 
founded,  with  O'Connell  and  other 
infiuential  Catholic  gentlemen  at  the 
head.  It  was  in  this  movement  that 
the  whole  social  fabric  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  shaken  to  its  centre  and  emanci- 
pation wrested  from  a  hostile  admin- 
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istration.  Of  late  years  there  had 
been  a  suspension  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Catholic  question. 
Things  were  going  backward;  a  new 
generation  was  moving  in  politics. 
O'Connell  saw  that  the  state  of  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  was  becoming 
more  and  more  hopeless.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Association  was  to  deal 
with  practical  questions,  to  shame 
advocates  of  unwise  movements,  and 
to  expose  corruption.  He  aimed  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  religious  belief,  to  work  into 
a  community  of  Irish  feeling.  He 
spoke  for  this  at  every  opportunity. 
He  was  encouraged  by  his  popularity 
in  the  movement.  He  felt  his  power 
and  did  all  he  could  to  promote  it. 
But  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that 
his  ambition  was  for  his  country, 
and  not  for  himself,  and  herein  lay 
the  secret  of  his  power  and  popu- 
larity. Though  the  government 
suppressed  the  old  Association,  a 
new  one  was  bound  to  rise  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  old,  as  long  as 
O'Connell  lived. 

Prom  1825  to  1828  a  new  awaken- 
ing  of  the  nation  was  met  with 
applause  by  the  Catholics.  O'Con- 
nell was  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  to 
commemorate  his  service  a  medal 
was  awarded,  with  the  words  "  Erin 
ma  Vourneen "  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  shamrock  and  oak  leaves. 

On  March  30th,  1829,  the  Emanci- 
pation Bill  passed.  The  battle 
raged  for  29  years  ;  Ireland  had  won, 
and  she  owed  the  victory  to  the 
energies  of  one  man — O'Connell. 
O'Connell  regarded  "the  first  day  of 
Freedom,"  April  14,  1829,  as  ''one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  recorded  in 


history — a  bloodless  revolution,  more 
extensive  in  its  operation  than  any 
other  political  change  that  could 
take  place  "  In  1800  Ireland  was  a 
*'  lifeless  log;"  in  1829  it  was  aliving, 
pulsating  organism.  On  February 
4,  1830,  O'Connell  took  his  seat, 
without  remark,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  approaching 
fifty-five.  Twenty  five  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  entered  upon  a  pub- 
lic life.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  For  five  years  last  past  he 
was  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
political  life  of  Ireland.  His  parlia- 
mentary career  was  thus  assured  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
years  following  he  advocated  Re- 
forms and  Tithes,  and  other  measures 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
people.  He  speedily  established  a 
reputation  for  dialectical  ability, 
practical  good  sense,  and  a  zeal  and 
temper  for  hard  work. 

In  the  midst  of  a  fierce  warfare  of 
personal  abase,  in  agitating  a  repeal 
of  the  union,  he  lost  the  tender, 
consoling  voice  and  sweet  sympathy 
of  his  wife,  October  31,  1836.  Her 
death  left  a  large  gap  in  O'Connell' s 
life.  She  had  been  an  inspiration  to 
him,  and  a  wise  counselor  in  all  his 
public  career.  He  acted  from  now 
on  as  if  he  were  alone.  Periods  of 
gloom  and  despondency  seized  him  ; 
he  infiicted  monastic  penances  upon 
himself,  and  conducted  the  Repeal 
agitation  with  almost  superhuman 
energy,  which  soon  resulted  in  a 
broken  heart. 

The  Repeal  agitation  was  defeated. 
He,  with  friends,  was  convicted  of 
conspiracy,    of  creating  discontent 
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and  disaffection  among  the  liege 
sabjects  of  the  Queen,  and  was 
sentenced  to  prison  for  twelve 
months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2,000, 
and  to  find  security  for  his  good  be- 
havior during  the  next  seven  years 
in  £5,000.  O'Connell  accepted  his 
confinement  with  satisfaction.  Said 
he:  **I  have  labored  for  Ireland — 
refused  office,  honors  and  emolument 
for  Ireland.  I  have  prayed  and 
hoped  and  watched  for  Ireland. 
One  thing  more — I  shall  be  in  prison 
for  Ireland.  I  cordially  rejoice  at 
it."  Three  months  later  the  judg- 
ment was  removed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  O'Connell  was  liber- 
ated, much  to  his  surprise  and  the 
surprise  of  all.  He  regarded  it  as  the 
interference  of  Providence,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful, 
steadfast,  pious  people  of  Ireland. 

In  October,  1845,  the  Great  Famine 
was  slowly  creeping  over  the  land. 
O'Connell  was  the  first  one  to  insist 


upon  closing  the  ports,  and  taking 
steps  against  this  dark  and  unweL 
come  visitor. 

O'Connell  was  deserted  by  the 
Young  Ireland  Party.  Their  con- 
duct mortified  and  wounded  him. 
From  this  time  the  disease  from 
which  he  was  suffering  made  rapid 
strides.  His  friends  became  alarmed. 
His  physical  weakness  increased 
daily.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
his  removal,  and  in  Genoa  May  16th, 
1847,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  he  passed  quietly  away.  His 
heart,  according  to  his  request,  was 
embalmed  and  placed  in  a  silver  urn, 
carried  to  Rome  and  received  by  the 
Pope.  His  body  was  brought  back 
to  Ireland,  and  interred  in  Glasnevin 
cemetery.  In  1869  a  round  tower 
165  feet  high  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  his  body  removed  to 
a  crypt  at  its  base.  Thus  ended  the 
life  of  a  man  who  held  the  fate  of 
Ireland  in  his  grasp  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 


AS  BY  THE  SHORE  AT  BREAK  OF  DAY. 


As  by  the  shore,  at  break  of  day, 
A  vanquished  chief  expiring  lay, 
Upon  the  sands,  with  broken  sword, 

He  traced  his  farewell  to  the  free; 
And  there  the  last  unfinished  word 

He  dying  wrote,  was  **  Liberty!" 

At  night  a  sea-bird  shrieked  the  knell 
Of  him  who  thus  for  freedom  fell; 
The  words  he  wrote,  ere  evening  came. 

Were  covered  by  the  sounding  sea; — 
So  pass  away  the  cause  and  name 

Of  him  who  dies  for  liberty! 


Thomas  Moore. 


T/T  is  now  asserted  that  Edwin 
^  Markham's  Man  with  the  Hoe 
is  a  plagiarism.  Cora  E.  Chase 
claims  to  have  published,  in  the  CalU 
fornia  Illustrated  Magazine  in 
1893,  under  the  same  title,  a  poem  to 
illustrate  Millet' s  picture.  Miss 
Chase's  first  Terse  runs  : 

O.  peasant,  delving  in  tbe  slubborn  soil, 

Wbat  solace  bas  this  Mother  Earth  for  thee  ? 
Gaining  thy  bread  through  years  of  biller  loil, 

Contented,  tilie  Ibe  cattle,  just  "  to  be  ! " 
The  patience  of  the  yoked  ox  is  thine— 

Wbal  childlike  patience  in  the  wondering  eyes  \ 
Ob,  do  they  ever  note  the  daisy's  shine. 

Or  turn  ihey  ever  to  the  vaulted  skies? 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  treated  to  a 
long  discussion  as  to  the  authorship, 
like  we  had  over  Beautiful  Snow 
and  Nothing  to  Wear. 

I  have  an  edition  of  the  latter  poem, 
published  in  LoDdon  in  1868,  having 
an  illustrated  cover  representing  a 
fashionable  lady  with  an  enormous 
hoopskirt  talking  to  a  little,  ragged, 
barefoot  child.  The  book  also  con- 
tains Butler's  poem,  Two  Millions. 

jt    jt   J* 

Shakespeare  has  often  been  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism,  and  the  "deadly 
parallel"  has  been  invoked  to  prove 
that  the  Bard  of  Avon  adopted  other 
men's  words  as  well  as  thoughts. 
The  Italian  poet,    Matteo    Boiardo, 


died    eighty  years    before    Shake- 
speare. In  one  ofhis  poems  he  wrote: 

He  vho  steals  a  horn,  a  horse,  or  a  ring. 

And  such  like  things,  shons  some  discernment. 

And  might  be  called  a  little  thief. 

But  he  who  robs  me  of  my  good  name. 

Or  arrogates  to  himself  the  labors  of  others, 

May  well  be  called  an  assassin  and  a  robber. 

And  merits  the  greater  hatred  and  punishment 

In  so  far  as  the  reality  exceeds  the  counterfeit. 

Shakespeare's  well  remembered 
lilies  are : 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing, 

'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to, 
thousands : 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

The  ideas  and  wording  are  so 
similar  that  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
might  easily  be  made,  though  the 
resemblance  may  be  due  to  the 
translaftor. 

ji   ji    jt 

A  well  known  English  author, 
lamenting  the  influence  on  literature 
of  syndicates,  magazine-newspapers 
and  trashy  novels,  made  as  careless- 
ly as  they  are  written,  thus  addresses 
those  wlio  want  to  enter  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  :  "  Don't  begin  to  think 
of  the  literary  life  unless  you  have 
a  settled  income;  don't  love,  don't 
marry  ;  don't  do  any  of  those  things 
dear  to  the  heart  of  ordinary  man. 
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The  young  author  who  is  poor,  who 
has  no  influence,  though  he  may 
have  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  the 
greatness  of  a  Bacon,  be  tender  as 
Lamb,  wittier  than  Congreve  or 
Sheridan,  pathetic  as  Dickens,  touch- 
ing as  Thackeray,  has  little  or  no 
chance  of  climbing  for  years  and 
years  and  years."  What  is  true  of 
England  is  even  more  so  here.  Liter- 
ary work  is  fast  becoming  the  worst 
paid  of  any.  The  true  educator  of 
the  people  is  being  treated  as  a 
machine,  ordered  to  write  on  a  sub- 
ject very  much  as  he  would  be  to 
shovel  dirt.  Only  the  very  few  are 
able  to  rise  out  of  their  surroundings 
and  achieve  a  lasting  name. 

•M   ,M   ,M 

A  very  powerful  invocation,  full  of 
pitiless  truth,  entitled  '*  London's 
Litany  of  the  Saints,"  is  found  in 
THtanta  and  Other  Poems ^  by  Arthur 
Shearly  Cripps,  just  published  in 
London.  One  quotation  will  show 
the  trend  of  the  Litany: 

St.  Joseph  ! 
Pray  for  the  men  who  loaf  and  lie. 
Pray  for  the  men'who  curse  and  die. 
Pray  for  the  men  who  sleep  in  the  cold, 
Pray  for  God's  Image,  bought  cheap  and  sold, 

Patron  of  men  necessitous  ! 
Pray  for  the  priests  of  London  town, 
And  the  Herods  that  hunt  her  innocents  down, 
And  the  men  that  crowd  the  bar  and  table 
And  spurn  the  girl-mother  into  the  stable; 

Joseph  of  Bethlehem,  pray  for  us  ! 

J^     Ji     Ji 

The  late  William  Conyngham 
Plunket,  fourth  Baron  Plunkett  and 
sixty-first  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
was  as  witty  as  he  was  eloquent. 
His  biography  has  just  been  pub- 
lished and  is  most  interesting  read- 


ing.    The  Archbishop  ascribed  his 
sense  of  humor  to  his  mother  : 

Who  taught  the  eldest  of  her  sons 
To  make  innumerable  puns — 
Sometimes,  alas  !  most  wretched  ones  ? 

My  mother  ! 

Who  makes  a  play  on  every  word. 
And  cracks  good  jokes,  the  most  absurd. 
And  yet  the  best  I  ever  heard  ? 

My  mother! 

•M    ,M    ,M 

Havelock  Ellis,  in  his  new  work, 
The  Nineteenth  Century:  A  Dia- 
logue in  Utopia^  argues  that  the 
world  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
it  has  always  been.  In  other  words, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  judge  the 
world  not  by  the  light  of  other  ages, 
but  to  take  each  age,  weigh  its  oppor- 
tunities and  judge  it  accordingly. 
He  says  : 

'^It  is  a  bad  world,  maybe,  but 
there  could  not  be  a  better  world. 
Life  has  always  been  perfect.  The 
sum  of  satisfaction  can  scarcely  be 
greater  in  one  age  than  it  has  been 
in  any  other  age.  In  every  com- 
munity perpetual  slight  oscillations 
backwards  and  forwards  are  forever 
taking  place.  In  one  age,  for  in- 
stance, people  disdain  to  wear  much 
clothing,  and  look  upon  those  who 
wear  such  as  weaklings  or  barbari- 
ans; in  another,  they  delight  in  wear- 
ing many  clothes,  and  look  upon 
those  who  wear  few  as  indecent 
savages.  These  oscillations  were 
always  called  'progress,'  and  there 
were  always  clever  people  who  could 
give  reasons  in  favor  of  the  *  progress,* 
and  rejoice  over  it." 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Ellis  is  right; 
anyway,  such  a  reflection  will  tend 
to  make  us  more  charitable  in  our 
estimate  of  either  the  past  or  present. 
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A  monument  has  just  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  Ruskin,  on 
Friars'  Craig,  Derwentwater,  near 
the  home  which  he  so  much  loved 
while  living.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
monolith,  rough  and  unhewn  as  it 
came  from  the  nearby  quarry.  On 
one  side  is  incised  the  inscription, 
taken  from  his  Deucalion:  "The 
Spirit  of  Grod  is  around  you  in  the 
air  you  breathe;  His  glory  in  the 
light  you  see,  and  in  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  earth  and  the  joy  of  His 
creatures.  He  has  written  for  you 
day  by  day  His  revelation,  as  He 
has  granted  you  day  by  day  your 
daily  bread." 

jf^   jf^   Ji 

The  '* savage"  Earl  Darnley  is 
dead.  Very  few  men  in  the  present 
day  have  been  more  maligned  than 
he.  A  more  genial,  courteous  and 
great-hearted  man  I  never  met.  I 
knew  him  well  twenty  years  ago, 
when  he  was  called  Lord  Clifton. 
He  made  enemies  in  the  aristocratic 
set  by  his  democratic  principles. 
He  was  so  intensely  republican  that 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Queen,  and  for  that 
reason  he  never  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  was  a  diligent 
student,  and  preferred  books  to  the 
companionship  of  men.  He  was 
always  ready  to  help  in  a  reform 
movement,  and  his  heart  was  so 
large  that  the  suffering  of  others 
moved  him  to  sympathy  and  gener- 
ous help,  often  to  the  very  limit  of 
his  means.  He  wrote  many  essays 
on  social  and  political  reform,  but 
mostly  anonymously,  always  fearing 
that  his  title  would  prevent  impar- 


tial consideration  of  his  views.  The 
persecution  he  met  with,  the  unfair 
criticism  of  his  every  act,  caused  him 
to  shrink  from  society  and  live  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  dividing  his  time 
between  his  lovely  wife  and  daughter 
and  his  books. 

J^   jf^   jf^ 

There  are  not  many  readers  of 
modern  fiction  who  could  not  name 
some  of  the  works  written  by  "  Rita,'* 
but  how  few  there  are  who  know 
anything  of  the  author' s  personality ! 
Rita's  real  name  is  Mrs.  Desmond 
Humphreys.  She  is  of  Scotch 
descent,  but  went,  as  a  child,  with 
her  parents  to  Australia.  For  ten 
years  she  lived  in  Sydney,  where  she 
was  educated  by  a  private  tutor. 
On  her  return  to  England  she  wrote 
a  novel.  Since  then  she  has  written 
two  books  each  year,  and  her  pop- 
ularity still  continues. 

J^   Ji   Ji 

The  life  of  the  great  Florentine 
monk  Savonarola  has  again  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  play.  W.  J. 
Dawson,  the  dramatist,  takes  an 
ideal  standpoint  for  his  estimate  of 
the  religious  enthusiast.  He  would 
have  us  understand  that  a  hopeless 
love  made  Grirolamo  Savonarola 
enter  the  cloister.  "  I  have  at  last 
something  I  must  do,"  he  says  to 
his  mother,  "  a  way  I  must  take.  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Learning.  I 
went  in  and  said,  *I  will  live  here.' 
But  the  place  was  cold,  and  there 
were  evil  eyes  that  watched  me.  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Love.  It 
opened,  and  a  hand  touched  mine 
and  drew  me ;  but  when  I  would  have 
entered  in,  the  door  was  shut  against 
me.  Closed  doors  and  empty  rooms 
everywhere,  mother.  There  is  but 
one  more  door  at  which  I  can  knock 
— it  is  the  door  of  the  Church." 

John  De  Morgan. 


Quimn/r. 

"Qulsante,"  Aiitlioiiy  Hope's  last 
novel,  does  not  take  \us  many  admirers  to 
those  liiiidij  of  lovely  princess's  and  imagin- 
ary principalities  which  seem  the  natural 
flace  for  his  graceful  fancy  to  wander  in. 
t  is  a  story  of  every-day  life  in  England — 
London,  principally — with  the  lovea  and 
ambition  of  real  life.  The  hero,  Alexander 
(jnisantt',  and  Weston  Marchmont  are 
rivals  for  the  hand  of  hadj  May  Gaston, 
and  for  Parliamentary  honors.  Quisanti' 
has  s  rich  old  auut,  who  supplies  him  with 
the  "  needful "  to  enable  him  to  advance 
his  claims  in  both  directions.  Qtiisanti-'s 
defect  was  a  want  of  fine  manners — that 
exquisite  polish  which  Chesterfield  said 
waa  better  than  Latin  and  Greek  for  suc- 
cess in  life.  But,  in  spite  of  his  bad  man- 
ners, Quisante  managed  to  push  his 
fortunes  in  love  and  politics;  and  soon 
his  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  Down- 
ing street  and  Mayfair. 

Quisante  enters  Parliament  and  marries 
May  Gaston,  who  does  not  like  him, 
althongh  she  is  fascinated  bv  bis  strong 
personality.  He  loves  her;  but  neither 
was  happy,  and  May  soon  regrets  that  she 
had  man'ied  him.  However,  she  stands 
by  him  in  all  of  hia  political  troubles,  to 
the  very  last;  and  when  he  dies  after  a 
brilliant  speech,  made  against  the  orders 
of  his  physician,  she  is  by  his  side. 

Qnisant^'e  spirit  dominates  his  wife, 
even  after  his  death,  and  she  refuses  to 
marry  Weston  Marchmont,  whom  she 
loves,  and  had  loved  from  the  first. 

The  book  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
conversation,  but  it  is  not  the  bright  and 
clever  dialogue  that  Anthony  Hope  has 


taught  his  readers  to  expect.  His  greatest 
rival  is  himself;  his  readers  expect  him  to 
repeat  his  clever  first  successes;  perhaps 
that  is  iiupossible,  and  in  Qtiimnte  he  has 
given  ua  the  best  he  had  to  give.  In  litera- 
ture, as  in  love  and  in  life,  generally,  no 
man  can  draw  prizes  all  the  time.  Shake- 
speare did  not  always  write  Hamlets;  Poo 
wrote  only  one  Raven;  Thackeray  did  not 
repeat  Vanity  Fair,  and  Anthony  Hope 
has  departed  far  from  the  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  in  Qiii.iaii/e. 

ErOEXE    L.    UlDlEK. 

J*  J*  Jt 

The  Idle  Jiunt.     A  Comedy  of  Manners, 

H.  C.  Chat  field-Taylor,  in  collaboration 
with  Reginald  I>e  Koven.  has  given  ns  a 
satire  on  society,  as  it  exists  in  fashionable 
New  York.  Society  is  in  itself  a  satire,  a 
tawdry  sham,  where  all  the  finer  senti> 
ments  are  crushed,  and  the  pervading  in- 
fiuetice  is  extravagance,  i^o  man  knows 
better  what  modern  Kew  York  society  is 
than  the  author,  and  when  he  tells  us  of 
the  loose  morals  of  a  Rence  Dressier,  of 
the  snobbishness  of  a  Ferry  Dobbs,  and 
the  paid-for  services  to  society  of  Dickie 
Willing,  we  can  see  the  living  people  on 
the  stage  before  ns.  The  thin  disguise 
adds  to  the  interest  of  the  book,  and  starts 
the  reader  guessing  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  dramatis  persona.  Those  who  are 
within  the  select  circle  will  see  in  "The 
Idle  Born"  the  reflection  of  many  well- 
known  persons  in  the  mirror,  while  those 
who  are  outside  the  pale  will  learn  how 
true  it  is  that "  Satan  finds  gome  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do."  The  idlers  and 
butterflies  of  society  play  with  the  finer 
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instinctn  of  humanity  and  langh  at  the 
sterling  honor  of  the  old  Knickerbocker. 
The  Idle  Born  ia  issued  from  the  press  of 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company  in  recherche 
style,  making  it  a  suitable  book  for  presen- 
tation. 

John  De  Morqax. 


"  Oneslmus."  By  Charles  Edward  Cor- 
win.  The  make-up  of  the  book  ia  up  to 
the  standard  maintained  by  the  Revell 
Company — type,  printing,  illustrations, 
binding,  all  as  tasteful  and  good  as  one 
could  desire. 

The  characters  of  Philemon  and  Onea- 
imuB  have  always  had  in  them  a  fascination 
for  the  imaginative  Bible  student,  and 
though  to  many  the  suggestion  of  storied 
possibilities  have  come,  it  is  to  the  author 
that  we  turn  to  have  these  made  vivid. 

The  anticipations  with  which  the  book 
was  opened  were  not  fully  met,  possibly 
because  they  were  too  high;  this  is  not  to 
be  blamed  to  the  author.  Ho  has  peopled 
Epheaus  again,  and  brought,  as  it  were,  to 
life  these  companions  and  opponents  of 
the  great  apostle. 

The  disappointment  to  some  will  be 
that  no  character  in  the  book  is  brought 
out  iustrongor  captivatingvividnesB,  All 
are  simply  portrayed,  and  though  there  is 
a  pleasure,  one  seems  to  be  looking  ahead 
for  the  delineation  in  terse,  keen,  strong 
analysis  of  some  or  more  of  the  characters. 

The  feeling  ia  that  the  author  has  failed 
to  throw  himself  into  the  life  of  the  book 
with  that  power  that  the  reader  feels  that 
he  has.  There  seems  to  be  a  restraint 
somewhere. 

The  author  is  to  bo  commended  in  that 
he  does  not  uncover  all  of  the  filth  of  the 
age,  and  does  not  act  as  though  he  was 
taking  the  rciider  on  a  slumming  trip. 
The  language  is  chaste,  simple  and  lielp- 
--'IhI,  and  the  work  will  be  helpful  to  young 
people  in  their  Bible  study. 

C.  L.  Rhoades. 

j»    jH    Ji 


known  heir  succeeding  to  ducal  estate. 
The  situations  afford  abundant  room  for 
satire.  "  You  got  what  you  wanted,"  eays 
the  true  duke,  in  conclusion,  to  hia  indig- 
nant, out-witted  and  worldly-minded  re- 
lations. The  delineation  of  snobbishness 
is  so  cleverly  handled  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  tho  story,  which  moves  briskly 
on  to  a  cheerful  conclusion. 

Geace  Lathrop  Collis". 

1.x    J*    J* 

The  airl  from  Hexico,  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Miles  G.  Hyde.  These 
stories  form  light,  easy  reading  of  S 
pleasant  character.  They  are  in  a  reminis- 
cent vein,  and  awaken  memories  of  one's 
own  earlier  days.      The    Confession    of 


MILES  G.  HYDB. 

Terence  MrAfanits  is  written  in  dialect, 
and  conveys  to  boys  u  good  lesson.  It  is  a 
good  book  to  read  on  a  train,  or  car,  or  on 
a  picnic,  when  the  mind  wishes  a  pleasant 

but  light  diversion. 

1,11    ji    jt 


The  Conscience  of  Coralie.       By  B. 
The  Duke.  By  J.  Storer  Clouaton.  This     Frankfort   Moore.     Exceedingly  interest- 
book  is  thoroughly  readable.     It  presents     ing,    wholesome,    witty    and    new.      An 
the  situation,  not  new  in  novels,  of  an  un-     American  heiress  to  millions  goes  to  Eng- 
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landy  and  is  greatly  disappointed  with  the 
frivolity  she  sees  in  the  higher  political 
and  social  circles.  The  only  earnest  man, 
apparently,  that  she  meets  is  a  tousled- hair 
socialist,  who  hypnotizes  her  and  wins  her 
promise  to  marry  him.  She  is  the  guest 
of  an  Irish  family,  of  which  every  member 
is  heroic  and  diplomatic.  The  scene  is 
transferred  to  Ireland,  and  the  real  char- 
acters of  the  socialist  and  the  Irish  family 
are  at  last  comprehended  by  the  heiress. 
Her  father  loses  all  his  wealth,  the  social- 
ist takes  his  leave,  and  the  son  of  the  Irish 
diplomatist  avows  his  love  for  Coral ie  and 
is  accepted.  The  book  ends  well.  The 
reference  to  the  starvation  of  the  Irish  in 
1848  is  exceedingly  pathetic.  The  book 
shows  up  splendidly  the  character  of  the 
ordinary  Englishman  of  good  family,  and 
in  this  reaches  a  climax  in  describing  the 
soldier  of  Omdurman,  who,  standing  alone 
in  the  night,  risked  his  life  to  save  a 
wounded  fellow  soldier,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  only  known  when  the  soldier 
recognized  his  deliverer  at  the  door  of  a 
theatre  and  told  the  story  to  a  newspaper 
reporter.  It  is  a  beautiful  portrayal  of 
the  English  hero,  and  shows  in  a  con- 
temptible light  the  professional  socialist. 

Edwin  MacMinn. 


The  Bread  Line. 

All  newspaper  men,  all  literary  workers, 
and  all  who  have  at  some  time  in  their 
lives  thought  they  could  get  out  a  better 
magazine  and  make  it  a  bigger  success 
than  any  periodical  published,  will  enjoy 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine's  ♦♦The  Bread 
Line."  It  is  a  bright,  clever  little  tale  of 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  a  weekly 
periodical,  conceived  and  managed  by  four 
young  men  with  little  money  and  less 
experience.  It  goes  into  interesting  details 
of  the  schemes  that  are  concocted  for  the 
securing  of  a  subscription  list  of  a  few 
millions,  and  these  are  explained  so  en- 
thusiastically and  with  such  apparent 
plausibility  that  the  reader  cannot  help 
being  carried  away,  as  are  the  characters, 
with  a  belief  in  their  practicability  and 
their  power  to  draw  all  the  readers  in  the 
world.  But  when  the  schemes  are  tried,, 
the  expected  few  million  subscribers 
become  a  few  without  the  millions. 

The  book  gets  its  title  from  the  long 
line  of  men  who  gather  at  midnight  at 
Broadway  and  Tenth  Street,  New  York, 
to  get  the  bread  left  over  at  a  well-known 
restaurant,  although  this  "bread  line 
has  really  very  little  bearing  on  the  story. 


9> 


A  FACE  IN  THE  CROWD. 

The  sunlight  flooded  all  the  street, 

The  glint  was  on  her  golden  hair, 
The  perfume  from  the  lilacs,  sweet, 

Filled  all  the  springtime  air. 

My  heart  was  beating  wild  and  fast, 

As  I  beheld  her  drawing  nigh. 
I  stopped,  with  outstretched  hand — she  passed, 

Nor  knew  that  I  was  by. 

It  was  not  she,  my  first  young  love, 

But  one  so  like,  I,  for  a  space, 
Forgot  that  daisies  bloom  above 

The  grave  that  hides  her  face. 

The  sunshine  glinting  down  the  street 

Was  hidden  by  a  passing  cloud. 
The  lilac  blooms  lay  at  my  feet — 

She  vanished  in  the  crowd. 

—Dora  Harvey  Munvon. 


I.  LLOYT)  MIFFLIN,  whose 
& -r^  book  of  verses,  Fifldx  of  Dawn 
and  Later  Sotinels,  is  receiving 
such  favotftblo  reception,  was  born  in 
Columbia,  I'ennsyhania,  in  1846.  His 
father,  a  portrait  pitinter,  wlio  was  alec 
the  author  of  a  vulame  of  lyrics,  after 


Tills  volume  was  followed  by  Tlie  Slopes 
of  Ileliron,  and  by  Echoes  of  Greek  Idyls. 

Mr.  Mifflin  may  he  said  to  have  been  a 
life-long  student  of  jioetry,  and  of  the 
sonnet  ill  particular,  ho  having  written 
quite  a  number  of  sonnets,  more  than  300 
of  which  have  been  already  published. 

Mr.  Stedman,  in  his  recent  Anthology, 
has  given  place  to  eleven  of  Mr.  Mifflin's 
most  imaginative  sonnets — a,  number 
accorded  to  no  other  jxiet. 


LLOYD  MIFFLIK. 

teachiuft  him  the  nidiments  of  painting, 
had  him  carefully  educated  at  home  and 
nbroud.  His  training  was  supplemented 
by  the  sfudv  of  art  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

Mr.  Mifdin  came  into  notice  upon  the 
publication  of  his  book  called  At  the 
Gates  of  Song.  He  makes  his  appeal  to 
the  best  in  us  witli  a  mastery  of  his  instni- 
ment  as  extraordinary  as  the  sense  is  high 
and  noble. 


The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Corwin,  whose  first 
and  striking  novel,  OneKiiiivs,  is  elsewhere 
reviewed,  is  a  very  young  man  as  yet.  He 
graduated  from  IJutgers  College  in  1892, 
and  from  the  Reformed  Church  Seminary 
at  Xew  Bninswick  in  189.5.  His  book  is 
a  strong,  stirring  narrative  of  life  in  the 
time  of  Paul. 

^    ^    ^ 

Mr.  Eden  PhilljHittsat  the  present  time 
is  rising  on  the  tide  of  popularity  in  Eng- 
land. Some  critics  think  that  his  latest 
book.  Sons  of  (he  Morning,  has  given  him 
first  place  as  a  chronicler  of  the  stories  of 
the  l)evonshireMoora,  and  that  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Biackmoor  has  been  found.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  WHS  first  heard  of  as  one  of  the 
band  of  young  men  who  were  helping  Mr. 
Robert  Barr  and  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
launch  Hie  Idler  magazine.  Snch  a 
"  literary  group  "  London  has  not  seen  for 
many  a  day. 

Before  this  time  Mr.  Phillpotts  had 
been  tied  to  a  desk  in  an  insurance  office. 
He  began  play-writing,  and  we  understand 
the  first  rehearsals  were  held  in  the  cellar 
of  the  insurance-company's  building,  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  given  much  time  and  study 
to  the  play  and  drama.  After  cutting 
loose  from  the  insurance  office  his  road 
has  been  a  gradual  and  rising  one  toward 
success. 


PREMIER    RICHARD    J.    SEDDON. 

Newest  England,  by  Hoary  Demarost  Australia.  A  thorough  JnyeBtigatioa  is 
Uoyd,  sets  forth  the  impression  of  a  demo-  given  to  the  newlj-dereloped  democratic 
cnitic    traveler    in     Nev    Zealand    and     government   in    these    British  .^Goloniea. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  is  well  kuowii  among  public  however,  forgotten  the  lot  mid   ruuk  o( 

men   in  the  colonies,  and  this  fact  hits  those  above  whom  ho  has  risen,  and  became 

enabled  him  to  see  and  to  1  now  the  work-  interested   in    the  amelioration    of  their 

ings  of  this  new  and  popular  government,  condition   and    place.      He    has  been   a 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  done  for  the  colonies  what  power  since  1893,  and  hia  election  in  1900 

Mr.  Bryce  has  done  for  our  institutions  in  insures  his  tenure  until  1903.     Mr.Seddon 

his  American  Commomoealth.  is  personally  attractive  and  positive,  and 


SAMUEL   VAILE. 


The  author  makes  special   mention  of  is  a  factor  of  large  importance  in   tho 

Premier    Bichard    J,    Seddon,    the    first  achievement  of  which  New  Zealand  today 

Minister  for  Public  Works  in   tho  new  challenges  the  attention  of    the    world, 

region.     He  had  been  a  workingman,  but  He  comes  of  stui-dy  Lancashire  stock,  and 

had  risen  above  this  level.     He  has  not,  arrived  in  Victoria  in  18G3,  at   eighteen 
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years  of  age.  lie  figured  prominently  in  Another  name  Mr.  Lloyd  mentions,  as 
ihe  mining  industry  of  the  country  nntil  figuring  in  tlie  formation  of  this  popular 
ho  became  a  man  of  affairs.  Mr.  >Seddon  government,  is  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Vaile 
\i  an  indefatigable  worker  and  has  been  of  Auckland,  Kew  Zealand.  It  is  said  he 
termed  a  "  dynamo  in  troiiBers."  He  first  proposed  the  extension  of  the  post- 
is  popular  with  the  workingmen  of  hia  office  principle  to  railway  charges,     Mr. 


HON.    WILLIAM  PEMBER    REEVES. 

country,  and  gives  continued  evidence  of  Vaile'a    acquaintance  with    the  poor   of 

his    sincerity    and    earnestness    for  the  London  has  helped  liim  much  in  dealing 

betteringof  theircondition.     He  is  kindly  with  the    problem  of    colonial   improve- 

Mid  forbearing    in    hia    view  of  human  ments.     He  believed  that  the  prime  cause 

nature,  and  ia  always  touched  by  a  tender  of  poverty  was  the  inability  of  the  people 

sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  agc<j.  to  make  use  of  the  land.     One  great  cause 
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of  this  was  the  system,  or  no  system,  of 
railway  management.  The  tendency  of 
mileage  was  to  drive  people  into  the  cities 
and  to  leave  the  country  uninhabited. 
Mr.  Vaile  proposed,  as  improving  this 
condition  of  affairs,  to  make  the  rates 
dependent  on  the  average  cost  of  the  serv- 
ice and  the  density  of  the  population. 
Thus  thinly-peopled  districts  would  profit 
at  the  expense  of  more  densely-popu- 
lated sections.  This  system  has  been 
adopted  in  Hungary,  and  with  success. 
Mr.  Vaile  holds  that  the  future  supremacy 
of  the  world  will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  best  know  how  to  build  and 
operate  railroads.  Since  1894  New 
Zealand  has  run  its  railroads  with  the  hand 
of  the  public  on  the  throttle. 

ji    Ji    Ji 

Another  timely  and  suggestive  volume, 
which  grew  out  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  year  in 
New  Zealand,  is  A  Country  Without 
Strikes,  a  book  which  should  be  read  and 
followed  not  only  by  employers  and  em- 

f)loyees,  but  also  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
egislate  for  the  public  welfare. 

Ten  years  ago  New  Zealand  had  a  strike 
80  terrific  that  it  nearly  plunged  the  whole 
country  into  civil  war.  The  statesmen  of 
that  conservatively-progressive  country 
determined  upon  measures  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor.  The  Minister  of  Labor,  the 
Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  legislation  through- 
out Europe,  America  and  Australia,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion had  been  a  failure  for  generations. 
Compulsory  arbitration  was  therefore  de- 
termined upon. 

"  Practically  it  does  what  it  undertook 
to  do — it  ushers  in  industrial  peace;  every 
day  since  its  introduction  the  law  has 
struck  its  roots  deeper  into  the  life  of  New 
Zealand,  and  it  further  approves  itself  by 
producing  not  only  what  was  expected  of 
it,  but  many  new  and  almost  equally-im- 
portant fruits,  such  as  checking  cut-throat 
competition  between  business  men  and 
putting  an  end  to  trade  dishonesty .'* 

The  law  is  entirely  without  precedent; 
but  it  has  been  so  successful  that  it  may 


fairly  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not 
established  a  precedent  that  no  other 
modern  people,  largely  committed  to  in- 
dustrial life,  can  afford  to  disregard. 

The  strike  of  1890  brought  New  Zea- 
land,  as  well  as  Australia,  within  a  dajr^s 
journey  of  anarchy.  This  was  followed 
by  apprehensions  of  a  big  railroad  strike. 
To  save  New  Zealand  from  being  ravaged 
by  these  industrial  conflicts,  Mr.  Reeves 
invented  the  compulsory  arbitration  law, 
the  first  piece  of  legislative  work  which 
came  from  him  to  attract  attention  out- 
side New  Zealand. 

The  theory  of  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  is  that  the  majority  must  rule. 
There  are  three  parties  vitally  interested 
in  every  industrial  dispute :  labor,  capital 
and  the  state  ;  whichever  side  the  state 
finds  right  is,  therefore,  in  a  majority. 

Ji    Ji    ji 

Wifisome  Womanhood,  by  Margaret  E. 
Sangster.  Mrs.  Sangster  needs  no  intro- 
duction as  a  writer  on  the  qualities  of  her 
sex.  8he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  adviso 
the  women  of  our  land.  Her  love  for  her 
sex  is  a  devotion.  Excellent  counsel  is 
given  in  this  book  to  the  fair  daughters 
who  are  entering  upon  the  solemn  duties 
of  life. 

Ji    Ji    ^ 

Tlie  Story  of  Nineteenth  Century 
Science,  by  Henry  Smith  William,  touches 
upon  all  the  branches  of  science — such  as 
astronomy,  paleontology,  geology,  meteor- 
ology, physics,  chemistry,  biology,  physi- 
ology and  medicine.  It  shows  the  advance 
made  in  these  various  departments  during 
the  century.  The  book  is  popularly  written 
and  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  lay 
mind.  It  also  shows  how  the  scientists  were 
led  to  experiment,  and  adds  most  interest- 
ing  sketches  of  the  men  who  have  made 
themselves  famous  by  their  research. 

Ji    Ji    ji 

Literary  Friendships  and  Acquaint- 
ances :  a  Personal  Retrospect  of  American 
Authorship,  by  William  Dean  Howells 
makes  intensely  interesting  reading. 
Among  the  famous  friendships  noted  in 
this   book   may  be  mentioned   Emerson, 
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Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Celia  Thaxter,  Stedman 
and  Holmes.  The  author  writes  of  these 
authors  as  no  other  could,  for  he  had  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  each  one. 

ji    ji    ji 

Lyrics,  By  the  late  J.  Houston  Mifflin. 
This  little  volume, "  the  lays  of  his  boy- 
hood," will  give  great  delight.  It  is  a  re- 
print from  the  privately-printed  edition 
of  1835.  Mr,  Mifflin,  as  his  countenance 
indicates,  was  a  cultured,  courtly  American 

gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  He  was 
the  father  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  Mifflin,  au- 
thor of  ^^  the  Gates 
of  Song  and  The 
Fields  of  Daum, 
Though  Mr.  Mifflin 
lived  for  more  than 
fifty  years  after  the 
publication  of  this, 
his  first  volume,  he 
wrote  no  more 
verses,  though  he 
remained  through  life  a  devotee  of  poetry. 
His  poem  "Regret"  gives  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  simple  charm  which  marked 
the  old  time  grace,  tendeniess  and  delicacy 
of  expression : 

How  gladly  oft  would  we  recall 
Breath  that  has  passed  in  idle  words, 
Escaped  like  liberated  birds 
We  never  can  again  enthrall ! 
And  fewer  still  the  lines  we  pen 
We  do  not  wish  untraced  again  ; 
For  let  us  write  our  songs  in  air, 
Or  trace  our  follies  anywhere, 
Soon  all  our  pride  in  them  is  past 
And  we  regret  them  at  the  last  ! 

Jl    ^    Jl 

77ie  United  States  in  the  Orient :  The 
^Nature  of  the  Economic  Problem,  by 
Charles  A.  Conant.  The  United  States 
have  recently  assumed  serious  responsibili- 
ties in  the  Orient.  While  the  manner  of 
their  assumption  had  something  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  accident,  this  country  has  only 
followed  other  civilized  States  in  the  gen- 
eral movement  to  find  outlets  for  their 
sarplus  capital  and  the  products  of  their 
labor.  •  The  United  States  have  actually 


reached,  or  are  approaching,  the  economic 
state  where  such  outlets  are  required  out- 
side their  own  boundaries,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent business  depression,  idleness  and 
suffering  at  home.  Such  outlets  might  bo 
found  without  the  exercise  of  political  and 
military  power,  if  commercial  freedom  was 
the  policy  of  all  nations.  As  such  a  policy 
has  not  been  adopted  by  more  than  one 
important  power  of  western  Europe,  and 
as  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  American  labor  and  the  in- 
vestment of  American  capital,  under  con- 
ditions of  equality  of  opportunity,  aro 
seriously  threatened  by  the  policy  of  some 
of  these  powers,  the  United  States  are  com- 
pelled, by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
to  enter,  however  reluctantly,  upon  the 
field  of  international  politics.  Mr.  Conant 
does  not  undertake  to  discuss  all  aspects 
of  our  position  in  the  Orient.  He  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  subject,  and  not  with  its  ethical  or 
political  aspects. 

Ji    Ji    Ji 

Tlie  Coxhoe  Edition  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning^s  Complete  WorkSy  edited 
by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke, 
is  designed  to  receive  the  same  attention 
from  scholars  and  the  general  public  as 
has  the  Camber  well  Edition  of  Robert 
Browning.  It  has  been  edited  upon  sub- 
stantially the  same  plan,  with  like  care, 
skill  and  taste,  and  will  be  the  first  fully- 
annotated  complete  edition  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing. The  text  is  complete,  and  contains 
the  rare  juvenile  and  scattered  poems  not 
usually  found  in  former  editions.  The 
set  is  encased  in  a  neat,  cloth  box,  making 
it  beautiful  for  presentation. 

Ji    Ji    Ji 

The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament ^ 
Evidence  from  Ancient  Records,  by  Ira 
Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  The  new-old  stories  by 
oriental  tablets,  temples  and  tombs  have 
revealed  to  us  a  new  world  in  the  ancient 
Orient.  These  stories  are  the  fruitage  of 
a  full  half-century  of  exploration,  excava- 
tion, discovery  and  decipherment  of  orien- 
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little  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  viil 
benefit  one  of  onr  fellows,  less  fortnnate 
than  we  who  have  eight  and  yet  may  not 


PROF.  I.  M.  PRICE. 

tal  antiquities.  The  records  of  these 
achievements  now  iill  scores  of  volumes, 
extending  through  a  lialf -century  of  time. 
Romantic  and  fascinating  as  all  these 
volumes  may  be,  they  are  manifestly  not 
within  the  reach  of  our  readers,  nor  are 
they  desired  by  the  majority  of  them. 
Scattered  hero  and  there  throughont  these 
works,  wo  find  material  of  especial  interest 
to  readers  and  students  of  the  Bible. 
This  information  is  so  distributed  and  in- 
termingled with  a  mass  of  other  matter, 
that  its  separation  and  organization 
require  long  and  patient  toil. 

This  volume  furnishes  the  answer  to 
the  oft-heard  question:  "Where  shall  I 
be  able  to  find,  in  concise  form,  the  most 
reliable  information  furnished  by  the 
monuments,  illustrative  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  " 


Waifs,  by  Burdette  Edgott,  is  a  neat 
little  book  written  by  a  blind  yonng  man, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  him  at  lHo.  3 
Belle  vue  Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  for  fifty  cents,  Tliongh  pbysically 
blind,  he  has  some  very  interestiog 
thoughts  to  set  forth  on  the  novelist  and 
subjects  of  interest.  Many  sweet  morsels 
will  be  carried  away  by  the  peruser  of  this 


77(6  Chinaman  as  We  See  Him,  by  Ira 
M,  Condit,  reveals  the  Chinaman  as  wo 
see  him  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific.  To 
appreciate  him  one  must  see  him  at 
home.  Many  things  are  undesirable  in 
the  Chinaman,  but  there  are  many  good 
qualities  also.  This  book  alms  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  Chinaman,  and  to  mako 
him  known  as  he  really  is.  The  author 
has  spent  thirty  yeai-s  in  China,  and  many 
years  among  the  Chineijo  in  America  as  a 
missionary,  and  is  therefore  well  qualified 
to  write  a  true  sketch  of  the  Chinaman  at 
home  and  abroad. 

jt    j>    J) 

In  Ballads  of  American  Bravery,  Clin- 
ton Scollard  presents  a  collection  of  poems 
commemorating  many  signal  acts,  historic- 
ally verified.  The  book  appeals  not  only 
to  the  utiident  of  American  history,  but  it 
will  find  a  responsive  echo  in  every  Ameri- 
can heart.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at 
an  exhaustive  collection,  but  the  wide  field 
has  been  very  well  covered,  and  while  the 
editor  has  admitted  some  ballads  of  leaser 
literary  value,  none  will  be  found  that  has 
not  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  its  presence. 

jt    J)    J) 

A  Life  of  Mrs.  Booth,  by  IV.  T.  Stead. 
A  life  and  career  of  unusual  interest, 
because  so  large  an  influence  has  gone 
forth  from  this  godly  woman  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  Salvation  Army.  Every 
Salvationist  loved  Mrs.  Booth.  Her  life 
was  ever  an  inspiration  to  her  followers  in 
the  Army.  No  one  is  better  qualified  than 
Mr,  Stead  to  set  forth  this  pure  and  un- 
selfish life  before  the  public  eye.  The 
book  aims  in  a  simple  way  to  present 
Mrs.  Booth  as  she  was,  and  the  great  work 
in  life  she  inaugurated. 

jit    jt    jH 

Henry  Fielding,  a  Memoir  by  Austin 
Dobson.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  Voltaire  that  an 
author  should   continue   to    correct    his 
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writings  as  long  as  possible.  In  the 
present  reprint  of  Iiia  memoir  of  Henry 
Fielding,  Mr.  Dobson  endeavored  to  obey 
thia  teaching.  He  has  gone  through  the 
book  onco  more,  verifying  its  statements 
anew,  and  adding,  either  in  the  text  or  as 
notes,  those  Eparso  fragments  of  fresh  in- 
formation which  have  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge since  it  was  first  prepared.  It  now 
represents,  accurately  and  in  compact 
form,  the  bulk  of  what  is  known  to  be 
trustworthy   concerning  the   groat    man 


is  beautifully  iliiisti-ated  and  forms  a  veri- 
table encyclopedia  concerning  tho  whole 
theatrical  profession. 


William  N,  Loew,  of  the  Kew  York 
Bar,  in  his  translations  of  Magijar  Poetry, 
lias  opened  to  the  stndents  of  foreign 
literature  a  broad  field,  full  of  treasnres 
of  the  noblest  thought  and  tho  grace  of 
gennine  poetry.  The  poets  of  llungary 
deserve  to  be  known  tho  world  over.     Mr. 


WILLIAM  N.  LOEW. 


whom   Scott   called   the  "Father  of  the 
English  novel." 

*    Jt    Jt 

Amy  Leslie's  book,  bearing  the  modest 
title  Some  Players,  is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  study  of  more  than  fifty 
actors  and  actresses  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared. In  a  book  of  more  than  six  hun- 
dred pages  tho  anther  shows  that  she  knew 
what  she  was  writing  about.     The  hook 


Loew  has  done  a  great  service  in  making 
known  tho  poets  of  Hungary  to  America. 
*  jt  * 
In  TlirilUng  Days  in  Arniij  Lift,  fien. 
Geo.  A.  Forsythe,  U.  S.  A.,  gives  accounts 
of  his  exciting  experiences  during  "  Sheri- 
dan's Hide,"  at  the  "Closing  Scenes  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  during  a 
"Frontier  Fight,"  and  in  an  "Apacho 
Rnid." 
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Mai  Bennett  Thrasher,  the  author  of 
Titskegee  Normal  and  Jnduslrial  Insli- 
lutefor  Colored  Students,  and  Its  Work, 
has  oxceptional  fitness  for  the  work  that 
ho  has  done.  For  a  numher  of  years  he 
has  been  closely  acquainted  with  the 
Tuekegee  Kormal  and  Indnstrial  Institute 
and  its  work.  He  has  made  many  visits 
to  the  institution  and  studied  its  work 
closely  upon  the  gi-ouiids.  Besides  being 
a  newspaper  writer  of  experience  and 
talent,  he  has  taken  the  precaution  to 
travel  carefully  throngh  many  of  our 
Southern  States,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
work  of  the  graduates  from  Tuskegee  he 
tells  that  which  he  has  actually  seen  and 
examined  into.  Few  persons  have  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  Tuskegee's  graduates  than  Mr,  Thrasher, 
He  has  not  only  studied  carefully  the  in- 
fluence of  its  students  in  building  up  the 
colored  people  in  thevariouscommunities, 
where  they  are  laboring  as  teachers, 
farmers,  mechanics,  etc,  but,  what  is 
equally  important,  he  has  noted  carefully 
the  influence  of  these  men 'and  women  in 
bringing  about  a  better  sentiment  iHjtween 
the  races.  Anyone  who  wants  to  get  firat- 
Iiand  information  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
such  institutions  a'a  Tuekegee  and  the 
power  exerted  through  the  graduates  can 
find  few  better  sources  of  information  than 
is  contained  in  Mr.  Thrasher's  book. 

jt    ^    ^ 

A  charming  book  is  Miss  'W'eoden's 
Songs  of  the  Old  South,  which  contains 
twenty-four  poems  and  as  many  drawings 
of  the  "old-time"  Southern  negro,  whom 
no  one  has  ever  depicted  in  just  the  same 
way.  The  sentiment  and  picturesqueness, 
the  musical  rhythm  and  humor  of  the 
plantation  darkey,  are  apparent  in  every 
page, 

jt    j<    jt 

A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  & 
Review  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1776-1876,  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  State,  John  W.  Foster.  This 
review  of  the  diplomatic  conduct  of  our 
most  distinguished  statesmen  will  quicken 
American  patriotism,  and  will  inspire  our 
young  men  with  a  new  zeal  to  assist  in 


maintaining  the  honorable  position  of  our 
government  in  its  foreign  relations.  In 
view  of  the  recent  enlarged  political  and 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  United 
States  with  other  powers,  a  succinct  history 
of  thediplomaticaflairaof  the  government 
from  its  foundation  is  opportune,  and  Mr. 
Foster's  work  is  useful  in  the  solution  of 
the  questions  of  foreign  policy  now  80 
urgently  presented  to  the  American  people. 

jt    J*    J* 

Mrs.  Grace  fiallatin  Se  ton -Thompson,  in 
hernewbook,^  Womati  7'e «rfer/bo/,  relates 
the  story  of  her  adventures,  while  on  a  trip 


MRS.  SETON-TI 

with  her  husband,  with  unusual  feminine 
vivacity.  In  this  hook  we  get  the  woman 
side  of  adventure  and  travel.  Scenes  in 
the  camp,  on  the  mountain,  shooting,even 
"  cow -punching,"  are  interestingly  de- 
scril>ed.  The  book  is  an  attractive  one, 
and  flavors  of  good  sport  and  outing. 


The   Baker    &    Taylor   Company  have 

issued  Ttie  Standard  Library  Catalogue, 
of  2,600  approved  books,  selected  from  the 
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Ikts  of  all  publishers.  This  library  list 
is  considered  a  reliable  guiile  for  librariauB 
and  book  committees. 

*    J*   j» 

The  Religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
set  forth  in  Correapondence  between 
General  C.  H.  T.  Oollis  and  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  Colonel  Ingersoll 
eaid  of  Lincoln  thathe  wasnot  aChriBtian; 
denied  the  inspiration  of  Scripture;  had 
no  faith  in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ — in 
short,  he  made  bim  simply  a  disciple  of 
Voltaire  and  of  Tom  Paine.  General 
Collis  shows  by  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  Lincoln  was  a  Christian,  though  not 
a  "member"  of  a  church;  that  he  in- 
voked the  "gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God  "  in  every  act  of  his  life;  that  he  be- 
lieved in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and 
also  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  book 
ifl  interesting  reading,  and  corrects  many 
rumors  in  circulation  of  this  good  man's 
faith  in  God,  in  the  Bible  and  in  Christ. 


Dr.  Martin's  love  for  China  still  lives, 
yet  by  making  war  on  all  who   hold  to 

Srinciples  of  hnmanity  he  believes  that 
'hina  has  placed  itself  oeyond  the  pale  of 
civilization  and  foi'feited  the  respectable 
position  which  it  formerly  occupied  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Israel  Zangwill,  whose  thrilling  Ghetto 
stories,  sparkling  with  wit  and  humor, 
clothed  in  words  of  the  most  finished 
poetical  art,  and  presenting  the  nether 
side  of  Ghetto  life,  has  entered  a  new  field 
in  lite  Mantle  of  Elijah.  The  daughter 
of  an  English  statesman  marries  a  self- 
made  man  of  great  natural  ability.  Their 
life  together,  hia  growing  prominence  be- 
fore the  world,  his  petty  nature  at  home, 
and  the  coming  of  an  artiat  friend  into 
bis  wife's  life,  bring  about  a  remarkable 
crisis-oliniaz. 


Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  who  wont  to 
China  in  1850  aa  a  missionary.  President 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  University,  at  the 
recent  uprising,  and  who  was  in  Peking 
during  the  aiege,  ia  the  first  to  tell  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  unique  events  in 
history. 

The  author  produces  documentary  evi- 
dence amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  com- 
plicity of  the  Chinese  (or  rather  the  Man- 
chn)  Oovemment. 


CEO.  V.  HOBART. 

Heart  lo  Heart  Talks  Mil  Dinkehpiel, 
by  Geo.  V.  Hobart. 

Mr.  Ilobart  is  ono  of  the  few  humorists 
who  is  really  funnv.  Ho  believes  "  in  der 
olt  proverb  "  whicli  aays  dot  "  it  is  bedder 
to  gif  a  smile  den  to  receif  vun." 

jn    j»    jit 

An  Englishtvoman's  Love  Letters. 
The  record  of  love  in  nearly  one  huudred 
letters,  given  in  their  entirety,  save  that, 
for  the  sake  ot  privacy,  the  names  of  per- 
sons and  localities  have  been  altered.  The 
authorship  remains  unstated,  that  being 
the  necessary  condition  to  the  publication. 
The  chief  charm  in  this  chronicle  of  a 
woman's  perfect  devotion  lies  in  the  can- 
dor and  lack  of  reservation  with  whicli 
the  letters  are  written. 
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Man  and  the  Spiritual  World,  as  Dis- 
closed by  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Chambers,  is  a  thoughtful  answer  to  the 
important  question :  What  will  become  of 
us  when  we  die?  The  question  is  an- 
swered in  different  ways.  First,  answers 
that  are  wholly  incorrect.  Second,  answers 
that  fall  short  of  the  truth.  The  book  is 
not  written  to  amuse  idlers  and  novelty- 
seekers.  It  makes  plain  great  truths  to 
earnest  and  inquiring  minds, 

ji    ji    ji 

TJie  Women  of  the  Revolution,  two  vol- 
umes, by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F,  Ellet,  were 
first  published  in  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  material  was  collected  while 
some  men  and  women  were  still  living 
who  could  recall  the  faces  and  figures  of 
the  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  lievo- 
lutionary  struggle.  These  daintily-bound 
and  beautifully-illustrated  volumes  furnish 
many  proof  s  that  Mrs.  Ellet  availed  herself 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  her  to  draw 
from  original  sources.  She  does  not  con- 
fine herself  to  the  narrow  strip  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  that  once  stood  for 
Colonial  America.  She  does  not  forget  the 
trials  and  privations  of  pioneer  life  in  such 
border  lands  as  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  the 
Western  part  of  Virginia.  The  intrepid 
courage  and  fertility  of  resources  exhibited 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  some  of  the 
settlers  are  here  portrayed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prove  an  inspiration  to  higher 
ideals  of  citizenship  and  broader  patriotism. 

ji    Ji    ji 

Rabbi  G.  Taubenhaus,  in  his  Talmudic 
Sayings,  with  Classic,  especially  Latin, 
Parallelisms,  not  only  brings  the  Talmud 
nearer  to  our  understanding,  but  points 
out  that  the  classics  are  a  part  of  the 
wisdom  laid  up  in  the  Talmud — the  en- 
larged and  illustrated  Bible  of  Israel. 

ji    ^    ^ 

All  interested  followers  of  art,  places 
and  scenes  that  afford  fascinating  views 
and  unusual  attractions  for  the  brush  and 
camera,  will  find  in  Odd  Bits  of  Travel 
With  the  Brush  and  Camera,  by  Charles 


M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  a  volume  teeming  with 
paintable  and  photographic  subjects.  It 
is  a  charming  portfolio  filled  with  delight- 
ful bits  of  scenery  and  characteristic  figure 
studies.  In  illustrations,  binding  and 
paper  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
books  of  the  year. 

^    ^    ji 

William  Dudley  Foulke,  the  well-known 
civil-service  reformer,  lawyer,  orator,  and 
writer  on  political  and  literary  subjects, 
has  written  his  first  novel,  Maya:  A 
Story  of  Yucatan,  a  tale  of  love  and 
adventure.  The  period  is  that  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  and  the  Maya  princess^ 
who  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  story, 
awakens  a  warm  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
admiration.  The  author  has  been  a 
traveler  in  Yucatan,  and  the  events  which 
form  the  background  of  romance  have  the 
merit  of  historical  accuracy. 

ji    ^    ji 

Art  lovers  will  find  a  blaze  of  pictorial 
splendor  in  Heroines  of  the  Bible  in  Art^ 
by  Clara  Erskine  Clement.  Thirty-three 
full-page  illustrations  from  celebrated 
paintings  which  gi*ace  the  most  renowned 
galleries  of  Europe  and  America.  The  best 
specimens  of  painting  in  the  galleries  of 
the  world  are  the  exhibitions  of  Bible 
truths,  and  this  volume  gives  a  full  histor}'- 
of  the  pictures  of  the  heroines  of  the 
patriarchal  era,  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and 
of  the  New  Testament. 

^    ^    .M 

Conan  Doyle's  fame  as  a  novelist  awakens 
expectations  as  to  style  which  have  been 
fully  realized  in  his  thrilling  history  of 
The  Great  Boer  War,  As  a  surgeon  in 
the  English  hospitals,  he  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  war  from  the  field, 
and  as  access  was  granted  him  to  the  pub- 
lic and  official  papers,  he  could  look  at  the 
war  from  both  standpoints  and  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  just  judgment  of  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  war.  He  is  fearlessly  hon- 
est. He  is  thoroughly  loyal  to  England, 
however,  and  portrays  her  prospect  in  the 
most   hopeful    phrases.     For  Kmger.he 
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holds  contempt  and  condemnation,  laying 
the  blame  for  the  wicked  and  unnecessary 
conflict  upon  his  stupid  and  selfish  am- 
bition. 

The  book  is  thrilling  with  eloquence 
when  the  personal  doings  of  heroes  are 
mentioned.  It  fills  with  pride  and 
patriotism  every  English  heart.  It  is  a 
roll-call  of  heroes,  than  whom  the  world 
has  never  known  greater.  The  war  in 
South  Africa  has  shown  that  the  English 
soldier  of  to-day  is  capable  of  being  as 
unselfishly  heroic  as  any  race  of  men  ever 
depicted  in  song  or  story.  In  Homer's 
great  epic  there  are  no  deeds  recounted 
superior  to,  or  even  equal  to,  many  of  the 
deeds  made  historic  bv  this  narrative  of 
Gonan  Doyle.  His  treatment  of  the  Boers 
is  just  and  magnanimous.  He  recognizes 
them  as  worthy  opponents  of  the  best 
English  soldiery. 

jt    ji    Ji 

Charming  and  interesting  are  the  talks 
Concerninff  Children,  by  Charlotte  Perkin 
Oilman.  A  more  important  subject  than 
child-training  could  not  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  this  practical  woman   of  aflPairs. 


Mrs.  Oilman's  knowledge  of  child-life 
abundantly  qualifies  her  to  write  upon  this 
vital  question.  The  subject  is  treated 
from  a  thoughtful  and  philosophical  point 
of  view.  Keen  wit  and  clever  satire  are 
displayed  throughout  the  volume. 

^    ^    ^ 

Stories  of  Famous  Songs,  by  S.  J.  Adair 
Fitz-Oerald,  in  two  volumes.  This  very 
valuable  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
author's  fifteen  years'  labor  in  the  field  of 
lyric  literature  and  song.  The  particulars 
as  to  origin  and  authorship  of  all  the 
world's  most  famous  and  popular  songs 
and  ballads  are  here  brought  together 
from  every  available  source.  How  fre- 
quently not  only  writers  and  speakers,  but 
people  generally,  want  to  know  the  history 
of  a  famous  song,  and  how  often  have  we 
turned  over  a  score  of  books  without  gain- 
ing any  reliable  knowledge  whatever.  The 
author  has  done  his  utmost  to  make  the 
information  absolutely  authentic  and  trust- 
worthy. We  have  here  the  completest 
story  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  best 
known  and  most  beloved  songs,  not  only 
of  our  own  country  but  of  other  lands. 


HOUSE-CLEANING. 

The  rain 's  a  tidy  parlor  maid  , 

She  dusts  with  care  each  separate  blade 

And  the  high  walls  of  the  skies. 

And  Mother  Nature,  too,  is  wise 

And  often  has  a  cleaning  day 

To  wash  the  dust  and  dirt  away. 

On  the  carpets  of  the  fields 

Well  her  broom  of  storms  she  wields  ; 

On  her  furniture  of  trees 

The  feather-duster  of  the  breeze. 

Then  she's  ready,  when  that's  done, 

For  her  company,  the  sun. 


— Isabella  Howe  Fiske. 
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MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


SIEQEL-COOPER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Eleanor.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lisbed  by  Harper. 

Tommy  and  Grizel.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  Scribners. 

ManUe  of  Elijah.  By  I.  Zangwill.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice  Thompson.  Price 
$1.00.    Published  by  Bowen-MerrilU 

Quisant^  By  Anthony  Hope.  Price  $1.00.  Published 
by  Stokes. 

Master  Christian.  By  Marie  Corelli.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Wanted  a  Matchmaker.  By  P.  S.  Ford.  Price  $1.60. 
Published  by  Dodd.  Mead  A  Co. 

Bben  Holden.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  Lothrop. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  Price  90 
cents.    Published  by  McClure,  Phillips. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  Marion  Crawford.  Price 
$1.00.    Published  by  Macmillan. 


SIEQEL-COOPER  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice  Thompson.  Price 
$1.00.    Published  by  Bowen-Meriill. 

Redemption  of  David  Corson.  By  C.  F.  Goss.  Price 
$1.00.    Published  by  Bowen-Merrill. 

Eleanor:  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished  by  Harper. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  By  Marion  Crawford.  Price 
$1.00     Published  by  Macmillan. 

Tommy  and  GrizeU  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished  by  Scribners. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  Price  Of 
cents.    Published  by  McClure,  Phillips. 

Eben  Holden.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  Lothrop. 

Mantle  of  Elijah.  By  I.  ZangwilL  Price  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper. 

The  Cardinal's  Rose.  By  Van  Tassel  Sutphen.  Price 
$1.00.    Published  by  Harper. 

Napoleon,  the  Last  Phase.  By  Lord  Roseberry.  Price 
$2.S5.    Published  by  Harper. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE  MONTH'S  BOOKS. 


ANIHALS. 


ESSAYS. 


By  Joaquin   Miller.      Publishers'       Ludd  Intervals.    By  E.  S.  Martin. 


True  Bear  Stories. 
price,  $1.25. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  anything  written  by  Joaquin 
Miller  will  be  interesting.  Of  all  the  subjecte  he  has 
chosen  to  write  on  there  is  none  more  interesting  to  boys 
than  bears.  And  when  stories  of  bears,  written  by  Joaquin 
Miller,  vouched  for  as  **true,*'  and  exquisitely  illustrated 
by  Percy  Beringer,  are  to  be  had,  there  ought  to  be  a  large 
demand  for  the  book  containing  them.  But  we  have  here 
more  than  Miller's  thrilling  stories  and  Beringer's  illus- 
trations.  In  the  ** Introductory  Notes"  Dr.  David  Surr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Sunford,  Jr.,  University,  has 
contributed  such  information  as  enables  one  to  read  intel- 
ligently of  the  different  kinds  of  bears  that  figure  in  the 
stories.  And  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  exhaustive 
''  Scientific  Classification  of  Bears,"  edited  by  Pierre  N. 
Beringer. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Frederic  Lord  Leighton,  Late  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  An  Illustrated  Record  of  his  Life 
and  Work.  By  Ernest  Rhys.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  top. 
Publishers'  price,  $t.60. 


EDUCATIONAL, 

Tbe  Structure  of  the  English  Sentence.  By  Lillian  G. 
Kimball. 

This  book  is  not  only  a  study  but  a  discipline  for  the 
student  of  the  English  sentence. 

New  Education  Readers.  A  Synthetic  and  Phonic  Word 
Method.  By  A.  J.  Demarest  and  William  M.  Van 
Sickle.  Part  1.  Foundation  Work.  Part  2.  Practical 
Application.    12mo.  cloth. 


A  collection  of  essays  in  a  humorous  and  philosophical 
vein  by  one  of  our  promising  young  writers. 

The   riajesty  of  Calmness,   Individual  Problems  and 
Possibilities.    By  William  George  Jordan. 


FICTION. 

Uncle  Terry.    A  story  of  the  Maine  Coast.    By  Charies 
Clark  Munn.    Publishers'  price,  $1.50. 

This  book  for  its  subject  matter  has  value.  It  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  Mr.  Munn  has  been 
schooled  in  the  world  as  few  men  have.  Being  a  native  of 
New  England,  he  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  write  a 
popular  New  England  novel.  The  book  is  intelligently 
illustrated  and  is  gotten  up  with  unusual  good  taste. 

Anneke,  A  Little  Dame   of   New  Netherlands.      By 

Elizabeth  W.  Champney.    Publisher's  price,  $1.60. 

The  historical  events  described  in  this  book  are,  in  the 
main,  true  to  fact.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
create  a  faithful  presentment  of  the  ambitions,  emotions, 
vicissitudes,  struggles  and  victories  which  have  come  into 
the  lives  of  noble-minded  men  and  women  living  at  this 
period.  Influences  in  Holland  and  England  are  set  forth 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Colony  of  New  Nether- 
land  and  to  its  seizure  by  the  English. 

The  Cardinal's  Rose.    By  Van  Tassel  Sutphen.    Illus- 
trated.   Publishers*  price,  $1.60. 

One  look  from  a  fair  face  in  a  cinemetograph,  caught  by 
a  New  York  newspaper  man,  and  then  follows  many  days 
of  search  on  his  part  to  trace  her,  a  journey  to  Europe,  and 
mediaeval  complications  in  a  little  European  kingdom,  that 
hold  the  reader  to  the  happy  end. 
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Lessoos  In  Love.    By  Katrina  Trask.    Publishers^  price, 
$1.26. 

Short  stories;  each  a  pretty  lesson  in  love,  and  all  handled 
with  the  dainty  touch  for  which  Mrs.  Trask  is  so  justly 


The  Love  of  Laudry.    By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.    Pub- 
lishers* price,  $l.oO. 

Love  and  life  on  a  ranch  in  Colorado  are  sketched  in  this 
book.  The  heroine,  Mildred  Osborne,  is  a  fashionable 
New  York  grirl,  who  goes  West  to  check  ceruin  consump- 
tive tendenc  es.  She  finds  Laudry,  the  hero,  on  the  ranch. 
Their  love  affair  is  attractively  and  attentively  told.  We 
have  in  this  book  another  illustration  of  Mr.  Dunbar's 
versatility. 


QirickAand.    By  Henry  White. 

This  book  is  the  life  history  of  a  family.    Every  detail  is 
drawn  and  narrated  with  vividness  and  interest. 


Bacene  Norton,  A  tale  from  the  Sagebrush  Land,  by 
Anne  Shannon  Monroe,  is  a  piece  of  charming  heart- 
biography  and  well  worth  reading. 

Sister  Carrie.    A  novel  of  city  life.    By  Theodore  Dreiser. 


A  Sonl  In  Bronxe.  A  novel  of  southern  California.  By 
Constance  Goddard  DuBois. 

The  Story  of  Teddy.  By  Helen  Van  Anderson.  Pub- 
lishers' price,  60  cents. 

Looking  Through  the  Mists ;  or  Every  Heart  Knoweth 
its  Own  Sorrow.  By  L.  Norton  Thomson.  Pub- 
lishers' price,  $1.00. 


April's  Sowing.    By  Gertrude  Hall. 

Sons  of  the  Covenant:  A  Tale  of  London  Jewry.    By 

Samuel  Gordon. 

Ghetto  stories,  which  bring  out  the  elevating  force  of 
Judaism,  the  refining  influence  of  strict  observance  of 
Jewish  ceremonial  influence  upon  family  and  social  life. 
We  have  here  Ghetto  pictures  in  a  manner  nearer  to  reality 
than  stories  of  Zangrvvill,  who  seems  to  have  been 
attracted  only  to  the  weird  and  uncanny.  The  book 
abounds  in  passagesof  great  poetical  beauty,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  sound  sense. 

Crowns  and  Tomb-Roses,  by  Julia  Wolff  Molina,  is  well 
conceived  and  logically  carried  out.  The  interest 
is  maintained  and  in  parts  it  is  even  strong.  The 
language  is  ornate,  possibly  a  little  too  much  so,  yet  it 
never  becomes  stilted.  The  author  has  painted  good 
characters  and  used  them  well  for  the  convenience  of 
her  thoughts.  The  opening  ^chapters  are  particularly 
well  written.  Altogether,  the  work  shows  consider- 
able merit  and  very  deep  thought.  It  has  evidently 
cost  the  author  not  only  much  time,  but  what  is  more 
soul-power. 


HISTORY. 

TheRIseof  the  Russian  Empire.    By  Hector  H.  Mun- 
ro.    12mo.  cloth,  gilt  top.    Publishers'  price,  $8.60. 

Great  Battles  of  the  World.    By  Stephen  Crane. .  12mo. 
cloth,  gilt  top.    Illustrated.    Publishers'  price,  $1.60. 

These  vigorous  pictures  were  among  the  very  last  work 
done  by  the  lamented  pen  which  gave  us  '*  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage.'' 

Russia  and  the  Russians.    By  Edmund  Noble.    12mo. 
cloth,  gilt  top.    Publishers'  price,  $1.60. 


The  Mills  of  the  Qods.    By  Louise  Snow  Dorr.     Pub- 
Ushers'  price,  $1.00. 


A  Captive  of  War.     By  Solon  Hyde.    Publishers*  price, 
$1.00. 


The  Fortune  Hunters  of  the  Phlllppinfs.     By  Louis 
Charles.    Publishers*  price,  60  cents. 

The  adventures  of  three  wide-awake  American  lads,  who 
become  possessed  of  an  ancient  Spanish  document  pertain- 
ing to  a  treasure  of  diamonds  said  to  be  secreted  near  the 
crater  of  one  of  the  burning  mountains  of  our  new  posses- 
sioos. 


Daisy  Miller.    By  Henry  James.    Il.ustrated.  Publishers* 
price.  $1.S6. 


JUVENILE. 

Boys'  Book  of  Explorations.  By  Tudor  Jenks.  Pub- 
lishers' price,  $2.00. 

These  are  stories  of  the  heroes  of  travel  and  discovery,  in 
modern  times,  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia. 
Mr.  Jenks  knows  how  to  interest  the  boy.  The  book  is 
also  illustrated,  and  is  a  companion  to  the  successful 
*'  Boys'  Book  of  Invention," 

On  to  Pekin,  or  Old  Glory  In  China.  By  Edward 
Stratemeyer,  author  of  "  Old  Glory  Series,"  etc.  Cloth, 
880  pages.  Illustrated  by  A.  Bumham  Shute.  Pub- 
lishers' price,  $1.26. 

The  countless  admirers  of  the  "  Russell  boys  "  and  their 
friends,  whose  fortunes  have  been  so  well  portrayed  In  the 
famous  "  Old  Glory  Series,"  and  great  numbers  of  others 
as  well,  will  welcome  the  enterprise  of  Mr  Stratemeyer  in 
furnishing  the  most  up-to-date  book  obtainable.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  demand  for  **  On  to  Pekin." 


The  Portnne  of  a  Day.    By  Grace  Ellery  Channing. 


Little  Lords  of  Creation.    By  H.  A.  Keays. 


The  Childhood  of  JUShib,  the  OJibwa.    By  Albert  Ernst 
Jenks. 


The  Young  Bandmaster,  by  Captain  Ralph  Bonehills 
is  a  complete  tale  in  itself,  but  forms  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  *'Flag  of  Freedom"  Series,  a  line  of  book, 
which  are  proving  more  and  more  popular  every  day 
with  the  boys.    Publishers'  price,  $1.26. 

In  it  are  related  the  adventures  of  a  youth  who  is  com- 
pelled, throus^h  the  action  of  his  miserly  guardian,  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.    The  lad  is  musically  inclined, 
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and  becomes  at  first  a  player  in  the  small  orchestra,  and 
later  on  a  cornet  soloist  and  bandmaster.  This  all  happens 
at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  young  musician 
goes  to  Cuba  and  plays  with  one  of  the  bands  at  the  cap- 
ture of  San  Juan  Hill  and  El  Caney. 


In  the  Hands  of  the  Cave-Dwellers.      By  George  A. 
Henty. 

A  good,  wholesome  story  of  adventure  for  the  youth. 


RELIGION. 

The  Ten  Commandments  mn  Interpretation  or  The 
Constitution  of  The  Spiritual  Universe.  By  Rev. 
Geo.  Chainey. 

The  book  sets  forth,  in  a  unique  interpretation  of  the 
famous  decalog,  Man's  Relation  to  God,  Ihe  Law  of 
Wisdom  and  Law  of  Holiness. 


LITERATURE, 

The  rialcers  of  ilodem  Prose.  A  Popular  Handbook  to 
the  Greater  Prose  Writers  of  the  Century.  By  W.  F. 
Dawson.    12mo.  cloth.    Publishers*  price,  $2.00. 

nalcers  of  Modem  Poetry.  A  Popular  Handbook  to  the 
Greater  Poets  of  the  Century.  12mo.  cloth.  Publish- 
ers* price,  $2.00. 


The  Doctrine  of  Grace.  By  John  Watson,  M.A.,  D.D. 
(Ian  Maclaren.) 

Women  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick, 
Rabbi  Goltheil,  Lyman  Abbott,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  W. 
H.  P.  Faunce,  Richard  Green  Moulton,  Bishop  John  F. 
Hurst,  Edward  B.  Coe,  Bishop  William  Crosswell 
Doane,  Newell  D wight  Hillis,  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  book  is  magnificently 
illustrated.    Publishers'  price,  $2.00. 


PLAYS. 

The  Oay  Lord  Quex.  A  Comedy  in  five  acts.  By  A.  W. 
Pinero. 

This  play  was  first  produced  in  London,  by  John  Hare 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  ;  later  in  New  York  at  the  Criterion. 
The  play  is  good  and  well  developed. 

Hon.  Job  Larson.    A  Historical  Drama. 

naude  Adams  In  L'Alglon.  A  handsome  souvenir,  a  re- 
production with  splendid  photographs  of  scenes  in  the 
play.    The  cover  is  by  Ernest  Haskell. 

John  Drew,  as  Richard  Carvel.  Splendid  reproductions 
of  scenes  in  the  play  as  produced  at  the  Empire 
Theatre. 


SCIENCE. 


Plain  Instructions  In  Hypnotism  and  Mesmerism, 
with  Psychic  Experiences.  By  A.  E.  Carpenter, 
for  thirty  years  a  demonstrator  of  practical  psychology. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  112  pages.  Publishers'  price,  76 
cents. 


Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria,  an  account  of  the 
Beibers  and  their  works,  by  Anthony  Wilkin,  is  a 
popular  record  of  a  journey  undertaken  with  scientific 
objects.  The  illustrations  are  all  from  the  author's 
own  photographs,  and  help  the  text  to  tell  its  own  story 
in  a  picturesque  way. 


POETRY. 

Idle  Idyls.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  A  book  of  excellent 
verses,  pictured  by  Oliver  Herford. 

The  Fields  of  Dawn.    By  Lloyd  MiflHin. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  sonnets  in  picture.  The  collec- 
tion is  skilfuUv  and  beautifully  portrayed.  The  author 
possesses  a  fine  lyrical  sense  and  is  ably  qualified  to  interpret 
the  pastoral  life. 

Songs  from  the  Ghetto.  In  Yiddish,  by  Morris  Rosen- 
feld.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  With  Prose  Transla- 
tions. Glossary  and  Introduction  by  Leo  Wiener, 
Instructor  in  the  Slavic  Languages  at  Harvard 
University.    Publishers*  price,  $1.00. 


in   Clolsters'.Dlm. 

Edition. 


By    Charles   KurU  Hahn.     Third 


Home-Follcs.     By  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
price,  $1.00. 


Publishers* 


TRAVELS  AND  DESCRIPTIVE, 


An  American  Girl's  Trip  lo  the  Orient  and  Around  the 
World.  By  Christine  Collbran.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  top. 
Illustrated.    Publishers*  price,  $1.25. 

A  Little  Tour  in  Prance.  By  Henry  James.  12mo. 
cloth,  gilt  top.    Illustrated.    Publishers'  price,  $8.00. 

Glimpses  of  Three  Nations.    By  G.  W.  Steevens. 

This  book  deals  with  the  various  phases  of  life  in  the 

frreat  capitals  of  the  world.  The  book  deals  with  human 
ife  inhabited  with  them.  In  it  his  graphic  writing,  his 
striking  similes  and  his  power  to  conjure  up  a  picture 
quickly,  in  a  flash,  are  in  no  wise  impaired. 


In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya.  By  Fanny  Bullock  Work* 
man  and  William  Hunter  Workman.  With  three  maps 
and  sixty-seven  illustrations. 

A  thrilling  story  of  life  among  the  silent  glaciers  and 
peaks  of  the  icy  wilderness  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
India,  written  in  a  charming  style. 
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No.  2. 


By  JOS.  DANA  MILLER. 


EARLY  3,000  years  be- 
fore Christ  silk  was 
woven  in  China,  and 
tradition  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  discovery  of 
a  Chinese  princess.  For  many  cen- 
turies China  was  the  only  country 
that  produced  raw  or  manufactured 
silk.  She  kept  the  method  of  pro- 
duction a  secret  until  the  fourth 
century,  when  two  monks  wandered 
into  China  from  Turkey  and  discov- 
ered the  process,  concealing  some  of 
the  eggs  and  a  skein  of  the  glossy 
material  in  their  walking-sticks.  To 
avoid  detection  they  journeyed  by 
tortuous  routes  on  foot  all  the  way 
back  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
revealed  their  secret  to  Constantine. 
Late  in  the  history  of  Rome  a  silk 
dress  in  that  country  was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  The  material  was 
woven  in  Turkey  after  our  two 
friends,  the  monks,  had  disclosed 
their  secret  to  Constantine,  and 
Mohammed  the  Second  encouraged 


its  manufacture  by  bounties,  as  did 
Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Colbert  in 
France  at  a  later  period.  Cortez  in- 
troduced it  into  Mexico  ;  James  the 
First  tried  with  indifferent  success 
to  nationalize  the  industry  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  United  States  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  introduce 
silk  culture.  As  long  ago  as  1783 
Connecticut  offered  bounties.  Even 
before  this  England  had  tried  to  en- 
courage it  by  the  same  method  in 
Georgia,  and  both  Charles  I  and 
Charles  II  during  this  period  wore 
garments  made  of  American  silk. 
From  Georgia  20,000  pounds  of  silk 
were  exported  into  England,  and 
large  shipments  continued  to  be 
made  as  long  as  England  paid  the 
bounty.  But  the  experiment  was 
finally  abandoned. 

The  first  mulberry  trees  were  culti- 
vated in  California  in  1854.  Ten 
years  later  the  entire  silk  crop  of 
France   failed,    and   that    country 
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tamed  to  California  for  its  silk  grain. 
The  mulberry  tree  now  flourishes  in 
thirty-five  counties  in  that  state, 
and  there  are  many  varieties — the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  mulberry,  the 
white  and  rose  mulberry — and  all  of 
them  seem  to  flourish  equally  well 
in  the  adaptable  soil  of  the  golden 
gate.  And,  favorable  as  it  is  to  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry,  it  is  no  less 
so  to  the  health  of  the  silk- worm,  of 
which  there  are  about  ten  varieties 
in  this  country.  In  the  best  of  years 
the  loss  in  France  from  disease  is 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  it  ex- 
ceeds eighty  per  cent.  Prom  twenty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
European  product  is  lost  by  diseases 
which  afiSiictthe  worms;  in  California 
the  loss  is  only  from  one  to  three  per 
cent.  This  more  than  counterbal- 
ances the  higher  labor  cost  in  this 
country.  Owing  to  the  climate,  one 
man  in  a  cocoonery  in  California  can 
do  the  work  of  six  in  Europe.  Even 
China  does  not  produce  more  than 
one  crop  of  worms  in  a  year ;  Cali- 
fornia in  one  year,  1892,  yielded 
three  crops  in  one  season.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  soil  of  California 
would  suffice  to  produce  all  the  raw 
silk  needed  for  all  the  silk  factories 
in  the  United  States— some  400  in 
number. 

•  To  a  few  far-sighted  and  patriotic 
women  of  California  is  due,  in  no 
small  measure,  the  advance  of  silk 
culture  in  that  state.  In  1880  they 
organized  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture 
Association.  They  bull  t  a  cocoonery 
at  Piedmont,  and  they  devoted  seven 
acres  to  the  growing  of  mulberry 
trees.  Here  they  carried  on  experi- 
mental feeding;    and   they  busied 


themselves  in  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  the  i)eople  of  California  con- 
cerning the  little-known  facts  of  silk 
culture.  They  demonstrated  its  sim- 
plicity, and  they  proved  that,  owing 
to  natural  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate,  expensive  cocooneries  were 
not  needed.  The  names  of  the  organ- 
izers of  this  society,  which  has  done 
so  much  for  sericulture,  should  be 
given,  for  few  women  have  devoted 
themselves  to  labors  more  important 
or  more  far-reaching  in  results. 
They  were  Mrs.  T;  H.  Tittell,  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Barker,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ewer,  and 
Mrs.  H.  B.  WiUiams. 

To-day  Mrs.  Carrie  Williams,  of 
San  Biego,  is  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  silk  culture  in  America.  She 
has  been  experimenting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  for  years,  and  is  an 
enthusiast  on  the  subject.  Her  lec- 
tures and  writings  are  full  of  inter- 
est. The  State  Board  of  Trade  has 
spoken  in  high  terms  of  her  work, 
and  samples  of  her  silk  have  been 
sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

The  slow  progress  of  silk  culture 
in  America  is  something  of  a.  prob- 
lem. At  one  time  there  was  a  silk 
craze  here,  which  can  only  be  likened 
to  the  tulip  mania  in  Holland. 
Everybody  was  going  to  get  rich  on 
silk  culture,  and  fabulous  prices  were 
paid  for  the  seeds  and  shoots  of  the 
mulberry.  For  a  ti^e  it  seemed  as 
if  silk  culture  were  to  spring  into 
being  as  one  of  our  foremost  indus- 
tries, but  it  soon  languished.  Per- 
haps one  reason  why  it  did  so  is  be- 
cause of  the  patience  and  scrupulous 
care  required — qualities  foreign  to 
the  pushing,  energetic  but  impatient 
race  of   Americans.      There  are  so 
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many  provisions  to  be  observed,  the 
failure  of  which  means  a  failure  of 
the  silk  crop.  The  worms  must  be 
fed  four  times  every  twenty-four 
hours,  for  they  have  ravenous  appe- 
tites. The  sericulturist  must  be  par- 
ticular as  to  cleanliness ;  and  he 
must  be  carefal  that  all  leaves  fed 

to  the  worms  are  kept  dry  and  free 
from  foreign  substances.  A  failure 
of  the  mulberry  trees  when  the  leaves 
are  to  be  gathered  means  starvation 
to  the  worms,  though  life  may  be 
kept  in  them  by  feeding  them  on 
lettuce.  And  on  the  quality  of  the 
leaf  is  dependent  the  quality  of  the 
silk.  Silk  comes  from  the  resinous 
substance  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
which  in  the  body  of  the  worm 
undergoes  certain  chemical  changes. 

Very  little  is  commonly  known  of 
silk  and  its  culture.  The  wonderful 
little  silk  worm  lives  only  about  a 
month,  and  changes  its  skin  four 
times  during  that  period.  In  three 
days  it  spins  its  cocoon,  and  turns 
gradually  to  the  chrysalis  and  then 
to  the  miller.  Each  miller  lays  from 
200  to  600  eggs.  Some  cocoons  have 
from  350  to  1800  yards  of  silk.  The 
silk  fibre  is  on  both  sides  of  the 
worm's  body,  below  its  intestinal 
canal.  To  these  double  secretary 
glands  is  due  the  formation  of  the 
silk  fibre  in  double  strands.  The 
worm  has  five  ages,  and  the  pic- 
tures here  reproduced  are  from 
photographs  corresponding  to  these 
five  ages.  The  three  trays,  2,  3  and 
4,  are  the  first  age,  6  is  the  second 
age,  6  the  third  age,  7  the  fourth  age 
and  8  the  fifth  age.  Figure  1  shows 
the  eggs  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  just  as 
the  miller  lays  them  ;  figure  9  shows 
the  millers  and  the  chrysalis,  which 
is  the  sixth  age  of  the  insect's  life. 

In  her  work  of  experimentation 
Mrs.  Williams  has  discovered  many 
interesting  facts ;  she  has  accom- 
plished feats  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
the  production  of  silk.      She   was 


able  to  produce  skeins  of  silk  thirty- 
one  days  after  the  worms  came  out 
of  their  shells,  something  rarely  or 
never  accomplished.  This  she  has 
demonstrated  can  be  done  in  Cali- 
fornia eight  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Forty  days  from  the  time  the  first 
leaf  is  fed  to  the  worm  a  dress  made 

of  the  silk  of  the  cocoon  may  be 
made  ready  for  miladi.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams has  successfully  applied  the 
X-rays  to  the  determination  of  sex, 
hitherto  arrived  at  by  comparison  of 
weight,  a  rather  uncertain  test,  and 
this  will  prove  of  value  in  sericulture, 
since  the  male  cocoon  yields  more 
silk  than  the  female. 

There  never  was  any  climatic  diffi- 
culty in  silk  production  in  the 
United  States.  As  haj  been  shown, 
the  greater  healthf  ulness  of  our  cli- 
mate enables  us  to  produce  a  better 
silk  fibre,  owing  to  the  healthier  con- 
dition of  the  worm,  and  in  this  lies 
its  superiority.  Honolulu  has  sent 
to  California  for  silk  eggs,  and  mul- 
berry cuttings  have  been  shipped 
there,  though  they  grow  in  Hawaii. 

To  revert  to  the  question  already 
suggested:  How,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  shall  we  explain  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  silk  production  in  the  United 
States  ?  The  reasons  we  have  given 
are  hardly  satisfactory.  Mrs.  W'il- 
liams  offers  the  writer  this  addition- 
al reason. 

"Let  me  explain,"  said  she,  ''what 
reeled  silk  is.  It  is  the  silk  that  is 
taken  from  the  cocoons  and  twisted 
as  it  is  taken.  A  misapplication  of 
the  word  'raw'  to  the  quality  of 
the  many  thousand  bales  of  silk  that 
are  imported  from  foreign  parts 
leaves  an  'open  door*  to  the  silk 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  import  silk  that  is  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  manufactured  as  'raw 
material.'  Thus  they  avoid  the 
duty,  and  this  is  why  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  production  of  silk  in 
this  country." 


THE 


Literature  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 


By  REV.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK,   D.  D. 


WIIE  twentieth 
birthday  of  the 
ChriBtian  En- 
deavor movement  offers 
a  favorable  oppoitnnity 
to  Epesk  of  the  distinct- 
ive literature  of  the 
society.  Before  me  as  I 
write  is  a  large  bookcase 
filled  with  volumes  i-e- 
lating  to  the  Youug 
People's  Society  of 
Christ ian  Endeavor. 
There  are  over  a  hun- 
dred volumes  on  these 
shelves,  some  of  them  of 
very  considerable  size; 
and  the  collection  is  not 
by  any  means  complete, 
because  much  literature 
has  been  published  in 
England  and  Australia,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  as  well  as  in  India,  China  and 
Japan,  and  other  remote  countries,  which 
has  not  come  into  my  hands. 

Christian  Endeavor  literature  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  first  copy  of 
the  first  constitution,  which  was  prepared 
in  Portland  juat  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
not  thought  that  such  ephemeral  litera- 
ture, as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be,  was 
worthy  of  the  dignity  and  expense  of  type 
and  printer's  ink,  so  the  first  constitution 
was  copied  im  a  hectograph  gelatine  pad, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  these  early  copies 
are  fading  from  view. 

It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  how- 
ever, since  the  substance  remains;  for  very 
soon  it  was  seen  that  there  was  an  unsus- 
pected vitality  in  this  constitution  and 
pledge,  and  within  a  few  months  it  was 
printed  and  its  wide  distribution  began. 


It  is  supposed  that  with- 
in twenty  years  at  least 
ten  million  copies  of  the 
constitution  have  bden 
printed,  and  fully  fifty 
million  copies  of  the 
pledge. 

In  a  stout  volume  I 
have  the  constitution  as 
printed    in   many   lan- 
guages, though    by  no 
means  all.   Side  by  side, 
in   this  unpretentious 
I  tome,   the  same    words 
■  are  printed  in  German 
and  French,  in  Spanish 
and  Dutch,  in  Swedish 
and   Danish,  in   Welsh 
and  Bohemian,  in  Tamil, 
FRANCIS  E.  CLARK.  Tclcgu,  Hindi  and  Hin- 

dustanee,  in  Punjab  and 
Kanarese,  in  Arabic  and  Turkish,  in  Greek 
and  Armenian,  and  a  dozen  other  languages 
with  which  I  will  not  enlarge  my  catalogue 
by  enumerating. 

The  reports  of  the  different  national 
CQnveutions  occupy  a  large  section  of  one 
shelf,  and  contain  contributions  from  many 
of  the  most  noted  divines  and  laymen  in 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  Theodore 
Cuyler,  David  Burrell,  P.  S.  Henson,  Way- 
land  IToyt,  John  Henry  Barrows,  ilohn  L. 
Withrow,  A.  C.  Dixon,  Madison  C.  Poters, 
Dwigbt  L,  Moody,  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
Chauncey  Depew,  President  McKinley, 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  a  multitude  of 
others  equally  well  known  on  this  side  of 
the  water  have  contributed  to  these  vol- 
umes ;  while  Drs,  Parker  and  Clifford, 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  J.  H.  Jowett  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  have  made  similar  con* 
tributious  to  the  English  volumes,  making 
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them  all  etorelioases  of  ^ood  readiug  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

When  it  comes  to  books  of  practical 
methods  and 
measures  for 
committees,  for 
presidents,  for 
junior  superiii- 
tendenta,  etc., 
uo   Christian 
Endeavor  writer 
has  been   so 
prolific  as  Amos 
R.  Wells.      His    - 
"Junior  Man- 
ual," his  "Prayer  „^g  ^  ^  ^^^j^^ 
Meeting   JMoth- 

ods,"  his  "  Social  Evenings,"  his  books  and 
booklets  for  almost  every  possible  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  committee  and  Christian 
Endeavor  officer,  are  as  admirable  as  they 
are  numerous.  They  leave  little  to  be 
desired  in  this  line  of  literature. 

Rev.  W.  P.  McCauley  of  Ohio  is  another 
writer  who  has  contributed  valuable  books 
of  this  same  description.  His  "How" 
and  "  Why  "  of  Christian  Endeavor  and 
his  "  Next  Steps  "  are  most  helpful  manuals 
of  Christian  Endeavor  methods  and  Chris- 
tiau  Endeavor  philosophy. 

Miss  Belle  Brain  has  published  a  little 
book,  entitled  "  Fnel  for  Missionary  Fires  " 
and  "  Weapons  for  Temperance  Warfare," 
which  have  had 
a  wide  circula- 
tion. Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer  of  Lon- 
don has  recently 
pnblishedavery 
valuable  little 
book  upon  the 
pledge,  entitled 
"I  Promise," 
and  many  of  his 
well-known  de- 
votional   books 

with  the  special 

DAVID  J.  BURRELL.        intent   to   help 

the    Endeavor- 

ers  in  his  own  church  and  in  the  wider 

field  in  all  the  world. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  also  pub- 
lished a    number   of    books    relating  to 


Christian  Endeavor  methods  since  his  first 
book  upon  the  subject,  entitled  "The 
Children  and  the  Church,"  which  is  now 
neariy   nineteen  years  ,  > 

old.  Among  others  is 
a  largo  volume  entitled 
"World-Wide  En- 
deavor," the  story  of 
the  society  from  the 
beginning  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Other  writers  who 
have  contributed  to 
swell   the    volume    of  * 

Clmsti.!,  Ende.vor  »«"■•>">  »ovr. 
literature  are  Rev,  Dwight  M.  Pratt,  who 
has  written  the  story  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  society,  Mrs.  Alice  May  Scudder,  whoso 
book  "  Attractive  Truths  in  Lesson  and 
Story "  has  been  very  useful  among  the 
Junior  Endeavorers ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bom- 
berger  and  Mr.  Cal  Ogburn,  whose  books 
of  methods  have  been  widely  used.  Rev. 
G.  Bemer  has  published  valuable  books  in 
the  German  language  for  German-Ameri- 
can Endeavorers,  and  the  Bethany  library, 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  Z.  Tyler,  though  written 
by  different  authors,  especially  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Christian  Endeavorers  in 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  has 
admirably  fulfilled  its  mission. 

In  the  line  of  d&votional  hooka  the  lit- 
erature of  the   movement  has  been  quite 
extensive,  as  the  quiet  hour  of  meditation 
and   communion   with    God   has  been   a 
feature   of  multi- 
tude   of    societies 
during  the  last  few 
years.    To  this  de- 
votional reading 
Rev.  C.   E.  Eber- 
man   has  contrib- 
uted a  most  help- 
ful  little   volume, 
f^entitled    "Deeper 
Yet."  Rev.Charles 
A.Dickinson.D.D., 
has  added  "  Easter 
Immortelles,"  Eev. 
Wayland   Hoyt,  D.D.,  "  Helps  Upward," 
Bishop    John    II.    Vincent   "The   Inner 
Life,"  and  Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  D.D., 
"The  Improvement  of  Perfection,"     Rev. 
J.  Wilbur   Chapman,  D.D.,  has  written 
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"  The  Secret  of  a  Happy  Day"  and  other 
Tolnmee,  while  Rev,  F.  N.  Pelonbet,  D.D., 
Dr.  Cuyler,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  Mrs.  Mary 
F,  Butts  and  Mary  D.  Brine  are  repre- 
eented  in  this  list  of  devotional  volumes. 


CHARLBS    M.    SHBLOUN. 

In  the  realm  of  fiction  the  GhriBtian 
Endeavor  movement  has  figured  quite  ex- 
tensively. Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon's 
story  "  The  Redemption  of  Frootowu " 
has  a  Christian  Endeavor  hero,  and  it  was 
read  first  at  a  Christian  Endeavor  conven- 
tion.   "  Doings  in  Derryville,"    by   Rev. 


JOSEPH    PARKKR. 

Leiria  V.  Price,  is  also  a  distinctively 
Christian  Endeavor  story.  So  is  Margaret 
Sidney's  "Our  Town."  Among  the  best 
known  works  of  fiction  whose  interest 
centers    in    the  society   is    Mrs.    G.    R. 


F.  B.  MEYER. 


Alden's  (Pansy)  story  entitled  "  Chrissy's 
Endeavor."  This  book  has  had  an  enor- 
mous sale,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 
When  in  South  Africa  I  found  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Natal  Parliament 
who  counted  it  the  best  story  he  had  ever 
read.  Mrs.  Alden  has  also  published 
several  other  Christian  Endeavor  stories, 
as  has  also  her  gifted  ncice,  Mrs.  Grace 
Livingston  Hill. 

Another  good 
book  of  this  sort 
is  entitled  "A 
Modern  Exodus," 
by  Faye  Himting- 
tou,  while  Dr.  J. 
F.  Cowan's  bright 
and  breezy  "  En- 
deavor  Doin  's 
Down  at  the  Oor 
ners"  and  the  "Jo- 
Boat  Boys"  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Brown  Pound's  "  The  Iron- 
Clad  Pledge  "  deserves  to  stand  upon  the 
same  shelf. 

Among  the  best  Christian  Endeavor 
stories  are  Professor  Weils's  "Forman 
Jenny"  and  "Elijah  Tone,  Citizen." 
There  are  also  a  multitude  of  other  stories 
where  a  Christian  Endeavorer  is  the  hero 
or  heroine,  and  where  the  society  figures 
more  or  less  extensively. 

In  the  line  of  hymnals  the  society  is 

responsible  for  several  of  varying  degrees 

of  merit.     The   first  one  was  edited   by 

Rev.  S.  W.  Adriance, 

the  first  secretary  of 

this  society.  Several 

Christian  Endeavor 

,  editions  of  "  Gospel 

'  Hymns"  have  been 

issued,  and  a  Junior 

hymn-book  has  been 

prepared  by  Ira  D. 

Sankey,  John  Willis 

MRS  ALICE  MAV        Bacr   and    William 

SCUDDER.  Shaw.Anotherbook, 

which  will  doubtless  surpass  in  permanent 

value  any  that  have  yet  leen  issued,  has 

now  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  com]>eteDt 

commit  too  of  the  society. 

The  English  "Christian  Endeavor 
Hymnal "  is  by  far   the  most   elaborate 
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and  substantia)  book  of  the  kind  that  has 

ever  been  published.     It  contains  a  rare 

collection   of  the  most  valuable   hymns, 

ancient  and  modern,  wedded  to  grand  and 

^^^  inspiring  tunes.   The 

"^^^  credit  of  this  remark- 

^f^^^fm  '>'>'*i    book     is    due 

CH^  T,  largely     to    Rev. 

^^"     C  Joseph  Brown    Mor- 

5i^  ..^^         &'^  "^   Chester,     A 

'  ^^^^llP^        number  of  volumes  of 

'  ^'^  helpful  selections  for 

<■  prayer-meetings, 

birthday    books  and 

similar    volumes    of 

MRS.  G.  R.  ALDKN.     ^j^^;^  readings  have 

been  prepared  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Clark,  Mies 

Belle  Brain  and  others. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  move- 
ment hax  been  fragmentary  and  ephem- 
eral. It  has  been  published  in  a  multi- 
tude of  periodicals  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea.  Hundreds  of  papers,  both  religious 
and  secular,  print  every  week  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  prayer-meeting  topics  and  give 
frequent  news  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  society.  During  the  sessions  of  the 
great  conventions  the  daily  papers  of  the 
convention  city  are  given  up  almost 
wholly  to  the  addresses  of  the  conventions 
and  pen  pictures  of  the  meetings.  Some 
of  the  greatest  displays  of  American  news- 
paper enterprise,  as  has  been  acknowledged 
by  competent  newspaper  men  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  in  America,  has  been 
exhi  ited  in  connection  with  Christian 
Endeavor  conventions. 

Three  years  ago  the  San  Francisco 
newspapei's  agreed  together  to  keep  out 
during  the  convention  week  all  detailed  ac- 
counts of  vice  and  crime,  in  order  that  the 
newspapers  might  present  clean  reading 
matter  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  visiting 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Even  the  London  papers,  including  "the 


Thunderer"  itself,  gave  generous  space 
to  the  convention  doings.  There  arc,  I 
suppose,  at  least  fifty  newspapers  published 
in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement,  "The  Christian  Endeavor 
World  "  is  the  international  representative 
in  this  country,  while  there  are  many  state 
papers,  and  England  and  Ireland,  Germany 
and  Spain,  India,  Japan,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  all  have  Christian  Endeavor 
organs  of  their  own. 

I  began  speaking  of  the  original  consti- 
tution, copied  ou  a  hectograph  pad,  the 
dim  outlines  of  whose  letters  ai'e  scarcely 
visible.  In  the  same  room,  side  by  side 
with  this  framed  copy  of  the  constitution, 
I  have  a  great  tablet  in  enduring  bronze, 
weighing  perhaps  a  hundred  pounds  and 
containing  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge. 


made  by  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  way  in  which  this  little  document 
has  engraved  itself  in  enduring  characters 
during  these  last  twenty  years  upon  the 
hearts  of  ten  million  young  people  through- 
out the  world. 


Rare  Portraits  of  Napoleon. 


By  MRS.  OLIVE  LOGAN. 


ARVELOUS  indeed  must 
be  the  star-like  genius 
which  inspires  the  pictorial 
skill  of  countries  that  bowed  be- 
fore his  prowess  1  The  hereditary 
hatred  of  the  two  great  nations  has 
been  no  barrier  to  English  artists 
in  making  portraits  of  Napoleon. 
Charles  Tamer  executed  a  mezzo-tint 
of  "Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first  Consul 
of  Prance,"  after  Masqu^rier;  George 
Cmikshank  wrought  an  aqua-tint, 
"Napoleon's  decisive  victory  over 
the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo," after  C.  Vemet.  These, 
among  a  host  of  minor  English  art- 
ists, transmitted  the  massive  features 
of  "Boney"  to  posterity.  With 
Italians,  Bonaparte  was  a  cherished 
subject.  Guiseppi  Longhi  engraved 
David's  painting,  "Napoleon  the 
Great  on  Mount  St.  Bernard." 
Appiani,  Bertini,  Durantini,  were 
aU  Italians  whose  art  was  devoted 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  features 
of  the  masterful  Bonaparte.  Scores 
of  others  labored  long  and  lovingly 
npon  their  self-appointed  task  of 
revealing  the  personality  of  Napo- 
leon to  the  world;  and  nowhere  may 
their  united  efforts  be  viewed  witlk 
such  completeness  as  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this 
snperb   building  the  Gardiner   G. 


Hubbard  collection  of  engravings 
was  obtained  for  it,  by  gift  of  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  This  was 
indeed  a  precious  offering  to  the 
American  public.  The  value  of  the 
Hubbard  collection,  at  the  late  Mr. 
Hubbard's  figures,  was  $26,045.  The 
present  valuation  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  about  $53,000,  although 
the  prices  of  many  of  the  prints 
could  not  be  absolutely  fixed  at  the 
present  time.  In  other  words,  they 
are  priceless. 

About  one  tenth  of  the  collection 
is  in  the   form  of  Napoleoniana — 


n  Hubbard '■  Collection 
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mostly  portraits  of  Napoleon  him- 
self, bot  also  iDclnding  members  of 
his  family.  Some  of  hia  generals 
figare  ia  this  graphic  history,  and 
there  are  animated  scenes,  crowded 
with  persons,  among  whom  Napoleon, 
whether  as  boy  or  man,  or  indeed  as 
corpse,  is  always  the  center  of  at- 
traction. From  the  celebrated  snow- 
balling incident  of  the  school  life  of 
the  great  emperor,  which  begins  bis 
pictorial  existence,  we  pass  to  his 
military  exploits  of  all  kinds,  to  his 
consnJship,  bis  encrowning,  his  mar- 
riages, his  death  and  his  fnnerals. 
His  lineage  is  shown  in  a  portrait  of 
his  father,  Charles  Bonaparte,  en- 
graved by  Adolphe  Hoot,  after 
Girodet;  there  is  also  another  portrait 
of  Charles  Bonaparte,  in  stipple,  by 
an  unknown  artist.  There  is  a  line 
engraving  entitled  "  Napoleonis 
Mater"  by  Angelo  Bertini,  after 
L.  Durantini's  drawing  of  Canova's 


statne;  and  also  another  portrait  of 
Laetizia,  Madame  Mere,  Jules  Rigo 
et  Cie.,  lithograph,  Paris. 

All  the  pictures  in  the  collection 
are  rare  and  valuable.  The  late  Mr. 
Hubbard  paid,  for  certain  of  them, 
prices  as  follows:  "Napoleon  at 
battle  of  Priedland,"  1807,  line,  artist 
remark  proof,  $4C0.  "Napoleon" 
(called  the  snuff-box  picture,  after 
Belaroche,  Aristide,  Louis,  line) 
$100.  "  Napoleon  and  his  generals," 
after  Meissonier,  $226.  '*  Napoleon 
visiting  the  battlefield  of  Eylau," 
Vallot,  after  Le  Gros,  $50.  "Battle 
of  the  Pyramids,"  Vallot,  after  Le 
Gros,  proof  before  letters,  $22. 
"Bonaparte  crossing  the  Alps," 
Francis  Alphonse,  after  Delaroche, 
$76.  "Hospital  at  Jaffa,"  Vallot, 
after  Le  Gros,  proof  before  all  let- 
ters, $30.  "Bonaparte  a  labataille 
d'  Arcole,"  Longhi,  Guiseppe,  after 
Le  Gros,  early  impression,  line,  $18. 

The  engravings  jnst  named  are 
more  or  less  well  known  to  the  pub- 
lic through  their  frequent  reproduc- 
tion, bnt  far  more  interesting  to  the 
amateur  are  those  rarer  portraits 
which  are  taken  from  the  life,  and 
of  which  we  give  herewith  the 
choicest  examples. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  that 
of  the  youthful  soldier,  as  exquisite 
in  beauty  of  physiognomy  as  Narcis- 
sus'sveryself,  behind  whose  shape- 
ly head  is  seen  a  glorious  star,  and 
which  bears  the  joyous  legend: 
"Z'  heureuse  EtoileJ"  Encircling 
this  bust,  as  if  it  were  the  picture's 
frame,  is  the  designation:  "Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Premier  Consul  a  Vie." 

A  striking  engraving  in  stipple, 
artist  unknown,  scarce,  1802,  shows 
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two  heads  of  Napoleon,  full  face  and 
profile,  reBpectlTely,  which  seem  to 
be  arising  from  nebnlse,  while  the 
first  glimmer  of  "Eve's  One  Star" 
hovers  mysteriously  about  the  dual 
physiognomy.  A  notable  point  in 
these  two  portraits,  especially  ob- 
servable in  the  profile,  is  the  ab- 
normal size  of  Napoleon's  chin.  It 
is  not  the  prognathous  jaw  of  the 
mnlishly-obstinate  man,  but  rather 
is  it  as  if  the  globe  of  empire  had 
been  reduced  to  the  absurdity  of  a 
beefsteak  tomato,  and  stuck  under 
the  nether  lip  of  this  marvelous 
being,  to  differentiate  him  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  species. 

The  third  portrait  shows  Napoleon 
wearing  the  imperial  crown.  The 
star  of  the  wonderful  genius  accom- 


Tbe  Inpcrial  Napoleon. 


Modeled  from  Life  by  Cemchi. 

panies  him ;  and  there  exist  many 
persons  in  the  fair  land  of  France 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  star 
of  Napoleon  has  not  set  to  rise  no 
more,  but  will  shine  again  in  his 
posterity. 

The  bust  modeled  from  life  by 
Ceracchi  came  near  to  causing  the 
death  of  Napoleon.  The  story  of 
the  sculptor's  treachery  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  life 
of  Napoleon:  "Gniseppe  Ceracchi 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  1760;  he  was  a 
sculptor,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Canova, 
and  had  modeled  the  bast  of  Napo- 
leon. A  plot  to  assassinate  Napoleon 
having  been  formed  in  the  year  1800 
by  a  number  of  Jacobins,  chietiy 
Italians,  Ceracchi  entered  into  it. 
He  endeavored  to  gain  another  sit- 
ting, under  pretence  of  making  an 
essential  improvement  in  the  bust. 
Fortunately,  at  that  time  the  Con- 
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sul  had  not  a  single  moment's  leisure, 
and,  thinking  that  want  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
the  sculptor,  he  sent  him  six 
thousand  francs.*' 

This  generous  payment  had  no 
effect  in  turning  the  sculptor  from 
his  wicked  purpose.  The  ruse  of  ob- 
taining another  sitting  for  the  bust 
having  failed,  Ceracchi  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  attempted  the  murder  of 
Napoleon  at  the  opera,  by  means  of 
an  infernal  machine ;  but  being  be- 


trayed by  one  of  their  accomplices, 
their  weapons  were  seized  and  the 
gang  arrested.  Ceracchi  and  his 
associates  (save  the  informer),  were 
imprisoned,  tried,  condemned  and 
executed;  Ceracchi  on  January  30, 
1801.  The  bust  is  now  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  who, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  could  per- 
form a  most  graceful  action  by  add- 
ing its  historic  charm  to  the  superb 
collection  of  Napoleoniana  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 


PAN  IS  NOT  DEAD. 

Pan  is  not  dead  !  Long  live  the  robust  Pan  ! 
He  found  the  famed  elixir  at  that  spring 
Oft  sought  in  vain  by  more  than  one  poor  king, 
Whom  a  few  drops  had  saved  from  Fate's  grim 

ban. 
Attuned  ears  may  hear  this  sweet  old  man, 
'Mid  wilds  Arcadian,  where  fondly  sing 
The  naiads,  while  blithe  obligatos  ring 
From  out  his  reeds  plucked  where  Telphusa  ran. 
More  shaggy  is  he  now,  perhaps,  than  when 
He  piped  his  measures  for  the  matchless  Nine  ; 
More  like  a  hermit-goat — afraid  of  men — 
But  ah!  his  melodies  are  still  divine, 
And  gentle  is  his  heart  as  yours  or  mine. 
Pan  is  alive  and  will  be  heard  again  ! 


-Leon  Mead. 


Heidelberg  University. 


By  SEBASTIAN  C.  GOSS,  Chancellor  Heidelberg  University. 


MBIDELBERG  Uni- 
versity, founded 
in  the  year  1850 
under  the  corporate  title 
of  Heidelberg  College, 
tinder  the  auspices  of  the 
Ohio  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Charch  in  the 
United  States,  is  sitaated 
on  the  historic  Sandnsky 
River  at  Tiffin,  Seneca 
coanty,  Ohio. 

It  luis,  accordingly,  just  passed  the 
fiftieth  milestone  of  its  history,  and 
during  commencement  week  last 
Jane  celebrated  with  becoming  cere- 
mony that  important  event.  A  half 
ceotnry  ago  the  imperative  need  of 
the  Church,  in  the  territory  covering 
the  constitaency  of  this  infant  insti- 
tution, was  an  educated  ministry. 
Hence  the  demand  for  a  theological 
scbcM)!.  Inseparably  connected  with 
this,  again,  was  the  demand  for  a 
literary  institution,  in  order  to  a 
liberal  education,  as  the  necessary 
preparation  for  efficient  work  in  the 
school  of  divinity. 

In  the  historic  conception,  there- 
fore, the  seminary  idea  may  be 
counted  the  parent  of  the  college 
tact,  as  the  Christian  Church  and  re- 
ligion may  be  said  to  underlie  the 
idea  of,  and  give  impulse  to,  true 
education. 


SEBASTIAN  C.  GOSS. 


The  intention  of  its 
founders  was  to  establish 
the  institution  upon  a 
broad  and  comprehensive 
basis.  Influenced  by  this 
original  purpose,  and 
actuated  by  the  circum- 
stances governing  iu  the 
"Western  States"  of  that 
day,  Heidelberg  College 
was  projected  upon  a 
plan  intended  to  afford  a 
thorough  education  to  all  classes  of 
persons  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages. 

From  the  beginning  its  halls  were 
open  to  both  sexes,  and  in  its  practi- 
cal working  throughout  all  these 
years  it  has  demonstrated,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  the  wisdom  of  co- 
education. 

It  should  be  stated,  as  "a  vindica- 
tion of  history  "  in  this  case,  that  the 
original  "Heidelberg  College"  was 
located  at  Tarlton,  Ohio,  and  that  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Rickly  was,  by  Synod,  ap- 
pointed its  first  president.  Its  infant 
flight  to  the  more  congenial  location 
seemed  to  be  prompted  by  various 
considerations,  among  the  rest  by  the 
impulse  of  larger  benefactions  from 
the  region  of  the  North. 

Bom  of  poor  but  honest  parentage, 
and  heavily  conditioned  by  limited 
equipments  at  the  beginning,  Heidel- 
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berg  has  ever  since,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  been  the  friend  of  the  poor 
stndent  seeking  the  advantages  of 
higher  edncation  at  the  minimam  of 
material  cost.  In  this  we  believe, 
counting  everything,  she  has  no  su- 
perior, if  indeed  an  equal  may  be 
foand. 

The  records  show  that  in  its  new 
location  the  first  term  opened  with 
seeen  students.  The  first  catalogue 
records  the  names  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  facnlty.  and  shows  an 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  students  during  the  first  year. 

Of  the  five  teachers  three  are  still 
living.viz.:  Rev.  E.V.  Grerhart,D.D., 
LL.D,,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  S.  S.  Rickly, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Prof.  R.  Good, 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  The  two  deceased  are 
Rev.  J.  H.  Grood.D.D.,  and  Mrs.  A.M. 
Lee,  principal  of  the  ladies'  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  order  named,  the  following 


have  been  the  College  presidents: 
S.  S.  Rickly,  E.  V.  Gerhart,  Moses 
Kieffer,  Qeo.W.  Aughinbangh,  Geo. 
W.  Williard  and  its  pitisent  incum- 
bent, Rev.  J.  A.  Peters,  B.  D.,  who 
has  served  since  1891.  All  of  these 
men,  save  President  Kieffer  and  Dr. 
Williard,  are  still  living  to  witness 
the  prosperity  of  the  once  small  and 
unpromising  institution  over  which 
the  earlier  incumbents  presided. 

President  Williard' s  term  of  office 
covered  nearly  half  of  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  and  witnessed 
more  of  outward  growth  than  did  all 
the  previous  years.  The  crowning 
work  of  hia  college  life  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  magnificent  University 
Hall,  dedicated  in  1886,  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  of  the  kind  anywhere 
to  be  found. 

The  College  Campns  is  an  elevated 
tract  of  land  within  the  city  limits    ; 
eastward,  "beautiful  for  situation. 
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and  a  joy  forever"  In  the  memory  of 
those  who  for  a  time  sojourned  there. 
The  bnildings  are  fire  in  number, 
embracing  the  Dormitory  for  Men 
<the  original  and  for  many  years  the 
only  college  building),  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  the  Ladies'  Hall,  Uni- 
versity Hall  and  the  Gymnasium  and 
Museum  building,  each  adapted  to 
its  purpose  and  equipped  for  its 
work. 

From  its  foundation  Heidelberg 
has  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
traditional  "classical  curriculum." 
Yet,  side  by  side  with  this,  proper 
attention  has  been  given  to  the 
physical  sciences.  Nor  has  the  study 
of  Eoglish  been  neglected.  Recently 
she  has  yielded  to  the  "elective" 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  educational 
«ircle8,  so  far  as  to  allow  a  limited 
number  of  elective  studies  during 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Her 
curricalnm,  therefore,  stands  for 
three  carefully-prescribed  courses  of 
study — the  "Classical,"  the  "Scien- 
tific," and  the  "Philosophical," — in 
each  of  which  the  branches  of  study 
are  so  caref nllychosen  and  coirelated 
aa  really  to  mean  what  the  name  of 
«ach  course  stands  for. 

The  theory  of  education  which  here 
prevails  emphasizes  the  culture  of 
the  entire  man — body,  mind  and 
epiritaal  being.  Athletics  are  freely 
indulged  —  both  in-door  and  out. 
Oymoaaium  work  is  made  compul- 
sory, and  students  are  regularly 
{graded  according  to  their  attendance 
and  attainments. 

There  are  four  literary  societies 
and  two  religious  associations,  all  of 
which  do  high-grade  work,  and  are 
important  factors  in  the  advancement 


of  the  young  men  and  women  In  a 
practical  way  along  both  literary  and 
religious  lines.  These  associations 
each  have  set  apart  for  their  use  the 
most  elegantly  furnished  halls,  where 
their  weekly  meetings  are  held. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  men  and  women  of  this  in- 
stitution take  prominent  part  in  all 
the  inter-collegiate  work  looking 
toward  self- improvement  and  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  and  that 
their  Christian  bearing  and  efficient 
work  attract  attention. 


S.    S.    RICKLV. 

Although  Heidelberg  is  a  recog- 
nized "denominational  college,"  and 
has  in  view,  in  part,  the  maintaining 
through  the  theological  seminary 
associated  with  it,  an  educated  min- 
istry, still  it  has  also  a  broader  scope, 
and  looks  toward  the  uplifting  of 
society  in  every  sphere  and  depart- 
ment of  life,  through  the  true  stand- 
ard of  a  Christian  education. 

All  persons  of  proper  character,  age 
and  literary  qualifications  are  ad- 
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mitted  here  without  respect  to  creed 
or  nationality.  From  these  halls  also 
go  forth  men  and  women  into  every 
prc^fession  and  honorable  calling  in 
life,  to  make  better  the  community 
and  world  in  which  they  live.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  first  two  lady 
lawyers  in  Ohio  began  their  educa- 
tion in  this  institution.  The  second 
in  order,  Miss  Florence  Cronise  of 
the  city  of  Tifiin,  a  successful  at- 
torney, graduated  classically  in  1865. 

Save  the  Christian  ministry,  we 
believe  our  lady  graduates  have  gone 
forth  into  all  the  professions,  and 
into  the  various  departments  of  the 
great  business  world,  and  that  with- 
out disparagement  when  put  in  con- 
trast with  the  alumni  of  this  or  other 
institutions. 

We  may  justly  pride  ourselves  in 
being  one  of  the  '*  small  colleges  " 
now  receiving  such  general  praise 
for  the  place  they  are  filling,  and  the 
substantial  work  they  are  doing  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of 
America,  and,  through  them,  for  the 
world.  If  our  classes  are  not  so 
large,  and  our  list  of  alumni  not  so 
great,  the  diligent  student  may  find 
a  compensation  in  the  fewer  numbers, 
and  appropriate  to  himself,  in  larger 
measure,  the  per  cap  benefits  of 
classroom  work. 

Nevertheless,  in  these  years  there 
have  gone  forth  from  this  institution, 
through  its  Theological  Department, 
above  three  hundred  young  men  into 
the  Christian  ministry.  Above  five 
hundred  alumni  have  graduated 
from  the  Literary  Department,  be- 
sides the  large  number  who  have 
graduated  from  the  various  depart- 
ments   of   the    University,    as    the 


Business  College,  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Art  Department,  School  of 
Oratory,  and  that  of  Pedagogy.  Be- 
sides all  these,  it  must  be  that  not 
less  than  eight  to  ten  thousand 
persons  have  taken  a  partial  course 
here,  and  so  have  been  in  part,  at 
least,  equipped  for  the  life  duties 
on  which  they  subsequently  entered. 
Among  teachers  who  have  come  to 
prominence  in  their  profession,  and 
who  have  an  honored  reputation  in 
the  wide  field  in  which  they  are 
known,  might  be  named :  J.  B. 
Kieffer,  Ph.D.,  '60,  Professor  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  in 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Prof.  C.  O.  Knepi>er, 
'62,  for  many  years  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  and  History  in  this 
institution,  and  a  teacher  of  national 
repute ;  Prof.  C.  Homung,  in  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  his  Alma 
Mater  since  1869,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  the  peer  of  the  best ;  Prof.  S. 
SteflBns,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Lima,  Ohio  ;  Alvin  M. 
Wonder,  New  Berlin,  Pa. ;  Prof.  R. 
J.  Peters,  of  Carthage  College,  111., 
and  Prof.  A.  D.  Keller,  English  and 
Economics  in  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity. 

Among  teachers  of  theology  should 
be  named:  A.  S.  Zerbe,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
of  the  class  of  '71,  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Theology  in  Heidel- 
berg Theological  Seminary,  a  man  of 
broad  culture  and  master  of  the 
situation  which  he  occupies.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Ed.  Her- 
bruck  of  the  class  of  '75,  who,  after  a 
successful  career,  first  in  the  pastor- 
ate and  then  in  religious  journalism, 
has  in  the  last  few  years  occupied 
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the  chair  of  historic  theology  in  the 
same  seminary. 

Among  our  preachers  who  have 
attained  _  deserved  popularity  as 
pulpit  orators  and  writers,  we  in- 
clude the  two  Herbrucks,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Kieffer,  Rector  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Bradford,  Pa. ;  D.  J.  Mease, 
D.  D.,  Presbyterian  Church,  Mans- 
field, Ohio ;  Dr.  R.  C.  Zartman, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Scott  P.  Hershey, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  editor  of  this 
journal,  whom  we  are  pleased  to 
claim  as  an  alumnus  of  Heidelberg 
Theological  Seminary  and  a  loyal 
friend  of  Heidelberg  University — 
through  whose  generosity,  also,  in 
the  establishing  and  maintaining  of 
the  Madison  C.  Peters  prize,  the 
literary  energies  of  our  young  people 
are  much  quickened. 

In  the  legal  profession,  Heidelberg 
alumni  are  honored  in  the  names  of 
Valentine  Hay  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  and 
N.  L.  Brewer  of  TiflSn,  Ohio — two  of 
her  earliest  graduates.  Later  come 
the  names  of  Judges  Sutphen,  of 
Defiance,  Ohio ;  S.  M.  Douglas,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  Jno.  H.  Ridg- 
ley,  J.  W.  Schauffelberger,  J.  C. 
Royer  (State  Senator),  Bunn,  Rohn 
and  others. 

High  up  in  the  list  of  men  of 
eminence  in  the  medical  profession 
is  the  name  of  Dr.  Thos.  P.  Keller, 
a  noted  specialist  along  several  lines; 
a  man  who  has  traveled  extensively 
for  improvement  in  his  profession ; 
whose  residence  is  in  the  city  of 
TlflSn,  where  he  has  built  up  a  lucra- 
tive business  and  where  he  serves  his 
Alma  Mater  as  an  honored  member 
of  her  Board  of  Regents.  Belonging 
to  a  later  period  are  Dr.   W.    H. 


Pocht,  also  of  Tiffin  ;  Dr.  W.  J.  K. 
Snyder  of  Pittsburg,  and  Dr.  H.  R. 
Shumaker,  of  Canton,  China. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  among  the 
clear-headed  business  men  who  have 
attained  a  national  reputation  be- 
cause of  their  success  in  life  the 
many  who  have,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
obtained  their  education  here :  Jas. 
A.  Blair  of  New  York  City  began  his 
literary  career  at  Heidelberg.  P. 
W.  Siebert  of  Pittsburg  and  others 
of  his  kind  "got  their  start"  at 
Heidelberg,  afterward  to  attain  to 
their  success  in  the  business  world. 

More  remotely  connected  with 
Heidelberg  are  still  others  who 
either  were  before^  or  afterward 
became^  distinguished  because  of 
their  association  with  the  founding 
and  early  history  of  an  institution  of 
which  they  may  justly  feel  proud. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Carey  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  delivered  the  address  on 
the  occasion  of  the  comer- stone  lay- 
ing of  the  first  college  building,  his 
subject  being:  ''  The  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  labor  in  its  relation  to 
the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  man." 

The  late  Gren.  Wm.  H.  Gribson, 
'Hhe silver-tongued  orator  of  Ohio/' 
was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the 
college,  and  remained  a  true  friend 
of  the  same  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

Elder  Henry  Leonard,  familiarly 
known  as  ''  the  fisherman,"  was 
connected  with  the  institution  as 
financial  agent  from  1857  to  1889, 
when  he  died.  To  him  the  institu- 
tion owes  much  because  of  his  untir- 
ing energy  in  the  work  of  raising 
funds  throughout  the  bounds  of  the 
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entire  Church.  By  "crumbs,"  as 
he  called  it,  he  very  largely  raised 
the  needed  funds,  and  by  thus  mak- 
ing the  masses  stock-holders,  the 
institution  became  indeed  "  the 
people's  college." 

Pew  institutions,  probably,  can 
recite  a  like  history  of  a  half 
century.  Born  poor,  cradled  in 
poverty  for  years,  accustomed  to 
privation  and  a  hard  struggle  for 
continued  existence,  by  slow  ap- 
proaches material  progress  was 
made,  and  internal  improvements 
secured. 

The  organization  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  complete,  and  the  faculty,  in 
its  various  departments,  is  made  up 
of  capable  men  and  women,  of  whom 


the  constituents  need  not  be 
ashamed,  and  at  whose  feet  the  dili- 
gent student  will  not  suffer  loss. 

The  discipline  and  training  under 
President  Peters'  administration  has 
been  admirable,  and  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  the  student  body  praise- 
worthy. 

In  connection  with  the  semi-cen- 
tennial celebration,  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  set  themselves  to  the 
raising  of  an  additional  $100,000  of 
endowment,  so  as  to  place  the  insti- 
tution on  a  more  substantial  basis^ 
and  otherwise  more  thoroughly  equip 
the  same. 

In  this  endeavor  to  attain  to  still 
better  things,  her  watchword  is 
"  Greater  Heidelberg. 
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A  peaceful  life  ; — just  toil  and  rest — 

All  his  desire; 
To  read  the  books  he  liked  the  best 

Beside  the  cabin  fire — 
God's  word  and  man's;  to  peer  sometimes 

Above  the  page,  in  smouldering  gleams, 
And  catch,  like  far  heroic  rhymes, 

The  onmarch  of  his  dreams. 


A  peaceful  life  ;  to  hear  the  low 

Of  pastured  herds. 
Or  woodman's  ax  that,  blow  on  blow, 

Fell  sweet  as  rhythmic  words. 
And  yet  there  stirred  within  his  breast 

A  fateful  pulse  that,  like  a  roll 
Of  drums,  made  high  above  his  rest 

A  tumult  in  his  soul. 


A  peaceful  life!  ....  They  hated  him  even 

As  One  was  haled 
Whose  open  palms  were  nailed  toward  Heaven 

When  prayers  nor  aught  availed. 
And,  lo,  he  paid  the  selfsame  price 

To  lull  a  nation's  awful  strife 
And  will  us,  through  the  sacrifice 

Of  self,  his  peaceful  life. 


— James  Whitcomb  Riley.     From  •*  Home-Folks.** 


JOHN   QUINCY   ADAMS. 

By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN. 


WHE    sixth   PresideDt    of    the 
United  States,  John  Quincy 
Adams,    occapies    a  aniqne 
place  in  the  history  of  oar  nation; 
for  daring  a  long  life  in  its  service 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

he  occupied  nearly  every  post  of 
honor,  reflecting  credit  on  the  nation 
and  winning  the  esteem  of  all  who 
really  knew  him. 


His  career  was  pathetic  as  well  as 
nniqne.  He  was  wanting  in  those 
attributes  that  go  to  make  the  popu- 
lar hero,  and  won  his  way  to  power 
not  as  the  idol  of  a  party,  but  by  the 
resistless  force  of  his  magnificent 
character  and  inflexible  will. 

His  youthful  ambition  was  to 
spend  a  life  devoted  to  literature, 
and  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  :  "Litera- 
ture has  been  the  charm  of  my  life, 
and  could  I  have  carved  out  my  own 
fortunes  to  literature  would  my 
whole  life  have  been  devoted,  I 
have  been  a  lawyer  for  bread,  and  a 
statesman  at  the  call  of  my  country. 
.  .  ,  The  summit  of  my  ambition 
would  have  been  reached  by  some 
great  work  of  literature  tp  have  done 
honor  to  my  age  and  country,  and 
to  have  lived  in  the  gratitude  of 
future  ages.  .  .  .  literature  has 
been  to  me  a  source  of  continoal  en- 
joyment and  a  powerful  preservative 
from  vice." 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  son 
of  John  Adams,  the  second  Presi- 
dent, and  was  bom  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  July  11, 1767.  His  attendance 
at  school  was  necessarily  irregular, 
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owing  to  the  seething  wave  of  dis- 
content which  was  sweeping  over  the 
country  during  the  years  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  yet  young  Adams  was  a 
studious  boy  and  caught  the  genuine 
patriotic  spirit  from  his  parents.  It 
has  been  well  said  of  him  that  '^  he 
was  cradled  in  patriotism  and  states- 
manship," for,  coming  into  the  earth- 
life  on  the  very  eve  of  the  greatest 
revolution  the  world  has  ever  known, 
when  men  were  about  to  fight  for 
what  many  thought  to  be  a  Utopian 
idea,  an  indei)endence  based  on  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  his  lullabies 
were  the  Continental  war  songs  and 
the  measured  tramp  of  the  Minute 
Men.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  was 
intensified  by  such  sights  as  the 
burning  of  Charlestown  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  Boston,  which  he  wit- 
nessed from  an  eminence  near  his 
home. 

He  accompanied  his  father  to 
Europe  on  his  two  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  1778  and  1779,  thus  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
varied  and  beneficial  education. 
During  the  second  voyage  he  com- 
menced a  diary  in  which  he  recorded 
his  impressions  of  men  and  things, 
as  well  as  chronicling  the  way  in 
which  he  si)ent  his  time.  For  fifty- 
two  years  he  continued  the  diary,  and 
the  twelve  large  volumes  which  have 
been  published  form  one  of  the  finest 
diplomatic  histories  of  the  United 
States  that  can  well  be  conceived. 

The  diary  and  his  letters  home 
were  written  in  a  style  which  would 
indicate  that  the  writer  was  a  well- 
educated  man  of  mature  years  rather 
than  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve. 


His  father  determined  to  give  him 
every  educational  advantage,  and  so 
sent  him  to  the  best  schools  at  Paris 
and  Amsterdam,  and  then  to  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  July  1781,  when,  though 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
employed  as  private  secretary  to 
Francis  Dana,  the  United  States  en- 
voy  to  Russia.  He  lived  in  St. 
Petersburg  a  little  over  a  year,  and 
then  spent  a  winter  in  Sweden  ;  after 
which  he  made  the  "grand  tour"  of 
Europe,  returning  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
legation.  He  studied  hard,  but  still 
found  time  to  mingle  in  the  best 
circles  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  French 
metropolis.  When  his  father  was 
appointed  Minister  to  Great  Britain 
in  1785,  John  Quincy  Adams  re- 
turned to  America  and  entered  the 
junior  class  at  Harvard,  graduating 
with  honor  in  1787.  He  then  studied 
law  with  Theophilus  Parsons  for 
three  years,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1791,  after  which  he  mixed 
law  practice  with  writing  for  the 
newspapers,  especially  discussing 
French  neutrality  and  the  recently- 
published  RighU  of  Man^  by 
Thomas  Paine.  These  newspaper 
articles  attracted  the  attention  of 
Washington,  who  appointed  him 
Minister  Resident  to  Holland.  He 
had  scarcely  presented  his  creden- 
tials when  the  government  of  Hol- 
land was  overthrown  by  the  French 
Republicans.  Business  often  called 
him  to  London,  and  he  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Louisa  Catherine 
Johnson,  the  daughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  to  whom  he  was  married 
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July  26th,  1797.  She  was  his  life 
<x>inpanion  and  outlived  him  four 
years.  When  his  father  became 
President  he  was  transferred  to 
Berlin,  being  the  first  Minister  Resi- 
dent to  Prassia.  He  occupied  his 
leisure  time  studying  German  and 
translated  Wieland's  Oheron^  but 
did  not  publish  it  because  another 
translation  just  then  appeared. 
Many  of  the  critics  who  were  favored 
with  its  perusal  declared  that  the 
translation  by  Adams  was  superior 
to  that  of  Sotheby. 

He  returned  to  America  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  in  1802.  When  only 
thirty-six  years  of  age  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  but  soon  re- 
signed. 

His  manly  independence  brought 
him  into  disrepute.  Refusing  to 
follow  blindly  the  dictates  of  a 
party,  and  content  to  stand  alone  in 
defence  of  principle  and  what  he  be- 
lieved right,  he  was  branded  by  the 
Federalists  as  a  political  apostate 
and  loaded  with  the  ignominy  of  an 
uni>opular  cause.  He  had  charged 
that  a  portion  of  the  federal  leaders 
had  a  design  to  disrupt  the  Union 
and  establish  a  separate  northern 
confederacy,  which  was  easily  proved 
later.  The  Federalists  were  reluc- 
tant to  call  the  English  Grovernment 
to  account  for  those  acts  of  retalia- 
tion on  France  which  were  so  disas- 
trous to  American  commerce.  Adams 
acted  in  accord  with  the  administra- 
tion by  favoring  the  passage  of  the 
embargo  act  in  1807.  The  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  censured  him,  and 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

For  three  years  he  was  Professor 


of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
Harvard,  and  the  two  volumes  of  his 
lectures  have  passed  through  many 
editions.  They  are  full  of  sound 
sense,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
man  in  these  days. 

Adams  was  not  allowed  to  live  in 
the  retirement  of  a  college,  and  so 
had  to  obey  his  country's  call  and 
fill  many  important  positions.  He 
stands  alone,  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy,  as  being  the  one 
trained  diplomat  who  had  studied  the 
subject  in  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  had  been  able  to  confer  great 
benefit  on  his  country  through  such 
studies.  He  was  Minister  to  Holland, 
Prussia,  Portugal,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia;  returning  home  he  became 
member  of  the  legislature.  United 
States  Senator,  Secretary  of  State 
and  President;  and  then,  in  later 
years,  he  came  from  his  honorable  re- 
tirement, and,  though  he  had  held 
the  highest  executive  office  in  the 
land,  he  served  the  cause  of  right 
and  liberty  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  sixteen  years. 

During  his  long  public  career  he 
never  neglected  literature,  his  first 
love,  but  wrote  constantly  and  al- 
ways well. 

His  translation  of  the  13th  Satire 
of  Juvenal  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  extant. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  represented 

to  him  that  a  number  of  young  ladies 

desired  his  autograph.    He  wrote  a 

poem  of  twenty-five  stanzas  on  The 
Wants  of  Many  each  stanza  on  a 
separate  sheet  and  signed,  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  ladies.  The 
poem  is  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  wants  of  the  modern  man,  com- 
mencing : 
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*'  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so. 

But  'tis  so  in  my  song  I 
My  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 

Would  muster  many  a  score  ; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

Then,  after  enumerating  the  desires 
of  man  for  fame,  power,  wealth, 
health,  luxuries  and  every  imagin- 
able thing,  he  concludes: 

These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man; 

I  cannot  want  them  long, 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span, 

And  earthly  bliss  a  song. 
My  last  great  want,  absorbing  all. 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod. 
And  summoned  to  my  final  call, 

The  mercy  of  my  God. 

A  number  of  his  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  under  the  title 
of  Poems  of  Religion  and  Society^ 
some  of  them  being  equal  to  any  in 
the  language.  The  Death  of  Chil- 
dren has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  purest  of  devotional 
poems  and  has  been  included  in 
some  church  hymnals.  One  of  his 
poems  which  has  ofttimes  been  pub- 
lished, without  giving  the  author 
the  credit,  is 

THE   LIP  AND  THE  HEART. 

One  day  between  the  Lip  and  the  Heart 

A  wordless  strife  arose, 
Which  was  the  expertest  in  the  art 

His  purpose  to  disclose. 

The  Lip  called  forth  the  vassal  Tongue, 

And  made  him  vouch  a  lie! 
The  slave  his  servile  anthem  sung. 

And  braved  the  listening  sky. 

The  Heart  to  speak,  in  vain,  essayed, 
Nor  could  his  purpose  reach — 

His  will,  nor  voice,  nor  tongue  obeyed. 
His  silence  was  his  speech. 

Mark  thou  their  difference,  child  of  earth  ! 

While  each  performs  his  part, 
Not  all  the  lip  can  speak  is  worth 

The  silence  of  the  heart. 


His  volume  of  poems  was  followed 
by  another,  but  prose,  work  on  The 
Bible  and  its  Teachings^  and  later 
he  published  his  celebrated  Letters 
on  Freemasonry. 

In  his  published  works  are  some 
passages  which  will  live  forever  on 
account  of  their  purity  of  diction 
and  noble  sentiments. 

The  tribute  he  pays  his  mother 
should  be  studied  and  treasured  in 
these  later  days  when  woman,  in 
struggling  to  take  her  place  in  com- 
mercial and  even  political  life,  as  the 
equal  of  man,  is  apt  to  forget  the 
holy  work  given  her  by  Heaven,  that 
of  rearing  children  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  of  use  to  their 
kind  and  a  blessing  to  humanity. 
The  inHuence  of  motherhood  has 
done  more  for  the  world  than  all 
other  influences  combined,  and  many 
may  well  tremble  at  the  growing 
commercialism  of  the  fair  sex,  of 
their  pushing  forward  in  all  the 
ranks  of  life,  because  of  the  effect  on 
future  generations.  Writing  of  his 
mother,  Adams  says : 

' '  Had  she  lived  to  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs,  every  day  of  her  life 
would  have  been  filled  with  clouds 

of  goodness  and  love 

Never  have  I  known  another  human 
being  the  perpetual  object  of  whose 
life  was  so  unremittingly  to  do  good. 
It  was  a  necessity  of  her  nature.  Yet 
so  unostentatious,  so  unconscious 
even,  of  her  own  excellence,  that  even 
the  objects  of  her  kindness  often 
knew  not  from  whence  it  came.  She 
had  seen  the  world — its  glories,  with- 
out being  dazzled;  its  vices  and  foU 
lies,  without  being  infected  by  them. 
.     .     .     .     She  had  been,  during  the 
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war,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  the  earli- 
est lesson  of  unbounded  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  their  country  that  her 
children  received  was  from  her." 

No  wonder  that  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  so  distinguished,  so  pure  and 
upright!  With  such  a  mother,  it  was 
only  the  effect  following  the  cause. 

Adams  had  lofty  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, believing  that,  in  place  of  the 
trickery  and  deceit  he  had  seen  in  the 
courts  of  Europe,  we  should  substi- 
tute morality  and  honor. 

'*My  own  deliberate  opinion  is, 
that  the  more  of  pure  moral  principle 
is  carried  into  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  a  government,  the  wiser  and  more 
profound  will  that  policy  be,"  he 
wrote.  "If  it  is  not  the  uniform 
course  of  human  events  that  virtue 
should  be  crowned  with  success,  it  is 
at  least  the  uniform  will  of  Heaven 
that  virtue  should  be  the  duty  of 
man." 

He  saw  into  the  future  and  dreaded 
a  time  coming  when  the  Republic  he 
had  served  so  well  and  faithfully 
might  forget  its  mission,  and,  in  its 
desire  to  become  a  world-power,  form 
alliances  which  would  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Republic  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Empire. 
How  truly  he  saw  the  tendency  of 
our  own  times  when  he  wrote  his 
warning  seventy  years  ago  of  the 
true  Mission  of  America  in  these 
words: 

*' Wherever  the  standard  of  free- 
dom and  independence  has  been,  or 
shall  be,  unfurled,  there  will  her 
heart,  her  benedictions  and  her 
prayers  be.  But  she  goes  not  abroad 
in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy.  She 
is  the  well-wisher  to  the  freedom 


and  independence  of  all.  She  is  the 
champion  and  vindicator  only  of  her 
own.  She  well  knows  that  by  once 
enlisting  under  other  banners  than 
her  own,  were  they  even  the  banners 
of  foreign  independence,  she  would 
involve  herself,  beyond  the  power  of 
extrication,  in  all  the  wars  of  interest 
and  intrigue,  of  individual  avarice, 
envy  and  ambition,  which  assume  the 
colors  and  usurp  the  standard  of 
Freedom.  The  fundamental  maxim 
of  her  policy  would  insensibly  change 
from  liberty  to  force.  The  frontlet 
on  her  brows  would  no  longer  beam 
with  the  ineffable  splendor  of  freedom 
and  independence;  but  in  its  stead 
would  soon  be  substituted  an  impe- 
rial diadem,  flashing  in  false  and 
tarnished  lustre  the  murky  radiance 
of  dominion  and  power.  She  might 
become  the  dictatress  of  the  world: 
she  would  be  no  longer  the  ruler  of 
her  own  spirit." 

It  would  be  well  for  our  nation  if 
her  statesmen  would  study  and  apply 
the  lessons  taught  by  Adams,  which 
we  are  in  seeming  danger  of  forget- 
ting. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1848,  he 
suffered  from  a  second  attack  of 
paralysis  while  he  was  at  his  seat  in 
Congress;  he  was  carried  from  the 
house  to  the  Speaker's  private  room, 
and  died  on  the  second  day  after,  his 
last  intelligible  words  being:  '*  This 
is  the  last  of  earth;  I  am  content." 
And  with  these  words  passed  away 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  founders  of 
our  nation,  a  man  whose  nature  was 
simple  and  devout,  with  character 
spotless  and  grand,  honest  personally 
and  politically — ^a  good  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  served  his 
country  as  a  statesman;  he  would* 
have  made  an  eternal  name  if  he  had 
adopted  literature  as  his  profession. 


The  Cleanest  Town  in  the  World. 


By  GRACE  UTHROP  COLLIN. 


<t"T^ROEK  has  long  been  cele- 
J^P  brated  as  being  the  clean- 
eflt  place  in  the  world," 
read  the  gnide-book,  and  then  went 
on  in  these  disparaging  terms:  "  If 
the  visitor  happens  to  be  passing,  he 
may  well  stop  to  see  Broek  (pro- 
nounced Brook),  but  it  is  hardly 


worth  while  making  a  journey  on 
purpose  to  visit  it."  What  incon- 
sistency t  we  said.  Why  should  it 
not  be  as  well  "  worth  while  '^  to  see 
the  cleanest  place  in  the  world  as 
the  largest  cathedral  or  the  crooked- 
est  tower — since,  as  travelers,  our 
attention  mast  be  devoted  to  the 
superlative  degrees  ?  The  guide- 
book's discouraging  remarks  piqued 
our  curiosity.  In  a  trip  to  Broek 
there  would    be   a    sense  of    mild 


adventure,  and  of  independence 
amoantiug  well-nigh  to  superiority, 
because,  regardless  of  our  disapprov- 
ing Mentor,  we  should  be  gratifying 
our  personal  tastes,  and  not  only  be 
indulging  in  a  bit  of  original  inves- 
tigation, but  leading  for  the  moment 
the  main-traveled  roads  of  the 
Baedeker- led  tourist. 

It  was  a  mild  day  in  placid  Dutch 
July  when  we  embarked  at  Amster- 
dam on  one  of  the  small  steam-yachts 
that  ply  across  the  river  Yand  up 
the  canal.  Straightway  the  locks 
carried  us  bo  low  that,  above  their 
high,  dank  walls,  we  could  see  only 
the  steeples  of  the  city,  the  masts  of 
its  shipping,  and  the  wings  of  the 
omnipresent  windmills  ;  for  at  Am- 
sterdam, the  citadel  of  this  water- 
fortified  country,  the  canal  is  lower 
than  the  sea-level ;  but  as  we  ap- 
proached through  successive  locks 
the  Znyder  Zee,  the  canal  rises  until 
it  is  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  and  we  realized  that 
Holland  is  indeed  the  land 

■'  Where,  over  fields  and  pMtBres  green. 
The  painted  ships  float  high  In  air." 

It  was  then  our  privilege  to  look 
down,  beyond  protecting  dykes, 
upon  fields  lower  than  the  hull  of 
our  boat,  or  to  glance  across  at  tiled 
roofs  on  a  level  with  the  deck,  or  to 
watch    fellow-travelers,    men     and 
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women  on  the  path,  towing  boats  in 
the  canal.  The  landscape  is  charac- 
teristic in  its  thrifty  employment  of 
color;— a  pnrplish  gray  for  sea  and 
sky,  a  lash,  vivid  green  for  the  land, 
and  yonr  palette  is  made  np.  The 
pervasive  economy  of  the  Dntch 
is  exemplified  by  the  self-respecting 
working-dogs  that  trot  along  the 
tow-path,  dragging  carts.  Oar 
American  doge  are  such  irresponsi- 
ble, care-free  creatures,  that  we 
could  not  restrain  our  sympathy  for 
these  in  their  servitude ;  but  by  a 
wizened,  merry  little  grig  of  a 
Datchman,  who  overheard  and  under- 
stood ns,  we  were  assured  that  Dutch 
dogs  enjoyed  dragging  carte,  and 
that  it  is  in  reality  a  kindness  on  the 
part  of  their  plamp  drivers  to  afford 
them  this  occnpation. 

We  knew  that  we  were  approach- 


ing the  cleanest  town  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  oatlying  farmhouses. 
They  are  of  wood,  painted  a  brown 
or  else  a  slate  color,  with  the  cracks 
marked  off  in  white  paint.  The 
roofs,  of  pyramid  shape  to  accommo- 
date the  winter  supply  of  hay,  are 
of  red  tiles,  fluted  and  varnished. 
The  eaves  are  edged  with  a  wood 
carving  patterned  after  Hamburg 
embroidery.  At  the  door-ways  are 
collected  the  wooden  shoes  of  the 
members  of  the  family  within.  In 
Holland  prevarication  is  impossible 
on  the  question  of  being  at  home. 
With  ffiathetic  propriety,  in  this  im- 
maculate town  the  front  door-sills, 
reached  by  flights  of  little  wooden 
steps,  bear  no  print  of  the  foot  of 
man.  The  very  sidewalks  of  small 
polished  bricks,  between  rows  of 
lime-trees  trimmed  flat  like  a  hedge, 
are  clean  by  dint  of  scrubbing.  The 
straight  line  of  the  canal  runs  so 
close  to  the  yards  that  its  water,  an 
appropriate  mirror,  reflects  the  row 
of  blue  milk-pails  nnder  the 
windows.  The  gardens  at  the  sides 
of  the  houses  have  tiny  tiled  paths, 
with  perhaps  a  central  bed  orna- 
mented with  white  shells  and  blue- 
dyed  shells.  A  frequent  magnifi- 
cence is  an  arbor  that  might  hold 
two  ordinary  persons,  or  one  Dutch 
person.  We  were  lost  in  admiration 
of  one  arbor,  painted  green,  with  neat 
orange  trimmings,  and. under  the 
gable  an  imitation  of  a  bas-relief  in 
white  paint.  We  leaned  over  its 
encircling  bright  blue  palings,  and 
congratulated  each  other  upon  our 
treasure-trove.  Here  was  the  spirit 
of  North  Holland — its  cleanliness, 
industry  and  thrift,  its  childish  lack 
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of  any  sense  of  tbe  hamoroas  and  of 
the  artistic,  pat  up  in  a  travelers' 
capsule,  as  it  were,  in  the  village  of 
Broek.  Only  the  remembrance  that 
we  had  arranged  for  an  introduction 
to  a  farmhouse  tore  us  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  arbor,  which  we 
are  sore  is  the  Broek  Coliseum. 

By  that  time  school  was  out,  and 
a  band  of  rosy,  white-eyed  children 
came  clattering  down  the  brick  path. 
They  were  fat  and  cheerful  for  all 
that  they  had  no  mud-pies  to  make 
in  sammer,'no  fallen  leaves  to  scuff 
in  autnmn.  I  was  glad  to  hear  one 
boy  calling  another  names  that 
sounded  naughty ;  but  to  the  un- 
trained ear  the  Dntch  language  so 
closely  resembles  a  string  of  pro- 
fanity that  this  boy  may  have  been 
telling  the  other  that  there  was  a 


thread  on  his  jacket,  or  that  his 
'buttons  needed  polishing,  or  some 
such  friendly  office. 

"Our"  farmhouse  has  been  the 
inheritance  of  the  family  for  genera- 
tions, and  stands  at  the  front  edge 
of  its  ancestral  acres.  It  is  bottle- 
green  in  front  and  pea  green  at  the 
sides.  The  window.sills  are  filled 
with  geraniums  in  red  pots.  We 
went  up  the  pathway,  too  narrow 
for  two  abreast,  to  the  side  door. 
There,  after  we  had  religiously 
rubbed  our  feet  on  the  mat,  although 
we  did  not  rise  to  the  regal  courtesy 
of  Alexander  of  Russia  and  remove 
our  boots,  we  were  admitted  through 
a  little  entry  into  the  parlor.  So 
compact  is  the  arrangement  within 
the  wooden  walls,  that  we  were  at 
once  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
being  on  shipboard.  No  comer  la 
left  unutilized,  and  we  had  the  com- 
fortable  security  that  everything 
was  snag  and  taut,  if  not,  indeed, 
lashed  to  its  place.  I  did  not  notice, 
either  in  this  or  in  the  other  rooms, 
the  mnltiplicity  of  objects  which  so 
amused  the  Italian  traveler,  De 
Amicis.  Possibly  this  may  mean 
that  Broek  is  changing ;  possibly, 
that  the  transition  from  barren 
Italian  saloons  to  cozy  Dutch  cubbies 
was  to  him  startlingly  abrupt ;  possi. 
bly,  because  "our"  farmhouse  is 
not  a  series  of  show-rooms,  such, 
we  pridefnlly  said  to  each  other,  as 
the  general  run  of  tourists  see,  but 
is  an  actual  home. 

The  parlor  walls,  of  pumpkin  color, 
were  decorated  with  fine  old  Delft 
plates.  On  the  floor  was  a  carpet 
which,  in  its  vivid  greens  and  reds 
and  yellows,  took  me  back  to  a  farm- 
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honse  stairway,  op  whioh  I  need  to 
clamber  as  a  child.  Before  the  fire- 
place, which  resembled  an  altar, 
stood  a  gleaming  brass  pan  filled 
with  peat.  Two  pumpkin- colored 
doors  ordinarily  shut  the  bed, 
heaped  with  pudgy  pillows,  into  the 
wait.     The  fine  oak  carved  cabinet 
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had  each  post  surmonnted  by  a  bowl 
of  Delft  ware.  While  we  were  ad- 
miring this  exquisite  china,  all  the 
family,  in  their  leather-soled  stock- 
ings, came  stealing  in.  Such  a  nice 
famUy  as  it  was — all  atanding  in- 
stinctively in  as  straight  a  row  as 
the  chairs  against  the  wall ;  the 
ragged,  honest-eyed  father,  the  two 
sturdy,  honest-eyed  sons,  the  com- 
fortable, gentle-faced  honse-mother, 
the  pink-cheeked,  demure  daughter. 
Prom  the  parlor  they  took  us 
across  the  entry  to  the  stable.  As 
it  was  summer,  the  pretty  black  and 
white  cows,  which  in  their  tidy 
sleekness  looked  Uke  cats,  were  yet 
ornamenting  the  smooth  green  fields. 
So  the  floor  of  the  stalls  was  yet 
covered  with  sawdust,  arranged  in  so 
elaborate  a  pattern  that  even  a  cow 
would  hesitate  to  disturb  it.    The 


stables  had  been  made  ready  for  the 
fall  season  by  fresh  coats  of  iiaint. 
The  tiles  over  the  manger  were  shin- 
ing green  and  yellow,  while,  lest 
melancholy  of  those  tints  should 
ensue,  the  bricks  that  line  the  little 
gutter  were  in  alternate  orange  and 
vermilion.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
stalls  hung  brilliant  brass  pans  and 
sieves  and  divers  strange  instru- 
ments whose  use  I  cannot  conceive. 
On  a  bar,  above  the  spot  where  the 
tail  of  the  cow  would  be,  are  two 
little  rings.  About  these  rings  we 
were  told  this  tale,  confirmed  by 
each  member  of  the  honest-faced 
family.  It  seems  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Broek  are  much  distressed 
to  have  the  cows'  tails  draggle  on 
the  floor  when  the  cows  lie  down. 
Therefore,  to  the  end  of  each  cow's 
tail  is  fastened  a  string  which  is 
passed  through  these  rings,  and  then 
weighted  with  a  stone.  So  that,  in 
the  words  of  our  instructor,  "oop 
comes  de  cow  and  down  goes  de 
stone,  and  down  goes  de  cow  and 
oop  comes  de  stone." 

In  another  stall,  but  with  a  window 
at  the  end,  the  family  dinner  table 
was  set.  How  hungry  it  made  us, 
with  its  steaming  brass  tea-kettle, 
and  its  blue  plates  on  the  white 
cloth!  We  had  to  pass  on  quickly 
to  the  next  partition,  to  refrain  from 
snatching  its  loaf  of  brown  bread. 
In  the  next,  a  bright  blue  room, 
cheeses  like  those  which  have  made 
the  neighboring  village,  Edam, 
famous,  were  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture. There  were  no  traces  of  the 
work  about,  except  covered  wooden 
pots,  with  a  pump-handle  adjust- 
ment,  which  we  understood  to  be 
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In  one  comer  of  an  adjoin- 
ing kitchen  a  kettle  was  Bwnng  over 
a  fire ;  here  the  cooking  is  done. 
The  light  of  the  smonlderlng  peat, 
reflected  in  the  brass,  afforded  ua 
one  more  original  of  paintings  of 
honse  interior  by  Dutch  maaters, 
whose  fidelity  to  their  scmpuloaa 
qnaintnesB  we  conld  now  appreciate. 
In  another  corner  waa  the  pig-stye, 
filled  with  shiny  straw.  Piggies 
were  yet  wallowing  in  peace  in  the 
fields,  making  the  most,  let  ns  hope, 
of  their  opportunities ;  for  when 
they  are  brought  in  they  are  washed 
twice  a  week,  so  said  paterfamilias. 

Now  we  had  seen  all  that  we  were 
to  see.  Already,  although  the  desire 
was  politely  veiled,  we  conid  see  that 
the  family  would  be  glad  to  be 
scrubbing  the  stable  floors  where 
our  feet  had  pressed.  We  felt  that 
it  was  expedient  that  we  go  lest 
they  should  detect  a  finger-mark  on 
a  brass  pan,  or  a  disarranged  straw 
in  the  stye.  So  we  bade  the  family, 
who  lined  up  again,  a  respectful 
good-by,  and  found  ourselves  tip- 
toeing down  the  path  for  fear  of 
scratching  the  little  bricks. 

What  little  poverty  there  may 
once  have  been  in  Broek,  was  long 
ago  relieved  by  an  endowment  for 
the  poor,  and  now  the  poor-master 
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and  hie  wife  live  in  possession  of  the 
Alms  House.  That  is  well.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  a  tragedy  being 
enacted  in  Broek  without  becoming 
a  farce.  Ridiculous,  comely,  admi- 
rable village,  Holland  in  epitome, 
may  you  always  present  as  cheerful 
a  comedy  as  on  that  gentle  July 
day! 


@<K^r)])^dy  of  (Jl^o  l)ai^f) 
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Chapter  XV. 

WHAT   THINK   YOU     OF   THE    LAIRD 

NOW  ?" 


'OU  may  be  sure  Sir  Gilbert's 
story  set  my  heart  to  beat- 
ing, and  when  he  had  gotten 
to  the  end  of  it,  I  just  sat  pale,  like 
any  ghost,  and  stared  at  him  speech- 
less. Sir  Gilbert  looked  at  me  a 
moment,  and  then  poured  out  a  glass 
for  himself,  and,  pushing  the  bottle 
over  to  me,  said  : 

"  Help  yourself  to  a  dram,  Gilli- 
cuddy." 

My  hand  was  shaking  when  I  took 
the  bottle,  and  when  I  had  taken  a 
glass  in  silence,  I  looked  over  the 
table  to  Sir  Gilbert,  and  he  was  still 
looking  at  me,  as  if  waiting  for  a 
word  from  me. 

I  laid  my  glass  down,  and  dropped 
my  eyes  to  the  iioor,  sitting  like  one 
borne  down  with  the  shock  of  dread- 
ful tidings,  and  there  was  a  weak- 
ness like  a  sickness  upon  me,  when 
I  found  my  voice,  and  said  : 

"  My  God,  Sir  Gilbert !  it's  a  horri- 
ble story  yehae  told  me." 

"Aye,  that  it  is,"  he  answered. 
"  What  think  you  of  the  Laird  now  ? 
He  that  has  taken  the  life  of  his  wife, 
and  she  an  innocent  woman  ? " 

"I  think  a  muckle  pity  o'  him," 


saicl  1;  "but    oh,  man,  the  Laird 
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ne'er  did  sic  a  deed    in  his  right 
mind." 

"I'm  thinking,  Gillicuddy,  he 
knew  full  well  what  he  did,  and  that 
it  was  a  planned  and  deliberate 
thing." 

"How  dare  ye  say  it!"  I  cried, 
and  I  got  to  my  feet  in  anger.  "  I 
wonder  to  hear  ye.  Little  ken  ye 
my  master,  if  ye  can  say  sic  a  thing 
o'  him." 

"Was  it  chance  that  took  him  to 
France  ? ' '  said  he. 

"It  was  madness,"  said  I,  "and, 
Sir  Gilbert,  I'll  no'  hear  a  word  o' 
ill  o'  him." 

"  You  weary  my  patience,"  cried 
he;  "your  master  was  crazed  with 
jealousy,  it  is  true,  but  what  he  did 
was  a  thing  planned." 

"You  hae  a  great  confidence  in 
yer  ain  opinion,"  I  said,  dryly. 

"Just  keep  your  temper,  Gilli- 
cuddy," he  said,  "and  sit  you  down 
and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
Your  devotion  to  the  Laird  does  you 
credit,  my  man,  but  you  must  not 
let  your  devotion  carry  you  beyond 
reason.  I've  told  you  a  thing  that 
throws  some  new  light  on  the  mys- 
tery of  Glenhaugh ;  youll  admit 
that,  my  friend  ;  and  if  you  are  a 
man  of  sense,  I  think  you'll  just  sit 
down  and  discuss  the  matter  with 
me,  and  look  at  matters  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason,  and  be  damned 
to  feeling.    I  wish  not  to  speak  ill 
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of  the  Laird,  Gillicuddy,  but  to  get 
at  the  core  of  the  matter.  You  have 
been  a  close-mouthed  man  with  me 
since  Fve  come  to  Glenhaugh,  and 
little  could  I  get  from  you.  Now 
Fve  given  you  a  chapter,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  well  for  you  and 
me  to  come  to  a  bit  more  confidence  ? 
I  have  seen  a  bit  more  of  the  world 
than  you,  Gillicuddy,  and  you  have 
seen  a  bit  more  of  Kennedy  of  Glen- 
haugh. Two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  and  between  us,  with  the  li^ht 
we  have,  the  mystery  of  this  strange 
Btory  may  be  solved  from  beginning 
to  end.*' 

**Sir  Gilbert,''  said  I,  ''if  I  hae 
said  a  hasty  word,  ye  will  pardon  me, 
for  I  hae  a  great  love  and  pity  for 
my  master.  Ye  hae  been  fair  wi' 
me,  and  I  will  be  as  fair  wi*  you ; 
but  that  awf u'  deed  was  the  act  o'  a 
madman." 

"Well  say  no  more  of  that,  Gilli- 
cuddy," said  he,  ''and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  think  different.  I  never  said 
aught  against  his  madness,  but  there 
was  a  cause  for  its  fulfilment,  and 
behind  these  things,  my  man,  lies 
the  mystery,  and  if  the  twain  of  us 
just  put  our  heads  together,  we'll 
get  nearer  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
Tm  thinking." 

"The  whole  thing,"  said  I,  "is 
past  understanding.  I'm  j  ust  grown 
weak  in  the  mind  wi'  thinkin'  o'  it. 
Prom  first  to  last,  it's  but  a  jumble 
o'  mystery,  and  I  canna  find  a 
straight  road  into  it  or  out  o'  it.  It's 
a  story  wi'  neither  beginning  nor 
end." 

"I'm  much  of  your  way  of  think- 
ing myself,"  answered  Sir  Gilbert. 
•*rm  far  from  understanding  it,  but 


I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of 
reason,  and,  Gillicuddy,  I  think  if 
we  begin  fair,  and  just  put  our  wits 
to  work,  we  may  get  at  the  truth  in 
some  measure,  and  make  the  crooked 
matter  a  bit  straight." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "we  maun  begin 
wi'  the  accursed  packet  that  came 
f rae  France,  for  that  was  the  first  o' 
the  calamity." 

"  Let  us  begin  back  of  that/'  said 
Sir  Gilbert ;  "let  us  begin  with  the 
Lady  and  Courtray  in  France  twelve 
years  back." 

"  And  what  ken  ye  o'  that  time  ? " 
said  I. 

"It's  little  I  ken,  Gillicuddy  ;  but 
I  have  a  mind  to  speculate  a  bit,"  he 
replied. 

"I'm  no'  fond  o'  speculations,"  I 
said  to  him  ;  "I'm  fonder  o'  facts." 

"Hearken  to  me,"  said  he,  "and 
mayhap  fact  and  speculation  may 
help  to  unfold  the  truth.  Here's 
what  I  have  to  offer  for  your  con- 
sideration :  A  lass  in  her  teens  is  be- 
guiled by  a  devil  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  named  Courtray.  A  woful 
marriage  follows.  The  lass  is  be- 
trayed and  abused  and  deserted  by 
the  villain ;  more  than  that,  she  is 
disowned  and  disgraced  by  her 
father.  There's  a  beginning  in  life ' 
for  a  young  girl  in  a  strange  land. 
She  is  cast  alone  on  the  world  with- 
out a  friend.  She  is  humiliated  and 
deserted  by  those  who  should  protect 
her.  Just  think  o'er  that,  Gilli- 
cuddy, and  tell  me  what  is  this 
miserable  outcast  to  do  ?  One  of  two 
things  would  she  do.  She  would 
fall  into  the  depths  of  ruin  and  dis- 
grace, a  lost  creature,  or  she  would 
fly  from  her  present  surroundings, 
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and  hide  her  identity  of  misery  and 
shame  in  a  new  life  and  under  a  new 
name.  This  is  a  rational  specula- 
tion, and  I  submit  it  to  you,  Gilli- 
cuddy  ;  is  it  not  reasonable  ?  With 
abuse,  and  desertion,  and  loneliness, 
and  despair  as  her  only  experience 
of  life,  and  with  a  great  terror  upon 
her  as  one  hunted  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, she  would  end  her  life  with 
her  own  hand,  or  begin  a  new  life  in 
a  new  place,  with  a  new  purpose  and 
a  new  name.  It  is  a  reasonable  thing 
to  think,  you  cannot  dispute,  Gilli- 
cuddy,  and  there  you  have  the  fact  of 
her  leaving  France  as  a  matter  fairly 
accounted  for." 

I  interrupted  him  to  say  :  *' Aye, 
it's  a  likely  enough  conclusion,  and 
has  reason  to  bolster  it,  but  there's 
a  little  matter  that  troubles  me,  and 
that  is  the  question  o'  her  history 
among  the  new  friends  she  would 
mak'  in  her  existence.  She  couldna 
begin  life  without  question  as  to  her 
past.  I  fear  they  wouldna  accept 
her  as  dropping  frae  the  skies.  She 
would  need  to  hae  a  story  o'  some 
kind  to  tell,  I'm  thinkin." 

"Aye,Gillicuddy,she  would  that," 
he  replied,  *T)ut  her  story  would  be 
but  a  story,  a  fabrication.  It  could 
not  be  else,  if  she  kept  her  secret. 
A  story  made  to  fit  the  case  she  would 
plan.  A  story,  let  us  say  at  a  ven- 
ture, of  being  an  orphan,  reared  in 
a  home  with  a  hundred  other  un- 
known and  deserted  foundlings,  or 
some  such  matter,  cunningly  told. 
The  Laird  could  tell  you  that  story, 
r  m  thinking ;  but  whatever  it  was, 
Oillicuddy,  it  would  be  a  story 
planned  to  hide  the  truth,  a  story  to 
fit  her  new  life  and  to  blot  out  the 


past.  Then  we  will  say  she  hears  of 
the  death  of  the  man  Courtray,  and 
she  is  a  free  woman  at  last,  cut 
adrift  from  the  past.  Think  of  the 
hope  that  this  would  bring,  GiUi- 
cuddy.  Would  it  not  lift  her  from 
the  slough  of  despond,  think  yet 
Then  the  years  would  bring  comfort 
and  peace,  and  at  last  unite  her  in 
happy  marriage  to  a  good  man  ;  for, 
being  a  woman  of  education,  she 
would  have  found  her  way,  say,  as 
a  governess  or  lady' s  companion,  into 
good  company.  Is  it  not  a  reason- 
able speculation,  even  if  I  had  not 
certain  facts  to  bear  me  out  in  it  ?" 

"  You  hae  a  longhead  and  a  clever 
tongue,  Sir  Gilbert,"  said  I.  "Your 
speculations  are  fair,  I  canna  gain- 
say, for  indeed  rumor  had  it  that  my 
Lady  was  of  doubtful  family  and 
pedigree,  but  ye  hae  a  long  story 
before  ye  yet,  and  I'll  ken mair  when 
ye  get  to  the  end  o'  it." 

"  Never  fear,"  he  answered  ;  "I'll 
finish  my  story  with  reason,  rest 
easy,  my  man.  I  have  facts  enough 
to  prove  my  theories,  aye,  and  a 
material  fact  to  prove  to  you,  that  the 
Laird  never  heard  of  Courtray;  but 
I'll  pass  that  now  and  weave  out  my 
story  with  a  bit  invention,  where 
fact  is  wanting." 

"  You  hae  a  great  confidence  in  yer 
powers  o'  invention,"  said  I. 

"Gillicuddy,"  he  cried,  "I  ask 
you  is  what  I  have  said  not  close  to 
the  facts,  as  far  as  we  have. them, 
and  of  reasonable  conjecture  ? " 

"  I  canna  deny  the  reasonableness 
of  yer  story,  as  a  story,"  said  I, 
"  but  it's  unco'  like  invention,  as  ye 
say,  the  maist  o'  it." 

"Aye,"  he  replied,  "and  it  is  in- 
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Tention,  but  if  you  can  get  at  the 
truth  of  this  matter  by  another  road, 
just  tell  me  your  plan  and  F 11  try  it. ' ' 

*'  'Deed,*'  said  I,  ''  I  see  no  better 
road  than  the  one  yer  takin' — but — '  * 

He  took  me  up  at  my  last  word, 
and  said,  a  bit  impatiently,  *'You 
tire  me  with  that  'but.'  Do  you  not 
see  that  if  we  had  the  truth  before 
us,  we  would  have  no  need  of  seeking 
for  it?" 

"  Gang  on  wi'  yer  invention,"  said 
I.  **  I'm  convinced  that  ye  hae  baith 
fact  and  reason  to  support  it.*' 

"Ah,  Gillicuddy,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing, "  you  talk  like  a  rational  man, 
BS  you  are.  Now  follow  me  closely. 
Here's  the  Lady  of  Glenhaugh  living 
a  life  of  ease  and  comfort  in  this 
same  house.  The  life  of  the  past  is 
gone  into  oblivion  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  The  story  has  never  been  told, 
as  I  can  prove  to  you,  and  the  new 
life  has  prospered,  untouched  with 
a  shadow  of  fear.  In  the  security 
and  peace  of  this  happy  existence — 
now  mark  me — there  comes  a  visitor 
from  the  past,  a  voice  from  the  grave, 
a  ghost  walks  in,  the  devil  comes 
forth  with  a  shameful  secret  to  tell, 
and  the  lady  gets  a  packet.  Is  it 
not  a  startling  thing,  a  thing  to 
strike  terror  and  shame  and  dismay 
to  her  heart?  Let  your  memory 
carry  you  back  to  that  day,  Gilli- 
cuddy, and  tell  me,  do  the  facts  not 
bear  me  out  in  my  reasoning  ?  Was 
not  this  lady  disturbed  wofuUy  ? " 

**Aye,"  said  I.  '*Yer  words  are 
truth,  I  canna  doubt,  for  it  comes 
back  to  me  as  though  it  were  yester- 
day, the  getting  of  that  accursed 
packet." 

"Now,  Gillicuddy,"  he  went  on, 


after  hearing  me  with  much  satis- 
faction, * '  the  lady  is  to  be  exposed, 
the  past  is  to  be  revealed.  How  wiU 
she  explain  her  deceit,  her  life  false  - 
hood  ?  What  will  the  Laird  think  ? 
Will  he  pardon  her  ?  Will  his  love 
be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  such  a  revelation  ?  Will 
his  mind  see  clear  through  the  fogs 
of  suggestive  guilt  and  actual  de* 
ceiving?  And,  Gillicuddy,  there  is 
another  terrible  thought,  and  it  is 
this :  Even  if  the  love  of  the  Laird 
will  rise  superior  to  this  attack,  how 
will  it  be  if  these  two  men  meet  ? 
Suspicion,  jealousy,  hate,  aye,  mur- 
der itself,  will  surely  follow.  What 
will  she  do  ?  Just  stop  here,  Gilli- 
cuddy, and  try  to  think  a  bit  of  the 
state  of  mind  this  unfortunate  woman 
is  in.  Can  you  picture  it  ?  If  she 
tells  the  Laird  all  her  story,  can  his 
love  be  trusted?" 

*'  Aye,  that  it  can,"  I  cried,  inter- 
rupting him,  ''  for  he  was  aye  a  man 
quick  to  forgive,  and  generous  wi' 
his  love." 

''But,"  spoke  up  Sir  Gilbert, 
**that  arch- devil,  raised  from  the 
bottomless  pit,  is  threatening  to  step 
in  at  Glenhaugh.  There's  a  situa- 
tion for  you,  Gillicuddy.  The  Laird 
and  Courtray  will  not  agree.  The 
Laird  is  an  ugly  man  to  cross,  and 
Courtray  is  a  wicked  and  a  desperate 
one.  The  Laird's  life  is  in  the  bal- 
ance. Already  he  is  a  wronged  man, 
a  deceived  man,  a  doomed  man,  and 
an  angry  man  he  will  be.  Ah,  Gilli. 
cuddy,  what  will  she  do  ?  There  is 
but  one  thing,  and  no  other  to  do. 
She  will  go  to  Courtray." 

Sir  Gilbert  paused,  and  the  two  of 
us  sat  thinking.     At  last  I  spoke.  # 
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"Sir  Gilbert,  I'm  wonderiDg  why 
my  lady  left  Glenhaugh  as  she  did. 
What  hoped  she  to  accomplish  wi' 
C!onrtray  ?  Would  it  no',  think  ye, 
hae  been  as  wise  for  her  to  hae  bided 
at  hame,  and  made  a  clean  breast  o' 
her  troubles,  and  left  Courtray  to 
the  deevil  ?  I  see  no  guid  reason  for 
her  leaving  as  she  did.  What  was 
to  be  gained  by  it  ?  Tell  me  that,  if 
ye  can.  'Deed  she  might  hae  met 
Conrtray  at  her  ain  door  ?" 

"Do  you  think  it  would  have  been 
a  wholesome  thing  for  the  Laird  and 
Courtray  to  come  together?"  asked 
Sir  Gilbert. 

"It  would  hae  been  a  dreadfu' 
thing,' '  I  cried. 

"Aye,  that  it  would,  Gillicuddy, 
and  that  my  Lady  well  knew  and 
feared.  The  coming  together  of  these 
men  would  never  do.  It  would  mean 
death  to  one  or  both  of  them.  Tell 
me,  Gillicuddy,  what,  think  you, 
would  have  been  the  consequences 
with  Courtray  face  to  face  with  the 
Laird,  aye,  and  Courtray  with  a  story 
o'  love,  and  deceit,  and  dishonor  to 
tell  of  my  Lady?" 

"There  would  hae  been  the  cross- 
ing of  swords,"  cried  I.  "There 
would  hae  been  murder,  I'm  think- 
ing." 

"  Aye,"  replied  Sir  Gilbert,  "that 
and  no  other  thing.  My  lady  knew 
well  that  the  Laird  would  be  stained 
with  a  horrid  crime,  or,  more  likely, 
lying  dead  at  Courtray *s  feet.  There 
was  no  other  thing  to  do  in  the  whole 
bad  business  but  to  keep  these  two 
from  meeting,  and  it  was  for  that  my 
Lady  left  Glenhaugh  beset  with 
shame,  sorrow,  fear  and  despair." 
>"I  believe  ye,  Sir  Gilbert,"  said 


I;  "but  there's  one  thing  that 
troubles  me.  What  hoped  my  Lady 
to  do  wi'  Courtray  ?  What  meant 
her  mission  to  him  ? " 

"I  can  answer  that,  Gillicuddy, 
though  you  may  scoflf  at  my  answer. 
It  was  not  of  a  verity  to  plead  with 
Courtray.  It  was  not  to  inform  the 
French  constabulary  of  Courtray's 
return,  but — well,  Gillicuddy,  it  was 
to  do  a  desperate  and  dreadful  thing, 
and  that  was  no  other  than  to  send 
M.  Courtray  into  the  land  of  spirits, 
never  to  return.  Aye,  to  do  this  for 
him  with  her  own  hand,  and  to  fol- 
low after  him  to  the  grave,  and  so 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  evil  and 
unfortunate  matter,  for  she  was  a 
sorely  driven  and  desperate  woman." 

"  God  forgieher  !  "  cried  I.  "Ah, 
little  thought  had  I  when  I  saw  my 
Lady  last,  clasping  her  wee  Marion 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  so 
piteously,  that  sic  a  thought  was  in 
her  mind,  and  sic  a  resolve  was  hers. 
Little  thought  I  that  she  was  bidding 
a  last  farewell  to  her  bairn  and  leav- 
ing my  Laird  forever." 

"Listen  to  me,  Gillicuddy,"  said 
Sir  Gilbert.  "  Your  feelings  do  you 
credit ;  but  I'm  not  through  with  my 
story.  My  Lady  agreed  to  Cour- 
tray's tryst,  and  even  as  she  did  it, 
down  she  sat  and  wrote  the  story  of 
her  wretched  life  to  the  Laird.  She 
confessed  all,  and  hid  nothing.  She 
put  all  her  love  and  her  truth  in  the 
letter,  and  leaving  that  confession 
for  the  Laird,  off  she  posted  to 
France." 

Sir  Gilbert  stopped  at  this  point, 
and  knit  his  brows  as  though  he  had 
come  to  a  difficulty,  and  as  he  paused, 
I  was  trembling  with  the  excitement 
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of  my  feelings.  Neither  of  us  spoke 
for  a  space,  till  at  last  Sir  Gilbert 
put  forth  a  question: 

"Tell  me,  GilUcuddy,"  said  he, 
"what  took  the  Laird  to  France  ?" 

"What  took  the  Laird  to  France  ?  " 
said  L  "If  ye  tell  me,  Sir  Gilbert, 
I'll  tell  you.  I  kenna  what  took  him 
to  France,  but 'deed  I  hae  sometimes 
thought  that  in  his  search  for  the 
packet,  and  he  was  like  a  madman 
wi'  his  eagerness  to  get  at  it,  he  must 
hae  found  a  clew  o'  some  kind  that 
told  hitb  the  secret  o'  his  wife's  jour- 
ney, for  it  could  hardly  hae  been 
chance  that  brought  them  together. 
Foreby  it  was  after  tearin'  and  scat- 
tering a'  things  in  his  quest  for  the 
packet  that  he  got  me  out  o*  my  bed 
and  before  daybreak  had  set  sail 
frae  the  pier  o'  Abbey  font." 

"Might  it  not  have  been  the 
French  packet  he  found,  Gillicud- 
dy»'' asked  Sir  Gilbert. 

"  Would  the  Lady  hae  left  it,  think 
ye?"  I  asked. 

"It's  not  reasonable  to  think  it," 
he  answered.  "But  what  could 
have  excited  him  to  the  pitch  of 
frenzy  and  taken  him  to  France  in 
such  haste,  and  not  only  to  France, 
but  to  the  place  of  Cour tray's  tryst  ? 
Aye,  it  was  Courtray's  letter,  and 
cunningly  it  was  worded,  and  like  to 
madden  a  man  with  jealous  rage. 
Think  of  it  coming  to  him  in  his 
frame  of  mind  at  the  loss  of  his  lady, 
and  after  the  anxiety  of  the  search. 
A  letter  cunningly  planned  with 
vows  of  love  and  insinuations  of  a 
compact  both  illicit  and  villainous. 
Ill  swear  it  was  the  packet.  Like  a 
two-edged  sword,  Gillicuddy,  that 
struck  the  twain  and  cut  them  apart, 


aye,  and  brought  them  together 
again.  Aye,  Gillicuddy,  it  was  the 
packet.  111  be  sworn,  that  took  the 
Laird  to  France,  as  it  took  my  Lady 
to  France." 

"  And  if  what  you  say  be  true," 
said  I,  "what  reason  can  you  find 
for  the  lady's  leaving  the  packet  o' 
Courtray's?  It's  no*  like  she  would 
leave  sic  a  thing  for  her  husband  to 
see.  What  would  she  leave  Cour- 
tray's packet  for  ? " 

"Ah,  Gillicuddy,"  said  he,  "you 
puzzle  me  with  that  question.  I'm 
e'en  of  your  way  of  thinking,  and 
damn  me  if  I  can  give  an  answer 
that  has  reason  to  support  it,  but  in 
the  devil's  name,  what  then  sent  the 
Laird  to  France  to  the  very  spot  that 
Courtray  named  ?  It's  a  puzzle,  the 
whole  crooked  matter,  and  if  I  feared 
not  to  bring  more  trouble  upon  Glen- 
haugh,  it's  the  Laird  himself  I  would 
seek  to  get  an  answer  from." 

"Sir  Gilbert,  for  the  love  o'  heaven, 
I  charge  ye  no'  to  speak  to  the  Laird. 
Better  to  let  the  matter  drop  than  to 
bring  mair  evil  to  pass.  It's  a  sair 
subject  to  him." 

"Well,  Gillicuddy,"  he  replied, 
"let  us  begin  to  grope  in  the  dark 
again.  Let  us  say  that  the  Lady  in 
the  excitement  and  distress  of  that 
evil  time,  with  the  fear  of  Courtray 
and  the  fear  of  the  Laird,  and  the 
leave-taking  of  her  wee  lass,  and  the 
terrible  hurly-burly  and  anxiety  of 
it  all,  jast  mislaid  Courtray's  letter, 
or  hid  it,  or  lost  it,  for  ifc  must  have 
been  left  behind,  and  I  think  it  was 
but  an  accident  that  left  it.  Let  us 
say  it  was  one  of  these  chances  that 
it  came  about  to  fall  into  the  Laird's 
hands,  for  of  a  very  truth  it  was  no 
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other  thing  that  sent  the  Laird  to 
France,  aye,  sent  him,  mad  with  dis- 
appointment and  jealous  rage,  to  the 
very  spot  of  meeting  named  by 
Courtray.'' 

I  interrupted  him  here,  and  said : 
**  Sir  Gilbert,  ye  speak  wi'  some 
reason,  but  ye' 11  no'  forget  that  the 
lady  left  Glenhdugh  weeks  before 
the  Laird.  There's  the  matter  o' 
time  to  be  accounted  for.  How  cam' 
they  together  at  the  set  time  ?" 

**  And  that  is  a  puzzle  tome,  Gilli- 
cuddy,"  he  said,  *'but  let  us  say  that 
the  lady's  imprisonment  at  Boulogne 
18  to  be  considered,  and  that  the 
Laird,  posting  to  Versailles,  came 
strangely  enough  upon  the  pair,  in 
the  nick  of  time,  but  that's  a  specu- 
lation we  must  accept  as  but  a  whim 
of  Fate." 

•'  I  dinna  like  the  whim  o'  Fate," 
saidL 

"No  more  do  I,"  said  he,  ''but  it's 
not  a  matter  essential  in  itself,  for 
you  see,  Gillicuddy,  the  meeting  of 
the  three  was  a  fact." 

**  I  see  no  way  but  to  accept  your 
reasoning,"  said  I;  '*but  'deed  I 
wish  there  were  less  speculation  and 
mair  fact  in  it  a' ;  but  let  it  stand  as 
ye  say,  and  hear  me.  Sir  Gilbert,  for 
I  hae  another  puzzling  question  for 
ye.  What  hae  ye  to  say  o'  the  letter 
the  Lady  wrote  to  the  Laird,  ex- 
plaining her  story  t  I'm  wonderin' 
to  hear  o'  it." 

**And  hear  of  it  you  will,"  he 
<$ried. 

When  he  had  said  this  he  just 
looked  at  me  with  the  most  impu- 
dent smile,  and  leaving  the  matter 
aa  ^though  it  were  but  a  trifle  we 
were  discussing,  began  humming  a 


bit  of  French  music.  Then  he  pushed 
the  bottle  over  to  me,  and  said : 

''Gillicuddy,  before  we  go  deei)er 
into  this  matter,  what  think  you  of 
another  sup  of  the  liquor  ? " 

Chapter  XVL 

"l  THINK   YOU  ARBADOUBE  MAN." 

Sir  Gilbert  s  impudence  and  free- 
dom were  past  bounds,  I  thought,  and 
I  was  fast  losing  patience  with  him, 
when  he  began  again : 

"Gillicuddy,  you're  a  Greek 
scholar,  I  hear.  What  think  you  of 
Socrates?" 

"  'Deed  he  was  a  wise  man,"  said 
I,  and  I  added  significantly,  "I 
wish  there  were  mair  like  him  in 
these  days." 

He  roared  so  loud  with  laughter, 
and  grew  so  red  in  the  face  when  I 
said  this,  that  I  feared  he  would  fall 
in  a  fit. 

"Gillicuddy,  was  it  not  Socrates 
that  bothered  the  Athenians  with 
questions?"  said  he,  when  he  re- 
covered speech. 

"Aye,"  said  I,  "but  there  was  a 
purpose  to  them." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "for  all  their 
purpose  the  poor  old  philosopher 
was  forced  to  drink  the  poisonous 
hemlock ;  but,  Gillicuddy,  listen  to 
me,  and  to  perdition  with  Socrates. 
I  am  ready  to  answer  a  hard  question 
you  puzzled  me  with  not  five 
minutes  syne.  If  I  am  of  fair 
memory  your  words  were :  '  What 
have  you  to  say  of  the  letter  the 
Lady  wrote  to  the  Laird,  explaining 
her  story  ? '  Were  not  these  your 
words?" 

"They  were,"  said  I,  shortly. 

"Then,"    said  he,    "Fll  answer 
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them  for  you,  but  in  my  own  way. 
Now  mark  me.  I  think  I  heard  you 
8i>eak  of  a  bit  repair  you  made  to 
the  West  Tower." 

"  Aye,"  said  I,  **but,  in  the  name 
o'  sense,  what  has  a  bit  stone 
masonry  to  do  wi'  the  Laird's 
troubles  f  Ye'  re  off  at  your  specula- 
tions again.  Ah,  Sir  Gilbert,  ye  hae 
a  fine  imagination,  but  I  like  facts 
mair  than  speculations." 

"  Speculations,"  cried  he,  "  specu- 
lations I  and  what  other  thing  is 
there  to  do  but  speculate  ?  Let  me 
appeal  to  your  reason,  Gillicuddy, 
with  a  bit  more  of  speculations,  and 
we'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
never  fear;  but  if  you  shut  your 
mind  against  it,  you  may  e'en  grope 
and  gang  to  your  grave  groping. 
Damn  me,  how  other  than  by  specu- 
lation know  you  that  it  was  the 
Lady  of  Glenhangh  that  got  her 
death  at  Versailles  f  It  is  true  I 
saw  the  woman  pierced  through  the 
body  with  a  mortal  thrust,  but,  in- 
deed, as  I  never  in  my  life  had  seen 
the  lady  before,  I  could  not  swear  it 
was  she.  I  can  swear  to  all  the  rest, 
though — to  Courtray's  story  of  the 
Scotch  Laird,  to  the  meeting  of 
Courtray  and  the  woman,  and  to  the 
reality  of  the  Laird  with  the  bloody 
deed  upon  his  head.  Is  it  not 
speculation  that  gives  that  woman  a 
name,  and  calls  her  the  wife  of  the 
Laird?  Ah,  Gillicuddy,  with  all 
your  astuteness,  I  think  you  are  but 
a  doure  man  when  you  scorn  a  bit 
speculation.  But  to  my  answer  to 
your  question.  Now,  as  to  the  work 
on  the  West  Tower. " 

**Deil  tak'  the  west  tower!"  I 
cried,   for  I    was  grown  impatient 


with  him.  "I'm  mair  bent  on 
stickin'  to  the  matter  o*  the  Lady's 
letter  to  the  Laird." 

Sir  Gilbert  laughed  till  he  was  red 
in  the  face,  and  after  he  had  gotten 
his  breath  again,  he  asked  : 

"  What  man  went  down  into  the 
chimney  hole  you  found  in  the 
tower?" 

*'What  recks  it  what  man  went 
doon  ?  But  if  you  will  be  answered^ 
the  stone  mason  Sawney  McBride. 
Ye  ask  but  foolish  questions,"  said 
I. 

''Gillicuddy,"  said  he,  "you're  a 
man  of  gifts,  but  you  have  a  great 
fault." 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  I 
asked,  a  bit  nettled. 

"  You  are  far  too  apt  to  despise 
the  value  of  trifles,"  said  he. 

I  was  sorely  puzzled  at  his  words, 
and  just  about  to  give  him  a  reproof 
for  what  I  thought  was  his  impudent 
levity,  when  he  asked  me : 

"Did  any  other  man  go  down  in- 
to the  chimney  hole  ? " 

"Aye,"  said  I,  "one  Tammy 
Jamieson,  a  worthless  half-wit." 

"  And  what  found  he  there  ?  '*  he 
asked. 

"The  smell  o' soot,"  said  I,  "and 
nae thing  mair." 

"What  brought  he  back  with 
him  ? "  said  he. 

"Naught  that  I  could  see,"  I 
answered,  "but  a  dirty  face  and 
hands." 

"Well,  Gillicuddy,  I  have  one 
more  question  to  ask :  Who  went 
down  first,  Sawney  or  Tammy  ? " 

"Tammy,"  said  I,  "and  found 
naething." 

"And  that's  where  you   are  far 
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mistaken,"  he  answered;  "for 
Tammy  found  more  than  the  smell 
of  soot,  and  brought  back  more  than 
a  dirty  face  and  hands.  He  ^ound 
the  letter  the  Lady  left  for  the 
Laird." 

"Is  that  a  bit  speculation?"  I 
asked. 

*  *  Just  bide  a  bit, ' '  said  he.  * '  Now 
mark  me,  Gillicuddy.  The  writing 
was  left  by  the  Lady  on  the  oak 
cabinet  I've  heard  you  tell  about, 
and  what  with  your  decking  of  the 
cabinet  with  vines  and  wreaths  for  the 
Lady's  home-comiDg,  and  what  with 
your  haste  and  anxious  confusion  at 
her  loss,  it  was  pushed  into  the 
crack  you  tell  about  and  lost  in  the 
chimney  hole." 

I  was  surprised  at  his  reasoning, 
you  may  well  believe,  but  I  was  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  it ;  so  I 
said : 

"  I'd  like  a  bit  fact  to  mix  wi'  that 
speculation." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  said  he. 
"  Hearken.  You  see,  Gillicuddy,  I 
have  not  been  idle  since  I  got  back 
from  France,  and  as  there  was  little 
to  get  from  the  steward's  confidence, 
I  had  to  take  up  with  the  best  I 
could,  and  I  have  to  thank  your 
friend  with  the  long  nose  and  the 
watery  eyes  for  some  valuable  infor- 
mation." 

"You  mean  Geordie  Gillespie," 
said  I,  "  and  he  is  but  a  blethering 

fule." 

"By  George,  it  is  a  fact,"  said  he, 
using  G^ordie's  very  words,  so 
natural  like  that  I  was  fain  to  laugh 
for  all  my  seriousness. 

"Gteordie  Gillespie,"  he  went  on, 
"had  many  a   story    to    tell,  and 


among  the  rest  was  one  he  told 
about  the  Laird's  getting  a  letter  to 
read  at  old  Tibbie  Jamieson's  hut." 

"  I  heard  o' it,"  I  said. 

"Did  you,"  said  he,  "and  what 
think  you  was  that  letter  ? " 

"  I  never  fashed  mysel*  aboot  it," 
I  answered  him.  "  I  had  mair  than 
the  blether  o'  an  idiot  to  trouble 


me. 


jj 


"Well,  Gillicuddy,"  cried  he, 
"  that  letter  was  the  lady's  letter  to 
her  husband,  the  Laird,  and  Tarn 
Jamieson  got  it  in  the  old  chimney 
hole,  and  it  was  from  him  that 
Tibbie  got  it." 

"And  is  that  a  bit  o'  specula- 
tion?" I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  with  the  strang- 
est look  in  his  face,  as  if  he  wondered 
to  hear  me  speak  with  so  little 
respect  of  his  speculations.  After  a 
moment's  space  he  took  the  bottle 
before  him,  and  poured  out  a  glass. 
"I  think,  Gillicuddy,  I'll  drink  a 
health  to  you,"  said  he,  "so  here's 
to  you,  and  may  the  Lord  keep  you 
ever  in  the  ways  of  innocence  and 
simplicity." 

I  was  angry  with  him  at  this,  for 
I  counted  it  a  piece  of  his  sneering 
insolence,  so  I  arose  and  gave  him  a 
bit  of  my  mind. 

"Sir  Gilbert,"  said  I,  "I  dinna 
think  ye  need  mak'  a  fool  o'  me  who 
hae  kept  the  affairs  o'  this  house  as 
I  hae.  It  is  true  ye  hae  brought 
news  to  me  that  but  for  you  I  would 
perhaps  never  hae  kenned,  but  let 
me  say  that  the  news  ye  bring  doesna 
give  ye  warrant  to  tak'  the  Laird's 
affairs  in  yer  keepin'  and  judge 
either  the  I^ird  or  mysel'  by  what 
ye  ca'  yer  speculative  methods.    If 
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ye  had  mair  innocence  and  simplic- 
ity youreei',  yer  imagination  would- 
na  carry  ye  so  far  into  speculations, 
but  keep  ye  steadier  to  facts." 

He  never  winced  under  the  lash 
of  my  words,  but  took  all  with  a 
most  amiable  pleasantness  that  was 
exasperating,  and,  when  he  had 
heard  me  through,  he  said  with  the 
fairest  manner : 

"Gillicuddy,  I  ne'er  meant  to 
hurt  your  feelings  ;  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  you  as  a  man  with  a  good 
heart  and  a  loyal  principle,  but  I 
think  you  are  a  bit  too  set  in  your 
views,  and  jealous  of  your  interest  in 
the  Laird's  affairs,  and  like  to  be 
feared  of  interference  in  the  Laird's 
matters.  I  have  but  one  thing  more 
to  say,  and  that  is  touching  this 
letter  that  Tam  Jamieson  found  in 
the  chimney  hole,  and  which  I  said 
was  the  letter  old  Tibbie  showed  the 
Laird.  You  doubt  that  that  was 
the  Lady's  letter,  I'm  thinking?" 

^^I  think  it  is  but  what  you  hae 
speculated,"  I  said,  ^^and  puts  me 
in  mind  o'  the  dagger  Macbeth  saw 
before  him.*' 

"  Well,  Gillicuddy,  as  you  are  a 
man  fond  of  facts,"  said  Sir  Gilbert, 
*^  what  think  you  of  a  material  thing 
like  this  ?"  and  as  he  spoke  he  took 
from  his  side  pocket  a  bit  of  paper, 
a  mere  fragment  that  had  been 
crumpled  and  torn  from  a  larger 
sheet,  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  took 
it  and  looked  at  it  to  recognize, 
without  doubt,  the  well-known  hand- 
writing  of  my  Lady.  Few  were  the 
words,  indeed,  but  their  meaning 
was  clear  to  me. 

**Read  it  Gillicuddy,"  said  Sir 
Gilbert,  bending  eagerly  toward  me, 


*'  read  it  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
now  of  a  bit  material  fact  ? " 

I  was  trembling  with  emotion  as  I 
read  aloud,  at  his  bidding,  these 
words :  **  /  have  told  you  all.  To 
hide  from  you  the  shameful  story  of 
that  infamous  being  who  has  risen 
from  the  grave  was  the  wrong  I 
did.  Hetribution  and  expiation 
are  before  me.  Pity  and  forgive 
and  pray  for  me. " 

I  bowed  my  head,  and  the  paper 
shook  in  my  trembling  fingers.  For 
a  space  no  word  passed  between  us. 
At  last  I  turned  to  Sir  Gilbert,  who 
was  gravely  watching  me  : 

"And  where  got  ye  this  pai)erf " 
I  asked. 

**From  Geordie  Gillespie,"  said 
he.  "  You  see  I  had  a  great  friend 
in  Geordie,  and  much  he  told  me  of 
the  Laird's  affairs.  Among  the  rest, 
there  was  an  account  of  the  Laird's 
woful  trouble  after  he  came  back 
that  night  from  Tibbie's  cottage, 
when  he  fell  in  a  fit  and  you  alarmed 
the  house  and  Geordie  helped  you 
lay  him  in  his  bed.  You  see  Geordie 
picked  up  a  bit  of  paper  that  fell 
from  the  Laird's  clenched  hapd. 
He  put  it  in  his  pouch  intending 
to  hand  it  to  you,  Gillicuddy,  for 
he  was  of  a  mind  that  it  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  Laird's 
terrible  state,  but  you  were  a  hard 
man  to  get  at,  and  a  bit  short  in  the 
temper  with  him,  and  not  like  to 
favor  him  or  to  listen  to  him,  so  he 
just  put  the  matter  by,  and  the 
paper  was  in  his  keeping,  hidden 
and  unread,  till  my  confidence  with 
him  and  a  drop  of  good  liquor  brought 
it  forth.  You'll  not  think  ill  of  me, 
Gillicuddy,  for  not  speaking  of  it 
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earlier  in  our  conference.  It  gave 
me  a  fine  backing  for  my  specula- 
tions." 

I  sat  for  a  moment  or  two  think- 
ing, and  then,  reaching  forth  my 
hand  to  Sir  Gilbert,  I  said,  "If  I 
hae  spoken  an  ill  word  or  misjudged 
ye,  I  ask  yer  forgiveness." 

*'  Let  us  take  a  sup  of  the  liquor/' 
quoth  he. 

Chapter  XV I L 

THE   REMORSE  OF    A    GREAT    WRONG. 

Before  Sir  Gilbert  and  I  got  to 
bed  the  cocks  were  beginning  to  crow, 
and  before  I  fell  asleep  my  estimate 
of  him  had  vitally  changed. 

You  may  be  sure  I  felt  ashamed 
at  the  way  I  had  used  him  ;  not  only 
had  I  been  short  of  speech  with  him, 
butofttimes  had  just  snubbed  him  in 
a  manner  both  contemptuous  and 
formal,  and  in  it  all  he  had  never 
given  me  back  but  the  fairest  words, 
and  indeed  I  do  think  my  churlish 
way  with  him  had  provoked  in  him 
more  amusement  than  anger. 

As  I  lay  in  bed  that  night  think- 
ing over  all  that  had  passed  between 
Sir  Gilbert  and  myself,  the  mystery 
of  the  Laird's  trouble  was  an  open 
book  to  me,  and  I  could  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  it  was  Sir 
Gilbert  I  had  to  thank  for  opening 
the  sealed  volume. 

Going  back  over  all  the  strangest 
events  of  the  time,  I  saw  clearly  the 
relationship  of  all  the  circumstances, 
and  I  could  now  account  for  the 
conduct  of  my  master  and  know 
those  heretofore  hidden  causes  of 
his  woful  behavior.  No  wonder 
that  despair  and  revenge  should 
craze  him  with  a  passion  to  destroy 


the  woman  who  had  deceived  him 
and  wrecked  his  happiness.  Not  a 
base  passion  of  revenge,  but  the 
passion  of  a  great  soul  aghast  at  the 
magnitude  of  wrong  and  quick  to 
punish.  No  wonder  that  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  spirit  speaking  to  him. 
It  was  the  yearning  of  his  own  heart, 
eloquent  in  its  passionate  desire  to 
hear  a  voice  of  forgiveness  for  a 
wrong  sadly  repented.  His  wander- 
ing was  the  outcome  of  the  same  in- 
tense yearning  of  his  soul,  ever  seek- 
ing to  hear  an  answer  from  the  spirit 
land  that  would  give  rest  to  the 
penitent,  pleading  heart.  Aye,  the 
very  stars  he  looked  up  to  were  em- 
blems of  the  pure  life  he  had 
wronged,  and  in  them  he  saw  some 
far-distant  waiting  spirit  that,  be- 
yond this  world,  would  receive  him 
with  pity  and  love  and  pardon.     ' 

For  all  my  sorrow  for  my  dear 
master,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  I 
was  sorely  harassed  at  the  thought 
of  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  ;  aye, 
and  the  great  and  woful  wickedness 
of  it.  There  were  moments,  too, 
when  the  awful  whisper  was  in  my 
soul  that  my  master  was  a  man 
stained  with  the  crime  of  murder. 

Ah,  that  ever  such  a  thought 
should  come  to  me  was  indeed 
terrible,  but  yet  there  it  was,  and 
my  master,  he  whom  I  had  loved  so 
well,  and  ever  exalted  in  my  heart 
as  the  best  and  most  gentle  master 
and  friend,  was  still  a  man  whose 
hands  were  red  with  the  blood  of  an 
awful  deed.  There  was  a  horror 
of  it  all  upon  me,  and  my  faith  and 
love  were  both  like  to  be  wrecked 
when  I  dwelt  upon  it,  yet,  when  I 
thought  of  his  cruel  deed,  I  could 
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only  think  of  the  cruelty  of  it  falling 
upon  himself ;  I  could  only  think  of 
him  as  a  victim  himself,  made  by 
the  strain  of  harrowing  trouble  to  be 
the  doer  of  a  crime  that  was  the 
saddest  punishment  a  man  could 
suffer. 

It  was  the  next  morning  after  my 
long  sitting  with  Sir  Gilbert  that, 
going  along  the  lower  hall,  I  met 
him  coming  toward  me.  He  was 
walking  with  his  hands  under  his 
coat-tails,  and  singing  a  scrap  of 
some  French  ditty.  He  stopped  and 
gave  me  a  grand  salutation,  and  his 
manner  was  as  blithe  and  careless  as 
if  there  was  never  a  care  in  the 
world,  and  never  a  prospect  of  ill  to 
bother  him,  or  an  evil  memory  to 
haunt  him.  Singing  as  merry  as  a 
bird  he  was,  while  I  went  about  my 
duties  with  a  heart  sober  and  sad, 
and  a  mind  ill  at  rest,  for  the  story 
of  my  master's  secret,  so  light  a 
matter  to  Sir  Gilbert,  troubled  me 
more  than  all  else  that  had  come  to 
me  through  our  evil  days. 

* '  Gillicuddy , ' '  said  he,  ' '  I'  m 
thinking  of  skipping  off  for  a  month 
or  two  just  for  a  bit  of  pleasure,  as 
you  may  say.  I'm  getting  down  in 
the  dumps  for  want  of  some  blithe 
company.  Lord  knows,  Gillicuddy, 
I  have  enjoyed  your  fellowship  with 
relish,  and  I've  gotten  great  profit 
of  mind  from  it ;  but  you  are  a  man 
of  sober  mind,  and  Glenhaugh  grows 
dull  for  a  restless  rover  like  me,  so 
I'll  take  a  season  for  chasing  butter- 
flies in  the  sunshine  of  some  other 
field  with  some  ranting  cronies  like 
myself.  The  matter  we  were  speak- 
ing of  is  at  an  end,  and  no  more  can 
be  said.     We  have  the  Laird's  story 


between  us,  and  I  think  it  is  in  safe^ 
keeping.  The  whole  matter  is  just 
this  :  The  Lady  of  Glenhaugh  is 
dead  and  gone,  my  friend  Courtray, 
alias  Picot,  is  a  headless  ghost,  and 
the  Laird,  your  master,  is  a  living^ 
dead  man.  The  secret  of  the  past  is 
known  to  three,  and,  Gillicuddy,  witk 
me  it's  a  dead  secret,  and  with  yoa 
it's  the  same,  and  as  for  the  Laird, 
it  will  go  to  the  grave  with  him. 
Here's  a  hand,  Gillicuddy,  a  hand  of 
fellowship  and  good  faith.  I'll  pine 
for  you,  and  when  I  get  back  we'll 
have  a  bottle  and  talk  of  more  lively 
matters." 

He  clapped  me  on  the  back  heartily^ 
and  off  he  went  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  his  leave-taking. 

In  my  speech  with  Sir  Gilbert  I 
had  told  him  the  essence  of  many 
things  touching  the  Laird  and  his 
manner  of  life,  and  with  these  I  had 
told  him  as  well  of  the  Laird's 
wandering  and  of  my  own  exi)eri- 
ence  in  the  glen.  He  laughed  aloud, 
I  well  remember,  when  I  related  the 
horrors  I  had  felt,  crouching  in  the 
darkness  surrounded  by  wraiths  and 
eldritch  creatures  that  had  set  the 
cold  swe^t  trickling  on  my  body, 
and  when  I  had  given  him  an  ac- 
count of  my  getting  free  from  the 
haunted  glen  by  crawling  on  my 
knees,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth, 
he  had  slapped  his  hand  on  his  leg 
again  and  again,  and  just  roared  and 
roared  so  lustily  that  he  was  like  to 
burst  a  blood  vessel  with  merriment 

''Ah,  Gillicuddy,"  cried  he,  I  re- 
member, ''  I  think  you'll  just  be  the 
death  of  me  with  your  tales  of  the 
supernatural.  Man,  I  wonder  you  got 
safely  back  again.     If  the  devil  hiad. 
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^ot  astride  of  yon,  Gillicuddy,  he'd 
have  ridden  yon  to  hell.  Aye,  bnt 
you  had  a  happy  deliverance;  I'm 
pleased  at  that,  bnt  I  mnst  jnst  have 
a  bit  laugh  when  I  think  of  snch  a 
sober  and  respectable  Christian 
man  as  Adam  Gillicnddy  down  on 
all-fours,  running  a  race  with  a 
score  of  his  own  phantasmagoria. ' ' 

It  had  not  been  to  my  liking  to 
have  Sir  Gilbert  get  so  much  merri- 
ment out  of  my  plight,  so  I  had  just 
kept  silence  on  the  matter  of  my 
further  adventures  that  night,  and 
told  him  not  a  word  of  what  I  had 
seen  of  Tibbie  and  Tibbie's  double, 
for  I  was  indeed  now  much  of  his 
opinion  that  it  was  all  a  phantasma- 
goria, as  he  called  it,  and  but  a  crea- 
tion of  my  disordered  and  over- 
wrought mind. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that 
Sir  Gilbert  got  off  from  Glenhangh, 
and  when  I  had  seen  him  down  the 
approach  to  the  Abbeyf ont  highroad 
he  said  to  me :  *'  Gillicuddy,  I  have 
bidden  farewell  to  the  Laird  and  had 
a  long  crack  with  him,  and,  my 
certie,  I'm  not  so  firm  in  my  belief 
that  he's  a  daft  man,  for,  before 
God,  he's  as  wise  and  rational  of 
speech  as  any  man  I  e'er  met." 

"  Y)B  spoke  na  o'  the  troubles  ? "  I 
asked  with  some  anxiety. 

**Tut,  man!*'  said  he,  *'not  I; 
bnt,  Gillicnddy,  this  secret  is  wear- 
ing sorely  on  him.  He'll  need  your 
care,  but  fear  not  for  long,  for  what 
he  is  hiding  is  killing  him." 

I  could  not  keep  a  tear  from  fall- 
ing as  he  spoke,  and  I  turned  away 
to  hide  it. 

Sir  Gilbert  got  down  from  his 
horse,   and    coming    to   me,    said : 


''Gillicuddy,  I  must  shake  your 
hand  again.  There,  man,  and  let 
me  say  to  you,  you're  not  to  re- 
member me  with  unkindness  for 
aught  amiss  in  me,  for  I  have  a 
heart  warm  to  you,  and,  indeed,  I 
could  love  you  like  a  brother." 

He  shook  my  hand  warmly  and 
with  a  glistening  eye  ;  but  in  an  in- 
stant he  tossed  his  head  with  a  care- 
less motion,  and,  humming  a  scrap  of 
some  lively  air,  got  on  his  horse  and 
went  down  the  highroad  like  a 
cavalier  charging  at  a  tournament, 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was 
speeding  along  the  road,  urging  his 
nag  in  a  mad  gallop. 

After  he  had  gone  out  of  sight  I 
went  back  to  the  house  again  wearily 
enough,  to  take  up  the  duties  before 
me,  and  indeed  I  felt  as  if  a 
companion  of  worth  and  cleverness 
had  left  me,  and  that  Glenhangh 
would  be  drearier  far  without  the 
company  of  Sir  Gilbert. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  dull 
enough.  The  morning  had  dawned 
in  gray  clouds,  and  cheerless  had 
been  the  mood  of  nature  as  the  hours 
went  by.  I  was  oppressed  with  all 
things  within  and  without,  and  I 
could  have  sat  down  in  some  lonely 
spot  and  wept  like  a  child.  Toward 
evening  the  gloom  of  the  day 
deepened,  and  its  depression  seemed 
to  rest  upon  every  creature,  as  if  the 
spirit  of  melancholy  had  taken  up 
its  abode  with  us. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
Marion  came  tripping  to  me,  saying 
her  father  would  speak  to  me  ;  so 
off  I  went,  and  when  I  came  to  his 
door  he  bade  me  enter.  I  found 
him  sitting  alone,  and  his  attitude 
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was  that  of  a  man  heart-broken  and 
despairing.  He  was  never  more  than 
a  sad  man,  but  to-day  I  could  see 
the  clouds  were  heavy  over  him. 
He  sat  on  a  low  stool,  and  was  bent 
forward  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands,  and  when  I  entered  he  never 
made  a  movement  or  uttered  a  word. 
The  picture  of  sorrow  he  was,  sitting 
there,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  him 
with  a  yearning  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy. 

'*  Are  ye  no'  feelin'  weel  the  day  ?  ** 
I  asked. 

He  never  looked  up,  but  answered 
with  a  pitiful  despair  in  his  tone: 
"  Oh,  Gillicuddy,  111  ne'er  be  weel 
again." 

Well  I  knew  his  trouble,  but  I 
dared  not  touch  it,  so  in  my  nervous 
haste  to  dissemble,  I  stammered  like 
a  simpleton  and  ventured  to  say  : 
**  'Deed,  if  it's  an  ailment  o'  the 
body  ye  hae,  there's  Dr.  Smilie  at 
Abbey  font  ready  at  yer  ca'." 

He  looked  up  at  me,  wondering  to 
hear  me  speak  such  foolish  words, 
and  then,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
made  answer :  ' '  Gillicuddy,  ye  hae 
the  best  o'  intentions,  and  wad  like 
to  shield  me  f  rae  the  thoughts  o'  the 
past,  and  the  agony  o'  them,  I  ken 
fine  ;  but  I'm  no'  a  bairn,  so  dinna 
let  yer  kindness  o'  heart  interfere 
wi'  sincerity  wi'  me.  Weel  ye  ken 
that  my  trouble  is  no*  o'  the  body 
but  o'  a  mair  serious  kind,  a  sore 
disease  o'  the  mind  and  heart  and 
soul,  and  there's  no  physician  can 
cure  me  o'  the  trouble  I  suffer." 

Little  he  knew  how  much  of  his 
trouble  I  knew ;  little  he  knew  that, 
looking  at  him,  I  saw  the  picture  of 
a  wild  tumult  of   raging  madness 


storming  at  the  doors  of  a  king's 
palace,  and,  in  that  sea  of  passion, 
beheld  one  frantic  madman,  no  other 
than  he  who  sat  before  me,  fleeing^ 
wildly  from  the  place  with  the 
blood  of  a  wife  red  on  his  souL 

I  am  sure  my  master  gave  me 
credit  for  a  great  sincerity,  and  for 
a  truly  devout  spirit  when,  after  a 
silence,  I  said  to  him:  "My  dear 
master,  there  is  a  great  physician  o' 
souls  ever  ready  to  hearken  to  the 
ca'  o'  his  creatures,  and  he  has  given 
his  word  that  he  is  ever  near  to  those 
that  are  o'  a  broken  and  contrite 
spirit." 

He  looked  up  to  me,  and  said : 
*'  Aye,  Gillicuddy,  and  that  is  true, 
indeed,  for  I  think  it  maun  be  that 
I  hae  had  great  strength  given  to  me 
to  come  through  what  I  hae  suffered. 
I  hae  lived,  I  think,  to  suffer  a 
great  punishment  for  a  great  wrong 
that  I  hae  no'  mind  to  tell  ye  o' .  I 
must  e'en  suffer,  for  I  deserve  the 
chastisement,  but,  oh,  I'm  weary, 
weary  o'  it,  and  wad  fain  begin  a 
new  life.  Ah,  but  I'm  sair  for- 
f  ouch  ten  and  weary.  I  hae  looked 
for  death  to  come,  but  he's  no'  like 
to  come  my  road,  and  I  think  at 
times,  if  it  were  no*  for  the  righteous- 
ness I  ken  there  is  in  God's  wrath,  I 
couldna  thole  to  bide  and  suffer." 

Ah,  but  my  master  was  a  grand 
man,  I  thought,  and  a  brave  one,  and 
I  thank  God  fervently  for  giving 
him  strength  to  bear  his  burdens  of 
sorrow  and  sin  and  remorse  with 
such  a  grand  fortitude. 

He  paused  for  a  space,  and  then 
went  on  as  though  speaking  to  him- 
self, though  he  spoke  my  name  from 
time  to  time : 
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"  I  hae  seen  a  bit  o'  trouble,  Gilli- 
caddy,  and  this  heart  o'  mine  has 
passed  through  the  fires  o'  hell  wi' 
its  bomin'  passions.  I  hae  been 
like  a  fraU  bark  adrift  upon  a  wild 
ocean  o'  wide  expanse  and  im- 
measurable deeps,  wi'  chaos  and  con- 
fusion swirling  aroon  me;  aye,  and 
the  sky  flashing  oot  ugly  fire- 
gleams.  Ah,  but  I  hae  seen  6air  dis- 
tress o'  foul  weather,  and  the 
memory  o'  it  is  like  a  blight  on  me. 
I  hae  filled  the  volume  o'  the  past 
wi'  a  wheen  pages  that  arena  com- 
forting for  me  to  read.  I  fain  wad 
close  the  book  and  lay  it  doon  for- 
ever and  forget  the  story  it  tells,  and 
yet,  Gillicuddy,  there  are  a  wheen 
pag^s  in  it  o*  fair  reading,  and  lines 
that  speak  o'  love  and  hope  and 
happiness."  His  voice  sank  to  a 
piteous  moan,  and  as  he  bent  low 
with,  his  hands,  I  heard  him  sob- 
bing. 

Ah,  what  could  I  say  to  him? 
There  was  no  thought  within  me  to 
speak  of  hope  or  joy,  knowing  what 
I  knew.  There  was  but  one  consola- 
tion I  knew  he  could  receive,  and 
that  was  a  spiritual  one,  for  I  could 
see  that  he  was  as  a  man  who  had 
loosened  from  him  the  ties  of  earth, 
and  was  standing,  as  it  were,  on 
life's  last  verge  amid  gathering 
night-shadows  and  silence,  listening 
to  hear  a  voice  calling  in  the  mys- 
terious distance  before  him. 

I  could  find  no  words  to  speak, 
and  just  waited  mute,  for  my 
mind  was  awed  with  solemnity,  as 
though  I  stood  at  a  death-bed.  At 
last  my  master  lifted  his  head,  and 
there  was  a  tone  of  rapture  in  his 
voice  that  gave  me  a  thrill  of  awe. 


**  Oh,  Gillicuddy,  but  I  yearn  to 
hear  the  cry  that  cometh  at  mid- 
night, and  to  gang  into  the  marriage 
feast.  I'd  fain  slip  oot  o'  time  and 
into  eternity.  And,  Gillicuddy,  I 
hae  heard  aften  and  af ten  a  voice 
that  ca's  me  there.  Aye,  it's  a  sweet 
voice  I  hear,  and  a  voice  I  ken  weel. 
I  hae  heard  it  in  my  soul  whisperin' 
to  me,  I  hae  heard  it  in  the  wind  as 
it  went  by  me.  In  the  night  it  has 
spoken  to  me,  and  once  it  cried  to 
me  in  the  glen,  and  ca'ed  me,  again 
and  again.  Do  ye  ken,  Gillicuddy, 
it's  a  spirit  that  speaks,  the  spirit  o* 
her  I  ca'ed  my  wife.  Oh,  Gillicuddy, 
I  maun  gang  to  her,  I  maun  speak 
to  her,  and  tell  o'  a'  I  hae  suffered, 
crying  for  pardon,  for  oh,  but  I'm 
humbled  and  sair  heartbroken.  Ye 
can  ne'er  ken  the  things  I  micht  tell, 
the  secret  that  is  hidden  here,  the 
passion  and  the  sin,  the  horror  and 
the  pain  ;  for  if  ye  did  yer  love  wad 
turn  frae  me." 

Well,  well  I  knew  the  secret  that 
was  there,  aye,  and  the  passion  and 
the  sin  of  it ;  but  far,  far  was  my 
love  from  turning  from  him.  That 
he  had  been  driven  by  the  storms  of 
adversity  beyond  the  responsibility 
of  a  human  creature,  that  he  had 
been  beset,  as  he  truly  said,  by  sore 
foul  weather  of  passion  and  madness, 
that  he  had  been  deceived  and  mis- 
guided, and  had  done  a  deed  of 
horror  I  knew,  but  never  could  I  find 
blame  for  him,  and  never  was  it  in 
my  heart  to  think  ill  of  him,  but  to 
pity  him,  as  I  hope  God  will  pity 
me. 

"  I  hae  given  ye  a  sad  heart,"  he 
said  rising  to  his  feet,  "but  I  pray 
God  ye'U  ne'er  hae  the  sadness  o' 
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heart  I  hae  this  day,  and  hae  had 
for  this  mony  a  day.  I  hae  let  ye 
into  the  sanctuary  o*  my  grief,  Gilli- 
cuddy,  and  I  hae  breathed  to  ye  a 
secret  thing  that  it  is  no*  for  me  to 
mak'  mair  plain.  Yell  no'  think  ill 
o'  me  for  that.  I  canna  explain  it, 
but  this  day  there  was  something  in 
me  that  bade  me  seek  yer  sympathy; 
a  touch  o'  that  sweet  and  gentle 
human  kindness  that  was  aince 
mine,  and  which  has  come  back  to 
me  this  day  like  an  echo  o'  a  tender 
melody  o'  the  days  o'  my  happiness. 
I  think  that  the  spirit  o'  her  I  loved 
so  weel  has  been  near  me  this  day. 
Shake  my  hand,  Gillicuddy,  and  tell 
me  wi*  a  true  heart,  could  ye  find  it 


in  yer  soul  toforgieme  if  I  had  done 
ye  a  great  and  cruel  wrang,  and  had 
suffered  for  it  keenly,  and  had  come 
to  ye  at  last  on  my  knees,  crushed 
wi*  sorrow  at  it,  asking  for  yer  par- 
don, and  yer  pity,  and  yer  love  ? " 

"Aye,  my  ain  guid  master,*'  I 
cried,  "  that  I  could  wi'  a*  my  heart, 
as  God  is  my  hope,"  and  as  I  said 
the  words,  I  threw  my  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  just  wept  like  a  bairn, 
leaning  my  head  on  his  breast.  For 
a  space  there  was  silence,  and  then, 
as  he  sat  down  and  answered  me 
nothing,  I  left  him;  but  I  saw  that 
his  face  was  lightened  up,  and  that 
my  love  had  cheered  him. 
{To  be  continued,) 


INSPIRATION. 
By  John  Stuart  Thomson. 

Sweet  thoughts  are  whispering  in  my  loved  one's  ears, 

Soft  as  the  zephyrs  at  the  gate  of  morn. 
Oh,  surely  wooing  music  'tis  she  hears, 

The  smiles  and  tears  her  dewy  eyes  adorn; 
So  does  the  breeze,  o'er  Hybla's  meadows  blowing, 

Catch  up  the  hummings  of  the  spring's  content, 
And  melt  the  young  Theocritus  to  sighs, 

That  almost  without  knowing 
He  breathes  bucolics;  or  deep  blooms,  shade-sprent, 

Move  him  to  lyrics  on  Sicilian  eyes. 

J^ram  "A  Day's  Song,** 


A  Kentucky  Wooing. 


By  DANIEL  MORGAN. 


^^T^^TELLO,  Si,  bin  a-fishin'  ?" 

W±        "Nop.'' 

''Bintomeetin'?" 

''Nop." 

"  Bin  a  coortin'  ?" 

"Nop." 

''How'sthewidder?" 

"  What  yon  want  to  know  fnr  1 " 

''  Wall,  I  sorter  calculated  ut  ye'd 
know." 

''O,  ye  did,  did  ye?" 

"Yes,  I  did  ;  an'  what's  more  I 
more'n  half  believe  ye  do,  ef  ye  air 
so  measley  close- mouthed." 

"  Fire  away  an'  think,  ef  hit  suits 
ye." 

"Ye  needn't  be  so  dogoned  in- 
fernal peert  about  it,  nuther.  What' s 
more  nat'rul  than  a  widderwer  an' 
a  widder  should  be  sparkin',  eh  ?  an' 
I'm  cussed  ef  I  see  why  an  ole  greaser 
like  yu  haint  bin  peelin'  his  eyes  fur 
Mis'  Green  long  ago.  She's  a  hefty 
one,  I  tell  ye.  Look  at  her,  how 
spry  she  is.  She's  in  town  at  sun-up 
with  her  rolls  o'  yaller  butter,  an'  I 
do  believe  them  eggs  her  hens  lays 
is  a  heap  site  bigger'n  enny  body's 
else's  eggs.  She's  kinder  shy  o'  the 
men,  I  know  that,  but  more's  the 
reason  why  a  man  ud  hanker  arter 
her.  She's  wuth  the  whole  bilin'  of  a 
Monday  wash,  clean  an'  neat,  an' 
smellin'  as  fresh  as  a  peck  o'  peas. 
I  aint  no  widderwer,  or  ye  kin  bet 


yer  bottom  dollar  on' t  thet  I'd  hev 
her  ef  thar's  enny  gittin'  o'  her. 

"  I  allowed  ut  I'd  seed  yu  two  crit- 
ters castin'  longin'  looks  at  each  other 
t'  other  night  at  meetin' .  Haint  seed 
ye  sence,  but  I  kinder  bin  smellin'  a 
mouse  around  these  diggin's,  an'  I 
says  to  myself,  I  says,  hit  aint  very 
winterish  around  them  two,  that's 
dead  sartin,  an'  ef  ye  hain't  got 
gumption  enough  to  light  right  in 
an'  git  her,  yu'd  orter  be  used  fur  a 
grinestone  all  the  rest  o'  yer  'tarnal 
life.  What  ye  foolin'  'bout.  Si? 
Aint  ye  ast  her  yit  ? " 

Wash  hitched  up  his  arm  and  gave 
Si  a  dig  in  the  side  that  almost  made 
his  old  ribs  crack,  he  was  so  parched 
and  dried  up. 

Si  sat  on  a  barrel  outside  a  village 
store  in  Kentucky.  He  was  swinging 
his  long,  ganglin  legs  against  the 
staves,  and  beating  a  monotonous 
tattoo  with  his  heels.  He  never 
changed  the  motion  nor  the  regu- 
larity of  the  beats.  No  amount  of 
prodding  on  the  part  of  his  neighbor 
made  any  variation  in  the  thud  of 
his  big  boot. 

He  and  Wash  had  been  old  friends 
from  boyhood  up,  had  bargained, 
farmed,  sold  and  drunk  together  for 
years,  and  Wash  naturally  felt  that 
he  had  the  right  of  an  old  friend  to 
speak  on  so  momentous  a  thing  as 
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Si's  love  affairs.  Strangely  enough, 
Si  did  not  Iiave  the  same  inclination; 
what  he  thought  or  meant  to  do  he 
did  not  divulge.  He  sat  in  stolid 
silence,  chewing  his  quid  of  tobacco, 
and  spitting  out  great  mouthf  uls  as 
far  as  he  could  send  it  onto  the 
bricks  below. 

Wash  was  getting  riled.  He 
thought  that  he  had  been  slighted, 
and  he  sat  still  for  a  while  trying  to 
smother  his  indignation.  At  last  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  as  Si 
sat  blinking  his  eyes  and  '*  chawin'  " 
he  burst  out : 

"  Well,  haint  ye  goin'  to  say  some- 
thin'?" 

"Nop." 

'*Ef  ever  I  seed  such  a  chump. 
Yer  eyes  is  waterin'  now  at  the 
thought  o*  her,  and  I'm  golswizzled 
ef  ye  haint  half  daffy  ennyhow ;  ye 
alleys  was  quare — but  in  this  thing 
yer  clar  gone.  I'm  off,  an'  I  tell  ye 
for  oust  and  all,  Si  Tompkins,  ef  ye 
air  stubbern'er  a  mule,  yeVe  got  the 
widder  to  reckon  with  yit,  an'  I'll 
bet  my  ole  hat  on  it.  Don't  ye  f urgit 
it.  I  ain't  no  mouse- trap  nuther, 
but  bless  my  old  bones  ef  I  don't  see 
ye  married  to  her  I'm  a  cussed  idgit, 
an'  I'll  chaw  my  own  years  off  clost 
up  to  my  head. 

*'  Good  luck  to  ye,  my  ole  pumpkin 
vine;  cling  clost  to  yer  own,  but  I've 
got  my  eagle  eye  on  ye,  Si,  so  don' t 
ye  do  enny  foolin'  with  me.  I'm 
right  smart  pleased  with  yer  conver- 
sation, I'll  allow,  but  there's  too 
much  of  hit  for  oust. "  And  off  he 
swaggered,  mad  all  the  way  through. 
As  he  turned  the  corner  old  Si  snig- 
gered, and  spat  far  out  on  the  bricks 
below. 


"Dumned  fool!"  he  growled  to 
himself. 

The  next  day  was  "court  day," 
and  all  the  country  people  flocked  to 
town  to  do  their  "trading."  There 
were  mules  and  horses  hitched 
to  the  fence  which  protected  the  lit- 
tle patch  of  grass  surrounding  the 
court  house,  the  only  imposing 
building  in  the  town.  There  were 
wagons  loaded  down  with  darkies, 
who  rode  through  the  place  with 
wide  open  mouths,  staring  at  every- 
thing and  everybody  with  about  as 
much  intelligence  as  a  chicken  when 
taken  off  the  roost  at  night,  stretch- 
ing their  necks  and  looking  every 
whit  what  they  were,  ignorant  and 
slothful,  only  capable  of  eating  and 
drinking  as  an  instinct — never  a 
higher  impulse  impressed  on  their 
undeveloped  faces.  Tall,  lantern- 
jawed  white  men  traversed  the  streets 
with  that  long  swing  that  comes  of 
following  the  plowshare,  and  there 
were  women  in  calico  dresses  and 
sunbonnets,some  with  the  additional 
alpaca  apron,  their  big  feet  en- 
sconced in  rough  calf-skin  shoes, 
their  toil- stained  hands  hanging 
limply  beside  them,  their  whole  ap- 
pearance indicative  of  drudgery  and 
stolid  indifference. 

They  were  in  holiday  attire,  for 
"  court  day"  was  their  opportunity; 
they  bargained  and  sold,  returning 
home  in  jumbling  old  wagons  over 
dirty  roads  that  lead  behind  the 
leafage  of  myriads  of  beautiful  trees, 
whose  voice  had  no  message  for  their 
pent  souls. 

The  widow  Green  had  come,  to 
town,  too.  She  had  on  her  best 
gingham    dress     of     many-colored 
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plaid,  and  aronnd  her  square  shoul- 
ders was  carefully  arranged  an  old, 
black, embroidered  shawl, whose  long 
fringes  swayed  and  "s wiggled" 
down  her  back,  parting  over  her  arms 
and  dangling  in  playful  little  tassels 
over  her  tidy  front.  She  had  on  white 
cuffs  and  a  collar  to  match,  a  sun- 
bonnet  that  had  just  come  from  the 
ironing  board,  and  her  spectacles 
shone  as  bright  as  her  eyes  when  she 
turned  into  a  dry- goods  store  on  the 
main  street. 

Away  back  in  the  store,  sitting 
with  his  feet  cocked  up  on  the  coun- 
ter, was  old  Si  himself,  complacently 
chewing  his  tobacco.  He  never 
winked  nor  changed  countenance 
when  she  entered,  nor  did  she  ap- 
pear conscious  of  his  presence,  but 
marching  up  to  the  dapper  little 
clerk  behind  the  counter  she  stood 
there  grim  and  prim  before  him,  and 
pointing  at  him  the  old  faded  um- 
brella that  she  held  in  her  hand,  she 
poked  him  in  the  ribs,  and  said: 

*'  Little  feller !  little  feller !  please 
to  hand  me  down  that  bolt  o'  yaller- 
figured  kaliker,  an'  will  ye  cut  me  off 
about  an  eighth  of  a  yard?  I  want 
to  chaw  it  an'  see  if  it'll  fade — I 
never  trust  to  store-folks'  word.  I'm 
too  cute  for  that,  I  tell  ye." 

With  alacrity  he  hauled  down 
the  calico  and  snipped  off  a  piece, 
handing  it  to  her  with  a  broad  grin, 
saying,  **  Sutanly,  we  air  alleys  glad 
to  please  Mis'  Green,  no  matter  what 
she  asts  us  to  do." 

"  O,  go  long,  will  ye  1  I  ain't  the 
sort  to  be  ketched  by  them  com- 
pliments— I  haint  city-bred;  I'm 
country -bred  through  an'  through  ; 
but  hur,  this  aint  bizness ;  give  me 


the  rag,  an*  I'll  venture  't'U  fade 
fust  pop." 

**Not  in  yer  sweet  mouth.  Mis' 
Polly." 

With  a  sniff  she  made  a  grab  at 
the  calico,  and  putting  one  end  of  it 
in  her  mouth  she  began  to  ^^chaw 
it,"  gradually  letting  it  work  its 
way  into  her  mouth  after  the  manner 
of  a  calf  when  it  visits  the  clothes 
line  on  a  wash  day.  It  bobbed  up 
and  down  and  wabbled  around  until 
it  all  disappeared.  In  the  meantime 
there  trickled  down  each  side  of  her 
mouth  a  yellow  secretion  that  at  last 
reached  its  destination  on  Mis' 
Green's  immaculate  cuff.  She  re- 
garded it  with  horror  at  first,  and 
then,  with  a  threatening  look  at  the 
defenseless  clerk,  she  held  it  up  close 
to  his  bewildered  face  and  almost 
screeched  at  him. 

''  Didn't  I  tell  ye  't'll  fade  ? " 

He  endeavored  to  persuade  her 
that  he  was  not  to  blame,  but  she 
simply  ignored  his  protestations  and 
squared  herself  before  him,  saying, 

"  Got  enny  pick-nit  gloves  ? " 

'*  Indeed  we  have." 

"  Wall,  what  be  they  wuth  ? " 

"Two  dollars  and  a  half." 

'*  Two  dollars  and  a  half !  Why,  I 
kin  git  'em  fur  fifty  cents  down  to 
Cynthianna.  Now,  yu  go  long, 
little  feller,  I  don't  pay  no  sich  fancy 
prices.  Ye'd  better  keep  'em  fur 
the  city  gals  what  don't  know  the 
wuth  o'  money." 

Just  at  that  moment  old  Si  ambled 
towards  her  and  stood  there  blinking 
his  eyes. 

"  Mornin',  Mis'  Green  ;  thought  I 
knowed  ye  fust  pop.  Bin  tradin' 
with  this  feller  ? " 
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Tryin'  to.    How  yu  bin  ? '' 

"O,  sorter  middlin'.  How's 
your'n?" 

"Poorly,  poorly,  Mr.  Tompkins. 
Its  hard  to  be  alone  in  this  world. 
I'm  that  gin  out  that  I*m  plum  dis- 
heartened." 

"Ever  think  o'  cbangin'  enny  ? " 

"Don'  no's  I  did.  Fur's  I  kin 
see  there's  nothin'  else  doin'." 

"  Hump.  Be  ye  goin'  to  meetin' 
Sunday  ?" 

"I  reckon." 

"'Bout  whar  do  ye  cross  the 
creek  ?  " 

"Down  to  the  second  ford. 
Why?" 

"O,  I  don't  know;  I  allowed  't 
I'd  mought  be  passin'  about  thar  the 
same  time.    Enny  thin'  agin  it  ? " 

Just  then  Wash  slid  into  the  store 
un perceived  and  disappeared  in  the 
back  room. 

"  Net's  I  know  of,"  replied  Polly, 
dropping  a  courtesy.  "Good 
mornin',  Mr.  Tompkins,  I  got  to  git 
back  ;  my  help  ain't  enny  thin'  to 
shake  a  stick  at,  fur  Martha's  rilin' 
a  good  deal  lately.  Pears  like  hur 
an'  Seth  Coots  can't  hit  it  off.  He's 
set  to  fur  a  long  time,  but  there's 
bickerin'  and  jawin'  tell  I'm  'bout 
beat.  Ef  they  don't  marry  soon  I'll 
hev  to  ;  thar  seems  no  other  way  to 
settle  it.  Ther  just  like  two  colts 
that  was  broke  fur  the  same  side, 
an'  nuther  o'  them  will  take  t'other 
side.  Young  folks  is  kinder  skit- 
tish ennyhow,  an'  I'm  powerful  glad 
't  Fm  past  the  time  ;  I  don't  need 
to  be  drove  with  a  blind  nor  a  snaf- 
fle.   Good  mornin'  agin'." 

Out  she  flopped  and  left  the  poor 
clerk  to  replace  his  "kaliker,"  and 


old  Si  to  his  ruminations.  He  did 
a  heap  of  "  chawin' "  as  he  went 
down  the  street,  never  stopping  un- 
til he  reached  his  own  place  and 
leaned  over  the  rails  of  his  hog-x>en, 
where  lay  grunting  in  porcine  satis- 
faction a  nest  of  piglets.  He 
ruminated  a  long  time,  and,  shaking 
his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  in 
indecision,  at  last  he  disappeared 
in  the  house. 

Along  about  midnight  he  stole  out» 
carrying  a  horse  blanket,  and  a  large 
market  basket  with  a  lid  on  it.  With 
stealthy  step  he  approached  the  sty, 
and  silently  slipping  out  one  of  the 
rails,  with  a  cautious  hand  he  reached 
for  one  of  the  squealers,  and  quickly 
withdrew  it  before  the  mother  could 
reach  him;  she  was  defensive,  but  he 
was  first.  So  one  little  shoat  was 
soon  squealing  in  the  basket.  One 
more  quick  thrust  and  another  dimin- 
utive porker  lay  beside  his  brother. 
Despite  their  squeals  Si  tucked  the 
blanket  around  them,  and  feeling  the 
warmth  and  smelling  each  other  they 
were  soon  fast  asleep. 

He  now  began  his  long  walk  across 
country,  moving  with  a  quiet  tread, 
for  his  mission  did  not  concern  any 
of  the  neighbors  save  one,  and  he 
trudged  along  until  he  came  to  the 
barnyard  of  Mrs.  Green.  Pausing 
and  looking  around  carefully  he  ap- 
proached the  empty  hog  pen,  and 
leaning  far  over  the  railing  he  deftly 
turned  the  piglets  out  on  a  wisp  of 
straw,  with  the  blanket  over  them  to 
keep  them  quiet.  Just  as  he  stood 
erect  and  faced  the  road,  he  descried 
in  the  clear  moonlight  a  man  leaning 
over  the  fence  with  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
He  grew  cold  all  over. 
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Before  he  could  speak  a  voice  cried 
out,  ''By  the  livin'  gospel,  what  air 
ye  a-doin'?" 

''I  don'  know,"  stammered  Si. 
^*Bat  what  on  arth  brings  yu  here?" 

*'Me?  O,  I  don'  know — huntin' 
coon,  I  reckon.  Be  ye  depositin' 
seed  fur  plantin',  or  are  ye  hidin'  yer 
gold  thar?"  Just  then  there  was  a 
squeal  from  the  pen. 

"Jimminy,  sounds  like  a  litter. 
Si,  what  hev  ye  done?" 

*'I  don'  know." 

*' Ye  ole  skeesicks,  what  makes  ye 
Stan'  thar  lookin'  skart?  I  aint  goin' 
to  squeal  on  yer  ef  them  pigs  does. 
Stan'  up  thar  like  a  man  an'  tell  a 
feller  that  yer  bin  lillin'  the  widder's 
pen  out  o'  yourn.    Now,  haint  ye?'' 

"I  don'  know." 

''Ef  ye  warn't  an  ole  frien',  Si 
Tompkins,  I — I'd  scar  up  every  whit 
o'  hide  an'  taller  on  yer  cussed  bones. 
But  ef  ye  won't  speak,  ye  won't,  an' 
that's  an'  end  to  it.  Ef  yu  'don' 
know'  I  do.  I  tole  ye  I'd  keep  an 
eye  on  ye,  an'  I've  done  it.  So  thar 
now.  I'm  fur  meanderin'  home. 
Whare  be  yu  gwine?" 

"  I  don'  know." 

In  silence  they  both  proceeded  in 
different  directions,  Wash  snickering 
and  snorting  all  the  way  home,  re- 
peating to  himself,  "Wall,  I'll  be 
gosh  durned  ef  I'd  a  believed  it." 

Sunday  momiug  Si  was   at   the 

creek  long  before  the  time.    He  stood 

cutting  the  tops  of  the  weeds  with 

his  whip  in  impatience,  but  he  felt 
himself  free  from  Wash  here.  The 
woods  have  their  mysteries,  however, 
as  he  was  about  to  learn. 

When  he  heard  the  trot  of  Mrs. 
Green's  "  critter"  he  walked  bravely 
up  to  her,  bowing  low  and  smiling. 


"Fine  mornin,'  Mis'  Green." 

"What  fetched  yu  here,  an'  how 
air  ye?" 

"Purty  tol'rable.  A  feller  as  has 
to  live  alone  like  me  had  n't  orter 
calc'late  to  feel  enny  too  peert.  Do 
ye  reckon  he  ort  ? ' ' 

"  'Pears as  how  ye  manage  to  keep 
yer  knees  limber.  Be  ye  gwine  to 
meetin'  ?" 

"Not  today,  Polly.  I  kinder 
wanted  to  know  ef  ye — ef  ye — 
U-i-k  e  pork  ? " 

"Wall,  I  never!  Si  Tompkins, 
that's  a  funny  thin'  to  ast  me,  seein' 
as  how  I  found  a  pair  o'  them  in  my 
pen  this  very  momin',  an'  fur  the 
life  o'  me  when  I  fust  heem  'em 
holler  I  couldn'  t  a  told  whar  they' s 
at  fur  love  nor  money.  Kinder  o' 
curious  that  yu  should  ast  about 
pigs  instead  o'  the  gospil  on  a  Sab- 
bath." 

"Mebbe  so,  mebbe  so!  I  was 
thinkin'  that  ef  ye  liked  the  pigs  I 
sent  ye,  mebbe  I'd  get  the  curridge 
from  that  to  ast  ye  how  ye'd  like 
to  hev  the  'rigiual  owner  o'  the  pigs 
to  keep  'roun'  the  house  fur  good. 
It  mout  be  kinder  handy  to  hev  a 
man  to  feed  the  brutes.  Leastways, 
I  allowed  't  it  mout." 

"Silas  Tompkins ! "  exclaimed  the 

widow,  looking  shocked  and  pleased 

at  the  same  time,  and  raising  herself 

in  the  saddle  she  gave  the  reins  a 

quick  jerk.    '  T  m  astonished  to  death 

at  ye,  a  astin'  a  widder  to  marry  a 

cause  o'  two  miserable  little  shoats  ! 
Am  I  the  woman  to  set  here  an'  let 
ye  do  it  ?  No,  Si  Tompkins,  ast  me 
fur  yerself,  an'  I'll  take  ye,  but  I 
want  no  hog-tendin'  man  fur  my 
husband,  an^ef  ye  aint  enny  thin'  to 
do  we'll  turn  back  an'  take  this  thing 
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up  for  further  consideration,  an'  I 
don' t  suppose  there' s  goin'  to  be  enny 
wranglin'  over  settin'  the  day  like 
them  two  young  fools  to  my  house, 
nuther.  I'm  mightily  glad  o'  them 
pigs,  I'll  tell  ye.  They  be  like  yu, 
I  reckon,  onexpected  like,  but  they're 
wuth  their  keep,  I  allow.  So  the 
Lord  has  pervided  fur  the  widder, 
an'  I  aint  enny  more  to  ast  o'  him 
today." 

*'  O,  Mis'  Green,  I  only  wisht  now 
that  I'd  a  brought  the  hull  litter." 

Just  then  there  was  a  crash,  a 
snap,  and  down  came  a  beech  limb  to 
the  ground  with  Wash  under  it.  The 


old  horse  snorted  and  shied,  the 
widow  screamed,  but  Si  stood  trans- 
fixed. Wash,  choking  and  gasping^ 
cried  out : 

* '  I  knowed  it — I  kno wed  it  1  Blast 
my  old  buttons  clean  oflf  my  westcoat, 
but  I  allowed  't  I'd  ketch  ye  an'  I've 
done  it.  Now,  go  it,  ole  hoss;  yer  a 
winner,  an'  I'm  blest  ef  I  kin  see  as 
I'm  o'  enny  use  around  here." 

He  broke  and  ran  through  the 
brush,  and  after  he  had  reached  a 
safe  distance  he  turned  and  yelled 
at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

"Say,  Si,  what's  the  price  o* 
hogs? 


>» 


SWEETHEART. 

Sweetheart,  O  sweetheart!  Though  winter  winds  are  loud, 
Though  silently  the  earth  lies  beneath  its  snowy  shroud, 
For  me  the  birds  are  singing  and  the  skies  serene  and  blue, 
Sweetheart,  O  sweetheart!  and  all  because  of  you. 

Sweetheart,  O  sweetheart  !  the  hearts  of  some  are  bowed 
In  homage  to  the  haughty,  in  bondage  to  the  proud. 
But  happier  am  I  by  far  than  those  who  vainly  sue, 
Sweetheart,  O  sweetheart!  and  all  because  of  you. 

Sweetheart,  O  sweetheart !  though  quickly  sorrows  crowd. 
Though  false  are  the  friends  who  eternal  friendship  vowed, 
For  me  the  future  shines  as  if  all  the  world  were  true, 
Sweetheart,  O  sweetheart !  and  all  because  of  you. 


— Dennis  A.  McCarthy.     From  '*A  Round  of  Rimes  ** 


Wallace  Bruce: 

The  Patriot-Poet  of  the  American  Soldier. 


'^K^HE  poetry  of  Wallace  Bruce 
\mj  strikes  the  responsive  chord 
of  reverence,  liberty  and 
hnman  kindness.  Every  line  ex- 
presses an  idea ;  every  verse  is  the 
crystallization  of  a  thought.  Shortly 
after  graduating  from  Yale  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  memorial 
events  of  his  country,  and  more  than 
any  other  writer  of  his  time  has  been 
invited  to  celebrate  her  glorious 
deeds.  Prom  'Tarson  Allen's  Ride," 
delivered  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  at  the 
hundredth  anniversary  in  J  875,  to  the 
greeting  of  '*01d  Ironsides  to 
Olympia,"  he  has  been  the  patriot- 
X)oet  of  the  American  soldier.  At 
the  Re-union  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  Saratoga,  with  stirring 
lines  he  recalled  familiar  scenes  to 
the  boys  in  blue  : 

"  Who  can  paint  that  panorama,  clear  and  per- 
fect in  detail  ? 

Who  can  trace  the  telling  bullets  in  that 
storm  of  leaden  hail  ? 

Who  can  twine  a  fitting  garland  for  each  dear 
heroic  name, 

Or  untwist  the  strands  of  glory  in  the  cable 
of  our  fame  ?" 

At  the  Centennial  of  the  Disband- 
ing of  the  American  Army  under 
Washington  at  Newburg,  he  de- 
livered the  **Long  Drama"  before 
an  audience  of  one  hundred  thou- 


sand standing  amid  scenes  of  our 
nation's  early  struggle.  When  he 
finished,  the  vast  concourse  was  en- 
thused in  response  to  the  loftiness  of 
the  theme  and  the  soul- stirring 
effect  of  his  verses. 

^"October  lifts  with  colors  bright 

Her  mountain  canvas  to  the  sky; 
The  crimson  trees,  aglow  with  light, 
Unto  our  banners  wave  reply. 

*'  Like  Horeb's  bush,  the  leaves  repeat 

From  lips  of  flame  with  glory  crowned  : 
'Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
The  place  they  trod  is  holy  ground.'  " 

His  life  is  not  only  linked  with 
events  on  this  continent  but  has 
stretched  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
been  a  bond  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  He  was  chosen 
to  deliver  the  poem  at  the  ''  Burns 
Anniversary"  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  a 
distinguished  honor,  not  only  to  his 
poetic  ability,  but  also  to  his 
country,  in  that  Scotland  went  to 
America  to  choose  one  to  sing  the 
praises  of  her  great  poet. 

Although  an  ancestor  led  an 
American  company  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  he  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  Scotland  and  Scotsmen. 
An  early  love  for  Eobert  Burns  and 
Walter  Scott  gave  inspiration  to  his 
ability,  and  the  works  of  these 
authors  became  the   theme  of  his 
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first  literary  lectures.  These  were 
pronounced  a  marked  success  by 
critic  and  listener,  and  he  found 
himself  so  much  in  demand  on  the 
platform  that  public  speaking  has, 
for  the  most  part,  formed  his  life 
work.  He  was  a  born  orator,  and  has 
embellished  his  magnetism  with 
those  touches  of  color  and  fancy 
which  only  the  mind  of  a  poet  can 
create.  As  a  student  of  Burns,  Scott 
and  Shakespeare,  he  has  a  wide  repu- 
tation. He  has  gone  to  the  source, 
the  life  and  works  of  these  authors, 
studied  them  at  first  hand  and  not 
taken  what  others  have  said  about 
them.  Thus  his  lectures  and  criti- 
cisms have  that  out  of- door  breath, 
the  freshness  of  spontaneous  crea- 
tion. 

He  has  been  a  practical  man  of 
affairs.  He  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  Edin- 
burgh,  Scotland,  for  the  four  years 
of  the  Harrison  Administration,  and 
never  before  or  since  has  a  repre- 
sentative of  America  cast  greater 
credit  on  his  country  and  been  more 
deeply  endeared  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  in  whose  land  he  sojourned. 
His  name  was  a  talisman,  his  knowl- 
edge of  Burns  and  Scottish  litera- 
ture a  sesame,  his  love  of  freedom  a 
common  ground  of  friendship.  He 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  on  the 
field  of  Bannockburn,  thereby  unit- 
ing two  countries  in  a  bond  of 
liberty.  He  preserved  the 
*'  Rhymer's  Tower"  by  his  individ- 
ual effort  and  dedicated  to  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  died  in  Scotland 
the  ''Lincoln  Monument," — the  only 
monument  of  Lincoln  in  Europe — 
the  money  for  which  was  raised  by 


him  from  sixty-three  prominent 
Americans,  and  which  was  unveiled 
in  the  historic  Calton  Hill  Cemetery 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  eve  of  his  return 
home.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
President  of  the  Florida  Chautauqua, 
and  the  successful  management  of 
this  Institution  and  its  place  as 
second  only  to  the  Mother  Chautau- 
qua in  New  York  is  due  to  his  prac- 
tical ability  as  a  manager  and  finan- 
cier. He  has  alread y  under  headway 
a  "Hall  of  Brotherhood,"  to  be 
located  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla., 
the  seat  of  this  Chautauqua.  Promi- 
nent men  at  his  suggestion  are  assist- 
ing in  this  movement,  and  its  com- 
pletion is  already  assured. 

Throughout  a  busy  life  the  poeti- 
cal nature  has  not  lain  dormant. 
From  time  to  time  verses  from  his  pen 
have  made  their  appearance  in  The 
Book  World,  Harper's  and  Black- 
wood' s  Magazines.  "  The  Stranger , ' ' 
one  of  his  first  publications,  was 
widely  quoted  in  pulpit  and  press. 
It  struck  the  eternal  chord — the 
human  heart. 

More  than  any  writer  of  this  time 
he  has  been  connected  with  the 
Hudson.  An  early  volume  on  the 
*' Legends  and  Poetry  of  the 
Hudson"  passed  into  a  handbook, 
which  is  the  present  authority  on 
the  river.  The  "Panorama  of  the 
Hudson,"  a  complete  photograph  of 
the  two  banks,  was  his  idea,  and  its 
completion  was  due  to  his  untiring 
work  and  energy,  and  the  poem  en- 
titled "The  Hudson,"  universally 
known  and  associated  with  the  river, 
is  from  his  pen.  One  of  his  strong- 
est qualities  as  a  poet  is  sublimity, 
and  it  has  reached  its  highest  ex- 
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pression  in  this  poem.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  Highlands  and  their 
historic  connection  with  the  War  of 
Independence  are  aptly  put : 

"On  either  sider these  mountain  glens 

Lie  open  like  a  massive  book, 
Whose  words  were  graved  with  iron  pens, 

And  led  into  the  eternal  rock; 
Which  evermore  shall  here  retain 

The  annals  time  cannot  erase  ; 
And  while  these  granite  leaves  remain, 

This  crystal  ribbon  marks  the  place." 

This  poem,  published  in  book 
form,  was  closely  followed  by  *'The 
Yosemite."  The  majestic  scene  was 
caught  by  the  poet,  and  stately, 
melodious  lines  have  likened  the 
valley  to  a  great  cathedral,  with 
spires  rising  on  every  hand.  It 
called  forth  spontaneous  congratula- 
tions from  the  literary  world,  notably 
Wendell  Phillips,  Whittier  and 
Longfellow.  The  * '  Old  Homestead  *' 
and  *' Wayside"  poems,  published 
by  Harpers,  and  "In  Clover  and 
Heather,"  published  by  Black  woods, 
are  among  his  best- known  works. 

Sublimity  necessitates  a  love  of 
nature,  and  love  of  nature  a  deep 
feeling  of  reverence.  Both  are  re- 
vealed in  his  writings.  He  is  not  a 
poet  to  enthuse  over  a  petal,  but 
sees  nature  in  its  entirety  and  grasps 
its  teachings.  The  unseen  forces  of 
the  universe  inspire  him,  and  he 
writes : 

'*  There  is  nothing  that  lives  to  itself, 

Be  it  ever  so  near  or  so  far, 
From  the  weed  on  the  sea's  coral  shelf 

To  the  fleck  of  the  farthermost  star; 
No  atom  removed  or  estranged, 

No  minute  divorced  from  the  hours; 
Blind  force  is  to  sympathy  changed. 

And  each  link  is  enwoven  with  flowers." 

Again  in  the  * 'Infinite"  he  touches 
the  hem  of  the  Universe. 


*'  With  measuring  lines  we  reach  from  star  to 
star, 
On  pinion  bold  we  seek  creation's  rim, 
The  vast  horizon  mocks  us  from  afar 
With  sphere  on   sphere  beyond  our  vision 
dim." 

Then,  as  the  insignificance  of  the 
world  and  the  greatness  of  the  infinite 
break  upon  him,  he  rises  to  a  grand 
climax  : 

*'  O  mystery  vast  which  veils  the  sov'reign  brow ! 
O  vergeless  silence,  depths  by  light  untrod! 
Space  without  centre;  Time  eternal  now! 
O  star-gemmed  vesture:  Seamless   robe   of 
God! 
What  word  doth  this  vast  universe  enthrall! 
Bounded  by  nothing,  yet  embracing  all." 

The  cheerful  home-life  of  his  poetry 
is  seen  in  every  verse.  From  the 
''  Old  Homestead,"  where  he  *'  hears 
the  humming  of  the  wheel,  strange 
music  of  the  days  gone  by,"  his 
poems  are  like  an  enchanted  path, 
winding  here  and  there  among  grot- 
tos where  fairy  pools  retain  the 
memories  of  childhood,  past  shaded 
nooks  lighted  by  happy  love  lyrics, 
out  into  the  fields  where  the  blue 
heavens  speak  of  the  goodness  of 
God  and  kindness  to  fellow-men,  on 
to  the  great  towering  mountains, 
where  the  sublime  dissolves  into  the 
infinite  beyond. 

In  every  line  is  instilled  that 
genuineness  which  shows  not  only 
thought  and  expression,  but  the 
man' s  own  personality.  He  espouses 
the  side  of  humanity  and  despises 
tyranny.  His  are  the  principles  for 
which  patriots  fought  and  died,  the 
light  that  has  guided  our  nation: 

"  The  diamond  in  the  monarch's  crown 
Is  crystallized  from  peasants'  tears; 
The  purple  of  his  royal  gown 
Betokens  blood  of  bitter  years." 
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And  with  it  is  blended  a  belief  in 
divine  providence : 

'*  The  ray  across  each  martyr's  mound 
Gets  stronger  purchase  day  by  day — 
Each  soldier's  grave  a  fulcrum  sod — 
The  lever  in  the  hand  of  God." 

He  has  sung  the  deeds  of  heroes 
abroad,  but  sweeter  far  to  him  are 
the  songs  of  the  American  camp  fire 
and  nobler  the  deeds  "  when  a  thou- 
sand kings  and  sovereigns  marched 
to  battle  side  by  side."  He  has 
prettily  framed  the  Avon  and  the 
Doon,  bat  the  Hudson  is  painted  in 
enduring  colors.    The  snow-capped 


peaks  of  the  Alps  and  the  stillness 
of  Italian  lakes  are  surrounded  in 
the  cool  morning  of  their  grandeur, 
but  the  Yosemite  is  a  cathedral, 
*'  chiselled  and  carved, by  the  hand 
of  Time,"  and  its  organs  play  sweet 
music.  Thus  he  ever  comes  back, 
as  in  "  The  Wanderer : " 

*'  I  have  wandered  the  wide  world  o*er, 
I  have  sailed  over  many  a  sea, 
But  the  land  that  I  love  more  and  more 

Is  Columbia,  the  land  of  the  free. 
From  the  east  to  the  western  shore, 
From  the  north  to  the  southern  sea, 
Columbia  for  me." 


FAIR  FREEDOM'S  COURSE. 

Hail,  wondrous  stream,  born  of  a  thousand  rills, 

And  flowing  onward  with  resistless  might ; 
From  India's  plains  and  Judah's  sacred  hills, 

Through  Grecian  pass,  by  Arve  and  Arno  bright ; 
Dashing  in  pride  down  Jura's  snow-clad  height ; 

In  calmer  flow  where  sea-born  Holland  stills 
Old  ocean's  roar  ;  'mid  England's  cliffs  of  white 

Gathers  new  force  till  Britain's  bound  o'erflows  ; 
Then  westward  still,  where  reared  on  mountains  vast 

Columbia's  diadem  in  sunlight  glows  ; 
Mirrors  new  stars  upon  its  current  cast 

With  colors  wrought  of  lily  and  of  rose. 
What  hand  or  power  fair  freedom's  course  can  stay, 
Life's  noblest  river  widening  for  aye? 

— Wallace  Bruck 


Our  Canadian  Letter. 


UWRENCE  J.  BURPEE. 


TT^T  P  to  a  year  or  two  ago  Cana- 
1^^  dian  publishers  confined 
their  efforts  almost  entirely 
lo  an  occasional  edition  or  reprint  of 
an  English  or  American  novel,  gener- 
ally of  the  sensational  type.  On  the 
very  rare  occasions  when  they  were 
rash  enough  to  attempt  the  pnblica- 
tion  of  a  Canadian  book  of  history 
or  poetry — Canadian  fiction  had  not 
then  been  born  or  thought  of — the 
result  was  so  depressing  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view  that  it  was  not  re- 
peated. Recently,  however,  a  reac- 
tion has  set  in.  Canadian  novelists, 
such  as  Gilbert  Parker,  Mrs.  Cotes 
(Sara    Jeannette    Duncan"!,    Robert 


GILBERT  PARKER. 


Barr  and  Lily  Dougall,  as  well  as 
poets  like  Charles  Q.  D.  Roberts  and 
his  cousin.  Bliss  Carman,  have  made 
a  name  for  themselves  abroad,  and 
their  countrymen,  awakening  at 
length  to  the  fact  that  the  prophets 
whom  they  had  neglected  have 
soaght  and  found  an  appreciative 
audience  elsewhere,  begin  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  work.  The  de- 
mand at  home  awakened  the  Cana- 
dian publishers,  who  added  to 
their  lists  of  English  and  American 
fiction  an  occasional  novel  by  a 
Canadian.  Then  they  ventured  upon 
the  more  daring  experiment  of  them- 
selves publishing  Canadian  fiction, 
and  the  result  has  been  so  promising 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
grave  necessity  for  Canadian  writers 
of  fiction  to  go  to  New  York  or 
London  for  a  publisher. 

Jf   jn   jn 

Within  the  past  few  months  two 
Canadian  publishing  houses  have 
attempted  something  still  more 
ambitious.  The  Linscott  Publishing 
Company  have  just  issued  the  last 
volume  of  their  "Encyclopaedia  of 
Canada,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Castell- 
Hopkins.  Each  article wasentrusted 
to  a  Canadian  who  was  an  authority 
upon  the  subject  treated.  The  com- 
plete work  gives,  in  convenient  form. 
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a  full  review  of  the  history,  litera- 
ture, politics,  physical  features, 
social  conditions, etc.,  of  the  country. 
The  same  publishing  firm  an- 
nounced last  spring  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Series,"  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  volumes,  covering  the  whole  field 
of  the  world's  progress  during  the 
century  just  closed.  The  editors  are 
Dr.  W.  H.  Withrow,  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  J.  Cas tell- Hopkins  and 
Rev.  T.  S.  Linscott.  Each  volume 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  writer  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  topic 
to  be  treated,  the  contributors  in- 
eluding  such  well-known  writers  as 
Rt.Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Prof. 
Oscar  Browning,  Prof.  W.  P.  Trent, 
Dr.  Geo.  M.  Theal,  the  historian  of 
South  Africa,  Francis  Bellamy, 
Percy  M.  Thornton  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Higginson,  and  among 
Canadians  the  first  three  editors. 
Professor  DeMille,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, and  one  or  two  others. 

ji   ji   ji 

Messrs.  George  N.  Morang  &  Com- 
pany have  just  announced  a  series 
of  twenty-five  volumes  on  "  The 
Makers  of  Canada. ' '  This  series  will 
be  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Mr.  J.  Castell-Hopkins,  whose 
previous  experience  in  the  Linscott 
publications  will  be  of  value  in  as- 
signing the  volumes  to  the  best  avail- 
able writers.  The  arrangements  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  an- 
nounce the  volumes  of  the  series, 
with  those  to  whom  each  is  assigned, 
but  it  has  been  virtually  decided 
that  the  entire  series  will  be  written 


by  Canadians,  an  experiment  which, 
if  successful,  will  be  no  inconsider- 
able tribute  to  the  growth  of  Cana- 
dian literature  and  the  present  stand- 
ing of  Canadian  men- of -letters. 

ji   ji   ji 

Colonel  George  T.  Denison's 
*'  Soldiering  in  Canada"  has  been  so 
well  received  in  Canada  that  the 
first  edition  was  exhausted  a  few- 
days  after  publication,  and  a  second 
will  be  issued  almost  immediately. 
An  English  edition  will  soon  be 
on  the  market.  Colonel  Denison's 
book  is  really  an  autobiography, 
containing  reminiscences  of  one 
who  from  boyhood  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Canadian  Militia. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Colonel 
Denison,  although  a  militia  officer 
in  what  was  then  regarded  as 
an  obscure  colony,  captured  the 
prize  offered  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  the  best  work  on  the  History 
of  Cavalry.  This,  and  his  text  book 
on  Cavalry,  have  been  translated 
into  half  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  adopted  as  standard  works  upon 
the  subject  in  the  German,  Russian 
and  other  armies.  The  present  book 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  Canadian  Militia  during  the 
past  forty  years  or  so,  and  contains 
many  anecdotes  of  famous  men  with 
whom  the  author  had  come  in  con- 
tact: General  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis, 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  other  leaders 
of  the  South,  some  of  whom  had 
been  his  guests  in  Toronto  after  the 
war;  General  Wolseley,  who  served 
for  some  years  in  Canada,  and  many 
others. 
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Gilbert  Parker's  new  book  of  short 
stories,  "The  Lane  That  Had  No 
Turning,"  is  having  a  good  sale  in 
Canada,  where  the  brilliant  novelist 
is  now  very  popular.  His  election 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
lias  given  great  satisfaction  in  this 
country,  as  he  is  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  Canadian  interests 
tbere.  It  is  rather  curious  that  his 
fellow- novelist,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
sbould  have  been  defeated  in  Edin- 
burgh by  another  Canadian,  a  son  of 
tbe  late  Hon.  George  Brown,  one  of 
tbe  fathers  of  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion. 

ji   ji   ji 

Canadian  novelists  have  discovered 
a  congenial  field  in  the  animal  story- 
book, which  Mr.  Kipling  made  so 
popular  in  his  *' Jungle  Books."  Mr. 
Set  on-Thompson's  three  books/*  Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known,"  'The  Trail 
of  the  Sandhill  Stag,"  and  ''The 
Biography  of  a  (jrrizzly,'*  have  almost, 


if  not  quite,  rivaled  the  "Jungle 
Books ' '  in  popularity,  and  now  two 
other  Canadians  have  entered  the 
same  field,  Mr.  W.  A.  Frazer  and 
Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  whose 
two  books,  "  Mooswa  and  Others  of 
the  Boundaries  "  and  "The  Heart  of 
the  Ancient  Wood"  have  appeared 
almost  simultaneously .  Mr.  Fraser's 
book,  perhaps,  more  nearly  resembles 
Mr.  Seton-Thompson's  than  the 
Jungle  stories,  and  Mr.  Roberts'  has 
more  of  the  imaginative  quality  of  the 
latter.  ' 'Mooswa' '  is  more  authentic, 
as  Mr.  Fraser,  like  Se ton-Thompson, 
is  a  wanderer  throughout  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  prairies  and  northern 
woodlands  of  the  West ;  while  the 
value  of  Mr.  Roberts'  book  lies 
rather  ip  its  picturesqueness  and 
the  lyrical  quality  of  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written,  language 
which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
this  borderland  between  prose  and 
poetry. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  SEESAW. 

Seesaw,  seesaw,  first  up  then  down  again, 
Seesaw,  seesaw,  the  author's  life  doth  seem. 
'Tis  like  the  seesaw  game  of  up  and  down: 
First  soaring  way  up  in  a  happy  dream, 
Then  going  down  in  disappointment  great: 
Then  hope  again  will  bid  you  upward  rise, 
Until  a  manuscript  is  next  returned, 
When  hope  again  so  quickly  from  you  flies. 

*Tis  fun  when  you  are  going  up,  seesaw. 

Bat  not  so  merry  is  the  downward  fall. 

You  upward  rise  in  such  sweet  ecstasy, 

'Tis  coming  down  that  doth  your  heart  appall. 

Could  we  the  going  up  and  coming  down 

Enjoy  alike,  as  in  the  seesaw  game, 

Then  how  much  pleasanter  would  seem  the  play, 

As  we  seesaw  to  try  to  win  our  fame. 

— Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 


Do  Ministers'  Sons  Turn  Out  Well  f 

'^I^HE  sneering  proverb  which  maHgiis 
vi[7  ministers'  sons  is  shown  to  be  false 
'(f,;byI>eCando]]e,  a  French  SRientist 
and  [skeptic.  He  givea  lists  of  eminent 
scientists  and  scholars  who  were  the  sons 
of  pastors — Agassin,  Berzelius,  Boerhaave, 
Eucke,  Enler,  Linnieus,  Olbers.  Among 
historians  and  philosophers  he  names 
Hallam,  Hobbes,  Emerson,  Sismondi  and 
others. 

A  glance  through  any  biographical  dic- 
tionary reveals  hundreds  of  children  and 
grandchildren  of  clergymen  in  every  range 
of  literatnre,  science  and  philosophy, 
^The  disposition  of  sons  to  follow  the 
callings  of  their  fathers  makes  dirinity  con- 
spicuously hereditary  in  such  world-wide 
known  theological  luminaries  and  pulpit- 
eers as  Jonathan  Edwards,  Archbishop 
Whately,  Robert  Hall,  Lightfoot,  the  Wes- 
leys,  Lowth,  Stillingfleet,  the  Beecliers 
and  Spurgeons — a  list  that  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  and  to  which  every 
reader  can  add  from  personal  knowledge. 

How  many  poets  have  been  the  fruit  of 
clerical  matrimony !  Young,  Cowper, 
Thomson,  Coleridge,  Montgomery,  Heber, 
Tennyson,  Lowell  and  many  others  of  note. 

Look  at  the  clerical  contributions  to  in- 
tellectual philosophy  in  such  diKtiuguished 
sons  as  Dugald  Stewart,  Cudworth,  Reid, 
Brown,  Boyle,  Abercrombie  and  Bentham. 

Literature  has  been  a  wide  field  for  min- 
isters' sons  to  cultivate,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Swift,  Lockhart,  Macauley,  Sterne,  Hazlitt, 
Thackeray,  Bancroft,  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Kingsley,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  a  hundred 
others. 

To  architecture  this   class  contiibuted 


Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  to  art.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds;  to  heroism.  Lord  Nelson. 
Jt    Jit    Jt 
Center  of  Population. 

The  mathematical  experts  of  the  censns 
bureau  have  figured  out  that  the  center  of 
population  of  the  United  States  is  still  in 
the  state  of  Indiana,  but  has  shifted 
slightly  to  the  north  and  west  since  the 
enumeration  of  1890.  In  that  year  the 
pivotal  poiut  was  located  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  Columbus,  Bartholomew 
county,  in  southern  central  Indiana.  This 
year  it  is  determined  to  be  sex'en  miles 
north  of  Columbus. 

j»    Jt    jt 
A  Census  of  Islam. 

Turkey  has  been  taking  a  census  of 
Islam,  and  finds  that  the  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  worid  is  196,500.000. 
Of  these  18,000,000  are  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  99,000,000  in  western  Asia  and 
HiDdoBtan,20,000,000  in  China, 36,500,000 
in  northern  and  southeastern  Africa,  and 
23,000,000  arc  scattered  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Ji    J(    Jt 
Peanut  His  tori/. 

Few  "  eatables "  are  more  common  in 
every  city  and  town  than  peanuts,  yet  their 
sale  was  not  known  a  little  over  a  century 
ago.  In  179-1  Virginia — -which  gave  us 
the  first  iron  ore  in  America  in  1715, 
and  which  had  the  first  English  perma- 
nent settlement  in  America  in  1607 — 
shipped  ten  bags  of  "goobers"  to  New 
York  for  sale.  This  was  the  earliest  ap- 
pearance of  them  in  mercantile  history. 


In  a  Balcony. 

WHAT  the  love  of  poetry  has  iiot 
withered  in  the  heart  of  the 
theatre-goer  was  conclusively 
proven  by  the  late  performance  of  Robert 
Browning's  dramatic  poem,  "In  a  Balcony," 
at  Wallack's  Theatre.  Such  a  success  as 
this  experiment  achieved  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation.  It  but  teaches  anew  the 
^t  that  a  noble  eftort  is  fairly  certain  to 
attract  public  attention,  and  have 
its  merited  reward. 

The  idea  of  giving  this  special 
matinee  of  Browning  originated 
with  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowe!!  LeMoyne. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  has 
been  a  popular  entertainer  as  a 
reader  of  Browning's  verse.  She 
has  succeeded  in  making  the  poet 
popular  in  other  cities.  To  many 
in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
Browning  had  been  looked  upon 
forbiddingly,  as  a  poet*  who  had 
the  unusual  faculty  of  putting  in- 
comprehensible things  in  simple 
Ian  foliage.  Mrs,  LeMoyne 'a  de- 
lightful diction  and  nobility  of 
speech,  an  a  reader  of  Browning, 
delighted  the  ear  and  satisfied  the 
mind  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  play  Mrs.  LeMoyne  im- 
personated the  Queen,  and  it  was 
the  unquestioned  opinion  thit  she 
had  sounded  the  true  note  of 
pathos — the  rude  dispelling  of  the 
middle-aged  woman's  dream,  of 
the  destruction  of  all  her  yearn- 
ings for  love,  the  only  "  good  of 
life,"  the  death  of  ail  her  hopes 
for  the  man  who  would  break  the 
restraints  of  her  rank,  and,  for- 
getting the  queen,  woo  the  woman. 


No  less  pleasing  was  the  performance 
of  Miss  Eobson,  a  young  actress  whose 
success  as  the  heroine  in  "  Arizona"  has 
made  her  a  conspicuous  figure  in  present- 
day  theatricals.  Her  "Constance  "  was  ad- 
mirable. She  bore  the  arduous  role  with 
unexpected  technical  skill,  with  exquisite 
sensibility,  with  a  correct  and  satisfying 
expression  for  every  mood  represented. 
Miss  Robson's  performance  was  charmingly 
effective. 
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is    intelligent  ;   but   the  natural  oris  skinnkr. 

curiosity  as  to  the  methods  of  the  who  play.  "Norben"  ia  "in  a 
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MARY   MANNERING, 
"Janice  Meredith,"  al  Wallace's  Theatre. 


The  two  thouBand  others  taper  off  in  vari- 
OUB  ways,  but  still  they  are  theatres.  To 
estimate  the  capital  invested  in  all  this 
theatrical  property  is  difficult.  Many  of  the 
theatres  are  portions  of  buildingH  devoted 
partly  to  other  uses.  But  about  1100,000,- 
000  la  invested  in  the  three  tbouBand 
dramatic  houses  which  will  be  considered 


in  this  book.  That  is  an  average  of  $33,- 
333  each,  which  is  low  enough.  Hundreds 
are  cheap  wooden  buildings,  but  they  are 
oSeet  by  some  that  have  cost  as  much  as 
(500,000  apiece.  It  is  equally  hard  to 
compute  the  money  paid  by  Americans 
for  theatrical  amusement.  Separate  audi- 
ences yield  from  absolutely  nothing,   in 
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As  "Kell  Gwjrr 


ADA   REHAN. 
I,"  in  ''Sweet  Nell  o(  Old  Drury.'" 


extreme  cases  of  failure,  to  as  much  as 
120,000  at  an  exceptional  perfonnance  of 
opera.  A  conservative  calculation  is  that 
the  aggregate  reaches  $70,000,000  a  year. 
Not  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  per- 
sons sit  in  these  theatres  each  week-day 
night  in  the  season  of  at  least  eight 
months." 

Jt    Jt    Jt 

That  a  play  will  make  a  star,  and  that  a 
popular  novel  will  make  a  successful  play 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  has  never  been 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  career  of 
Mary  Mannering  as  a  stellar  attraction  this 


season,  and  in  the  presentation  of  "^  Janice 
Meredith,"  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  popular 
novel,  as  a  drama.  Many  people  found 
the  book  tiresome  in  its  elaboration  of 
detail  and  did  not  admire  Mr.  Ford's  pen 
picture  of  his  mercurial  heroine,  who 
lackod  in  force  of  character  and  emotional 
stability.  They  cannot,  however,  find  this 
fault  with  the  play.  In  the  drama  Janice 
is  a  forceful  character,  drawn  on  strong, 
well-defined  lines,  and  the  play-structure 
itself  ia  full  of  action,  powerful  situations 
and  enough  patriotism  of  the  Continental 
quality  to  stir  the  blood  of  any  American. 
Mr.  Ford's  book  had  been  so  widely  read 
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that  a  very  great  anticipatory  interest 
existed  in  the  play,  which  was  a  success 
of  extraordinary  proportions  at  its  very 
first  presentation  in  Buffalo,  October 
1st.  Since  then  it  has  been  seen  in 
many  places^  all  of  which  endorsed  it  by 
wonderfully  large  attendance.  It  was 
first  presented  in  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 10th,  at  Wallack's,  where  it  is  now 
running.  Before  Miss  Mannering  ap- 
peared in  "Janice  Meredith '*  she  had 
done  good  work  and  had  established  her 
reputation  as  a  player  of  merit  as  a 
member  of  Daniel  Prohman's  stock  com- 
pany. Her  real  worth  was  not  appreciated 
till  "  Janice  Meredith  "  gave  her  the  oppor- 
tunity to  display  the  wide  range  and 
subtlety  of  her  stage  art.  Her  artistic  im- 
personation of  this  volatile,  mercurial 
character  has  proved  a  distinct  personal 
triumph.  She  might  have  continued  on 
the  stage  for  years,  recognized  only  as  an 
actress  of  talent,  had  not  the  production 
of  "  Janice  Meredith ''  by  Frank  McKee 
opened  to  her  opportunities  to  display  her 
real  abilities.  Therefore  the  play  of 
"Janice  Meredith*'  has  made  Mary 
Mannering,  and  the  interest  in  the  play 
created  by  the  novel  made  the  play  an  in- 
stantaneous hit.  Happy  combination,  in- 
deed! 

jft    jft    jft 

Ada  Rehan  has  long  been  regarded  as 
the  leading  actress  of  the  American  stage. 
Her  career  under  the  management  of  the 
late  Augustin  Daly  was  marked  by  many 
successes,  which  stamped  her  as  a  player 
possessed  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  stage  art 
and  the  widest  range  of  histrionic  versatil- 
ity. For  a  time  after  Mr.  Daly's  death  it 
appearedTthat  the  stage  would  know  Miss 
Rehan  najmore,  and'the  retirement  of  this 


splendidly-equipped  woman,  at  the  height 
of  her  power  and  at  the  zenith  of  .her 
career,  was  greatly  regretted.  But  Miss 
Rehan  was  not  to  be  lost  to  the  American 
theatre.  Messrs.  Klaw  &  Erlanger  per- 
suaded her  that  she  owed  her  art  her  best 
efforts  at  this  time  and  last  season  she 
played  ten  weeks  in  the  repertoire  of  plays 
in  which  she  made  her  enviable  reputa- 
tion. 

This  season  Messrs.  Klaw  &  Erlanger 
present  Miss  Rehan  in  a  new  production, 
a  "  Nell  Gwynn ''  play,  "  Sweet  Nell  of  Old 
Drury,"  written  by  the  young  American 
dramatist,  Paul  Kester.  There  have  been 
several  plays  presented  at  different  times 
with  Nell  Gwynn  as  the  centre  of  interest, 
but  Mr.  Kesfcer  has  created  an  original 
story  and  introduces  a  new  locale  of  scenes 
and  entirely  different  personages.  While 
Nell  is  still  presented  as  the  "good  friend 
of  the  king,''  this  relationship  is  but  deli- 
cately suggested,  her  motive  throughout 
the  piece  being  a  vicarious  one,  she  seek- 
ing justice  for  Sir  Roger  Fairfax  perse- 
cuted by  Lord  Jeffreys,  the  chief  justice, 
to  prevent  the  nobleman's  marriage  to  his 
ward,  whom  he  has  betrothed  to  the  disso- 
lute Lord  Rochester.  As  the  sprightly  and 
witty  actress  of  Old  Drury,  ready  of  tongue 
and  most  fertile  of  resource,  Miss  Rehan 
has  a  character  well  suited  to  her  art  and 
her  most  attractive  personality. 

Miss  Rehan's  reception  at  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  play  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theatre,  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
from  the  New  York  stage,  was  an  ovacion. 
It  showed  how  strong  a  place  she  holds  in 
the  estimation  of  the  theatre  patrons  of 
the  metropolis,  and  her  impersonation  of 
the  character  of  Nell  Gwynn  demonstrated 
that  neither  time  nor  other  influence  can 
affect  her  superb  art. 


/^  LISHA  GRAY,  who  has  just  added 

^^^  the  third  volume  to  his  delightful 
^'=^  Nature's  Miracles,  iu  which  he 
treats  Electrit;ity  and  Magnetiem,  is  well 
known  in  the  American  scientific  world 
within  the  Inethalf  century.  He  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  this  period  of  growth 
and  development. 


ELISHA  GRAY. 


To  add  to  America's  many  achievements 
appears  an  invention  of  Professor  Gray 
that  promises  to  revolutionize  telegraphy. 
This  wonderful  invention  is  seen  in  the 
telautograph. 


Professor  Gray  was  born  uear  Bames- 
ville,  in  ]tetmont  County,  Ohio,  August  3, 
1835.  His  parents  were  Quakers,  and  so  he 
inherited  tendencies  that  led  to  early  and 
orderly  training  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  lost  his  father  at 
twelve  and  was  largely  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  a  living.  He  pasi^ed 
through  various  apprenticeships — black- 
smithing,  boat-building,  ship-joining,  and 
finally  was  honored  as  a  first-class 
mechanic.  He  possessed  an  inventive 
genius  and,  together  with  a  vast  fund  of 
common  sense,  trained  hiniEolf  for  impor- 
tant work  in  life.  He  entered  Oberiin 
College  in  1857,  and  worked  as  a  carpenter 
in  order  to  finish  his  five-years'  course. 
The  physical  sciences  attracted  him  in 
college. 

He  married  in  1802.  In  1872  he 
organized  the  Western  Electric  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  is  still  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Professor  Gray  retired  from  this 
company  in  1874  and  since  has  given 
special  effort  to  telephones.  He  developed 
the  harmonic  and  multiplex  telegraph  and 
for  additional  improvements  was  recog- 
nized with  honors  from  Paris  in  1878. 
American  colleges  have  also  confeiTed 
upon  him  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
and  Doctor  of  Science. 

In  March,  1893,  the  first  telautograph 
message  was  passed  over  the  wires  from 
Highland  Park  to  Waukegan,  111.,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  represea- 
tative  men.  It  was  predicted  then  that 
the  new  discovery  would  revolutionize 
telegraphy.  The  World's  Congress  of 
Electricians  was  organized  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Gray,  and  his  career  is  in- 
deed marvelous  in  more  ways  than  one. 


TENEMENT  HOUSE  REFORM. 


mllCU  has  been  said  and  written 
of  the  New  York  tenement 
houses — their  gloom,  filth  and 
squalor,  of  tht;  crnci  landlordism,  and  I 
know  from  personal  investigatioti  that  the 
wretchedness  in  which  thousande  of  our 
nnfortnnate  brothers  and  sisters  live  has 
not  been  overirawn.  The  most  skilled 
artist  would  find  his  |>encil  broken  before 
him  if  he  attempted  to  delineate  upon 
canvas  the  v retched n ess  of  the  slums. 
The  most  acute  conceptions  of  the  re- 
porter's fancy,  the  most  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  orator,  the  boldest  flights  of 
the  poet's  imagination,  would  be  inade- 
quate in  executing  a  dei^criptive  scene  of 
the  woes  of  our  jioor,  and  of  our  abomin- 
able tenement-house  landlordism.  These 
tenements  are  not  only  the  nurseries  of 
eighty  per  cent,  of  onr  crime,  but  they  are 
also  the  abodes  of  many  worthy  poor,  who 
are  strnggling  against  their  surroundings 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  give 
their  children  a  better  chance  in  their  race 
of  life  than  they  themselves  had. 

The  Tenement  House  Commission,  in 
ite  examination  of  conditions  in  the  twenty- 
seven  largest  American  cities,  proves  that 
nowhere  else  do  such  tenement- evils  exist 
as  the  Commission  found  in  New  York 
City.  The  Commission  reports  that  there 
is  a  pronounced  disregard  of  demands 
for  healthful  light  and  ventilation,  practi- 
cally unknown  in  other  cities  of  the  couutry. 

The  death-rate  in  Hester  street  is  forty 
per  cent,  higher  than  Ihe  average  made 
by  the  pla^e  in  Brazil,  and  throughout 


the  tenement  districts  the  deaths  usually 
outnumber  the  births,  so  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  continued  stream  of  immigra- 
tion the  tenement- house  problem  would 
soon  solve  itself.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
down-town  and  east-side  tenements  are  not 
fit  to  be  inhabited;  the  landlords  do  not 
pretend  to  obey  the  laws  of  health,  yet  the 
tenants  are  paying  large  enough  rents  to 
yield  landlords  and  estates  from  fifteen  to 
forty  per  cent.  These  seemingly-incredible 
statements  are  based  upon  the  testimonies 
of  an  investigating  committee's  report  to 
the  State  Legislature. 

The  landlords  of  the  tenements  realize 
the  odium  attached  to  being  a  tenement- 
house  landlord,  and  they  carefully  conceal 
their  names  from  the  tax  books. 

There  are  many  real-estate  agents  who 
will  not  handle  tenement  property.  The 
Astors,  who  have  made  it  a  riile  of  their 
real-estate  business  to  be  satisfied  with 
four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  own  no  tenement 
property;  neither  do  the  Vanderbilts. 
There  are  scores  of  capitalists  like  them. 

The  landlord  is  often  an  enormously- 
wealthy  estate,  which  hires  an  agent  whose 
only  business  is  to  show  a  large  balance  of 
profits,  and  the  poorer  the  tenements  the 
larger  the  profits.  0,  landlord  or  estate, 
too  busy  to  collect  your  own  rents,  it  is 
for  you  to  know  how  your  agent  can  bring 
you  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  profit 
on  your  tenement  investment  ! 

Our  large  moneyed  institutions,  which 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  safe  investments 
at  four  per  cent.,  should  take  hold  of  this 
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tenement  question.  Philanthropists,  with 
big  bank  accounts,  should  look  in  this  di- 
rection as  a  field  in  which  to  uplift  their 
fellow-men.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
this  class  of  benevolent  investments  in 
New  York  than  there  is  for  added  cathe- 
drals, churches,  colleges  or  charity  organi- 
zations. The  greatest  benefaction  that 
could  befall  this  city  would  be  the  replac- 
ing of  our  tenements  by  such  buildings  as 
the  Victoria  Square  in  Liverpool.  On  this 
square  once  stood  miserable  tenement 
houses.  To-day  a  magnificent  structure 
stands  there,  built  around  a  hollow  square, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  given  to  a  play- 


ground for  the  children.  All  arrangements 
in  the  house  are  according  to  the  demands 
of  modern  science.  No  room  is  smaller 
than  thirteen  by  eighteen  feet  and  six 
inches;  the  ceilings  are  nine  feet  high. 
Three-room  tenements  rent  for  $1.44  a 
week,  while  one-room  quarters  are  let  at 
fifty-four  cents  a  week.  The  total  expendi- 
ture on  the  building  was  $338,000,  and, 
though  built  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise, 
the  returns  are  estimated  at  four  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Who,  among  the  1,200 
millionaires  of  New  York,  will  lead  off  in 
such  a  crusade  as  will  give  to  our  worthy 
poor  healthier  and  cleaner  shelter  ? 


A  DREAM  OF  SOLITUDE. 
By  Charles  Kurtz  Hahn. 

A  dream  of  solitude! 

A  great  wide  sea. 
With  restless  waves  beneath  a  far-off  sky ! 
But  sea  and  sky!     No  ship,  no  land,  no  voice, 
Not  e'en  a  stormy  petrel's  plantive  cry. 

A  dream  of  solitude! 

A  city  great ! 
I  walk  amid  a  crowd  of  men  unknown. 
The  world  is  full  of  voices,  yet  not  one 
Doth  call  my  name.    A  crowd!     And  yet  alone! 


A  dream  of  solitude! 

Where  men  clasp  hands 
In  seeming  friendship,  yet  with  hearts  unstirred, 
While  the  one  hand  I  love  is  ne'er  reached  out 
To  touch  my  own.     The  voice  best  loved  ne'er  heard. 


From  "  hi  Cloisters  Dim." 


^^  ONAN  DOYLE,  whose  Great  Boer 
^^a  '^  "'■  "^"^  reviewed  in  the  January 
^^  Book  World,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  22nd  of  May,  1859.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Doyle,  the 
funoos  srtist,  and  a  nephew  of  Richard 
Doyle,  who  had  bo  much  to  do  with  the 
tame  of  Punch  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
His  grandfather  was  John  Doyle,  who  was 
known  as  the  best  caricaturist  of  his  time. 
Mr.  Doyle  is  best  known,  of  course,  as  a 
novelist,    having    published    more    than 


CONAN    DOYLE. 

twenty  books.  He  practiced  medicine  for 
eight  years  and  has  traveled  extensively  in 
the  arctic  regions  and  on  the  west  const  of 
Africa.  At  the  time  the  Boer  war  broke 
out  he  was  very  anxious  to  go  as  a  volun- 
teer, but  on  account  of  his  age  he  was  not 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  army.  He  did  go 
to  South  Africa,  however,  as  a  surgeon, 
and  while  acting  in  this  capacity  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation  in  South 
Africa,  and  his  history  of  the  Boer  war  is 
probably  the  only  history  ever  written 
from  so  close,  personal  observation. 
^  ^  J* 
Daniel  Morgan,  author  of  A  KenUicky 
Wooing  in  this  number  of  The  Book 
World,  who  is  known  by  her  friends  as 
Hre.  Laura  Morgan,  is  a  native  of  Ohio. 


Her  latest  writings  are  in  the  dialect  of 
the  country  dwellers  in  Kentucky,  where 
she  spent  some  years  of  her  life.  She  is 
now  in  Kew  York,  and  expects  to  bring 
out  a  voiume  of  her  Kentucky  stories  at 
an  early  date. 

Jl    jt    ji 

Israel  Zangwill,  the  novelist,  wrote  his 
first  book  when  he  was  a  student  at  Lon- 
don University,  The  effort  occupied  four 
evenings — he  always  works  in  spurts — and 
he  and  a  friend  paid  ^10  to  have  the  tale 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 
Jt    J»    JH 

General  Lew  Wallace  says  that  his  best 

writing  is  done   on  gray  or  rainy  days, 

when  he  seems  more  inclined  towards  the 

work  and  gets  more  of  it  done. 

J*    ^    ji 

Mr.  Opie  Read,  whose  latest  book  In  the 
Alamo,  is  elsewhere  reviewed,  was  born  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1852,  and  is  a  son  of 
Guilford  and  Elizabeth  Head,  of  English 
and   Scotch  ancestry.      He   received   his 
education  in  a  pri- 
V  a  t  e   school   and 
learned  the   print- 
er's trade,  which  he 
followed   for  some 
years,  and  then  be- 
came a  newspaper 
writer  and   editor. 
His  name  first  be- 
came known  to  the 
public   in   connec- 
tion   with    short 
stories  and  charac- 
ter sketches  in  the 
ArkansasTravehr, 
published  at   Little   Bock,  Ark.,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Read  was  editor.     In  1887  the 
paper  was  removed  to  Chicago,  and  a  few 
years  later  Mr.  Read  withdrew,  with  the 
purpose  of  devoting  his  entire  time   to 
literary  pursuits.  In  1880  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Ada  Benham. 


OPIE  READ. 


;]p>EV.  FHAXCIS  E.  CLARK,  D.D., 

'^S'  who  has  written  for  the  pr&jent 
^^  number  of  The  Book  World 
on  the  literary  side  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement,  has  himself  writ- 
ten many  books,  among  which  we 
may  mention  "The  Children  of  the 
Chureh,"a  volume  upon  Christian  nurture, 
which  was  the  first  to  outline  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Cliristiau  Endeavor,  "  World- 
Wide  Endeavor,"  a  fully- illustrated  volume, 
"  Ways  and  Means,"  a  volume  which  gives 
Christian  Endeavor  methods  and  plans  of 
work,  and  "Young  People's  Prayer-meet- 
ings," which  treats  of  this  subject  in 
theory  and  practice.  A  volume  entitled 
"  Danger  Signals  "  for  young  men  and  an- 
other for  young  women  called  '■  Jjooking 
out  on  Life  "  have  had  a  wide  circulation, 
as  has  also  a  little  volume  called  "  Our 
Business  Boys."  Two  volumes  in  a  differ- 
ent vein,  which  touch  upon  the  foibles  of 
humanity  as  well  as  describe  some  of 
human  nature's  obscure  and  untrumpeted 
virtues,  are  called  '■  The  Moss-back  Cor- 
respondence" and  ■'  Christian  Endeavor 
Saints,"  Of  travel  books  Dr.  Clark  has 
published  "  Our  Journey  Around  the 
World,"  and  a  more  recent  book  of  ex- 
periences in  India  and  Africa,  entitled 
"Fellow  Travellers."     A  volume,  which  is 

t'ust  to  be  issued  by  the  Harpers,  describes 
lis  recent  journey  across  Siberia,  and  is 
entitled  "A  New  Way  Around  an  Old 
World."  Of  devotional  books  Dr.  Clark 
has  published  a  number,  the  most  popular 
being  "  The  Great  Secret,"  "Old  Lanterns 
for  Present  Paths,"  a  study  of  Jeremiah, 
and  "  The  Everlasting  Arms,"  a  book  for 
the  afflicted. 


Eccenlricilies  of  Genius,  by  Major  J 
B.  Fond,  memories  of  famous  men  and 
women  of  the  platform  and  stage,  is  a 
handsome  octavo  volume  with  nunierotis 
half-tone  portrait  illustrations.  The  author 
of  these  reminiscences  is  well  known  the 
world  over,  and  occupies  a  unique  position 
toward  the  famous  platform  orators,  popu- 
lar   singers    and    distinguished    writers. 


MAJOR  J.  B.  POND. 

Everything  is  authentic  and  was  either 
made  for  Manager  Pond  or  taken  by  him 
for  his  own  collection.  The  book  presents 
incidents  relative  to  and  various  character- 
istins  of  brilliant  men  and  women,  A 
new  reputation  is  given  to  these  celebri- 
ties from  Pond's  pages.  The  hook  ia 
bound  to  become  popular,  and  will  mark 
an  event  in  literature,  as  well. 
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CHARLES  J.  BAYNE. 


The  Fall  of  Ufopia,  by  Charles  J. 
Baync  Au  entrancing  story,  which  has 
the  flavor  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  enter- 
tainments. It  reveale  genius.  Tho  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  vivid  coloring.  The 
pictoring  is  unusnal  and  full  of  action. 
The  characters  of  Starlight  and  SaSana 
are  very  pleaaing.  The  utter  wreclt  made 
on  the  Island  of  Utopia  ie  contrary  to 
the  usual  course  of  a  work  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Bajne'B  language   is   full    of  grace    and 


poetry.     It  has  all  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
the  Orient. 

jit    jt   jit 

Liticoln  at  Work,  by  William  0.  Stod- 
dard. Probably  no  one  is  better  acquainted 
with  theevery-day  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  William  0.  ytoddard.oneof  hissecre- 
taries  at  the  White  House  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war.  In  a  series  of 
fascinating  and   most   graphic    chapters, 
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Colonel  Stoddard  pictures  the  gannt,  iin- 
gainlj  young  politician,  his  rapid  and 
m&rveloQS  rise  to  power,  and  that  Btrange 
life  in  the  White  Hoitee,  so  appealing  in 
its  pathos,  its  quaint  humor,  and  the  pro- 
found tragedy  that  lay  iindenieutli  it  all. 
Many  anecdotes  are  told,  throwing  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  times  and  the  man,  and 
the  whole  closes  with  n  powerful  picture 
of  the  impression  produced  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's death,  even  in  the  South,  where 
Colonel  Stoddard  was  at  the  time.  Finely 
illustrated  by  Sears  Gallagher, 

Jt    Jt    jit 

The  ruling  principle  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, absolute  soul-liberty,  now  the  Ameri- 
can idea,  was  originally  the  Itnptist  idea: 
originally  it  belonged  to  BaptisU  alone. 
The  Baptists  in  Massachusetts,  in  Virginia 
and  in  the  Caroliuas  were  banished,  im- 
prisoned, fined  and  whipped  because  tliey 
determined  that  church  and  state  should 
never  be  again  united,  and  religious  per- 
eecntioQ  never  again  be  known  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  attrib- 
utes to  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  earliest  Baptist  churches  in  America, 
the  honor  of  being  "  the  discoverer  of  the 
great  truth,  freedom  of  conscience  in  the 
administration  of  civil  government," 
Again  he  says:  "Freedom  of  conscience, 
unlimited  freedom  of  mind,  was  from  the 
first  a  trophy  of  the  Baptists."  It  was 
the  example  of  a  little  Baptist  chnrch 
near  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
which  all  questions  were  settled  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority,  that  led  the  great  states- 
man to  say  that  he  "considered  u  Baptist 
church  the  only  form  of  pure  demoi-rsicy 
then  existing,  and  had  concluded  that  it 
would  t>e  the  best  plan  of  government  for 
these  American  C()lonit's.''  This  historic 
fact  has  been  sometimes  disputed,  especially 
by  the  Presbyterians,  notably  by  the  late 
Hon.  William  Wirt  Henrj-  of  Virginia, 
who  bad  a  lengthy  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject with  Rev.  Charles  F.  Jame^.  n,D,, 
President  of  Roanoke  Female  College, 
Danville,  Virginia.  Dr.  James  has  exam- 
ined ail  available  original  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  stniggle  for  re- 
ligious liberty  in  Virginia.  Theiminstaking 
fltudcnt  of  history  will  find  in  Dr.  .Tames' 


r 


RBV.  CHARLES  F.  JAMSS.  D.D. 

Docximentarg  Hhlory  of  the  Struggle  for 
tieligioiis  Liberty  in  Virginia  a  reliable 
text  book  for  the  study  of  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  that  have  been  fonght  for 
human  rights  and  have  marked  the  progress 
of  mankind.  This  volume  proves  cou- 
clnsively  that  it  was  left  to  the  Baptists, 
once  "  everywhere  spoken  against,"  to 
teach  their  Protestant  brethren  tlie  lesson 
of  soul-liberty,  and  this  they  did  by  giving 
many  of  their  noblest  sons  as  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

Jl    ^    ^ 

Jam'-s  Fniimore  Cooper,  by  W.  B.  Shu- 
brii'k  Clyiner.  is  one  of  the  series  in 
"Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Ameri- 
cans," published  by  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company,  and  furnishes  a  brief,  readable 
and  authentic  account  of  everything  that 
the  ordinary  reader  cares  to  know  of  the 
life  of  this  great  American  writer  and 
good  man,  whose  personality  has  impressed 
itself  so  deeply  on  the  character  of  many 
thoughtful  renders. 

*     Jt    JH 

The  most  vital  history  is  biography,  bat 
the  length  of  most  biographies  discourages 
many  busy  men  and  women  from  pursuing 
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the  stady  as  they  might  otherwise  wish  to. 
Small,  Maynari  &  Company,  in  presenting 
the  "  Westminster  Biographiee,"  are  giving 
the  public  readable  and  aiitlientit;  accounts 
of  eminent  Englishmen,  in  general  form 
»nd  make-up  uniform  with  that  of  the 
Beacon  Biographies.  Robert  Browning, 
by  Arthur  Waugh,  gives  us  a  picture,  not 
only  of  the  man  but  of  his  surroundings, 
and  indicates  the  relation  in  which  Brown- 
ing stood  to  the  literary  movements  of  his 
time.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  beauty 
of  Browning's  poems  should  first  read  the 
story  of  the  poet's  life. 

In  Frank  Banfield's  Jolm  Wesley,  the 
author  confines  himself  to  giving  the  story 
of  the  founder  of  Methodism  clearly  and 
interestingly,  and  in  the  more  important 
crises  of  his  life  the  author  makes  Wesley 
to  be  his  own  biographer. 

Adam  Duncan,  by  II.  W.  Wilson,  a 
sketch  of  the  great  commander  who  can 
be  ranked  after  only  Nelson  among  his 
contemporaries.  Some  space  is  devoted 
to  the  social  condition  of  the  navy  during 
the  time  of  his  service.  Some  details, 
heretofore  unpublished,  from  the  navy 
records  are  embodied  in  the  account  of  the 
Nore  mutiny.  It  is  an  admirable  biog- 
raphy, 

j>    jt    J* 


'  Napoleon:  77ie  Last 
Phase.  ByLord  Rose- 
bery.  This  volume  is 
a  sharp  criticism  of 
England's  policyafter 
Waterloo.  It  is  a  book 
humanelysympathet- 
ic,  and  aims  to  see  the 
other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  pleii  for  Na- 
poleon's right  to  other 
.,  i.a.™,..r,.rp...Drv"K~.  treatment  at  the 
NAPOLEON.  hands  of  England  is 

made  in  unsparing 
terms.  The  chaptei'  on  Napoleon 
and  the  Democracy  is  masterly.  The 
work  ifl  altogether  a  fascinating  produc- 
tion, and  is  calculated  to  meet  a  want  long 
felt,  vindicating  the  character  of  this 
"Han  of  Destiny."  The  book  is  more 
than  biographicaJ  ;  it  is  a  study,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  during  the  period  of  his  imprison- 


ment at  St.  Helena.  The  treatment  is 
free  from  either  extreme;  it  is  well-bal- 
anced, and  ought  to  be  a  valued  commen- 
tary on  the  Napoleonic  literature  already 
in  hand. 

Jt    j»    Jt 

Smiles  Yoked  With  Sighs,  by  Robert.  J 
Burdette.  A  delightful  volume,  containing 
nineteen  humorous  stories  in  rhyme,  with 


ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE. 


pictures  by  Will  Vawter.  The  author  is 
at  his  best  in  this  humorous  collection. 
A  wholesome  flavor  abounds. 


Rambles  in  Colonial  Byways,  by  Eufus 
Rockwell  Wilson,  in  two  volumes,  is  a 
recoi'd  of  the  writer's  rambles  in  nooks 
and  byways,  so  rich  in  memories  of  the 
past.  The  deep  and  growing  interest  in 
revolutionary  liislory  which  marked  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteeuth  century,  will 
be  quickened  by  these  charmingly- written 
and  haudsomely- illustrated  volumes.  The 
various  patriotic  societies  which  have  done 
so  much  to  create  new  interest  in  the  lives 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  republic 
will  find  new  inspiration  for  devotion  to 
matters  colonial  in  Mr,  Wilson's  Rambles 
in  Colonial  Byways.  It  is  a  book  with 
which  to  interest  the  young  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Republic.  People  who  read 
novels  to  learn  history  will  here  learn  his- 
tory in  a  novel  way. 
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In  the  Alamo,  by  Opie  Read.  This  vol- 
ume is  dignified,  historically,  with  the 
heroism  of  those  immortal  Americans  who 
fought  and  died  in  the  battle  of  the  Alamo, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  early  ex- 
pansion of  United  States  territory.  The 
psychological  element  is  a  strong  feature 
of  the  book.  In  In  the  Alamo  Mr.  Bead 
excels  any  of  his  former  works  in  humor, 
pathos,  and  the  portrayal  of  a  dignified  all- 
conquering  love  when  it  assumes  absolute 
monarchy  over  a  mature  and  strong-hearted 
man. 

jft    jft    j^ 

Pluck  and  Purpose,  by  William  M. 
Thayer,  a  bracing  little  book  for  boys  and 
young  men,  which  makes  it  plain  enough 
that  those  who  "get  there"  must  give  all 
of  themselves  to  the  work  in  hand.  Full 
of  illustrations,  revealing  the  elements  of 
character  that  preceded  the  careers  of 
men  who  "  got  there." 


Religious  Movements  for  Social  Better- 
menty  by  Josiah  Strong.  This  little  volume 
reviews  the  changes  of  the  century  in  re- 
ligious movements.  It  is  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
unchurched.  The  institutional  church 
movement  is  doing  more  than  any  other 
in  reaching  men  with  the  gospel. 

•It    j«    J« 

True  Motherhood  and  Home  Training 
for  Children,  by  James  C.  Fernald,  are 
two  little  gems  on  all -important  and 
timely  themes.  In  these  days,  when  so 
few  are  trained  for  the  lofty  duties  and 
serious  responsibilities  which  marriage 
implies,  these  books  ought  to  be  read  for 
inspiration,  counsel  and  direction.  They 
are  written  in  a  choice  style  and  with  an 
earnest  spirit. 


WHAT  LACK  WE  YET? 
By  Robert  J.  Burdette. 

When  Washington  was  president 

He  was  a  mortal  icicle  ; 
He  never  on  a  railroad  went, 

And  never  rode  a  bicycle. 

He  read  by  no  electric  lamp, 
Ne'er  heard  about  the  Yellowstone  ; 

He  never  licked  a  postage  stamp, 
And  never  saw  a  telephone. 

His  trousers  ended  at  his  knees  ; 

By  wire  he  could  not  snatch  despatch  ; 
He  filled  his  lamp  with  whale-oil  grease, 

And  never  had  a  match  to  scratch. 


But  in  these  days  it's  come  to  pass, 
All  work  is  with  such  dashing  done. 

We've  all  these  things,  but  then,  alas  ! 
We  seem  to  have  no  Washington  ! 


From  *' Smiles  Yoked  IVitk  Sighs r 


■■The  Powers  that  Prey,"  by  Josiah 
Iflint  and  Francis  Walton.  An  altogether 
worthless  book.  Consists  of  a  series  of 
stories  drawn  from  the  disgusting  experi- 
ences of  the  cormpt  and  crimiDnl  clsEses. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
greedier  appetite  for  tainted  literature, 
this  ill-fiaTored  dish  might  have  met  a 
readier  welcome.  It  is  not  coarse  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  debauched 
reader,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  intellectual 
enougli,  on  the  other,  to  engage  the  inter- 
est of  any  ordinarily-intelligent  person. 
It  is  an  effort  to  show  the  political  com- 
plicities and  corruptions  that  are  said  to 
exist  between  the  ]>owers  that  rule  and  the 
criminal  classes.  The  subject  matter  is 
quite  appropriate  for  police  courts,  but  it 
is  hardly  the  entertainment  that  people  of 
the  commonest  literary  taste  will  seek. 
City  officials  and  policemen  are  perhaps 
the  one  class  who  might  spend  an  hoar  or 
two  profitably  with  this  book. 

W.  R.  L.  Smith. 
J)    ji   J) 

"The  Sequel  to  a  Tragedy,"  by  Henry 
C.  Dibble.  A  story  of  the  far  West.  A 
strong  tale  by  Judge  Dibble,  who  is  a 
well-known  Califomian.  His  style  is  clear 
and  vigorous,  and  the  plot  of  his  story  is 
admirably  and  dramatically  constructed. 
The  tale  turns  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
wrong  man  for  filching  money  from  the 
mails.  The  situation  is  interesting  and 
complicated,  and  works  out  to  a  denone- 
ment  with  many  thrilling  happenings. 
The  book  Is  a  notable  one  and  will  attract 
attention. 

j»   j»   jt 

"  The  Engrafted  Rose,"  by  Emma 
Brooke.  A  story  of  £nglish  life  in  detail. 
Admirably  written  and  of  great  interest 
throughout. 


"  Vestry  of  the  Basins,"  by  Sarah  P. 
McL.  Green.  Illustrated  with  drawings 
by  Otto  H.  Bacher,  and  from  photographs 
by  Clifton  Johnson.  A  new  edition, 
handsomely  illustrated.  A  book  contain- 
ing genuine  fun  and  human  sympathy.  A 
readable  book,  and  of  unusual  interest  to 
the  lover  of  the  romantic. 

J)    J)    J) 

"The  Day  of  Wrath,"  by  Mauras 
Jokai.  A  strong  novel,  a  tale  of  suffering 
of  the  revolution  in  Hungary  of  1848,  a 
picture  of  the  superstitious  ignorance  of 
the  peasantry,  with  scenes  so  dramatic 
that,  despite  all  the  horrors  depicted,  it 
fascinates  and  holds  the  reader  to  the  end. 
The  description  of  the  plague -stricken 
land  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  modern 
literature.  Some  of  the  characters  are  so 
welt  drawn  that  the  deepest  emotions  are 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  readers,  who 
can  scarcely  wait  for  the  denouement.  We 
admire  Maria  Kamienszka,  we  are  horri- 
fied when  in  the  presence  of  the  "  death- 
bird,"  we  laugh  over  the  antics  of  Kord&j 
whose  grotesque  adventure  in  the  dog- 
kennel  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  hnmor,  we 
despise  the  self-elected  leader  of  the  mob, 
and  admire  the  gallant  soldier,  General 
V^rtessy, 

The  translation  is  admirable,  and  the 
book  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  sensations 
of  the  season.  John  De  Morgan. 

jit   jf  jn 

Sons  of  the  Covenant,  by  Samuel 
Gordon.  It  has  in  it  the  aroma  of  the 
Old  Testament.  There  is  no  pharaisaic 
life  in  the  leading  characters,  no  fling 
at  other  religions  nor  bitter  feeling  from 
Jewish  persecutions.  It  is  a  book  worthy 
a  place  in  every  Sunday-school  and  home 
in  the  land. 
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Lord  Linlithgow,  by  Morley  Boberts. 
In  Lord  Linlithgow,  Mr.  Koberts  has  left 
Cairo,  the  scene  of  his  former  novel.  From 
a  literary  point  of  view  the  advance  over 
the  former  book  is  obvious  enough,  not 
only  in  dramatic  power,  but  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  actual  personages  which  Mr. 
Roberts  is  so  fond  of  introducing  as  char- 
acters in  his  novels.  The  obvious  point 
of  the  book  is  the  solution  of  the  question, 
"  Is  a  man  justified  in  doing  what  he 
thinks  is  honorable  to  save  another,  a 
party,  the  nation  ?'*  The  answer  is  not 
conclusive.  Young  Harford's  shame  and 
remorse  run  through  well-nigh  one-third 
of  the  book. 

ji    ji    ji 

My  New  Curate, 

It  is  seldom  that  a  book  appears  possess- 
ing so  many  claims  of  interest  for  both 
reader  and  reviewer  as  *•  fly  New 
Curate." 

Until  the  appearance  of  Father  Shee- 
han's  work  English  literature  was  almost 
barren  in  the  way  of  a  truthful,  charming 
and  fascinating  portraiture  of  the  friendly 
relations  and  the  strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  the  Irish  people  and  their 
priesthood. 

Daniel  O'Connell's  dictum,  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  is 
lucidly  depicted  in  this  interesting  work. 
For  those  not  of  the  household  of  the 
faith,  what  to  them  appears  as  the  mysteri- 
ous influence  of  the  priest  over  his  people 
is  more  than  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  the 
facile  pen  of  the  gifted  author.  This  in- 
fluence, founded  upon  the  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  the  Irish  priests  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  together  with 
the  supernatural  character  of  his  sacred 
office,  are  found  to  be  the  perennial  well- 
springs  of  this  intimate  kinship  between 
priests  and  people. 

A  fellow-countryman  of  the  reverend 
author,  in  his  immortal  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
gives  us  some  idea  of  this  same  relation- 
ship between  the  Anglican  clergy  and 
their  people.  Ian  Maclaren  renders  a 
similar  service  for  Scotland,  and  all  of  us 
have  read   with  more  than  delight  The 


Letters  of  a  Country  Curate,  of  Yoes  Le 
Querdec. 

It  seems  to  be  beyond  controversy  that 
a  work  evoking  such  wide-spread  interest 
as  My  Neto  Curate^  especially  when  we 
consider  the  high  intelligence  of  most  of 
its  readers  in  the  clerical  profession, 
possesses  a  truer  grasp  and  deeper  psycho- 
logical insight  into  the  complex,  not  to 
say  sacred,  relation  between  the  true 
pastor  and  his  faithful  people  ;  and  thus 
iuferentially  surpasses  all  its  predecessors. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it 
must  be  evident  that  no  one  but  a  priest 
can  fully  and  clearly  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings, the  sentiments  and  the  difficulties  of 
another  priest.  No  one  else  has  the 
advantage  of  knowing  the  inner  actions  as 
well  as  the  motives  of  a  true  Soggarth 
Aroon. 

Father  Dan,  as  the  learned,  gentle  and 
fatherly  pastor  of  his  flock,  is  a  type  of  a 
generation  of  clergymen  that  stands  out 
in  pleasing  contrast  to  men  of  more 
mcuiern  ideas;  while  the  enthusiasm,  the 
brilliant  talents  and  the  tireless  energy  of 
his  new  curate.  Father  Letheby,  become 
the  exponent  of  the  well-trained  ecclesias- 
tic of  the  present  generation. 

The  comparison  thus  formed  between 
that  which  is  passing  away,  estimable  and 
lovely  though  it  be,  forms  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  vigorous,  even  though  some- 
what rash,  zeal  of  the  energizing  young 
curate. 

To  devout  Catholics  the  character  of 
Alice  will  be  of  special  interest,  on  account, 
of  her  saintly  submission  to  a  painful 
malady. 

The  amiable  character,  the  winning 
grace,  the  sincere  piety  of  Bittra  Champion, 
the  daughter  of  the  harsh  and  unfeeling 
landlord,  and  the  heroine  of  the  story,  is 
skilfully  drawn,  and  it  is  therefore  only 
natural  that  Ormsby  should  be  so  strongly 
attracted  by  her  as  to  embrace  her  faith 
and  seek  her  hand  in  marriage. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  our 
readers  to  be  told  that  a  French  transla- 
tion, made  by  Father  Bruneau,  is  meeting 
with  a  success  similar  to  the  original. 

Isidore  Meisteb. 
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A  Day*s  Song.  By  John  Stuart  Thomson.  The  verse  of 
Mr.  Thomson  reveals  feeling  and  refinement,  a  well- 
developed  spiritual  nature  aud  a  large  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  It  is  simple  and  musical,  and  is  expressed 
with  the  genius  of  learning. 

PIppa  Passes.  By  Robert  Browning.  With  Decorations 
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Our  Master*s  Church.    By  Elmer  Allen  Bess. 

This  little  volume  of  two  hundred  and  two  pages  takes  as 
a  text  the  words,  **  Take  the  Church  and  the  world  as  you 
find  them  and  try  patiently  to  lead  them  to  Christ.**  It  is 
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TWO  AWARDS  AT  PARIS. 

Coke  Dandruff  Cure  Carries  off  Both 

Prizes  for  Hair  Preparations  at 

the  Paris  Exposition, 


In  competition  with  all  the  world,  Coke 
Dandruff  Cure,  manufactured  by  the  A.  R. 
Bremer  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  awarded 
the  medal  and  special  prize  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  As  a  preparation  for  hair  and 
scalp  and  also  as  a  toilet  article,  it  has 
carried  off  full  honors,  all  the  more  notice- 
able,  as  heretofore  France  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  great  manufacturing  center 
for  such  articles. 
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Glimpses  of  Japan. 

By  ROBERT  STUART  MACARTHUR. 


Amusing  was  the  departure  of  the 
steamer  from  Honolulu.  Many  enthusi- 
astic friends  crowned  the  traveler  with 
the  lets,  or  garlands,  which  the  Hawaiian 
women  make  with  rare  skill  and  beauty. 
The  journey  across  the  Pacific  to  Yoko- 
hama was  delightful  in  the  extreme.  The 
weather  was  warm  and  clear,  and  the 
ocean  fully  justified  its  name  "Pacific." 

A  number  of  missionaries  were  on  their 
way  back  to  different  parts  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  several  Russian  physicians 
were  on  board  who,  after  spending  some 
time  in  Japan,  intended  to  visit  Vladivo- 
stock.  One  of  the  missionaries  was  an  in- 
teresting young  Chinese  woman  known 
as  Nu  King  Eng,  M.  D.  Her  name  means 
Golden  Nightingale  Grant.  After  having 
taken  degrees  in  two  medical  colleges,  she 
was  on  her  way  to  China  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  to  teach  religion  among  the 
people  of  her  country. 

Large  numbers  of  Chinese  emigrants 
were  in  the  steerage  of  the  ship.  It  was 
affirmed  by  the  officers  of  the  ship  that 
they  were  carr^nng  not  less  than  half  a 
million  dollars  in  specie  back  to  China,  as 


the  result  of  their  savings  in  America. 
An  article  of  their  creed  is  that  their  souk 
cannot  rest  in  peace  if  their  bodies  are 
buried  outside  of  China.  As  a  result,  they 
make  a  contract  with  the  steamship  com- 
pany to  carry  them  back  to  China,  dead  or 
living.  Several  of  these  emigrants  died 
on  board  the  ship,  but  their  bodies  were 
hastily  embalmed  and  kept  on  board.  The 
Chinese  constantly  played  games  of 
chance.  Some  of  them,  it  was  said,  had 
gambled  away  almost  all  that  they  had 
earned  in  America  during  a  sojourn  of 
years. 

Crossing  the  line  was  a  unique  experi- 
ence. This  line  is  the  i8oth  meridian;  it 
marks  the  division  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  hemispheres,  and  is  the  ex- 
act antipode  of  Greenwich.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom to  drop  a  day  on  crossing  this  line. 
Going  westward  we  lose  a  day ;  returning 
by  the  same  route  we  recover  the  lost  day. 
But  going  back  to  America  by  another 
route,  so  far  as  the  calendar  is  concerned, 
we  never  recover  the  lost  day.  We  passed 
thus  at  once  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 
There  were  the  usual  jokes  on  board  the 
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ship  regarding  the  grating  of  the  ship's 
keel  on  the  line  as  it  was  crossed.  Some 
times  a  glass  is  specially  prepared  to  im- 
pose on  the  inexperienced,  and  by  having 
a  cobweb  thread  across  the  lens  they  are 
able  actually  "to  see  the  line"  as  the  ship 
crosses  it. 

As  we  neared  the  "Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun"  night  was  coming  on,  and  in  the 


gurgle  and  to  shake  his  hand  in  second 
childhood.  The  jinrikisha  man  wears  a 
mushroom  hat  and  black  or  blue  tights,  if 
indeed  he  be  not  bareheaded  and  bare- 
legged. If  the  jinrikisha  had  pneumatic 
tires  it  would  give  the  very  poetry  of  mo- 
tion, and  would  be  the  ideal  vehicle  of  the 
world.  Later,  this  writer  was  carried  six 
miles  in  forty-two  minutes  by  two  jinriki- 


A  JINRIKISHA  RIDE. 


gathering  shadows  and  the  falling  rain 
we  had  our  first  view  of  Yokohama.  The 
next  morning  the  sun  was  shining  bright- 
ly, and  the  first  experience  of  a  ride  in  a 
jinrikisha  was  had. 

This  was  a  laughable  experience.  One 
felt  that  he  was  an  overgrown  baby  as  lie 
was  carried  along  in  this  unusual  fashion. 
He  felt  almo.st  disposed  to  crow  and  to 


sha  men.  Ordinarily  a  man  has  to  care 
for  his  horse,  but  with  a  jinrikisha  man 
for  a  horse,  the  horse  will  care  for  the 
rider,  contributing  in  every  possible  way 
to  his  comfort.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  jinrikisha  is  a  peculiarly  Japanese 
institution ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Rev.  Jonathan  Goble,  who  at 
one  time  was  on  Commodore  Perr\-'s  fla;j- 
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ship,  and  who  later  went  to  Japan  as  a 
Baptist  missionary.  Some  Japanese 
authorities  deny  that  it  was  thus  sug- 
gested, but  there  is  good  ground  for  be- 
lieving in  its  origin  as  an  evolution  of  the 
baby  carriage  of  America.  Mr.  Goble  de- 
signed it  with  a  view  to  carrying  his  wife, 
who  was  an  invalid,  with  him  on  his  vari- 
ous missionary  journeys.    It  is  now  found 


tions  of  the  word  sha,  standing  for  vari- 
ous carriages,  such  as  gun-carriage,  elec- 
tric-car, velocipede  and  still  other  wheeled 
vehicles. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Yokohama 
was  only  a  fishing  village  when,  in  1854. 
Commodore  Perry  entered  the  bay. 

Now  Yokohama  is  a  great  and  rapidly 
growing  city.    Then  Japan  was  barely  in- 


YOKOIIAM.V,   P.\NOR.\MA   WITH    HARBOR. 


in  China,  Ceylon,  India,  and  other  parts 
of  the  East.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
interesting — jin,  man;  riki,  power;  sha, 
wheel  or  carriage — it  is  thus  a  man-power 
wheel  or  carriage.  Facetiously  it  has 
been  called  a  "Pullman"  carriage.  There 
are  many  other  combinations  of  sha,  such 
as  ba-sha,  meaning  a  horse-carriage,  and 
gyii-sha,  meaning  an  ox-cart;  and  so 
through  more  than  half  a  dozen  combina- 


ducod  to  make  treaties  with  outside  peo- 
ple*; now  she  is  their  earnest  pupil. 
Japan  is  fast  taking  her  place  among  the 
great  and  progressive  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  last  score  of  years  she  has 
made  more  history  for  herself  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. Within  a  generation  she  has  ac- 
complished a  wonderful  transformation. 
She  first  overthrew  ihc  usiir[)ations  of  the 
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emperor's  functions  by  the  shogun,  and 
in  1868  she  restored  the  emperor  to  actual 
power. 

A  few  hints  of  Japanese  history  at  this 
point  will  be  instructive.  When  Marco 
Polo,  in  1295,  returned  from  his  travels 
in  China  he  gave  the  world  its  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  Japanese  Empire.  While  in 
China  he  had  been  told  of  an  island  called 
"Cipango,"  in  the  high  seas,  1,500  miles 


fewer  than  three  thousand  small  islands. 
Many  volcanic  peaks  rise  on  these  islands 
to  a  great  elevation.  The  highest  of  these 
is  Fujisan,  better  known  to  us  as  Fuji- 
yama, "No-Awo-Such  mountain,"  or 
"Rich  Scholar,"  or  "matchless  moun- 
tain." This  glorious  mountain  is  seen 
from  many  parts  of  Japan.  It  is  nearly 
conical  in  shape,  although  the  volcanic 
eruption  in  1707  somewhat  deformed  one 


I-UJISAN,  OK  FUJiVAMA. 


from  the  continent.  From  this  name  the 
Japanese  derived  the  word  "Nippon";  to 
this  they  prefixed  the  word  "Dai,"  mean- 
ing great,  and  so  they  called  tiieir  islands 
Dai  Nippon.  This  name  they  still  use. 
Europeans  transformed  the  name  into 
Japon  or  Japan,  meaning  "Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun."  Marco  Polo's  discovery 
produced  a  profound  impression.  Japan 
consists  of  four  large  islands,  and  not 


of  its  sides.  It  frequently  appears  in 
paintings  of  many  landscapes,  though 
they  are  far  distant  from  it.  It  is  sixty 
miles  from  Tokyo.  For  ten  months  of 
the  year  its  top  is  covered  with  snow.  Its 
height  is  put  down  at  12,365  feet,  al- 
though a  few  feet  more  or  less  are  reck- 
oned in  order  to  give  it  as  many  thou- 
sands as  there  are  months  in  the  year,  and 
so  many  hundreds  as  there  are  days  in  the 
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year.  This  mountain  is  in  some  sense  an 
object  of  religious  reverence,  and  large 
numbers  of  pilgrims  annually  visit  it. 
The  Japanese  love  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful, and  a  skillful  appeal  is  made  to  this 
feeling  in  the  location  of  Buddhist  and 
Shinta  temples  and  shrines.  Asamayama 
is  a  mountain  over  8,000  feet  high,  and  it 
has  the  additional  interest  of  being  an 
active  volcano.  Its  crater  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference  and  the  rumbling 
noise  which  it  gives  forth  can  often  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
its  base. 

E)oubtless  the  long  line  of  islands 
stretching  from  Kamtschatka  to  Borneo 
is  the  product  of  volcanic  action.  In 
1854  there  was  a  series  of  shocks,  fol- 
lowed by  tidal  waves,  and  in  1891  there 
was  a  severe  shock  in  the  main  island. 
Doubtless  Fujiyama  was  thrown  up  to 
its  sublime  height  as  a  volcano.  Lakes 
are  numerous  in  the  mountain  districts. 
There  is  a  legend  that  Biwa,  the  largest 
lake  in  the  main  island,  came  into 
existence  in  a  single  night  when  Fuji- 
yama, 300  miles  distant,  was  thrown  up 
to  its  present  height.  There  are  no  rivers 
of  great  size  in  Japan,  the  islands  being 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  great  rivers. 

The  Ainos  are  a  distinct  race ;  probably 
they  are  the  original  peoples  of  the  isl- 
ands.  Physically  they  are  a  sturdy  peo- 
ple, being  characterized  by  bushy  heads 
of  hair,  great  beards  and  an  abundant 
growth  of  hair  on  the  entire  body.  They 
have  very  few  arts,  no  written  language, 
no  pictorial  writing,  and  only  the  rudest 
implements  and  the  vaguest  religious 
ideas. 

The  Shinto  religion  is  rightly  regarded 
as  the  primitive  belief  of  the  Japanese 
people;  it  is  a  mixture  of  ancestor  and 
\ature  worship.  It  is  ndw  more  politi- 
cal than  religious.     As  early,  as  A.  D.  284 


Chinese  literature  was  introduced  into 
Japan.  For  perhaps  3,000  years  before 
the  Christian  era  China  was  one  of  the 
cultured  nations  of  the  earth  and  a  thor- 
oughly civilized  people  long  before  the 
Japanese  hid  emerged  into  a  recognized 
existence.  The  Japanese  have  borrowed, 
in  great  part,  from  the  Chinese  their  lan- 
guage, philosophy  and  religion.  Every- 
thing Chinese  was  once  esteemed  and  its 
learning  gfreatly  sought.  This  respect  for 
the  Chinese  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  system  of  official  rank,  as  well  as 
so  many  other  things  Chinese. 

In  1542  the  Portuguese  made  their  first 
appearance  in  Japan.  Father  Francis 
Xavier  arrived  in  Japan  August  15,  1549. 
Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  his  powers 
as  a  miracle- worker,  although  he  himself 
did  not  claim  such  powers.  In  1573 
Nagasaki  was  nominally  a  Christian  city. 
Finally  the  people  in  different  parts  of 
Japan  arose  against  the  Jesuits,  and  they 
were  severely  persecuted  and  later  ban- 
ished from  the  country.  Next  came  the 
English  and  the  Dutch,  seeking  trade. 
Many  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits  led  the  Japanese  greatly  to  dis- 
trust all  foreigners;  and  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese,  as 
well  as  the  distrust,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  kept  Japan  closed  for  many 
years.  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  made  many  attempts  to 
open  intercourse  with  Japan,  but  all  were 
rebuffed. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  in 
1848,  was  an  active  cause  of  the  opening 
of  negotiations  with  Japan.  It  was  de- 
sirable that  steamers  be  run  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hong  Kong,  a  distance  of 
about  6,000  miles,  but  it  was  important 
that  a  coaling  station  be  found  on  the 
Japanese  islands.  Commodore  Perry, 
after  many  international  discussions  and 
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painful  delays,  entered  Yedo  Bay  July 
8th,  1853,  with  the  "Plymouth**  and  the 
"Saratoga."  As  the  two  steam  frigates 
and  some  sloops-of-war  ploughed  through 
the  peaceful  water  every  height  along  the 
shore  was  alive  with  troops  and  alarmed 
people.  On  February  2d,  1854,  Commo- 
dore Perry  again  appeared  in  Yedo  Bay. 
On  March  31st,  1854,  the  signing  of  ne- 
gotiations took  place  and  the  first  formal 
treaty  with  any  Western  country  was 
completed,  Japan  was  opened,  and  Amer- 
ica was  honored.  Finally  the  old  feudalism 
of  Japan  was  overthrown;  a  daimios,  a 
class  of  feudal  lords,  had  to  renounce  their 
power,  and  shoguns,  sometimes  called 
"tycoons,"  the  major-domos  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  had  to  lose  their  influence. 

It  was  found  in  1865  that  several  Chris- 
tian communities  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nagasaki  had  maintained  in  secret  an  ex- 
istence ever  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  late  as  1868  the  public  edict  boards  an- 
nounced that  '*the  evil  sect  called  Chris- 
tian is  strictly  prohibited."  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Japanese  identified  all  Christians 
with  the  persecuting  Jesuits  of  earlier 
centuries.  Ministers  of  foreign  powers 
remonstrated,  and  in  March,  1872,  Chris- 
tians who  were  exiled  were  permitted  to 
return  and  persecutions  for  religious  be- 
lief were  ended  in  Japan. 

Many  of  our  missionaries  are  doing 
noble  work  in  Japan.  The  Mary  L.  Colby 
Home,  in  Yokohama,  is  beautiful  for  situ- 
ation and  is  greatly  honored  for  the 
superb  service  which  it  has  rendered  in 
the  education  of  Japanese  women.  Many 
of  the  girls  who  are  trained  in  this  insti- 
tution carry  with  them  to  their  heathen 
homes  the  influences  of  a  refined  culture 
and  a  beautiful  womanhood.  Thev  are 
exposed  to  great  temptations  in  their  so- 
cial life,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  loyal  to  the  higher  principles  taught 


them  in  this  school  and  in  other  similar 
institutions. 

The  Baptists  have  a  vigorous  native 
church  in  Yokohama,  and  also  a  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  which  training  is  given  in 
theology,  in  New  Testament  literature, 
and  in  practical  missionary  work  among 
the  Japanese.  Several  of  the  students  of 
this  theological  seminary  were  among  the 
bravest  soldiers  during  the  recent  war 
with  China,  and  they  won  honors  for  their 
Japanese  patriotism  as  truly  as  for  their 
religious  loyalty  and  heroism.  Many  of 
the  Japanese  officials  had  feared  that  if 
their  young  men  adopted  what  they  called 
a  foreign  religion,  they  might  not  be  loyal 
as  Japanese  soldiers;  but  the  bravery  of 
these  theological  students  was  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  win  the  approval  of  all 
their  superior  officers  and  to  merit  the 
praise  of  all  the  civil  authorities. 

Kamakura  is  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Yokohama.  Once  there  was  a  large  city 
in  this  place ;  and  for  nearly  300  years  it 
was  the  political  capital  of  Eastern  Japan. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Minomoto  family ; 
and  Yoritomo,  who  established  the  sho- 
gunate  in  1192,  made  it  his  capital.  The 
town  was  repeatedly  sacked  and  burned. 
It  was  here,  on  the  seashore,  that  the 
Mongol  Ambassadors  of  Kublai  Khan, 
who  had  been  sent  to  demand  the  submis- 
sion of  Japan,  were  beheaded.  It  seems 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  great  city 
could  have  once  been  on  this  spot  and 
almost  no  traces  of  its  existence  now  ap- 
pear ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  like 
all  Japanese  cities,  it  was  built  mostly  of 
kindling  wood  and  rice  paper.  There 
were  no  deep  foundations,  no  durable  ma- 
terials, and  a  great  fire  or  the  flight  of 
years  would  soon  leave  no  trace  of  the 
city. 

The  Shinto  temple  of  Hachiman,  one  of 
the  deified  heroes  of  Japan,  is  an  object 
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of  much  interest.     We  give  a  view  of  the 
gateway  common  to  all  Shinto  temples. 

These  are  found  in  every  part  of  Japan. 
Shintoism  is  now  the  national  religion. 
Its  temples  are  very  much  plainer  than 
those  of  Buddhism.  These  posts,  with 
their  cross-pieces,  are  called  "torii."  As 
a  rule  the  approach  to  these  temples  is 
spanned  by  one  or  more  of  these  "torii." 
Tt   is   now   generally   admitted  that  this 


has  a  supreme  place  in  ecclesiastical  art. 
It  is  of  bronze,  is  forty  feet  high  and 
ninety-seven  feet  in  circumference. 

It  seems  to  stand  in  the  nave  of  a  cathe- 
dral whose  walls  are  grand  hills  and  cam- 
phor and  icho  trees.  There  was  an  earlier 
image  here  of  wood,  which  was  destroyed 
in  a  tempest ;  then  this  one  was  erected, 
having  been  begun  in  1252.  Without 
doubt  there  was  once  a  temple  over  the 
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siruaure  was  originally  a  perch  for  the 
birds  offered  to  the  gods ;  the  purpose  to 
be  served  by  the  fowls  thus  offered  was  to 
announce  the  approach  of  daybreak.  The 
structure  is  now  simply  a  symbol  and  a 
decoration.  Wherever  these  are  seen  it 
is  known  that  the  worship  of  Shinto  is 
conspicuous  and  honored.  But  the  great 
object  of  interest  at  Kamakura  is  the  "Dai 
Butsu,"  or  Great  Buddha.     This  statue 


image,  but  the  sea  swept  in  and  destroyed 
it  in  1494,  since  which  time  the  great 
figure  has  been  exposed  to  all  the  ele- 
ments. Within  it  there  is  a  sort  of  chapel, 
into  which  devotees  and  tourists  may  go. 
Its  walls  are  covered  with  bits  of  paper  on 
which  prayers  are  written.  No  one  can 
tell  how  so  enormous  an  amount  of  bronze 
was  cast,  nor  how  the  image  was  placed 
in  position.     The  eyes  are  said  to  be  of 
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in  its  general  air,  is  like  the  British  colo- 
nial towns  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  early  days  the  Bluff  was 
used  for  shooting  or  for  pedestrian  exer- 
cises; now  it  is  covered  by  the  beautiful 
residences  of  foreigners.  Some  of  the 
hospitals  and  consulates  are  located  here. 
Natives  are  not  allowed  to  live  on  the 
Bluff,  except  they  are  in  the  employ  of 
foreigners ;  and  foreigners  are  not  allowed 


Bluff  are  charmingly  located,  are  superb 
in  themselves,  and  are  in  the  midst  of 
tasteful  gardens.  A  little  beyond  the 
residences  are  the  rifle-range  and  the 
race- course. 

The  Japanese  baby  is  a  model  baby  so 
far  as  keeping  quiet  is  concerned.  He 
may  be  seen  as  he  is  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  little  brothers  or  sisters  while  they 
run  about  in  earnest  play  or  attending  to 
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to  live  elsewhere,  unless  they  are  in  the 
employ  of  natives.  Formerly  English 
and  French  soldiers  were  posted  on  the 
Bluff  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
countrymen,  but  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  cultivation  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Japanese  have  made  it  un- 
necessary to  furnish  protection  of  this 
kind.     Many   of   the   residences   on   the 


various  duties.  His  head  bobs  up  and 
down  or  lies  over  on  his  shoulder  without 
any  support,  and  as  it  is  uncovered  it  is 
freely  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  blazing 
sun.  One  would  think  the  brains  of  the 
children  would  be  well-nigh  roasted  by 
the  heat.  They  are,  however,  seldom 
heard  to  cry  as  they  are  carried  in  this 
fashion  through  the  streets  by  their  broth- 
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ers  and  sisters.  It  has  often  been  the 
subject  of  remark  that  Japanese  babies 
are  so  seldom  known  to  cry,  and  no  satis- 
factory explanation  has  yet  been  given  for 
their  phenomenal  respect  tor  the  comfort 
of  others  in  this  regard. 

Great  and  marvellous  are  the  methods 
which  Japanese  women  employ  for  dress- 
ing their  beautiful  black  hair.  It  is  ar- 
ranged in  various  striking  shapes,  some- 
times resembling  a  bird  and  other  times 
various  flowers,  while  it  is  held  in  place 
by  pomades  and  a  startling  array  of  pins. 
It  is  said  that  when  carefully  dressed  it 
need  not  be  dressed  again  for  several 
days.  The  Japanese  women  sleep  on  a 
wooden  pillow,  which  comes  directly  un- 
der the  neck.  This  pillow  does  not  dis- 
arrange the  peculiar  dressing  of  the  hair, 
however  much  it  may  be  supposed  to 
fatigue  the  neck  that  rests  upon  it.  Sel- 
dom do  the  women  wear  any  covering  for 
the  head  except  their  own  beautiful  and 
abundant  black  hair. 

The  Japanese  people  as  a  whole  are 
diminutive  people.  It  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  habit  of  sitting  on  their  heels 
for  centuries  has  shortened  their  legs ;  for 
their  shortness  is  in  their  legs  rather  than 
in  their  bodies.  The  army  officials  gener- 
ally have  adopted  European  dress  and 
many  other  European  customs;  but  it  is 
still  difficult  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
learn  to  sit  on  chairs  or  seats  of  any  kind 
except  they  sit  in  some  way  on  their  feet. 

The  Japanese  women  are  extremely  at- 
tractive in  their  native  dress,  and  they 
ought  never  to  wear  European  garments. 
When  so  dressed  they  are  at  once  com- 
pared with  the  finest-looking  British  and 
American  women,  and  then  they  appear 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  They  are  then 
completely  disillusionized.  Their  curved 
figures  cannot  stand  European  clothes; 
their  turned-in  toes  may  be  modest  and 


perhaps  in  a  way  graceful,  as  with  them 
they  grip  their  clattering  sandals,  but  if 
Japanese  women  are  wise  they  will  never 
appear  in  European  boots  and  dresses. 
Fortunately  many  are  now  daring  not  to 
blacken  their  teeth  and  shave  their  eye- 
brows. It  was  a  horrible  commentary  on 
the  nation  that  the  only  way  a  married 
woman  could  be  trusted  was  by  making 
herself  abominably  ugly.  Fortunately 
this  barbarous  custom  is  noAV  niore  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
It  is  said  that  Japanese  politeness,  like 
their  famous  lacquer-work,  is  only  on  the 
outside.  Perhaps  this  is  largely  so;  but 
better  politeness  than  rudeness  in  any 
case.  I  can  well  understand  that  many 
Japanese  are  shocked  at  the  rough  and 
rude  ways  of  many  Americans ;  really,  we 
may  learn  valuable  lessons  from  them  in 
regard  to  politeness.  The  Golden  Rule 
given  by  Christ  formulates  the  true  spirit 
of  courtesy,  and  is  the  highest  law  of  eti- 
quette. Politeness  is  a  religious  virtue 
in  whatever  people  found.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  our  Lord,  in  all  the 
nobler  senses  of  the  term,  was  a  "gen- 
tleman.'' 


DISCIPLINED. 
By  Charles  Blanden. 

Love  once  caught  his  mother's  doves, 

Plucked  them  every  one. 
Quoth  he :    "When  her  team  she  sees, 

ril  enjoy  the  fun." 
But  his  merriment  was  brief, 

Venus  quickly  spied, 
Ordered  him  into  the  shafts 

And  the  lash  applied. 
Said  she:    "When  on  gentleness 

Love  inflicteth  pain. 
It  is  time  that  he  should  know 

Bridle,  bit  and  rein." 

From  "A  Valley  Muse." 
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By  W.  L-  LOCKWCX)D- 


Miking  camps  rise  and  fall  more  quick- 
ly than  do  South  American  republics. 
They  have  their  vogues  as  have  the  fash- 
ions, and  the  diggings  that  to-day  form 
the  Mecca  toward  which  thousands  of 
feverish  and  eager  fortune  hunters 
scurry,  to-morrow  may  be  deserted. 

The  history  of  the  early  days  in  Cali- 
fornia is  but  repeating  itself  now  in  the 
colder  land  of  the  North;  but  with  far 
severer  tax  upon  the  pluck  and  endurance 
of  the  men  who  seek  fortune  there. 

The  old  Cassiar  of  Northern  British 
Columbia  has  passed  into  mining  history 
these  score  of  years.  The  Klondike  still 
holds  its  own  in  singular  example.  Atlin 
was  for  a  time,  and  now  is  not.  Cape 
Nome  for  the  nonce  claims  the  world's  at- 
tention. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  gold  field  means 
much  in  many  ways  to  general  commerce 
and  mankind  at  large.  It  is  an  oft-dem- 
onstrated axiom  that  more  money  is  ex- 
pended in  the  settlement  and  development 
of  a  mining  camp  than  is  ever  taken  out 
by  the  brawn  and  energy  drawn  thither 
through  the  thirst  for  sudden  riches. 
Merchants,  outfitters  and  transportation 
corporations  are  the  ones  most  benefited. 
Their  profit  is  assured,  irrespective  of  the 
richness  or  worthlessness  of  the  prospec- 
tive field.  So  it  is  that  the  commercial 
world  feels  most  directly  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  storehouse  of  Dame  Nature's 
laboratory.  The  effect  is  immediate  in  the 
case  of  placer  diggings;  but  time  brings 
equal  tribute  and  of  more  lasting  nature 


when  capital  comes  forward  in  the  cavwc 
of  quartz. 

Of  the  stampedes  that  have  come  in 
recent  years,  the  one  to  the  Atlin  field,  in 
British  Columbia,  was  the  briefest;  and 
already  the  world  is  forgetting  that  thou- 
sands braved  the  rigors  of  the  Arctic 
winter  to  seek  sudden  fortune  there,  and 
that  the  public  prints  but  so  recently  con- 
tained glowing  accounts  of  the  alleged 
fabulous  richness  of  its  fields. 

When  news  first  came  of  the  placer 
strike  there  in  the  summer  of  1898,  not 
only  the  professional  and  prospective 
miner  gave  close  heed,  but  the  commercial 
world,  as  well,  pricked  up  its  ears  and  be- 
gan to  rub  its  hands  in  anticipant  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  another  rush 
northward.  The  Government  of  British 
Columbia  took  a  hand  in  what  it  appar- 
ently believed  to  be  "the  richest  strike  in 
the  North."  It  was  the  first  seemingly 
rich  placer  ground  that  had  been  discov- 
ered in  its  northern  possessions,  and 
mindful  of  what  the  Klondike  field  had 
done  for  the  development  and  revenue  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  the  officials  at 
Victoria  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity. 

However  great  a  part  agents  of  the 
transportation  companies  may  have  had 
in  painting  all  reports  of  the  new  "strike" 
in  the  most  vivid  and  glowing  colors, 
matters  not.  That  is  reckoned  as  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  their  business — ^at  least  by 
themselves,  if  not  by  thq  average  traveling 
miner.    In  all  fairness,  it  may  be  assumed 
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that  there  were  many  of  public  station  in 
the  Provincial  Government  who  honestly 
beHeyed  that  the  Atlin  field  would  eclipse 
in  richness  the  justly  famed  bonanza  land 
to  the  north. 

Little  development  work  had  been  done 
in  the  district  before  the  fall  of  '98  set  in ; 
but  placer  gold  had  been  found  over  quite 
a  large  area  of  waterways  tributary  to 
Atlin  Lake.  Not  only  was  the  ■  yellow 
metal  found  in  the  streams  and  gulches, 


ficial  prospecting.  No  systematic  devel- 
opment work  had  been  undertaken  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  no  brush 
had  then  scraped  over  any  extent  of  bed- 
rock. Surface  indications  were  fair.  That 
was  all. 

Yet  the  district  was  staked  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  and  from  lake  to  lake. 
Butchers,  bakers,  candlestick  makers, 
laborers  and  detachable  humanity  in  gen- 
eral had  rushed  in  from  all  approachable 
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but  upon  the  benches  in  many  localities. 
Stranger  still,  it  was  dug  from  the  very 
grass  roots.  The  ever  mercurial  pros- 
pector and  the  ever  inventive  transporta- 
tion man  at  once  set  to  figuring  in  their 
own  hopeful  and  liberal  way,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  world  was  soon  given  to  un- 
derstand that  a  second  Klondike  had  been 
rliscovered.  The  reports  that  went  forth 
broadcast   were  based  simply  on   super- 


localities  early  in  the  summer.  Skaguay 
was  well  nigh  deserted.  Laborers  on  the 
White  Pass  Railway  dropped  pick  and 
drill,  and  footed  it  over  the  mountains  to 
the  new  fields. 

Under  the  then  existing  mining  laws 
of  British  Columbia  the  holder  of  a  Free 
Miner's  Certificate  was  permitted  to  stake 
a  hundred-foot  claim  on  every  creek  in  the 
district.    Furthermore,  he  could  .stake  for 
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every  friend  or  acquaintance  for  whom  he 
cared  to  purchase  a  certificate.  In  con- 
sequence the  new  field  was  thoroughly 
staked  and  covered  very  early  in  the  sum- 
mer by  a  comparatively  limited  number  of 
persons,  considering  the  many  miles  of 
creeks,  benches  and  gulches  the  district 
afforded.  This  was  done  without  any 
prospecting,  in  most  instances.  Not  a 
shovelful  of  gravel  was  turned  on  the 
majority  of  claims.  Men  staked  anything 
and  everything.    The  late-comer  had  but 


ings  of  some  pretensions  were  started. 
Three  sawmills  were  soon  humming 
along  the  lake  front,  and  the  land  agents 
and  business  men  were  dreaming  confi- 
dently of  another  Dawson.  Preparations 
were  in  hand  for  steamboats  on  Lake 
Atlin  and  Lake  Bennett,  by  which  connec- 
tion was  to  be  established  with  the  White 
Pass  Railway  at  the  latter  point,  and  thus 
directly  with  the  coast  at  Skaguay. 

But  just  at  this  point — in  January,  1899 
— politics  stepped  in,  and  the  first  pin- 


iVN   Of  DISCOVERY  ON  PINE  CREEK. 


poor  chance  to  locate,  save  by  purchase  or 
lay.  Some  men  held  dozens  of  claims  in 
the  names  of  those  for  whom  they  had 
purchased  certificates,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  prospector  who  had  in  person  braved 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  journey 
from  far  remote  districts. 

Several  hundred  people  spent  the  winter 
of  '98- '99  on  the  field,  and  the  preliminary 
work  of  building  the  town  of  Atlin,  on 
the  lake  shore,  and  Discovery,  eight  milci 
up  Pine  Creek,  was  carried  ahead.  Build- 


prick  was  made  in  the  new  golden  bubble. 
Whatever  the  motive  was  matters  not 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch  an  energetic  political  leader, 
whose  political  downfall  has  since  oc- 
curred, rushed  through  an  amendment  to 
the  mining  code  of  British  Columbia, 
which  became  at  once  known  as  the  "At- 
lin Alien  Mining  Law."  While  its  pro- 
visions covered  the  entire  Province,  its 
liistinctive  appellation  was  due  to  the  evi- 
ilont  cause  of  its  calling  into  existence — 
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preservation  of  the  supposedly  rich  fields 
of  Atlin  for  Canadians  and  British  sub- 
jects alone. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  prohibited  any 
person  not  a  British  subject  from  locating 
or  in  any  way  holding  by  staking,  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  any  placer  gold  min- 
ing property  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  Under  the  general  provisions 
of  the  law,  as  it  had  theretofore  existed, 
all  prospectors  were  required  to  take  out  a 
Free  Miner's  Certificate,  at  a  cost  of  five 
dollars,  before  being  allowed  to  prospect, 
record  or  hold  claims.  These  certificates 
were  issued  for  the  period  of  one  year 
from  date  of  purchase,  and  all  persons 
over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  privileges  vouchsafed 
and  guaranteed  under  them,  irrespective 
of  nationality. 

The  Atlin  field  had  been  discovered  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  miners  on  the  ground, 
as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  business 
development  of  the  camp,  had  come  from 
Uncle  Sam's  domain.  All  of  these,  who 
had  been  mining  elsewhere  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  all  who  desired  to  prospect  in 
the  new  field,  were  necessarily  purchasers 
of  Miners'  Certificates.  But  the  new  Alien 
amendment,  with  pointed-  directness, 
nullified  all  such  certificates,  in  so  far  as 
they  applied  to  the  right  to  mine  placer 
ground,  from  the  very  date  of  its  passage. 
Thus  the  man  who  had  been  drawn  to  the 
Province  by  the  privileges  extended  under 
the  old  law,  and  who  had  purchased  a  one 
year's  right  to  prospect  and  mine  therein, 
was  at  once  deprived  of  that  right,  al- 
though his  certificate  might  yet  have 
many  months  to  run. 

While  the  question  has  already  become 
subject  for  legal  investigation,  if  indeed  it 
does  not  find  its  way  into  international 
diplomacy,   it   had   a   pronounced    effect 


upon  the  development  of  the  Atlin  field 
and  the  camp  which  had  sprung  up  there 
on  the  shore  of  the  mountain-bound  lake. 
While  perhaps  between  two  thousand 
and  three  thousand  people  went  in  over 
the  winter  trail,  the  great  influx  was  ex- 
pected with  the  opening  of  navigation  in 
the  spring.  Eor  this  the  transportation 
companies  had  made  due  preparation. 
Capital  from  the  Pacific  Coast  towns  of 
the  United  States  was  early  represented 
in  the  camp.  But  the  passage  of  the  Alien 
law  rendered  it  not  only  cautious,  but 
sullen.  Work  on  business  blocks  in  the 
town  suddenly  ceased.  Merchants 
countermanded  consignments  of  goods  al- 
ready ordered,  and  when  navigation 
finally  opened,  the  expected  influx  did  not 
materialize.  Outgoing  steamers  carried 
quite  as  many  passengers  as  those  whose 
prows  were  pointed  toward  the  canvas 
town  on  the  lake  front.  The  sale  of  build- 
ing lots,  from  which  the  government  offi- 
cials had  expected  much,  resulted  in  the 
disposal  of  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  all 
told. 

In  the  meantime  other  causes  were 
making  for  the  undoing  of 'the  boom. 
Aside  from  the  complications  and  discon- 
tent arising  from  the  Alien  law  enact- 
ment, the  title  to  some  of  the  richest 
claims  in  the  district  was  in  dispute.  The 
original  discoverers  had  staked  on  Pine 
Creek  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  believing  the 
district  to  be  under  that  jurisdiction.  The 
nearest  mining  recorder  had  taken  a 
similar  view  of  the  question,  and  had 
given  to  them  records  for  one  thousand 
feet,  as  the  Northwest  law  allowed.  Then 
came  a  survey,  and  the  district  was  found 
to  be  in  British  Columbia,  where  the  placer 
claim  allowance  is  but  one  hundred  feet. 
The  *'jumper"  promptly  took  advantage 
of  the  situation,  and  the  original  holdings 
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were  jumped  in  one-hundred-foot  slices. 
A  new  Gold  Commissioner  was  sent  in ; 
but  he  refused  to  even  attempt  to  straight- 
en the  tangle.  Injunctions,  enforced  by 
the  mounted  police,  tied  up  development 
work  on  all  disputed  claims.  "Jumping" 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  and  the  pros- 
pector's outfit  came  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  ax,  lead  pencil  and  snowsboes. 
Stakes  were  everywhere.  Claims  were 
jumped  over  and  over  again.    Alien  hold- 


the  rightful  ownership,  and  promptly 
granted  orders  enjoining  work  where  dis- 
putes arose. 

It  was  presumed  that  the  mining  season 
would  be  opened,  as  usual,  on  the  first  of 
June,  when  each  claim  to  be  held  would 
have  to  be  represented  by  the  owner  in 
person.  Hundreds  of  men  waited  for 
this  period  in  order  to  secure  possession 
of  such  claims  as  should  not  be  so  repre- 
sented.    But  the  opening;  was  postpone<l. 


ers  were  the  subject  of  especial  attention 
from  the  jumpers.  All  was  in  a  jumble, 
and  no  work  was  being  done  toward  es- 
tablishing the  value  or  worthlessness  of 
the  camp. 

This  condition  of  uncertainty  was  pro- 
longed, owing  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  officials.  While  they  received  fee 
after  fee  for  recording  the  same  claim  for 
every  jumper  who  cared  to  put  in  his 
stakes,  they  refused  to  adjudicate  as  to 


not  once,  but  several  times,  until  a  mass 
meeting  of  miners  and  a  deputation  to 
Victoria  finally  secured  an  opening  on 
August  1st. 

In  the  meantime  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, in  conjunction  with  that  at  pt- 
tawa,  had  sent  a  special  commissioner  to 
the  district  to  adjudicate  upon  the  many 
disputes  pending.  His  work  was  vigor- 
ous and  generally  satisfactory — save  to 
the  claim- jumpers.    The  task  of  discover-  , 
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ing  just  how  far  the  Atlin  boom  was 
based  on  pay-dirt  was  then  begun  in 
earnest. 

When  the  first  snows  of  another  winter 
marked  the  season's  close,  a  survey  of  the 
field  made  strikingly  apparent  how  vast 
an  amount  of  development  work  had  been 
done,  even  in  the  brief  time  at  the  miners' 
disposal.  Pine  Creek,  on  which  the  Miller 
boys  had  located  the  Discovery  claim,  was 
worked   with   considerable  thoroughness 


sCnted  every  evidence  of  excessive  effort 
toward  development.  Up  Willow  Creek 
several  miles  of  ditching  and  fluming 
were  put  in.  Wright  Creek  was  worked 
as  long  as  pay  could  be  taken  out.  Boulder 
and  Birch  creeks  were  comparatively 
soon  deserted.  Miles  of  other  creeks  in 
the  neighborhood  were  prospected  during 
the  late  summer,  but  to  no  especial  ad- 
vantage, the  streams  above  enumerated 
having  proved  the  best  in  the  district. 


KAISING  WATER  FOR  SLUICING  ON  A  BENCH  CLAIM. 


for  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below 
and  as  far  above  "Discovery."  Wing- 
rlams  extended  along  the  creek  bed  for 
nearly  the  entire  distance,  and  countless 
China  pumps  bore  evidence  of  the  desire 
to  get  dry  bedrock.  Much  of  the  dam 
work  represented  a  double  outlay,  for 
high  water  had  washed  out  the  first  struc- 
tures put  in. 

The  lower  portion  of  Spruce  Creek  pre- 


But  long  before  the  frost  grew  trouble- 
some and  the  snow  line  became  defined 
upon  the  mountain  sides,  claim  after 
claim  was  abandoned  by  disheartened 
workers.  Wages  never  averaged  more 
than  five  dollars  a  day,  and  comparatively 
few  of  the  claims  in  the  district  war- 
ranted working  at  such  a  rate.  Some  on 
Pine;  some  orv  Spruce;  some  at  and  near 
the   mouth    of    Willow,   and   a    few    on 
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Wright  kept  on  to  the  season's  close. 
Many  a  man  worked  for  less  than  he  could 
have  earned  elsewhere  at  day  labor,  be- 
cause it  meant  the  only  avenue  by  which 
he  could  escape  to  civilization.  Possibly 
one  hundred  claims  in  the  entire  district 
paid  comparatively  well.  The  estimate  is 
liberal.  The  most  modest  of  fortunes 
taken  were  few  and  far  between.  The 
camp  was  what  the  miner  terms  "spot- 
ted," and  the  spots  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, few  and  far  between. 

The  gold  from  most  of  the  diggings 
was  "heavy,"  and  quicksilver  was  not 
used.  Some  large  nuggets  were  taken 
from  Spruce,  Wright  and  Willow  Creeks. 
On  the  benches  along  Pine  and  Spruce 
gold  was  found  at  the  very  grass  roots  in 
paying  quantities;  but  "pay"  ran  out 
within  two  or  four  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
bedrock  proved  barren  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  such 
a  top  wash  proved  puzzling  to  the  oldest 
miners,  who  found  their  pet  bedrock 
theories  thereby  upset.  As  a  grizzled  old 
Califomian  remarked : 

"You've  got  to  forget  all  you  ever 
I  arned,  an'  start  in  all  over  agin.  Used 
to  look  down  for  the  pay  stuflF.     That's 


the  way  I  was  learned.  But  here,  blame 
it !  you've  got  to  look  up." 

So  it  proved,  for  pay  was  found  high 
up  on  the  benches.  Not  rich  enough  for 
profitable  working  in  the  sluice  box,  but 
within  the  larger  scope  of  the  hydraulic 
plant.  To  this  branch  of  mining  attention 
was  early  directed,  and  several  companies 
secured  control  of  large  tracts  of  gravel 
benches  with  that  end  in  view. 

Several  quartz  properties  were  located 
during  the  summer,  and  some  changed 
hands  prior  to  reported  development. 
Their  value  is  entirely  problematic. 

To  reckon  the  output  of  a  placer  camp 
is  quite  as  difficult  after  as  before  the 
ground  has  been  worked.  The  amount 
paid  in  royalty  gives  but  little  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  base  estimates.  Offi- 
cials there  are  who  place  the  output  of  the 
Atlin  field  at  one  million  of  dollars.  A 
careful  and  conservative  estimate  would 
shave  oflF  many  dollars  from  that  figure. 

Atlin's  boom  was  smothered  early  by 
an  over-zealousness  on  the  part  of  home 
nurses.  The  field  failed  dismally  to  meet 
expectations,  and  the  camp  is  left  to  the 
monitor  of  the  hydraulic  plant  and  the 
Chinaman. 


I  DREAMT  THAT  I  MET  LOVE. 

By  Charles  Blanden. 

I  dreamt  that  I  met  Love 
And  pinched  his  cheek  in  fun. 

Whereat,  in  tears,  unto 
His  mother  he  did  run ; 

And  Beauty  frowned  at  me, 
And  I  was  filled  with  dread ; 

Since  when,  if  I  meet  Love, 

I  kiss  his  cheek  instead. 

From  "A  Valley  Muse." 
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The  Literary  Side  of  Our  Presidents. 
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By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN. 


ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  seventh  President  of  the  United 
States  was  the  representative  of  an  en- 
tirely different  class  from  his  predeces- 
sors. From  the  classical  scholar  who 
preceded  him,  and  the  illustrious,  well- 
educated  men  who  had  occupied  the 
Presidential  chair  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  the  change  was  a  marked 
one,  and  yet  one  that  proved  how  truly 
democratic  the  Republic  really  was. 

Andrew  Jackson's  father  was  a  poor 
Scotch-Irish  emigrant  who  never  owned 
a  foot  of  land,  and  whose  death,  about  the 
time  of  Andrew's  birth,  left  the  family 
destitute.  The  boy  had  to  pick  up  his 
education  the  best  way  he  could.  He  had 
but  little  taste  for  books  or  learning,  but 
was  possessed  of  a  natural  eloquence 
which  placed  him  in  a  position  of  superi- 
ority among  his  playmates.  His  youth 
was  passed  amid  hard  toil  and  poverty. 
He  was  nine  years  old  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  adopted  and 
the  following  year  (1777)  during  an  in- 
road of  the  British  into  Carolina  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  This  little  episode  shaped 
his  entire  career. 

While  not  fond  of  learning,  he  devel- 
oped a  great  fondness  for  fighting,  and  he 
cried  bitterly  on  one  occasion  when  told 
he  was  too  young  to  enter  the  army. 

He  realized  that  education  was  neces- 
sary, and  so  overcame  his  objection  to 
learning  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  mas- 
ter the  rudiments  of  knowledge.     Books 


were  scarce,  newspapers  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  procure ;  but  the  strong  will  of  the 
lad  overcame  the  difficulty  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. He,  however,  could  never  learn  to 
spell,  and  with  reckless  independence  he 
wrote  down  words  without  thought  or 
care  whether  they  were  correctly  spelled 
or  not. 

He  worked  hard  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
evenings  he  studied  law  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C.  His  legal  attainments  were  small, 
but  sufficient  to  gain  him  some  practice 
as  a  backwoods  lawyer.  His  sturdy  char- 
acter and  strong  arm  enabled  him  to  face 
great  perils  in  his  practice,  and  many 
times  he  had  to  fight  with  his  fists  as  well 
as  his  tongue  for  his  clients. 

When  clients  were  few  he  occupied  his 
time  teaching  school,  and  in  a  letter,  full 
of  badly  spelled  words,  he  said  that  the 
scholars  would  not  learn  much  because 
the  teacher  knew  but  little. 

When  the  new  State  of  Tennessee  was 
admitted  Jackson  became  its  first  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  having  to  ride  800 
miles  on  horseback  to  take  his  seat.  He 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
the  following  year,  but  resigned  his  seat 
and  accepted  a  position  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Tennessee.  There  exists  no  rec- 
ord of  his  decisions  as  judge,  but  his  pri- 
vate letters  display  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  illiteracy. 

As  an  example  of  his  literary  incapac- 
ity, an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Major 
Lewis,  dated  July  16,  1820,  will  suffice. 
In  denouncing  the  issuing  of  Treasury 
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notes  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  he  wrote : 

"In  fact  Sir  if  this  Bill  passes,  constitu- 
tions, or  oaths  to  support  them  give  no 
security  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens—  and 
I  for  one  would  be  of  opinion  here  after 
that  no  oaths  ought  to  be  administred,  for 
they  are  no  security,  and  I  am  free  to  re- 
peat, that  every  man  who  votes  for  this 
bill  after  mature  deliberation  does  violate 
his  oaths  prescribed  under  the  constitu- 
tion for  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the 
oath  of  a  Legislature  in  addition  to  his 
oaths  to  support  the  constitution  in  the 
9"*.  article,  &  the  4^**.  Section  of  the  10  art. 
&  then  the  Bill  of  rights.  .  .  .  When  I 
see  you  I  will  give  you  a  clue  to  part  of 
my  warmth—  and  I  will  Just  add  here, 
when  I  am  told,  you  must  be  silent  on  this 
unconstitutional  law,  or  when  your 
friends  election  comes  on  I  will  even  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  oath  I  have  taken, 
and  contrary  to  my  own  opinion,  I  will 
vote  against  him—  Sir  such  corruption  I 
hope  will  always  arouse  my  feelings—  and 
you  will  see  in  the  remonstrance,  their 
oath  spread  before  them,  this  they  know 
will  go  to  the  word  and  if  they  act  cor- 
ruptly they  good  people  will  be  able  the 
better  to  Judge  of  their  corruption—  and 
Sir  I  find  at  least  with  the  people  it  had 
had  a  good  effect,  I  know  human  Nature 
so  well,  that  I  do  know  it  has  &  will  have 
its  effects  upon  the  religious  &  Moral 
part  of  mankind—  The  violation  of  the 
constitution  is  so  manifest  &  palbable  that 
all  honest  men  must  see  it,  who  are  not 
led  astray  by  interest  &  their  Judgts 
swayed  thereby--" 

After  holding  the  office  of  judge  five 
years  he  resigned  and  retired  to  private 
life  on  his  small  farm. 

When  the  War  of  18 12  broke  out  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  Government  and 
proved,  during  the  few  months  he  was 


actively  engaged  in  warfare,  to  be  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  the  country  had  pro- 
duced. His  name  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  glorious  victory  at  New  Orleans, 
a  victory  which  made  General  Jackson  the 
foremost  man  of  the  natibn. 

He  was  headstrong  and  passionate,  and 
had  no  regard  for  the  orders  of  his  su- 
periors, always  actiftg  as  he  liked  and  cre- 
ating a  dictatorship  wherever  he  had  any 
power. 

In  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  from  Tennessee  and  at 
once  became  a  leader.  He  saw  that  the 
party  of  Jefferson  was  going  to  pieces, 
and  he  rallied  a  new  political  force  around 
himself  which  soon  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Jackson  Dem6cracy.  He  carried  his 
independence  into  Congress  and  spoke 
and  wrote  as  though  he  were  striking 
from  the  shoulder.  His  letters  to  public 
men,  illiterate  as  they  were,  still  con- 
tained some  sound  and  manly  indepen- 
dent thoughts. 

One  sentiment,  in  a  letter  to  Major  W. 
B.  Lewis,  dated  March  31st,  1824,  is  as 
sound  as  it  is  now  old-fashioned :  "I  have 
no  doubt  if  I  was  to  travel  to  Boston 
where  I  have  been  invited  that  it  would 
insure  my  election — But  this  I  cannot  do 
— I  would  feel  degraded  the  balance  of 
my  life — If  I  ever  fill  that  office  it  must 
be  the  free  choice  of  the  people — I  can 
then  say  I  am  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tion— and  my  acts  shall  comport  with  that 
character." 

And  again,"  to  the  same,  January  21st, 
1825:  "I  therefore  at  present  can  give 
.  you  no  information  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  of  President,  one  thing 
you  will  believe,  that  I  will  have  no 
agency  in  unions,  combinations,  or  in- 
trigue to  get  there." 

In  1828  he  was  elected  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  at  once  put 
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into  force  his  idea  of  democracy  by  turn- 
ing" out  the  officeholders  and  substituting 
men  who  were  pledged  to  his  support. 
He  originated  the  doctrine  "To  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils/'  and  faithfully  carried 
it  into  effect. 

His  greatest  glory  was  his  course  in 
ilealing  with  South  Carolina  nullification. 
The  Carolinians,  among  them  Calhoun, 
proposed  that  the  States  injured  by  any 
L'nited  States  statute  should  pass  laws 
nullifying  it  within  their  borders.  They 
expected  that  Jackson  would  be  with 
them.  They  found  out  their  mistake,  for 
he  defined  his  position  at  a  banquet  in 
Washington,  in  1830,  in  a  memorable 
toast  which  will  ever  be  linked  with  his 
name :  "Our  Federal  Union,  It  must  and 
shall  be  preserved." 

South  Carolina  threatened  to  secede  in 
case  the  Government  attempted  to  enforce 
the  laws.  Jackson  ordered  war  vessels  to 
Charleston  and  sent  General  Scott  there 
with  a  strong  body  of  soldiers.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  South  Carolina  Congressman 
which  shows  his  vigorous  style  of  writing. 
"Tell  the  people  of  South  Carolina  that  if 
a  single  drop  of  blood  shall  be  shed  there 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  I  will  hang  the  first  man  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on,  engaged  in  such  treasonable 
conduct,  upon  the  first  tree  I  can  reach." 

In  a  message  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  he  said:  "I  consider  the 
power  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
assumed  by  one  State,  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  Union,  contradicted 
expressly  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
unauthorized  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  and  destructive  of  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  formed." 

He  was  a  persistent  advocate  of  the 
abolition  of  the  electoral  college  and  the 
election  of  a  President  bv  direct  vote  of 


the  people.     In  one  of  his  messages  he 
wrote :    "Our  system  of  government  was 
by  its  framers  deemed  an  experiment,  and  . 
they    therefore    consistently    provided    a 
mode  of  remedying  its  defects. 

"To  the  people  belong  the  right  of 
electing  their  Chief  Magistrate;  it  was 
never  designed  that  their  choice  should  in 
any  case  be  defeated,  either  by  the  inter- 
vention of  electoral  colleges  or  by  the 
agency  confided,  under  certain  contingen- 
cies, to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Experience  proves  that  in  proportion  as 
agents  to  execute  the  will  of  the  people 
are  multiplied  there  is  danger  of  their 
wishes  being  frustrated.  Some  may  be 
unfaithful;  all  are  liable  to  err.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  tlie  people  can  with  conven- 
ience speak,  it  is  safer  for  them  to  express 
their  own  will." 

Jackson's  sole  claim  to  literary  fame 
rests  on  his  few  messages  and  public  let- 
ters. These  were  couched  in  terse  lan- 
guage, though  often  ungrammatical,  but 
the  intention  was  good  and  the  United 
States  needed  just  such  vigorous  writing, 
with  a  strong  will  behind  the  message,  to 
show  that  no  trifling  would  be  permitted. 

Jackson  was  a  monarch  in  all  but  name. 
"He  reigned  eight  years,"  says  one  biog- 
rapher, "and  retired  to  his  farm  with  just 
ninety  dollars  in  his  pocket." 

He  was  honest,  iron- willed,  stubborn, 
and  guided  the  nation  through  an  impor- 
tant crisis.  Before  he  died  he  knew  that 
his  countrymen  had  declared  him  the 
most  powerful  American  that  ever  lived. 
He  died  June  8th,  1845. 


MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

Jackson's  successor  in  the  Presidential 
chair  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  the 
village  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.     As  a  boy 
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he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  study  and  by 
his  fourteenth  year  had  gained  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  English  branches  and 
picked  up  a  little  Latin.  He  entered  a 
law  office  in  his  native  village  and  actually 
appeared  in  court  as  an  advocate  before 
he  was  sixteen. 

In  those  days  it  was  necessary,  in  New 
York  State,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years  before  admission  to  the  Bar. 
Study  was  laborious,  for  text-books  and 
commentaries,  which  so  simplify  the 
work  of  to-day,  were  not  then  obtainable, 
and  the  student  had  to  make  researches 
for  himself.  He  was  highly  successful, 
and  after  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  was 
appointed  surrogate  of  Columbia  County. 
For  seven  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
library.  He  read  the  newspapers  care- 
fully, and  often  wrote  articles  for  them  on 
public  questions. 

He  was  a  bom  politician  and  a  lifelong 
Democrat.  He  held  several  offices  in  the 
State  and  was  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
State  Senate.  In  1821  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Con- 
stitutional Convention  in  the  same  year. 
In  this  body  he  opposed  universal  suf- 
frage and  the  popular  election  of  judges. 

He  was  very  courteous  in  debate  and 
every  word  he  uttered  was  well  consid- 
ered, for  he  held  that  "a  public  man's 
policy  may  be  criticised  by  his  opponents, 
but  not  his  private  character.  His  politi- 
cal acts  belong  to  the  nation,  his  private 
character  must  be  judged  by  God  only." 
(Letter  to  a  friend,  1829.) 

He  held  the  office  of  Governor  of  New 
York  a  little  over  two  months,  resigning 
in  March,  1829,  to  accept  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Jack- 
son. In  1831  he  was  appointed  Minister 
to   Great   Britain   and    made   a    journey 


through  that  country  in  the  company  of 
Washington  Irving.  His  letters  home 
are  full  of  well-written  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  people,  witli  many  excellent 
deductions  from  what  he  saw.  Had  he 
been  less  ambitious  politically  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  enter  the  field  of  litera- 
ture he  would  have  left  a  great  and  endur- 
ing name  behind  him  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters.  He  could  express  himself  clear- 
ly and  in  terse  language,  but  his  style  was 
marred  by  his  ambitious  egoism. 

He  had  been  appointed  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate,  and  that  body,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  Vice-President  Calhoun, 
refused  to  confirm  the  appointment.  This 
act  increased  Van  Buren's  popularity  and 
gave  him  the  nomination  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent the  following  year,  when  he  was 
elected. 

In  1836  he  was  elected  President  by  a 
clear  majority  of  46  over  the  four  candi- 
dates among  whom  the  Whig  vote  was 
divided. 

He  was  a  conscientious  Chief  Execu- 
tive; his  messages  were  pedantic  but 
carefully  written  papers.  He  sought  re- 
election, but  was  defeated  by  Harrison. 
He  longed  to  regain  the  high  position  he 
had  held  for  four  years,  but  was  too  hon- 
est to  obtain  the  nomination  of  his  party, 
four  years  later,  because  he  would  have 
had  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience.  He 
made  a  second  visit  to  Europe  after  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  re- 
maining abroad  nearly  two  years,  return- 
ing to  America  in  1855.  He  voted 
against  Lincoln,  but  gave  him  his  earnest 
support  in  his  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  He  died  July  24th,. 
1862.  After  his  death  his  sons  found  a 
manuscript  which  he  had  prepared  as  a 
legacy  to  the  nation.  It  was  entitled 
"/4n  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Course 
of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States.'* 
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The  manuscript  was  edited  by  his  sons 
and  published  in  1867. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  born 
February  9th,  1773,  at  Berkeley,  Va.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  several 
times  Governor  of  Virginia.  Young 
Harrison  wanted  to  be  a  physician  and 
commenced  studying  with  that  end  in 
view,  but  Nature  made  him  a  soldier,  and 
inclination  had  to  give  way.  He  would 
have  been  a  failure  in  medicine ;  he  was  a 
great  success  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
was  a  frail,  delicate  youth;  too  frail,  his 
friends  said,  for  hard  study ;  but  his  soul 
was  strong  and  valiant.  So,  despite  the 
tears  of  his  friends,  he  gave  up  his  medi- 
cal studies  and  offered  his  services  in  de- 
fence of  the  settlers  against  the  Indians. 

His  strong  will  was  clearly  shown  in 
everything  he  undertook.  He  saw  that 
drinking  to  excess  and  gambling  were 
considered  the  attributes  of  a  "soldier  and 
a  gentleman,"  but  he  set  his  face  against 
both  vices  and  refused  to  drink  or  touch 
a  card. 

In  i793-*94  he  won  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  captain  by  his  brilliant  exploits  at 
Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  fort  and  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  occupying  the 
frontier  posts  upon  their  evacuation  by 
the  British. 

In  1797  he  resigned  his  commission 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. It  was  while  acting  in  this  ca- 
pacity that  he  proved  that  he  could  have 
distinguished  himself  in  literature.  He 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  proposing  a  modi- 
fication of  the  United  States  land  laws,  in 
the  interest  of  the  poorer  settlers,  so  that 


they  could  purchase  small  farms  directly 
from  the  Government.  His  logic  was 
unanswerable.  Rich  speculators,  •  who 
had  been  the  only  ones  able  to  purchase 
from  the  Government,  naturally  disliked 
his  trenchant  letters,  but  Harrison  was 
elected  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress 
in  1799,  and  was  enabled  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  carrying  out  his  sugges- 
tions. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  governorship 
of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  which  com- 
prised the  present  States  of  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois,  and  President  Adams 
invested  him  with  very  extensive  powers 
over  both  white  and  Indian  settlers. 

In  1810  he  held  his  celebrated  inter- 
view with  the  great  Indian  Chief  Tecum- 
seh.  Harrison  had  studied  the  Indian 
character  most  thoroughly,  and  the  entire 
interview  reads  like  a  well-prepared 
poem,  full  of  eloquence  and  redolent  in 
imagery.  Harrison  was  able  to  meet  the 
great  chief  on  his  own  ground. 

The  peaceable  desire  of  the  Governor 
was  of  no  avail.  War  broke  out  between 
the  white  men  and  Indians.  A  fierce  bat- 
tle ensued;  the  Indians  were  in  greater 
number  than  the  white  soldiers,  but  they 
were  routed  and  scattered  and  Harrison 
received  the  title  of  "Hero  of  Tippe- 
canoe." 

After  serving  in  the  Ohio  State  Senate 
and  in  the  United  States  Senate  he  was 
appointed  Minister  to  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  His  stay  in  South  America 
lasted  less  than  a  year,  when  he  was  re- 
called upon  Jackson's  accession. 

For  eleven  years  he  remained  in  retire- 
ment, writing  letters  on  temperance  and 
on  farming,  speaking  before  farmers'  so- 
cieties and  apparently  taking  but  little  in- 
terest in  public  affairs. 

In  1836  he  was  nominated  for  the  Pres- 
idency, but  was  defeated  by  Van  Buren. 
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But  four  years  later  he  commenced  the 
'hard  cider"  and  "log-cabin"  campaign, 
and  the  "Hero  of  Tippecanoe"  was  elect- 
ed President. 

He  was  a  man  of  sublime  personal 
honor,  with  a 'character  raised  above  all 
shadow  of  suspicion.  His  writings, 
which  have  been  preserved,  show  that  he 
was  a  clear  thinker  and  well  able  to  ex- 
press himself  with  a  pen. 

He  had  strong  political  views,  especial- 
ly on  the  power  of  the  President,  which 
he  thought  ought  to  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined and  greatly  limited. 

In  1840  he  wrote:  "In  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  glorious  charter  of  our  liberties, 
there  is  a  defect,  and  that  defect  is,  the 
term  of  the  President  is  not  limited. 
This  omission  is  the  source  of  all  the  evil 
under  which  the  country  is  laboring.  If 
the  privilege  of  being  President  of  the 
United  States  had  been  limited  to  one 


term  the  incumbent  would  devote  aB  his 
time  to  the  public  interest,  and  there 
would  be  no  cause  to  misrule  the  coun- 
try." 

He  did  not  believe  in  the  President  in- 
terfering with  the  law-making  estate  of 
the  nation ;  he  recognized  that  the  people 
selected  representatives  and  therefore 
should  know  what  was  wanted.  He 
wrote:  "The  people  are  the  best  guard- 
ians of  their  own  rights,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  abstain  from  interfer- 
ing in  or  thwarting  the  sacred  exercise  of 
the  law-making  function  of  their  Govern- 
.  ment." 

Harrison's  inaugural  was  far  below  his 
usual  standard,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  had  he  lived,  his  messag^es 
would  have  been  valuable  State  papers. 
He  was  inaugurated  March  4th,  184 1, 
and  in  exactly  one  month  from  tha^  day 
he  died,  mourned  by  the  entire  nation. 


THE  TRUE  POET. 

By  Leon  Mead. 

His  songs  are  patrins*  of  the  poet's  trail ; 
By  them  we  know  the  path  his  steps  has  led, 
Whether  among  the  mounds  of  fancies  dead 
Or  on  the  uplands  where  life's  strenuous  gale 
Fillips  the  blood  the  dizzy  heights  to  scale ; 
Were   there   dark   pitfalls   he   knew   not   to 

dread, 
Or  shambles  that  have  bruised  his  heart  and 
head. 

Then  suddenly  these  g^uiding  symbols  fail — 
If  not,  beyond  the  boulders  rough  and  steep. 

He  reaches  Art's  sublimest  peak  at  last, 
Whence  he  may  view  the  world's  indifference 
deep. 

To  this  brave  feat  few  others  have  surpassed; 

But  to  his  mind  conies  consolation  vast 
That  here  is  more  than  praise  of  men  to  reap. 


♦The  twigs  and  leaves  scattered  along  the 
way  by  the  gypsies  to  tell  others  of  their  clan 
the  direction  they  have  taken. 


Vassar  College^ 


By  ADELAIDE  CRAPSEY- 


SoMCWUERE  in  the  late  fifties  a  man 
who  had  accumulated  much  wealth  in  the 
course  of  his  life  began  to  look  about  him 
to  see  how  best  he  might  use  it.  He  in- 
vestigated many  of  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  and  then — ^as  his  will  phrases  it 
—"It  occurred  to  him  that  woman,  hav- 
ing received  from  her  Creator  the  same 
intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the 
same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture 
and  development  *  *  *  It  is  my 
hope,"  he  wrote  further,  "to  be  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Providence  of 
founding  an  institution  which  shall  ac- 
complish for  young  women  what  our  col- 
leges are  accomplishing  for  young  men." 
The  man  who  wrote  this  was  Matthew 
Vassar,  and  the  institution  founded  by 
him  was  incorporated  in  1861  as  Vassar 
Female  College — ^the  first  woman's  col- 
lege ever  established.  College  education 
for  women  is  a  commonplace  in  this  gen- 
eration; it  was  a  startling  innovation  in 
1861 ;  when  Matthew  Vassar's  scheme 
was  made  known  to  the  public  it  raised  a 
storm  of  comment.  There  was  much  ridi- 
cule, much  censure  and  some  commenda- 
tion. In  reading  the  articles  written  at 
the  time,  which  are  kept  in  a  yellow  scrap 
book  in  the  college  library,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  stand  taken  by  those  who 
condemned  and  by  those  who  com- 
mended. The  former  raised  the  protest- 
ing cry  that  all  this  education  would  un- 
fit woman  for  her  sphere,  and  the  latter 
retorted  that  the  education  was  just  what 
woman  needed  to  enable  her  to  fill  her 


sphere  properly.  Mr.  Vassar  called  at- 
tention to  the  enormous  influence  of 
women  on  the  children  of  a  country,  and 
asserted  that  a  better  education  was 
needed  in  order  that  this  influence  might 
be  more  wisely  used. 

While  all  this  talking  was  being  done 
work  on  the  new  college  went  steadily 
forward.  The  site  was  chosen — the  old 
''Mill  Cove  Farm,"  a  tract  of  250  acres  in 
the  Hudson  Valley,  just  outside  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie — three  large  buildings 
were  erected — the  main  building,  which 
served  both  as  residence  and  recitation 
building;  the  museum  and  the  observa- 
torv. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1865,  the 
college  opened  its  doors  to  a  body  of  353 
students,  and  work  was  quietly  begun. 
Commenting  on  the  event,  a  local  paper 
wrote  that  the  opening  didn't  promise 
much,  but  it  kindly  added  that  it  hoped 
the  scheme  would  nevertheless  prosper. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  notice  the  col- 
lege curriculm  in  these  early  days.  What 
the  course  of  study  should  comprise  was  a 
much-disputed  question,  and  the  papers 
and  magazines  were  full  of  advice  as  to 
what  lines  of  work  would  be  best  suited 
to  the  "muslin  sex."  Those  in  authority, 
however,  adopted  a  wise  plan.  They  said 
"it  is  intended  that  nothing  shall  be  as- 
sumed about  woman's  capacity  or  inca- 
pacity, but  that  the  whole  matter  shall 
demonstrate  itself."  The  course  of  study, 
as  they  made  it  out,  included  the  follow- 
ing departments : 
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Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural 
history  ( including  geology) ,  botany, 
zoology  and  physical  geography,  physi- 
olc^y  and  hygiene,  rhetoric  and  the  Eng- 
lish language,  literature,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  drawing  and  painting. 

What  the  life  of  the  student  was  in 


those  days  can  best  be  seen  from  the  time 
table  that  was  followed,  which  ran  like 

this: 

Rising.  6 

Morning  Prayers.  .   , 6.45 

Breakfast 7 

Arrangement  01  rooms— silent  time. 7.40 
Morning  study  hours 9  a.  m. — 12.40 


—2.40 


Afternoon  study  hours 2.45—5.45  '■  "• 

Tea 6  P.  u. 

Evening  Prayers,  followed  by  silent 

time 6.30  p.  H. 

Evening  study  hours 7—9^-  »•■ 

Retiring. 9.40—10  F.  m. 

When  one  adds  that  no  girl  was  al- 
lowed to  go  anywhere  off  the  grounds 
without  a  chaperon,  that  she  had  to  con- 
sult the  Lady  Principal  about  every  move 
she  wished  to  make  and  every  cent  she 
wished  to  spend,  one  wonders  where  the 
amazing  amount  of  emancipation  and 
liberty  came  in  which  so  startled  our 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers. 

How  the  kind  and  condescending  wish 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  paper  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  college  has  been  fulfilled  can 
best  be  seen  by  the  contrast  between  the 
Vassar  Female  College  of  1865  and  the 
Vassar  College  (for  the  "Female"  was 
soon  dropped)  of  1900.  The  three  build- 
ings have  increased  to  eleven,  exclusive 
of  the  houses  for  the  president  and  the 
professors,  and  various  minor  buildings 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  col- 
lege, such  as  a  gas  house,  laundry  and  so 
forth.  Besides  this  two  new  buildings — 
a  dormitory  and  a  biological  laboratory — 
are  now  being  erected,  and  a  new  chapel 
is  soon  to  be  commenced. 

The  old  Mill  Cove  Farm  has  become  a 
beautiful  campus,  of  which  the  girls  of 
Vassar  are  extremely  proud.  Surround- 
ing the  buildings  there  are  smooth  lawns 
shaded  by  many  trees.  Farther  back, 
however,  the  grounds  are  allowed  to  run 
in  a  pretty  wildness  of  long  grass,  tangled 
shrubbery  and  thickly  interlacing  branch- 
es. Deviously  winding  paths  lead  from 
the  lawns,  with  their  wide,  open  spaces, 
over  "Sunset  Hill,"  where  there  is  an 
orchard  alluring  in  fall,  the  time  of  ripe 
apples,  or  into  "the  glen,"  the  wildest  and 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  campus,  or 
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through  the  dusky  pine  walk,  with  its  two 
bordering  rows  of  tall,  straight  pines,  A 
great  circle  of  pines  encloses  an  open 
space  in  the  campus — known  for  this 
reason  as  "the  circle" — where  there  are 
(wo  basket-ball  courts  and  a  running 
(rack.  Around  the  outside  of  the  circle 
nin  rows  of  flower  beds.  Here  in  the 
spring  are  crocuses  and  tulips  and  purple 
fleur  de  lis;  later  come  June  roses  and 


wishes.  A  stone  wall  encloses  the  campus 
on  all  sides,  and  is  supplemented  in  the 
front  by  an  impenetrable  arbor  vitae 
hedge  about  six  feet  tall,  which  shuts  off 
the  grounds  from  the  gaze  of  a  rather  too 
curious  public  outside  of  the  hedge;  and 
across  the  road  from  the  campus  proper 
is  the  college  lake.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not 
a  large  lake,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  be 
pretty,  and  large  enough,  too,  to  row  and 
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crimson  poppies.  In  the  fall  there  are 
masses  of  shaggy  yellow  and  white 
chrysanthemums  and  beds  of  white  fall 
anemones,  backed  by  flaring  lines  of 
scarlet  salvia.  It  is  an  alluring  garden, 
and  for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  one 
can  join  the  Floral  Society,  which  has  the 
special  charge  of  it,  and  gain  the  privilege 
of  gathering   as   many   flowers   as   one 


skate  on,  which  is,  after  all,  the  essential 
thing. 

In  the  life  of  the  students  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  a  change  since  the 
days  of  the  founding  of  the  college.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  a  girl 
had  to  get  a  written  excuse  from  the 
President  or  Lady  Principal  for  every 
recitation  she  might  miss,  or  when  she 
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had  to  explain  personally  to  the  Lady 
Principal  why  she  was  late  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  or  dinner.  A  great  deal  more 
liberty  is  allowed  now,  and  it  is  not  found 
that  it  is  abused.  As  the  Vassar  girl  of 
to-day  has  more  freedom  in  disposing  of 
her  time  than  her  predecessor  dreamed 
of,  so  it  is  found  that  she  does  a  good 
many  more  things  than  the  latter  did. 
Her  days  are  about  as  full  as  they  well 
can  be.  Beyond  the  regular  collegiate 
work  there  are  many  things  to  take  up 
time  and  attention.  These  outside  inter- 
ests centre  to  a  large  extent  about  the 
students'  societies. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of 
these  is  the  Students'  Self-Govemment 
Association.  In  the  hands  of  this  organi- 
zation lies,  for  the  most  part,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college.  Of  course,  all  stu- 
dent legislation  must  be  submitted  to  the 
faculty,  going  into  effect  only  if  it  receives " 
faculty  indorsement,  being  disregarded  if 
the  faculty  veto  it;  but  the  students  are 
very  sensible  and  conservative,  and  they 
have  almost  never  been  known  to  ask  any- 
thing which  the  faculty  were  not  willing 
to  grant.  On  the  whole,  self-government 
has  been  unusually  successful  at  Vassar, 
and  would  not  be  willingly  abolished  by 
either  students  or  faculty.  Each  student 
on  entering  signs  the  constitution  of  the 
association,  thus  binding  herself  to  com- 
ply with  its  rules — the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  three  which  require  one 
hour's  exercise  each  day,  attendance  at 
chapel  every  evening  and  twice  on  Sun- 
days, and  quiet  after  ten.  The  details  of 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  in  the  hands  of  the  Self-Gov- 
emment Committee,  whose  chairman  is 
the  president  of  the  association,  always  a 
member  of  the  senior  class. 

Athletics  at  Vassar  are  represented  by 
the   Athletic   Association.    This   associ- 


ation keeps  up  the  basket-ball  and  tennis 
courts,  the  running  track  and  the  golf 
links.  The  most  popular  athletic  game  at 
Vassar  is  basket-bdl.  Each  class  has  a 
team,  and  in  the  spring  match  games  are 
played  between  them.  These  games  are 
among  the  most  exciting  events  of  the 
year.  Each  class,  the  girls  all  wearing 
white  duck  suits,  with  collars  and  belts  of 
their  class  color,  form  in  procession  and 
march,  with  much  cheering  and  waving 
of  class  flags,  out  to  the  circle,  where  they 
draw  up  around  the  basket-ball  court. 
Then  the  teams  appear  on  the  ground, 
and  slipping  off  their  capes  and  skirts, 
appear  in  the  "gym"  suits  all  ready  to  be- 
gin. The  class  greets  them  with  timiul- 
tuous  yelling,  which  continues  until  the 
referee's  whistle  sounds  and  the  game  is 
called.  Then  there  is  complete  silence, 
the  game  begins,  and  every  one  watches 
with  breathless  interest.  An  unusually 
good  play  brings  forth  an  admiring  but 
suppressed  "Oh-h-h !"  but  when  a  goal  is 
made  there  is  an  uncontrollable  shout 
from  the  scoring  class.  Except  for  these 
interruptions,  the  game  goes  on  in  silence. 
But  when  it  is  all  over  pandemonium 
reigns.  Every  one  yells,  whether  her  side 
has  won  or  lost,  though  naturally  the 
victors  are  a  bit  more  enthusiastic  about 
it.  The  winning  class,  gathering  up  its 
team  as  it  goes,  makes  a  dash  for  its  class 
tree,  and  proceeds  to  hold  an  impromptu 
celebration.  The  basket-ball  champion- 
ship is  held  this  year  by  the  senior  class, 
who  proudly  display  the  championship 
flag  outside  of  the  senior  parlor  door. 

The  regular  gymnasium  work  of  the 
college  is  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Athletic  Association,  as  it  comes  under 
faculty  supervision  as  much  as  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  college.  Three  hours' 
work  a  week  in  the  g3minasium  is  re- 
quired from  Thanksgiving  till  the  spring 
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vacation.  The  "gym"  is  very  well 
equipped,  and  besides  the  usual  individual 
work,  there  are  classes  in  fencing,  danc- 
ing and  swimming. 

The  Philalethian  Society  represents 
dramatic  affairs  at  Vassar.  Under  its 
direction  four  large  plays— called  "hall" 
plays — are  given  each  year.  A  great  deal 
of  interest  is  taken  in  these  plays,  and 
they  are  usually  very  successful.  The 
plays  given  so  far  this  year  are  "Kitty 
Oive/'  "Nance  Oldfield"  and  Maeter- 
linck's "Intruder."  Besides  these  large 
plays,  each  of  the  four  chapters  of  the 
society  gives  four  smaller  plays  during 
the  year.  One  of  the  two  large  dances  of 
the  year  is  given  by  the  Philalethian  So- 
ciety. This  is  known  as  the  "Phil"  dance, 
and  takes  place  at  Thankseiving  time. 

The  last  of  the  large  societies  is  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
A  great  deal  of  useful  work  is  done  by 
this  society,  both  in  and  out  of  the  college. 

Besides  these  large  societies  there  are 
a  host  of  smaller  ones — ^literary  societies, 
such  as  Contemporary,  Civitas  and  Cur- 
rent topics;  French,  German  and  Greek 
clubs,  social  clubs,  such  as — in  spite  of 
their  literary  names — Dickens  and  Shake- 
speare; sectional  clubs,  such  as  the  New 
England  and  Southern  Qubs,  and,  finally, 
eating  clubs,  which  have  such  enormous 
and  significant  titles  as  The  Swallows, 
The  Rabbits,  and  The  Nine  Nimble 
Nibbles. 

A  girl's  social  life  at  college  also  takes 
color  largely  from  the  class  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  many  of  the  social  events  of 
the  year  are  of  a  distinctly  class  nature. 
There  are  the  sophomore-freshman  party, 
the  senior  parlor  and  reception,  the 
junior-senior  party,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
more.  In  sophomore  and  freshman  years 
"The  Ceremonies"  are  of  all-absorbing 
interest.    In  the  spring  of  sophomore  year 


each  class  chooses  a  tree,  which  it  con- 
siders as  its  special  property  for  ever 
after.  The  choosing  of  the  tree  is  ac- 
companied with  elaborate  and  amusing 
ceremonies,  the  time  and  place  of  which 
the  sophomores  endeavor  to  keep  a  pro- 
found secret,  while  the  freshmen  do  their 
best  to  find  out  everything  about  them. 
There  is  a  lively  game  of  hide  and  seek 
between  the  two  classes,  and  which  one 
comes  out  ahead  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  for 
they  both  claim  victory  so  insistently. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
a  girl's  life  at  college  is  bounded,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  by  clubs  and  classes. 
Some  of  the  most  delightful  times  she  has 
are  those  spent  in  taking  long  rides  or 
country  walks  with  a  few  of  her  best 
friends,  or  idling  away  an  evening  with 
books  and  fudge  and  pleasant  talk. 

But  do  Vassar  girls  ever  study?  is  a 
question  which  might  fairly  be  asked 
about  this  time.  Indeed  they  do.  The 
faculty  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  drop 
Latin  and  mathematics  from  the  course 
of  the  study,  as  the  papers  of  1865 
prophesied.  It  has  discovered  that  girls 
are  quite  equal  to  these  difficult  subjects, 
and  though  the  work  of  the  college  has 
changed  with  the  times,  the  tendency  has 
always  been  to  lay  it  out  on  broader  and 
more  advanced  lines,  and  not  at  all  to 
curtail  it.  The  entrance  requirements  are 
made  more  severe  each  year,  so  that  by  a 
kind  of  selective  process  only  the  "fittest" 
survive.  In  the  freshmen  year  fifteen 
hours'  work  a  week  are  demanded,  and 
no  dectives  are  offered;  in  sophomore 
year  there  are  nine  hours  of  required 
work  and  six  hours  of  electives.  In 
junior  and  senior  years  the  required  work 
covers  only  three  hours  in  one  semester, 
and  all  the  rest  is  elective.  Seniors  are 
given  the  option  of  electing  only  twelve 
hours'   work,  the  object  being  to  give 
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them  an  extra  amount  of  time  to  put  on 
some  line  of  work  in  which  they  are  es- 
pecially interested.  At  the  end  of  the 
senior  year  honors  are  given  to  all  those 
who  have  kept  their  work  up  to  a  certain 
mark  during  their  course.  These  honor 
girls  are  also  admitted  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
a  chapter  of  which  was  established  at 
Vassar  in  1899. 

Among  the  faculty  at  Vassar  there  are 
many  men  and  women  who  are  well 
known  outside  of  the  college.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Taylor,  the  president  of  the  college,  has 
made  a  name  for  himself  among  modern 
educators.  It  was  a  great  gain  for  wom- 
an's education  in  general  and  Vassar  in 
particular  when  he  declined  the  call  to 
Brown  University  in  1899.  At  the  head 
of  the  department  of  history  is  Professor 
Lucy  Maynard  Salmon,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  seven  appointed  to 
investigate  the  teaching  of  history  in 
secondary  schools.  Miss  Salmon  is  the 
author  of  a  very  interesting  book  on  the 
history  of  domestic  science.  Professor 
Abby  Leach,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  department,  is  the  president  of  the 
Association  of  College  Alumnae,  and  also 
of  the  American  Philological  Society. 
Professor  Laura  J.  Wyler,  the  head  of 
the  English  department,  is  the  author  of 
"The  Evolution  of  English  Literary 
Criticism,"  which  is  recognized  as  final 
authority  on  the  critical  work  of  Dryden 
and  Coleridge.  The  professor  of  natural 
history  is  Professor  William  A.  Dwight, 
the  inventor  of  the  petronome,  a  rock 
shining  machine,  which  is  being  widely 
used.      Professor  Mary  W.   Whitney   is 


the  worthy  successor  of  Maria  Mitchell 
in  the  astronomy  department.  At  the 
head  of  the  economics  department  is  Pro- 
fessor Herbert  E.  Mills,  who  has  been 
made  president  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Hudson  Reformatory  for  Women. 
With  such  men  and  women  as  these,  and 
many  others  who  could  be  mentioned,  to 
study  with,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  stu- 
dents did  not  find  their  work  interesting. 
That  they  do  find  it  so  is  shown  by  the 
energetic  and  awake  way  in  which  they 
go  at  it.  Of  course,  one  hears  from  them 
sad  tales  of  overwork,  but  that  is  a  mere 
facon  de  parler  of  students  which  has  al- 
ways existed,  and  probably  always  will 
exist.  An  occasional  outsider  is  taken  in 
by  it  and  spreads  the  report  that  at  Vassar 
the  girls  do  nothing  but  study,  and  that 
they  are  all  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
break-down.  All  of  which  the  girls  in 
question  find  immensely  amusing,  though 
they  regret  the  fact  that  such  reports  give 
a  false  impression,  and  may  worry  anxi- 
ous fathers  and  mothers.  The  average 
Vassar  girl  is  neither  a  grind  nor  a  but- 
terfly. She  is  interested  in  her  work  and 
her  play,  and  goes  in  for  both  with  the 
average  degree  of  thoroughness.  Nor  is 
she  a  wildly  impracticable  creature,  much 
given  to  settling  the  aflfairs  of  the  uni- 
verse but  incapable  of  grappling  with  the 
domestic  problems  of  life.  As  a  girl  once 
put  it  in  a  clear  parody: 

"She  cooketh  best  who  knoweth  most 
Of  all  things  great  and   small, 
And  the  same  mind  that  learning  grasps 
Can  cook,  housekeep  and  all." 


^  THE  FABLE  OF 

Why  Essie  s  Tall  Friend  Got  the  Fresh  Air.* 

By  GEORGE  ADE- 


The  Owner  of  a  Furnishing  Store  gave 
employment  to  a  Boy  with  Dreamy  Eyes, 
who  took  good  care  of  his  Nails,  and  used 
Scented  Soap  and  carried  a  Pocket  Look- 
ing Glass.  It  was  his  Delight  to  stand  in 
the  Doorway  and  watch  the  Girls  all 
Color  Up  when  they  caught  Sight  of  him. 
He  was  said  to  be  a  Divine  Waltzer  at 
those  Balls  that  cost  the  Gents  50  cents 
each  and  the  Ladies  get  in  free. 

There  was  a  Girl  named  Essie  who  was 
Hanging  Around  the  Front  of  the  Store 
about  half  of  the  Time,  waiting  to  get  a 
Chance  to  Speak  to  Bert.  She  Chewed 
Gum  and  kept  her  Sailor  Hat  pulled 
down  to  her  Eyebrows,  and  had  her 
Name  worked  in  Wire,  and  used  it  as  a 
Breastpin.  After  she  had  waited  an  Hour 
or  so,  and  he  had  Broken  Away  long 
enough  to  take  her  aside,  she  would  want 
to  know  what  it  was  that  Net  had  said 
about  her,  or  else  she  would  ask  why  he 
had  not  Answered  her  Note.  It  was  al- 
ways just  about  as  Momentous  as  that. 

If  Essie  did  not  come,  she  sent  some 
one  with  a  Message,  and  sometimes  other 
Floor  Managers  w4th  Red  Neckties  and 
Forelocks  would  come  in  to  see  about  the 
Arrangements  for  the  next  Grand  Hop 
by  the  Eucalyptus  Pleasure  Qub. 

Bert  was  so  Engrossed  with  his  Love 
Affairs  and  the  Pleasure  Club  and  the 


Bundle  of  Correspondence  that  he  carried 
with  him  that  he  had  little  Time  for  Fur- 
nishing Goods.  It  used  to  Annoy  him 
considerably  when  any  one  came  in  and 
wanted  to  Spend  Money.  He  would  set 
out  the  Goods  in  a  Manner  that  showed 
it  to  be  something  of  a  Come-Down  for 
him  to  be  compelled  to  Wait  on  Out- 
siders. While  the  Customer  would  be 
asking  Questions,  Bert  would  be  work- 
ing the  Flexible  Neck  to  see  if  Essie  was 
still  waiting  for  him.  Sometimes  when 
there  was  a  Rush  he  would  get  real  Cross, 
and  if  People  did  not  Buy  in  a  Hurry  he 
would  slam  the  Boxes  around  and  be 
Lippy  and  give  them  the  Eye.  Yet  he 
wondered  why  he  did  not  get  a  Raise  in 
Salary. 

During  the  Holiday  Season,  when  the 
Eucalyptus  Pleasure  Qub  was  simply  in 
a  Delirium  of  All-Night  Dances  and 
Fried  Oyster  Suppers,  and  when  Essie 
had  worn  a  Path  in  the  Snow  coming 
down  to  tell  Bert  not  to  Forget,  the  Pro- 
prietor decided  that  the  Boy's  Job  was 
interfering  with  his  Gaiety.  So  when 
Bert  got  his  Envelope  the  Furnisher  told 
him  he  needed  more  Outdoor  Life  and 
Exercise,  and  he  had  better  find  it  by 
moving  around  Town  and  looking  for  an- 
other Job. 

Moral :    Omit  the  Essie  Proposition. 


(•)  From  "More  Fables  in  Slang."     By  George  Ade.     Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone. 


By  ADOLPHE  DANZIGEIL 

Copyrighted  by  the  Author,  1900. 


III. 


THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION. 

If  the  Jewish  children  of  the  Ghetto 
do  not  enjoy  that  sweet  content  to  which 
young  manhood  looks  back  with  a  sigh  of 
regret,  it  is  not  because  they  are  unsus- 
ceptible to  the  pleasures  obtainable  at  that 
period  of  life.  Their  inclinations  are  the 
same  as  those  of  other  children,  and  their 
enjoyment  of  the  fun  they  can  get  in  the 
spare  moments  when  the  Angel  of  Seri- 
ousness is  not  looking,  is  as  keen,  and  per- 
haps keener,  than  that  of  the  pampered 
darlings  of  the  West  Side. 

But,  alas !  the  sad  eyes  of  the  Angel  of 
Seriousness  are  nearly  always  turned 
upon  the  children  born  in  the  squalid 
tenement  houses  of  the  Ghetto.  The  little 
boy  feels,  early  in  life,  the  burden  of  pov- 
erty, and  his  duty  to  fight  it  by  all  the 
means  he  is  forced  to  invent.  And  the 
maiden — ah,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Ghetto,  whose  dark  eyes  glint  in 
passion  and  pathos,  whose  cheeks  glow 
with  the  warm  hue  brought  hither 
through  an  endless  chain  from  the 
Judean  hills,  whose  sw6et  personality 
shimmers  above  the  filthy  surroundings 
as  a  blooming  rose  upon  a  dunghill — the 
exquisite  daughter  of  the  Ghetto,  who 
speaks  English  with  so  sweet  a  disregard 
for  its  grammar,  but  with  a  simplicity 
and  frankness  that  are  sweetly  poetic — 


even  she  feels  that  life  has  marked  her 
for  work,  that  she  has  to  for^o  much 
to  aid  her  parents,  who  have  miraculously 
managed  to  crowd  a  houseful  of  children 
into  a  roomful  of  litter,  which  is  kitchen, 
bedroom,  dining  room,  wash  room,  par- 
lor and  workshop ! 

Oh,  it  requires  a  strange  grace  for  a 
girl  to  smile  and  be  pleasant  when  she 
has  to  stand  at  the  cooking  stove  with  an 
eye  on  the  boiling  soup  and  hands  busy 
fixing  little  sister's  hair  or  washing  little 
brother's  face,  and  while  the  children  have 
their  lunch,  finish  some  sewing,  to  aid 
the  poor  mother,  who  is  freezing  beside 
her  paltry  stock  on  Hester  street. 

I  have  seen  her,  and  I  was  filled  with 
that  respectful  sympathy  which  is  so  hard 
to  define  because  it  is  so  rarely  under- 
stood, and  which  the  daughter  of  the 
Ghetto  understands  least  of  all.  For  she 
is  not  used  to  courteous  treatment;  her 
neighbors,  friends,  and  even  her  own 
family  treat  her  with  the  same  consider- 
ation as  cabbages  treat  a  rose,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  cabbages 
think  of  a  rose  as  a  vegetable — slightly 
discolored — but  a  vegetable.  A  daughter 
does  not  count  for  much  in  the  Ghetto— 
nor,  for  that  matter,  elsewhere  among  the 
Jewish  Orientals,  except  those  whom  God 
gave  sons,  and  who  therefore  can  afford 
the   acceptance   of   the   bitter    with   the 
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sweet.  A  daughter — notably  an  only 
child — is  at  best  but  an  apology  for  "a 
child,"  for  which  the  Oriental  Jew  al- 
ways thanks  God  that  He  did  not  make  it 
worse. 

But  a  boy — a  son — is  the  staff  of  old 
age;  by  his  very  being  there  is  inexpres- 
sible blessing.  Among  the  Slavic  Jews 
in  Europe  every  Jew  is  dedicated,  one 
week  after  his  birth,  "to  the  law,  to  mar- 
riage and   good   deeds."     What   "good 
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deeds"  really*  signify  few  pretend  to 
know;  their  character  is  purely  relative, 
and  dependent  upon  conditions.  But 
everybody  knows  the  significance  of  the 
law  and  marriage,  and  the  knowledge  is 
as  clearly  defined  here  in  the  Ghetto  as  it 
is  in  Europe,  In  fact,  more  so  here ;  for 
all  children  in  the  Ghetto  are  trained  to 
(he  consummation  of  these  two  aims.  If 
there  be  a  difference,  it  is  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  term  "law."    With  European 


Jews  it  means  ecclesiastical  law ;  in  the 
Ghetto  it  means  business,  and  the  profes- 
sion, either  legal  or  medical,  that  prom- 
ises no  advantages  in  business  or  in  mar- 
riage is  of  no  worth.  A  son,  therefore, 
being  a  jewel  of  price,  naturally  receives 
a  costly  setting,  and  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence when  I  say  that  many  a  family  puts 
itself  to  the  starving  point  to  aid  him  to 
reach  that  goal  whence  is  to  come  food, 
honor  and  glory  to  the  entire  family. 

Some  of  these  boys,  keenly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  sacrifices  made  in  their  behalf, 
work  hard  to  attain  such  position  as  shall 
enable  them  to  repay.  Others  (and  what 
race  is  without  them  ?)  are  inconsiderate, 
selfish  little  brutes,  who  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  their  elders  must  starve  and  work 
to  allow  them  to  play  the  role  of  "fine 
gentlemen,"  and  yet  others  supplement 
their  scanty  allowance  by  clerking  in 
various  stores  throughout  the  city,  devot- 
ing their  spare  time  to  prepare  themselves 
for  some  profession.  From  amidst  all 
these  and  that  other  young  man — he  with 
a  rich  father — has  sprung  that  hybrid 
creature  of  insolence  and  cleverness — the 
Ghetto  sport,  who  seeks  the  haunts  of 
upper  Broadway  for  congenial  compan- 
ionship. He  is  always  well  dressed  and 
profusely  bejeweled  and  loud  of  speech, 
and  the  only  reason  he  has  for  seasoning 
his  speech  with  profusely  Christian  (?) 
oaths  is  because  he  desires  to  be  known 
as  a  "good  fellow,"  though  his  so-called 
Christian  companions  seldom  call  him  by 
any  other  name  than  "Sheeny." 

What  a  vast  difference  between  this 
foolish,  incaudate  animal  and  the  splendid 
young  men  to  be  found  in  the  Ghetto — 
young  men  with  lofty  principles,  fine  in- 
tellectual endowments,  who  seek  to  uplift 
themselves  and  their  fellows ;  who  are  not 
only  factors  in  every  intdlectual  move- 
ment, but   in  all  the  essentials  that  go 
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toward  the  Americanizing  of  the  Ghetto. 
Their  speech  and  manner  betoken  that 
strong  virility,  that  silent  but  persistent 
force  which  for  centuries  has  been  as  a 
leaven  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Even 
their  Judaism  is  gradually  making  for 
broader  lines,  and  they  feel  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  doctrines  preached  by 
bearded  and  gaberdined  Russians  whose 
mental  trick  of  fence  so  pleases  the  older 
element. 

The  Ghetto  sport,  who  but  yesterday 
was  peddling  candy  or  tin  candlesticks 
for  the  **Feast  of  Lights,"  does  not  like 
to  show  off  his  '*style''  in  Hester  street, 
or  any  other  street  of  the  quarter.  The 
Ghetto  is  a  cheap  place,  and  the  aspiring 
youth  with  sporting  proclivities  is  not  in- 
clined to  gratify  his  personal  vanity  in 
the  cheap  "kikedom"  of  the  East  Side. 
To  be  "somebody''  he  must  seek  the  West 
Side,  and  he  does.  But  he  is  not  so  read- 
ily assimilative  on  Upper  Broadway  as  he 
would  like  to  be.  He  is  known  as  soon 
as  he  makes  himself  heard.  There  is  that 
air  about  him  characteristic  of  things  and 
people  that  have  passed  a  certain  evolu- 
tionary period.  His  mode  of  expression, 
intended  with  studied  particularity  to  hide 
his  origin,  in  reality  calls  attention  to  it. 

The  Jew,  no  matter  how  high  or  how 
lowly  his  station,  appears  best  when  quiet, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  best  of  the 
race  that  their  most  effective  work  is  done 
unostentatiously.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
examine  into  causes ;  all  that  can  be  stated 
are  conclusions  and  prevalent  conditions. 
The  Jew  is  not  a  success  as  a  "sport" ;  he 
is  infinitely  more  respectable — he  is,  in 
fact,  always  and  wholly  respectable  when 
made  sport  of  than  when  partaking  in  the 
game.  In  the  former  case  he  may  at  all 
events  rise  in  self-defence;  in  the  latter 
he  crawls  in  the  dust  of  self-debasement. 

Having  watched  the  behavior  of  the 


"Ghetto  sports,"  I  marvel  that  young 
men  bom  of  a  hard-headed  race — a  race 
whose  chief  title  to  excellence  lies  in  un- 
deniable industry  and  sobriety — can  so 
far  forget  the  traditions  of  their  fathers. 

To  do  these  young  men  justice,  it  must 
be  stated  that  a  large  measure  of  their 
frechheit  is  due  to  the  ignorant  indul- 
gence of  their  elders. 

Said  one  of  the  latter  to  me  in  his  own 
self-satisfied  and  picturesque  jargon : 

"You  ought  to  see  the  gentlemen  my 
son  goes  with ;  the  finest  gentlemen  from 
uptown.  When  I  was  his  age  I  studied 
the  Talmud,  and  was  glad  to  get  potato 
soup,  and  once  a  week  meat.  But  my  boy, 
he  gets  all  his  heart  desires.  They  think 
the  world  and  all  of  him  up  town.  Well, 
let  him  have  a  good  time ;  I  did  not  have 
it  when  I  was  young,  and  the  money  he 
spends  will  not  make  me  poor.  I  have  it, 
thank  God." 

This  speech  does  not  necessarily  be- 
token a  Jewish  characteristic.  All  foolish 
fathers  of  all  creeds  and  races  talk  the 
same  pitiable  rot,  and  while  this  parental 
indulgence  may  be  as  wise  as  the  finest 
of  the  "finest  gentlemen"  in  whose  com- 
pany Jakey  spends  his  father's  money, 
who  may  quarrel  with  this  sort  of  weak- 
ness? After  all,  human  nature  seems  to 
be  pretty  much  alike  ever  since  Adam 
spared  the  fig  tree  switch  when  Cain 
played  in  antediluvian  mud. 

However,  the  Ghetto  *  sport  seldom 
goes  the  full  length  of  the  race;  in  time 
he  experiences  a  recrudescence  of  the 
hard  sense  that  was  his  father's  when  he 
was  a  walking  bazar  of  cheap  goods,  and 
managed  to  earn  the  great  respect  of 
"Jarmelofski,  the  banker." 

One  reason  why  the  young  Jew  bent 
upon  the  rickety  road  takes  his  pleasures 
with  the  heterogeneous  element  outside  of 
the  Ghetto  is  because  up  till  very  lately 
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there  was  110  intellectual  incentive  to  keep 
him  within  his  circle.  The  young  Jew 
bom  or  bred  in  this  country  has  do  taste 
for  the  crazy-quilt  religion  professed  and 
practised  by  his  father.  With  all  his 
faults  he  is  an  American.  He  does  not 
take  kindly  to  the  ear-splitting  trills  of 
the  'Hasan'  (reader)  after  he  has  once 
attended  an  uptown  synagogue.  Having 
listened  to  a  well-considered  and  prnpurly 


a  bridle."  The  man  who  will  establish  a 
"j^oung  people's  synagogue"  on  modern 
lines  on  the  East  Side  will  do  a  tremend- 
ous amount  of  good.  There  is  a  vast 
army  of  young  men  and  young  women 
who  would  hail  with  delight  such  an  in- 
stitution, and  the  man  could  be  found 
who  might  give  his  best  efforts  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple who  would  flock  to  such  a  free  re- 
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delivered  sermon  by  a  modern  rabbi,  he 
laughs  at  the  jargon  "orators."  Perhaps 
(I  am  not  sure)  he  hungers  to  become  a 
member  of  one  of  the  "high-toned  con- 
gregations," but  with  his  connections  in 
the  Ghetto,  how  can  he?  What  "up- 
town lady"  would  tolerate  an  "East  Side 
kike"?  Unable  to  get  an  equal  footing 
with  the  West  Side,  and  finding  his  own 
side  intolerable,  he  drifts  to  forbidden  by- 
ways, and  becomes  "like  a  horse  without 


ligious  institution  in  the  Ghetto  would 
soon  develop  other  institutions — those 
purely  social  and  intellectual.  That  there 
is  urgent  need  for  the  latter  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  "New  Era  Club,"  in 
Henry  street,  supported  largely  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  this 
city,  has  gathered  a  membership  of  nearly 
three  hundred  young  men  in  somewhat 
less  than  three  months. 

The    foundation    and   maintenance    of 
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fre«  religious  and  social  institutions  on 
the  East  Side  will  in  time  be  also  the 
death  of  that  rabid  and  pernicious  Social- 
ism that  infests  the  Ghetto,  and  enlists  to 
its  policy  every  rudderless  wreck  that 
floats  on  the  sea  of  discontent. 

There  is  a  "People's  Synagogue"  in  the 
Educational  Alliance  Building,  at  East 
Broadway  and  Jefferson  street,  where  a 
thousand  Russian  Jews  gather  every  Sat- 


uptown  congregations  officiate  alternately. 
This  service  is  semi-reformed,  and  is  fre- 
quently of  a  lofty  character.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  while  the  Educational  Alliance 
does  much  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
orthodox  adults  and  the  little  children,  it 
does  nothing  for  the  young  men,  who  care 
neither  for  the  Old  World  Slavo-Judaic 
Judaism  nor  the  childish  philosophy  many 
of  the  "high-toned  rabbis"  affect  before 
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urday  morning  to  attend  the  service.  But 
the  service  is  in  Hebrew,  strictly  ortho- 
dox, and  the  rabbi  preaches  in  jargon.  At 
the  same  place  of  worship  the  children  of 
the  Educational  Alliance  Sabbath  School 
gather  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  ser- 
vice. This  is  held  in  English,  has  a  chil- 
dren's choir  and  organ  accompaniment, 
and  the  Jewish  ministers  of  the  various 


the  children,  and  which,  -either  dull  or 
flammeous,  always  remains  without  the 
proper  effect. 

What  the  young  men  of  the  Ghetto 
need  spiritually  is  an  independent  syna- 
gogue, subjoined  by  a  great  centralized 
culture  point — two  great  institutions  in 
one  that  will  hold  them  together  and  de- 
velop the  best  that  is  in  them.     These  in- 
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ttitutions  should  be  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  addle-pated  theorists  whose 
main  desire  is  to  vent  their  educational 
hobbies,  which  they  bring  forth  with  an 
assumed  superiority  that  is  galling  to  the 
bright  young  minds  of  the  Ghetto. 

Said  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  in- 
tellectual movement  of  the  New  Era- 
Gub: 

"What   the   young   men   of   the   East 


healthy  impulses,  their  cheerfulness,  and 
make  them  pale,  high-browed,  anaemic 
cynics.  Play — the  saving  grace  of  play 
— is  what  they  need;  they  need  amuse- 
ment of  the  right  kind ;  they  need  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  kindred  spirits,  to  chat,  to 
sing,  to  laugh  and  to  dance.  Classes  in 
Aristotelian  philosophy  do  not  meet  this 
requirement.  The  New  Era  Club  does." 
This  clearly  shows  that  Americanism 
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Side,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  young 
women,  too,  need  most  is  opportunity  for 
recreation — they  work  or  study  all  day, 
and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  night,  and 
then  they  need  mental  rest — change,  com- 
plete change.  Instead  of  that,  the  educa- 
tional theorists  seek  to  force  more  and 
more  mental  work  upon  them.  In  other 
words,  they  are  seeking  to  destroy  their 


is  slowly  but  surely  peeling  off  the  skin  of 
the  Ghettoite,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion wilt  stand  forth  second  to  none  physi- 
cally and  intellectually.  Even  the  festive 
Ghetto  sport  will  die  out  and  his  children 
will  be  foremost  in  the  exercise  of  the 
civic  virtues  characteristic  of  Jews  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  are  given  equal 
rights  with  others. 
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At  present,  however,  there  still  nestles 
the  Old  World  odor  about  the  young  men 
of  the  Ghetto.  The  vast  majority  of  them 
are  fully  conversant  with  Jargon,  and, 
despite  it,  are  a  little  too  eager  to  show 
that  they  are  ".Americans,"  by  which,  of 
course,  they  mean  an  equal  ability  to 
"shine"  as  si>orts. 

In  a  genera!  way  the  Ghetto  sport,  as 
has  been  stated,  is  greatly  encouraged  by 


geHtleman"  may  attract  the  attention  of 
some  rich  young  lady  from  uptown,  and — 
"with  God  ever}thing  is  possible" — you 
know,  he  may  marry  and  settle  on  the 
West  Side. 

This  thought  is  in  fact  behind  all  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  the  East  Side  Jew 
makes  for  his  son. 

From  the  darkness  of  his  own  existence 
he  sees  the  bright  light  of  promise — giiiUs 
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his  sire,  but  let  no  one  assume  that  the 
Ghettoite  indulges  irrationally  his  son's 
peccadillos,  or  that  the  latter  is  alto- 
gether lost  to  all  sense  of  business  in  his 
festive  career.  Behind  all  that  is  a  deep 
draught  of  profit.  If  it  be  not  in  a  strict- 
ly mercantile  line,  it  is  in  the  line  of  matri- 
monial possibility.  The  young  man  who 
is  pronounced  by  his   father  "a  genuine 


the  beam  of  a  brilliant  marriage,  glitters 
the  glory  of  political  preferment,  spreads 
the  vast  vista  of  "fine  connections"  and 
high  station  on  the  West  Side.  Forsooth 
few  people  living  on  the  West  Side  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  they  are  supposed  to 
live  in  that  Canaan  which  many  a  Moses 
may  view  from  a  distance — with  tearful 
longing — but  is  forbidden  to  enter.   Fvery 
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East  Side  Jew  is  such  a  Moses,  and  his 
ambition  is  to  see  his  son  enter  that  holy 
land.  For  whatever  opinion  an  orthodox 
Jew  may  have  of  his  backsHding  brother, 
however  lowly  he  may  rate  him  in  the 
wealth  of  "world-to-come"  rewards,  he 
fully  coincides  with  his  son's  opinion  that 
it  is  better  to  have  a  swift  time  on  the 
West  Side  than  to  vegetate  in  the  filth  of 
the  Ghetto.  If  his  son  is  an  embryonic 
lawyer,  it  is  his  ambition  that  he  should 
climb  the  ladder  which  leads  to  that 
vminence  where  is  found  an  Edward 
Lauterbach,  a  Guggenheimer,  a  Cantor, 
a  Goldfogle  and  many  other  brilliant 
coreligionists.  Does  it  not  seem  that 
Emerson  was  a  plagiarist  when  he 
epitomized  ambition  by  saying  *' Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star"?  The  Jew  has 
been  in  this  business  thousands  of  years, 
and  the  Ghetto  Jew  is  keener  in  its  pur- 
i^uit  than  all  his  predecessors. 

Marriage,  therefore,  is  not  only  the 
goal  of  the  young  man  of  the  Ghetto  upon 
pleasure  bent,  but  it  is  his  redemption, 
for  he  becomes  the  day  after  his  mar- 
riage a  respectable  man — a  Bal  Bos — a 
master  of  the  house,  and  the  "fine  gentle- 
men'' who  made  him  "put  up  or  shut  up" 
can  get  favors  only  on  good  collateral  se- 
curity. Marriage  is  indeed  the  aim  of 
all  the  aspiring  students  of  the  Ghetto,  of 
every  young  lawyer  without  clients  and 
every  young  doctor  without  a  practice. 
So  fixed  is  this  system  in  the  Ghetto  that 
there  is  a  tabulated  rating  of  fathers  with 
marriageable  daughters,  an  active  mar- 
riage market  and  many  busy  brokers, 
generally  known  as  Shadchens,  who  know 
ever}^  "nice  young  man"  and  every  girl 
with  money.  As  for  "buyers,"  why,  they 
are  even  more  numerous  and  eager.  For 
the  same  ambition  that  moves  the  Ghet- 
toite  whom  "God  has  blessed  with  a  son" 
to  make  of  that  son  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor. 


that  very  same  ambition  moves  the  Ghet- 
toite  whom  "God  gave  only  a  daughter" 
to  marry  her  to  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  good  God  has 
not  neglected  to  palliate  the  existence  of  a 
daughter  by  a  respectable  bank  account. 

It  is  a  gl-eat  advantage  to  a  Ghetto 
magnate  who  has  only  daughters  to  have 
"a  lawyer  m  the  family" ;  the  reasons  are 
obvious.  It  is  equally  and  almost  as  ob- 
viously advantageous  to  have  a  doctor  in 
the  family.  A  doctor's  wife  is  a  person 
of  distinction,  and  a  bright  doctor,  with 
an  eye  to  political  business,  may,  by  the 
grace  of  Tammany,  fall  into  something 
very  lucrative. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that,  despite  the 
matrimonial  chances  upon  which  the 
Ghettoite  banks  when  he  encourages  his 
son  to  take  up  a  "professional  career,"  the 
supply,  notably  of  lawyers,  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  and  a  strong  eflfort  is  now 
being  made  to  discourage  young  men 
from  taking  up  law  as  a  profession.  A 
young  Ghetto  lawyer  sounds  his  note  of 
•  warning  in  the  following  interesting  ar- 
gument : 

"The  fetich-dancing  at  the  once  re- 
spected shrine  of  jurisprudence  is  now  a 
thing  peculiar  to  the  East  Side.  Barely 
a  tenement  but  has  its  elusive  aspirant  for 
the  trophies  of  the  law.  Barely  a  family 
but  boasts  of  its  'Mishpoche'  (family) 
lawyer,  full-fledged  or  in  embryo,  and  the 
endless  chain  ends  for  the  weak  with  an 
open  link.  Yet  all  this,  despite  the  loud 
fact  that  the  once-mooted  question,  'Can 
a  lawyer  make  an  honest  living?'  is  al- 
ready blended  into  the  problem,  'Can  he 
make  a  living?' — let  alone  prudish  hon- 
esty. 

"And  why  should  the  deluded  aspirant 
in  law  find  this  question  problematical? 
He  need  but  note  of  a  morning  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  as  compared  with  that  of 
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litigants  in  his  immediate  district  court, 
then  learn  that  such  is  the  congestion  in 
the  courts  some  eight  blocks  west  and  as 
few  blocks  south,  to  be  assured,  without 
considering  those  in  their  neighboring 
offices  and  "actually  engaged"  in  the 
higher  courts  downtown,  that  already 
there  is  not  enough  porridge  to  go  'round 
for  the  initiated — ^and  he  has  not  yet  taken 
his  first  degree. 

"Why  persist  in  thrusting  yourself  into 
a  sea  where  the  Lord  has  already  too 
many  to  feed — ^and  some  of  them  by  apti- 
tude fit  for  their  chosen  avocation  and  the 
rest  with  acumen,  *  ready  and  willing'  to. 
prove  black  white. 

"With  this  stem  fact  obtruding  upon 
the  contemplated  lawyer,  the  glamor  of 
wealthy  marriage — its  propriety  granted 
— must  lose  its  luster.  If  the  girl  is  as 
God  intended  her,  'pop'  won't  grease  the 
*  matter  money'  lever,  for  the  scanty, 
surely  meagre,  income  that  the  law,  with 
few  exceptions,  after  the  ordeal  of  assidu- 
ous study,  now  affords.  And  your  good 
looks  and  affability  will  serve  as  well  if 
your  days  are  consecrated  to  some  skillful 
occupation  or  lucrative  business.  The 
constant  application  and  reading  that  go 
to  make  the  exception,  the  fortunate  prac- 
titioner, will  in  four  cases  out  of  five  yield 
as  blooming  a  harvest  and  bonnie  maid. 

"If  you  see  but  the  glitter  of  the  profes- 
sion, if  the  arduous  work  that  goes  to 
crown  the  successful. votary  is  invisible  to 
you,  rest  assured  you  clasp  but  the  tinsel 
and  the  gold  will  surely  elude  you. 

"The  years  of  practical  tuition  in  the 
post-graduate  school  of  life  open  the  fresh 
lawyer's  eyes  to  the  frequent  miscarriage 
of  justice  and  incidentally  his  fees.  Your 
lot,  as  the  future  pillar  of  the  law,  is 
destined  to  lie  on  these  rocks.  You  can- 
not evade  it,  though  it  be  far  from  bask- 
ing.    And  that's  why  your  neighboring 


laymen  are  sick  of  your  persistently  fool- 
ish course.  Learn  the  naked  truth  of 
your  prospects,  study  the  number  of  ex- 
travagant lawyers  on  the  East  Side  who 
pay  cash  for  their  fixtures,  let  alone  that 
only  five  or  thereabout  pay  cash  for  their 
comparatively  meagre  libraries.  And  yet 
the  hundreds  of  lawyers  on  the  East  Side 
are  not  the  sole  cause  for  the  dishearten- 
ing prospects.  The  twp  once  lucrative 
branches  of  the  law,  real  estate  and  negli- 
gence practice,  yield  their  golden  eggs  no 
longer  to  the  attorney.  Real  estate  was 
wont  to  pay  to  the  straggler  in  law  some 
$500  annually;  now  it  is  most  wholly 
gobbled  up  by  the  securest  counsellor,  the 
Title  Guarantee  Trust  Company,'  on 
lower  Broadway,  whose  offices  are  the 
more  sumptuous  because  yours  are  bound 
to  be  the  more  shabby. 

"And  that  other  sinecure  of  yours, 
known  as  a  *cinch,'  the  accident  case,  is 
now  more  than  squarely  met — too  often 
crookedly — by  the  accident  insurance 
companies'  lawyers  and  those  of  the  car 
companies,  who  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  perfecting  the  young  attorney's 
demolishment. 

"To  crown  this  it'll  come  to  pass  that 
your  next-door  neighbor  is  also  acquaint- 
ed with  your  janitor's  stepdaughter  and 
is  as  likely  to  get  her  divorce  case  as  you 
— and  neither  of  you  before  she  will  have 
ascertained  at  four  or  five  other  beshin- 
gled  grievance  shops  on  your  block  the 
auction  rate  of  the  balm  you  hold  out  to 
her. 

"To  these  painful  obstacles  in  store  for 
you,  you  must  now  be  aware  that  you 
must  add  that  accursed  evil,  tolerated  only 
on  the  East  Side,  where  to  a  notary  pub- 
lic is  attached  the  prestige  of  a  notarius 
abroad.  These  'notaries,'  not  because  of 
any  erudition,  but  because  of  more  puB 
with  the  district  leader  than  their  victims. 
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are  encouraged  to  rope  in  their  blind  pa- 
trons under  pretense  of  being  empowered 
on  their  official  title  to  effect  more  than 
the  mere  lawyer.  This  notary  caters  to 
the  ranks  that  the  young  initiate  must 
appeal  to.  The  statute  prohibits  this  ne- 
farious imposture,  yet  these  are  permit- 
ted to  flourish  and  grow  dogged.  The 
fees  charged  by  these  ignoramuses — most 
ignorant  in  the  law— cannot  suffice  for 
the  lawyer  of  conscientious  work.  And 
when  the  'notary'  finds  such  work  neces- 
sairy,  he  unscrupulously  intimidates  his 
client  into  paying  a  fee  far  surpassing 
that  which  the  lawyer  asked,  once  and  for 
all,  at  the  start. 

"Such  are  the  most  aggravating  disad- 
vantages confronting  you,  yet  your  out- 
lays of  office,  stationery,  books  and  in- 
gratiation  are  as  essential  these  days  and 


even  greater  than  ten  years  ago,  when  this 
article  was  superfluous. 

If  there  be  any  decided  objection  to  an 
increase  in  the  medical  profession  in  the 
Ghetto,  such  objection  has  not  been 
voiced.  After  all,  the  doctors  and  drug- 
gists, whether  of  the  Ghetto  or  not,  need 
not  air  their  grievances.  Pills  and  pre- 
scriptions work  their  devious  ways  quiet- 
ly, and  the  "Holy  Society"  or  the  under- 
taker does  the  rest. 

One  profession,  however,  is  not  over- 
crowded in  the  Ghetto,  and  that  is  the 
actor's.  The  actor  of  the  Ghetto  stands 
supreme.  There  is  no  "theatrical  agency," 
no  seedy  imitators,  and  the  three  theatres 
where  Ghettodom  seeks  its  pleasure  do  a 
great  business,  and  the  People's  Theatre 
is,  in  the  language  of  one  of  its  managers, 
"as  solid  as  the  Bowery  Bank." 


ART  AND  THE  MAN. 
By  Leon  Mead. 

As  zoophytes  immure  themselves  within 
The  coral  reefs  they  build  with  patient  skill. 
So  with  thy  better  self  thy  poems  fill — 

Thus  making  them  to  vital  worth  akin. 

Think  not  alone  from  critics  great  to  win 
Some  drastic  word  of  praise,  but  lone  .hearts 

thrill 
With  glad,  fresh  songs  of  Nature's  charms 
which  still 
Crown  vernal  vistas,  free  from  sordid  din. 

For  work  that  lives  must  have  the  note  of 
birds — 
The  living  glow;   full  price  our  life-blood 
pays, 
That  merit  asks  e'en  for  our  lyric  sherds; 
The  bees  of  thought  that  buzz  thro'  cloistered 

days 
Should  be,   ere  they  depart   in   dream-dim 
haze, 
Captured  alive  by  ever-living  words. 


Myths  and  Fables  of  Love  and  Marriage. 

By  S.  A.  DRAKE. 


Superstition  is  one  of  the  facts  of  history. 
It  is  a  living  fact,  influencing,  if  not  controlling, 
the  everyday  acts  of  men.  S.  A.  Drake,  in  his 
"Myths  and  Fables  of  To-day,"  published  by 
Lee  &  Shepherd,  from  which  the  following  con- 
densed chapter  is  taken,  shows  in  an  interesting 
volume  of  268  pages  the  proneness  of  human 
nature  to  admit  superstition.  Imbibed  in  the 
cradle,  it  is  not  even  buried  in  the  grave.  The 
author  has  brought  together  all  the  supersti- 
tions about  charms  of  good  luck,  charms 
against  disease,  of  fate  in  jewels,  evil  omens, 
haunted  houses,  presentiments,  fortune-telling, 
astrology,  palmistry,  etc. 

The  folk-lore  of  marriage  is  probably 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  gen- 
eral subject,  to  the  tender  sex,  at  least, 
with  whom  indeed  none  other,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  could  begin  to  hold  so  im- 
portant a  place.  In  consequence,  all  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  omens  are  careful- 
ly treasured  up  in  the  memory,  quite  as 
much  pains  being  taken  to  guard  against 
evil  prognostics  as  to  propitiate  good  for- 
tune. 

Quite  naturally,  the  young  unmarried 
woman  is  possessed  of  a  burning  desire 
to  find  out  who  her  future  husband  is  to 
be,  what  he  is  like,  whether  he  is  rich  or 
poor,  short  or  tall,  and  if  they  twain  are 
to  be  happy  in  the  married  state  or  not. 
To  this  end  the  oracle  is  duly  consulted, 
either  openly  or  secretly,  after  the  best 
approved  methods. 

One  of  the  best  known  modes  of  divi- 
nation is  this:  If,  fortunatelv,  vou  find 
the  pretty  little  lady-bird  bug  on  your 
clothes,  throw  it  up  in  the  air,  repeating  at 
the  same  time  the  invocation  : — 


"Fly  away  east  and  fly  away  west, 
Show  me  where  lives  the  one  I  love  best." 

All  charms  of  this  nature  are  supposed 
to  Assess  peculiar  power  if  tried  on  St. 
Valentine's  day,  Christmas  Eve,  or  Hal- 
lowe'en. Curious  it  is  that  on  a  day  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  Saints  in  the  Calendar, 
evil  spirits,  fairies,  and  the  like  are  sup- 
ix)sed  to  be  holding  a  sort  of  magic  revel 
unchecked,  or  that  they  should  be  thought 
to  be  better  disposed  to  gratify  the  desires 
of  inquisitive  mortals  on  this  day  than  on 
another.  At  any  rate,  calendar  or  no 
calendar,  St.  Matrimony  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Hallowe'en. 

Among  the  many  methods  of  divina- 
tion employed,  a  favorite  one  was  to  drop 
melted  lead  into  a  bowl  of  water,  though 
any  other  sort  of  vessel  would  do  as  well, 
and  whatever  form  the  lead  might  take 
would  signrfy  the  occupation  of  your 
future  husband.  Or  to  go  out  of  doors  in 
the  dark,  with  a  ball  of  yam,  and  unwind 
it  until  some  one  should  begin  winding  it 
at  the  unwound  end.  At  this  trial,  the 
expected  often  happened,  as  the  enamored 
swain  would  seldom  fail  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  his  sweetheart  to  appear.  So 
also  the  white  of  an  tgg  dropped  in  water, 
and  set  in  the  sun,  was  supposed  to  take 
on  the  form  of  some  object,  such  as  a  ship 
under  full  sail,  indicating  that  your  hus- 
band would  be  a  sailor. 

Burning  the  nuts  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  mode  of  trying  conclusions  with 
fate,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  mirth-pro- 
voking.   On  this  interesting  occasion  lads 
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and  lassies  arrange  themselves  in  a  circle 
before  a  blazing  wood  fire,  on  the  hearth. 
Nuts  are  produced.  Each  person,  after 
naming  his  or  her  nut,  puts  it  upon  the 
glowing  coals,  with  the  unspoken  invo- 
cation : — 


a 


If  he  loves  me,  pop  and  fly, 
If  he  hates  me,  live  and  die." 


Popping  com  sometimes  takes  the  place 
of  burning  the  nuts.  The  spoken  invoca- 
tion is  then,  "Pit,  put,  turn  inside  outT' 

There  are  also  several  methods  of  per- 
forming this  act  of  divination  with  ap- 
ples. The  one  most  practised  in  New 
England  is  this :  First  pare  an  apple.  If 
you  succeed  in  removing  the  peel  all  in 
one  piece,  throw  it  over  your  head,  and 
should  the  charm  work  well,  the  peel  will 
so  fall  as  to  form  the  first  letter  of  your 
future  husband^s  name,  or  as  Gay  poeti- 
cally puts  it : — 

*'I  pare  this  pippin  round  and  round  again, 
My  shepherd's  name  to  nourish  on  the  plain: 
I  fling  th'  unbroken  paring  o'er  my  head. 
Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  is  read.' 


» 


When  sleeping  in  a  strange  bed  for  the 
first  time,  name  the  four  posts  for  some 
of  your  male  friend;s.  The  post  that  you 
first  look  at,  upon  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing, bears  the  name  of  the  one  whom  you 
will  marry.  Care  is  usually  taken  to  fall 
asleep  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed. 

By  walking  down  the  cellar  stairs 
backward,  holding  a  mirror  over  your 
head  as  you  go,  the  face  of  the  person 
whom  you  will  marry  will  presently  ap- 
pear in  the  mirror. 

The  oracle  of  the  daisy  flower,  so  effec- 
tively made  use  of  in  Goethe's  "Faust,"  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  perhaps  more 
often  consulted  by  blushing  maidens  than 
any  other.  When  plucking  away  the 
snowy  petals,  the  fair  questioner  of  fate 


should  murmur  low  to  herself  the  cabal- 
istic formula : — 

"  *He  loves  me,  loves  me  not,'  she  said. 
Bending  low  her  dainty  head 

O'er  the  daisy's  mystic  spell. 
*He  loves  me,  loves  me  not,  he  loves,* 
She  murmurs  'mid  the  golden  groves 

Of  the  corn-fields  on  the  fell." 

As  the  last  leaf  falls,  so  goes  the 
prophecy. 

If  you  put  a  four-leaved  clover  in  your 
shoe  before  going  out  for  a  walk,  you  will 
presently  meet  the  one  you  are  to  marry. 
The  same  charm  is  used  to  bring  back  an 
absent  or  wayward  lover.  Consequently 
there  is  much  looking  for  this  bashful 
little  plant  at  all  of  our  matrimonial  re- 
sorts. The  rhymed  version  runs  in  this 
wise: 


€t 


A  clover,  a  clover  of  two. 

Put  it  in  your  right  shoe;  I 

The  first  young  man  you  meet,  ' 

In  field,  street,  or  lane. 

You'll  get  him,  or  one  of  his  name." 


In  some  localities  a  bean-pod  or  a  pea- 
pod  put  over  the  door  acts  as  a  charm  to 
bring  the  favored  of  fortune  to  lift  the 
latch  and  walk  in.  Another  mode  of 
divination  runs  in  this  way :  On  going  to 
bed  the  girl  eats  two  spoonfuls  of  salt. 
The  salt  causes  her  to  dream  that  she  is 
dying  of  thirst;  and  whoever  the  young 
man  may  be  that  brings  her  a  cup  of 
water,  in  her  dream,  he  is  the  one  she  will 
marry. 

If  after  seeing  a  white  horse  you 
count  a  hundred,  the  first  geqtleman  you 
will  be  your  future  husband. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  students  of 
folk-lore,  that  those  customs  or  usages 
relating  to  marriage  are  not  only  among 
the  oldest,  but  have  become  too  firmly  in- 
trenched in  the  popular  mind  to  be  easily 
dislodged.     Thus,     the     ceremony     of 
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Throwing  the  Shoe  continues  to  hold  an 
honored  place  among  marriage  customs. 

Authorities  differ  widely  as  to  its  ori- 
gin, some  referring  it  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  (Deut.  xxv),  where  the 
loosing  of  a  shoe  from  a  man's  foot  by 
the  woman  he  has  refused  to  marry,  is 
made  an  act  of  solemn  renunciation  in 
the  presence  of  the  elders.  Thereafter, 
the  obdurate  one  was  to  be  held  up  to 
the  public  scorn,  and  his  house  pointed  at 
as  "the  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe 
loosed."  So  again  we  read  in  Ruth  of  a 
man  who  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave 
it  to  his  kinsman,  as  an  evidence  to  the 
act  of  renunciation,  touching  the  redeem- 
ing of  the  land,  and  this,  we  are  there 
told,  was  then  the  manner  in  Israel. 
Hence,  it  has  been  very  plausibly  sug- 
gested, especially  by  Mr.  Thrupp,  in 
''Notes  and  Queries,"  that  throwing  an 
old  shoe  after  a  bride  was  at  first  a  sym- 
bol of  renunciation  of  authority  over  her, 
by  her  father  or  ^ardian. 

In  "Primitive  Marriage"  Mr.  McLen- 
nan thinks  that  throwing  the  shoe  may  be 
a  relic  of  the  ancient  custom,  still  kept  up 
among  certain  Hindu  tribes,  where  a 
bride,  either  in  fact  or  in  appearance  only, 
is  forcibly  carried  off  by  the  groom  and 
his  friends,  who  are,  in  turn,  themselves 
hotly  pursued  and  in  good  earnest  pelted 
with  all  manner  of  missiles,  stones  in- 
cluded, by  the  bride's  kinsfolk  and  tribes- 
men. This  sham  assault  usually  ends  in 
the  pursuers  giving  up  the  chase,  as,  in- 
deed, was  intended  beforehand,  and  is 
probably  a  survival  of  the  earliest  of  mar- 
riage customs,  namely,  that  of  stealing 
the  bride,  as  recorded  in  ancient  history. 
But  this  explanation  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  fixing  the  status  of  woman  in  those 
primitive  days,  when  she  was  more  like 
the  slave  of  man  than  his  equal.  That  re- 
lation IS  now  so  far  reversed,  however. 


<hat  it  is  now  the  man  who  has  become 
the  humble  suitor  and  declared  servitor 
of  womankind.  So,  at  least,  he  insists. 
Now  and  then,  though  quite  rarely,  the 
old  barbaric  custom  is  recalled  by  the 
forcible  abduction  of  some  unwilling  vic- 
tim by  her  rejected  lover;  but  only  in  a 
few  instances,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  a 
bride  been  kidnapped  and  held  to  ransom 
in  this  country,  before  being  restored  to 
her  friends.  The  American  Indians  are 
known  to  have  practiced  this  custom  of 
stealing  the  bride,  quite  after  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  McLennan  as  in  vog^e 
among  the  Hindus. 

Even  royalty  itself  must  bow  to  the  be- 
hests of  the  old  custom,  as  well  as  com- 
mon mortals.  When  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Albany  left  Windsor,  while  they 
were  still  within  the  private  grounds,  the 
bridegroom's  three  brothers  and  Princess 
Louise  and  Princess  Beatrice  ran  across 
a  part  of  the  lawn  enclosed  within  a  bend 
of  the  drive,  each  armed  with  a  number  of 
old  shoes,  with  which  they  pelted  the 
"happy  pair."  The  Duke  of  Albany  re- 
turned the  fire  from  the  carriage  with  the 
ammunition  supplied  by  his  friendly  as- 
sailants, causing  the  heartiest  laughter  by 
a  well-directed  shot  at  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
.  burgh. 

It  was  always  reckoned  a  good  omen 
if  the  sun  shone  on  a  couple  when  coming 
out  of  church.  Hence  the  saying :  "Hap- 
py is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on." 

The  custom  of  throwing  rice  over  a 
bride,  as  an  emblem  of  fruitfulness,  also 
is  very  old,  though  in  England  it  was 
originally  wheat  that  was  cast  upon  her 
head.  The  poet  Herrick  says  to  the  bride : 

"While  some  repeat 
Your  praise  and  bless  you  sprinkling  you  with 
wheat" 

All  the  sentiment  of  this  pretty  and 
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very  significant  custom  is  in  danger  of 
being  killed  by  excess  on  the  part  of  the 
performers,  who  so  often  overdo  the  mat- 
ter as  to  render  themselves  supremely 
ridiculous,  and  the  bride  very  uncomfort- 
able, to  say  the  least.  To  scatter  rice,  as  if 
one  were  sowing  it  by  the  acre,  when  a 
handful  would  amply  fulfil  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  custom,  is  something  as  if 
an  officiating  clergyman  should  pour  a 
pailful  of  water  on  an  infant's  head,  in- 
stead of  sprinkling  it,  at  a  baptism. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  now  and  then 
erases  arise  where  a  newly  married  couple 
try  to  escape  from  the  shower  prepared 
for  them  by  giving  these  over-zealous  as- 
sistants the  slip.  A  chase  then  begins  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  that  just  related 
of  ignorant  barbarians;  and  woe  to  the 
runaways  if  the  pursuers  should  catch  up 
with  them! 

The  custom  of  furnishing  bride-cake 
at  a  wedding  is  said  to  be  a  token  of  the 
firm  union  between  man  and  wife,  just  as 
from  immemorial  time  breaking  bread 
has  been  held  to  have  a  symbolic  meaning. 
The  custom  is  centuries  old.  At  first  it 
was  only  a  cake  of  wheat  or  barley.  What 
it  is  composed  of  now,  no  man  can  un- 
dertake to  say.  That  it  is  conducive  to 
dreaming,  or  more  probably  to  nightmare, 
few,  we  think,  will  care  to  dispute. 

We  learn  that  it  was  a  former  custom 
to  cut  the  bride-cake  into  little  squares  or 
dice,  small  enough  to  be  passed  through 
the  wedding-ring.  A  slice  drawn  through 
the  ring  thrice  (some  have  it  nine  times), 
and  afterward  put  under  the  pillow,  will 
make  an  unmarried  man  or  woman  dream 
-of  his  or  her  future  wife  or  husband. 
This  is  another  of  those  old  customs  of 
which  trial  is  so  often  made  "just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  you  know !" 

The  custom  of  wearing  the  wedding 
ring  upon  the  left  hand  originated,  so  we 


are  told,  in  the  common  belief  that  the  left 
hand  lay  nearest  to  the  heart. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Puritans  tried  to 
abolish  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage. 
According  to  Butler  in  *^Hudibras" : — 

"Others  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony — a  ring 
With  which  the  unsatisfied  bridegroom 
Is  married  only  to  a  thumb." 

The  times  have  indeed  changed  since 
in  the  early  days  of  New  England  ,no 
Puritan  maiden  would  have  been  married 
with  a  ring  for  worlds.  When  Edward 
Winslow  was  cited  before  the  Lord's 
Commissioners  of  Plantations,  upon  the 
complaint  of  Thomas  Morton,  he  was 
asked  among  other  things  about  the 
marriage  customs  practiced  in  the  col- 
ony. He  answered  frankly  that  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  magistrates. 
Morton,  his  accuser,  declares  that  the 
people  of  New  England  held  the  use  of  a 
ring  in  marriage  to  be  "a  relic  of  popery, 
a  diabolical  circle  for  the  Devell  to  daunce 


m. 


>> 


A  gold  wedding-ring  is  accounted  a 
sure  cure  for  sties. 

If  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  family 
should  be  married  before  her  older  sisters, 
they  must  all  dance  at  her  wedding  in 
their  stocking-feet,  if  they  wish  to  have 
husbands. 

It  is  strongly  enjoined  upon  the  bride, 
when  being  dressed  for  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, to  wear — 


<i 


Something  old  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed  and  something  blue, 
And  a  four-leaved  clover  in  her  shoe." 


June  is  now  at  the  height  of  popularity 
as  the  month  of  all  months  to  get  married 
in,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  can  discover, 
than  that  it  is  the  month  of  roses,  when 
beauty  and  plenty  pervade  the  fair  face 
of  nature. 
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It  is  now  the  custom  for  the  bride,  if 
she  is  married  at  home,  or  on  returning 
from  cliurch,  to  throw  away  her  bouquet 
for  the  guests  to  scramble  for.  The  one 
getting  the  most  flowers  will  be  married 
first,  and  so  on. 

Giving  wedding  presents  was  not  prac- 
tised before  the  nineteenth  century. 

One  old  marriage  custom,  though  long 
since  obsolete,  may  be  briefly  alluded  to 
here,  not  only  for  its  singularity,  but  for 
its'  suggestiveness  touching  a  state  of 
mind  that  would  admit  of  such  tomfool- 
ery. This  was  the  so-called  Smock  mar- 
riage, in  which  the  bride  went  through 
the  ceremony  standing  only  in  her  shift, 
thereby  declaring  herself  to  be  possessed 
of  no  more  than  she  came  into  the  world 
with.  On  being  duly  recorded,  the  act 
exempted  the  husband  from  liability  for 
his  wife's  debts  previously  contracted.  If 
she  went  through  this  ridiculous  per- 
formance in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
and  in  the  "King's  Highway,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  lawfully  laid  out  public  road,  she 
thereby  cleared  herself  from  any  old  in- 


debtedness. As  amazing  as  it  may  seem, 
several  such  cases  are  recorded  in  New 
England,  the  formalities  observed  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  different  localities. 

It  is  considered  unlucky  to  get  married 
before  breakfast. 

"If  you  marry  in  Lent, 
You  will  live  to  repent." 

May  is  considered  an  unlucky  month  to 
be  married  in. 

"Marry  in  May, 
And  youMl  rue  the  day." 

To  remove  an  engagement  or  wedding 
ring  from  the  finger  is  also  a  bad  omen. 
To  lose  either  of  them,  or  to  have  them 
broken  on  the  finger,  also  denotes  mis- 
fortune. 

It  is  extremely  unlucky  for  either  the 
bride  or  groom  to  meet  a  funeral  when 
on  their  way  to  be  married. 

It  is  an  unlucky  omen  for  the  church 
clock  to  strike  during  the  performance  of 
a  marriage  ceremony,  as  it  is  said  to  por- 
tend the  death  of  one  of  the  contracting- 
parties  before  the  year  is  out. 


ELDORADO. 


By  Charles  Blanden. 


I  swore  that  for  a  rounded  year 

I  would  not  see  her  face, 
But  that  to  Fortune  I  would  kneel 

And  win  her  golden  grace. 
Oh,  foolish  me,  to  vow  the  like  I 

When  not  a  day  was  by, 

Again  I  sat  at  Dora's  feet 

And  looked  in  Dora's  eye. 

From  "A  Valley  Muse." 


I  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask  and  Her  Work. 

SiwiaaaaaaarBwaata 


"Lessons  in  Love"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  Katrina  Trask,  published  by  the 
Harpers.  The  authpr  is  the  wife  of 
Spencer  Trask,  the  millionaire  banker, 
and  holds  an  important  position  in  New 
York  society.    She  is  the  author  also  of 


point,  and  classes  the  author's  work  easily 
with  that  of  other  society  people  with  high 
literary  talent,  like  Mrs.Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,  Mrs.  Reginald 
De  Koven  and  others,   "Lessons  in  Love," 


).  SPENCER  TRASK. 


another  book  entitled  "John   Leighton, 

]'■■■ 

Her  latest  book,  "Lessons  in  Love," 
promises  to  give  Mrs.  Trask  as  high  a 
place  in  the  literary  world  as  she  now  has 
in  the  social  sphere.  The  book  is  a  pro- 
nounced success  from  an  artistic  stand- 


is  a  series  of  eight  short  stories,  each  con- 
veying a  real  lesson  justifying  the  title. 
One  of  the  stories  headed,  "The  Hall 
Mark,"  tells  of  a  young  Southerner  and 
his  bride,  who  are  looking  over  the  family 
plate — costly  treasures  that  have  been  in 
the  family  for  years.     A  relation  of  the 
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bride  has  sent  a  plate  that  she  says  is 
antique,  while  the  husband  pronounces  it 
modern.  They  quarrel ;  in  pique  she  flies 
to  the  safe,  a  huge  vault-like  place,  and 
to  punish  her  for  her  display  of  temper, 
he  closes  the  safe  door,  thinking  to 
frighten  her,  just  for  a  moment.  The 
author  continues  the  story  as  follows : 

Straight  to  the  safe  he  followed  her, 
and  shut  the  great  steel  door,  shut  it  upon 
a  picture  that  stamped  itself  with  sudden 
swiftness  on  his  brain,  never  to  be  effaced. 
Forever  after  he  could  see  it  in  the  visions 
of  the  night — that  graceful,  curving  back, 
and  the  soft  rings  of  brown  hair  that  lay 
on  the  white  neck  so  flower-like,  where 
the  ruffle  of  her  warm-tinted  dress  fell 
back ;  the  shapely  outline  of  the  gleaming 
white  arms,  which  the  loose  sleeves  left 
free  as  they  were  lifted  high  to  place  the 
dish. 

A  long,  heart-rending,  muffled  scream 
— then  silence.  The  action  made  an  outlet 
for  his  wrath.  It  was  enough,  that  in- 
stant's lesson,  and  he  stooped  toward  the 
lock.  "To  the  right,  twice,  stop  at  ten; 
to  the  left,  once,  stop  at  fourteen,  and  now 
around."  It  did  not  open.  Again,  again, 
with  trembling  fingers. 

"Marie!  Marie!  Can  you  hear  me, 
darling?'* 

Still  that  awful  silence. 

"Marie !  Marie !  God  in  heaven !  She 
changed  the  combination  yesterday,  when 
she  put  away  her  diamonds,  and  I  forgot 
to  ask  her  what  it  was." 

He  remembered,  now,  she  had  told  him 
she  had  chosen  a  mystic  number.  The 
fatal  fact  stood  blankly  there  before  him  to 
be  grasped,  but  his  mind,  at  first,  refused 
to  take  it  in;  then  it  overwhelmed  him. 
His  hand  was  paralyzed ;  his  brain  seemed 
tottering  in  the  crisis  of  that  moment. 
No  one  in  all  the  world  knew  what  the 
combination  was  but  she — his  Marie,  his 


beautiful,  radiant  Marie — ^shut  by  his 
hand  within  this  living  tomb,  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  speech,  his  cry,  his  agonizing, 
yearning  call ;  or,  if  she  heard  it,  too  en- 
tombed for  her  faint  answer  to  be  heard. 
He  felt  a  numbness  creeping  over  him ;  he 
felt  a  quick  constriction  round  his  heart ; 
he  felt  the  chill  of  coming  stupor  in  his 
brain ;  but,  by  an  effort  mightier  than  any 
he  had  ever  known,  he  roused  himself. 
He  said  aloud,  with  shut  teeth:  "There 
is  something  to  be  done.  If  I  falter,  she 
dies."  Dies!  That  word  made  all  his 
senses  reel,  and  all  his  spirit  fail.  He 
walked  to  the  sideboard  and  swallowed  a 
glass  of  brandy,  then  put  his  fingers  on 
the  bells,  and  rang  them  so  violently  that 
several  of  the  servants  came  from  various 
quarters,  followed  by  Peters,  the  majestic 
butler,  who  bore  himself  always  a  little 
loftily  when  some  one  else  was  counting 
the  silver. 

"Peters !  Hurry  I  Don't  crawl  I  Your 
mistress  is  locked  in  the  safe,  and  I  do 
not  know  the  combination." 

Marie  was  the  adored  of  the  household. 
A  cry  of  dismay  broke  from  the  aston- 
ished servants. 

"Be  quiet,  you  fools,  and  listen  to  mel 
Peters,  I  cannot  leave  this  door ;  you  must 
attend  to  every  word  I  say.  Be  quick,  if 
you  value  your  life!  I  want  Wilson  to 
saddle  my  gray  mare  and  ride  for  his  life 
to  the  station;  leave  the  mare  there,  at 
Barry's  stable;  he  can  catch  the  one 
o'clock  train,  if  he  hurries;  tell  him  to  en- 
gage the  fastest  horse  at  Victoria  station, 
and  offer  the  man  any  price  to  drive  him 
to  Bangs  &  Company,  Regent  Street,  No. 
40" — heavens!  how  he  remembered 
everything! — ^"and  give  them  this  card." 
He  wrote  hurriedly  on  a  card  an  impera- 
tive, imploring  message.  "Tell  him  to 
bring  the  man,  and  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death."    Death !    In  the  midst  of 
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all  the  agony  he  wished  he  had  not  used 
that  word.  "Have  the  fastest  horses  sent 
at  once  to  the  station  and  wait.  Tell  Wil- 
son if  he  is  back  here,  with  the  man,  inside 
of  three  hours,  I  will  give  him  anything 
he  wants.    Quick !    Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

•*Yes,  sir." 

**And,  William,  you  go  at  once  for  Dr. 
Brown ;  if  he  is  not  at  home,  leave  word 
for  him  to  come  to  Landale  as  soon  as  he 
comes  in,  but  don't  allow  him  on  any  ac- 
count to  enter  this  room  until  Wilson  gets 
back  from  London.  Mrs.  Elderwood'' — 
to  the  housekeeper,  standing  pale  and 
trembling  in  the  doorway, — "have  Mrs. 
Landale's  bed  warmed,  and  room  made 
ready  at  once.  Now,  go — every  one  of 
you.  I  want  every  soul  to  leave  this  room. 
Go!"  he  said,  as  they  hesitated. 

Through  all  his  life  he  wondered  how 
he  had  thought  of  every  detail  so  clearly ; 
through  all  his  life  he  wondered  how  it 
was  he  had  not  gone  mad  in  that  awful 
hour. 

The  servants  crept  out  silently,  and  he 
stood  like  a  sentinel  beside  the  steel  door, 
his  face  as  colorless  as  its  grim  white 
paint,  his  teeth  set  hard. 

It  was  useless  to  try.  If  he  fumbled 
with  the  lock  he  might  imperil  its  opening. 
Three  hours !  That  was  the  quickest  time 
possible.  Fifteen  minutes'  ride  each  way 
to  the  station — an  hour  to  London — an 
hour  back — half  an  hour  there,  at  the  least 
possible  calculation, — three  hours!  One 
— two — three  hours  I  Yes,  she  could  live 
three  hours ;  the  place  was  large,  the  space 
was  good,  the  air  would  not  be  exhausted ; 
but  the  shock,  the  suffering,  the  peril  to 
her  delicately  strung  nature!  All  the 
acute  sensibility  of  her  temperament  came 
back  to  him  now  sublimated ;  the  excita- 
bility and  sensitiveness  were  crying 
proofs  of  her  exquisite  refinement.  The 
sudden  faintness  at  nervous  shock  that  he 


had  often  thought  perhaps  was  weakness, 
now  seemed  to  him  the  expression  of  her 
fineness  of  organization ;  so  things  change 
their  place  with  circumstances.  Ah  I  if  we 
could  remember  always. 

Three  hours  he  stood  and  waited,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  cold  steel  door,  his 
heart  in  passionate  pressure  against  it,  his 
ear  tensely  listening  for  any  sound  that 
might  come.  There  was  none,  all  was 
still,  no  answer  to  his  yearning  cry,  from 
time  to  time. 

What  passed  within  his  soul  none  ever 
knew  but  God;  but  ever  from  that  time 
he  knew  that  God  knew. 

When  Peters  entered  the  room  with 
the  man  from  Bangs  &  Company  he  won- 
dered if  any  one,  seeing  his  master  in  a 
strange  place,  would  recognize  him,  so 
changed  he  was.  If  there  could  be  any 
measure  of  agony,  any  comparative  de- 
gree of  suffering,  the  moment  that  the 
man  from  London  came  was  the  hardest 
of  all,  for  the  dim  hope  that  had  sustained 
him  took  flight  and  left  him  trembling  in 
despair. 

"He  will  fail.  I  know  that  he  will  fail ; 
it  is  useless ;  a  vain  chance ;  a  mere  experi- 
ment." 

This  man's  coming  had  upheld  him; 
now  that  he  was  there,  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  uncertainty  of  his  power  to  help  over- 
swept  him. 

Every  detail  of  the  delicate  manipula- 
tion of  the  safe  John  watched  with  the 
same  desperate  interest  with  which  a 
scientific  man,  who  feels  his  case  to  be  a 
hopeless  one,  might  watch  an  operation 
upon  himself;  but  when  his  strained  ears 
heard,  at  last,  the  fall  of  the  steel  bar,  and 
the  door  did  swing  on  its  ghastly  hinges, 
he  knew  nothing,  saw  nothing,  for  an  in- 
stant. His  heart  stopped  beating,  and  his 
numb  mind  formed  a  vague  prayer  that  it 
might  never  beat  again,  if  she  were  dead. 
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There  she  lay  upon  the  stone  floor  be- 
neath the  shining  mass  of  silver,  colorless, 
motionless,  but — oh!  thank  God,  thank 
God,  she  breathed.  He  lifted  her  in  his 
arms  so  eagerly,  so  desperately,  that  the 
good  old  doctor  turned  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, before  he  settled  to  his  task,  saying 
to  himself :  "By  gad,  FU  have  two  on  my 
hands  to-night !  Brace  up,  Landale ;  it  is 
only  a  little  faintness  and  exhaustion; 
she'll  come  to  directly/' 

The  crisp  October  air  flooded  the  room  ; 
the  faithful  maids  were  prompt  to  obey 
the  doctor's  orders ;  the  doctor  knew  his 


work.  At  last,  in  wondering  weariness, 
the  long  lashes  were  lifted  from  the  dear, 
pale  cheeks,  and  all  the  weight  of  all  the 
world  seemed  lifted  with  them  from 
John's  heart. 

A  look  of  measureless  reproach  was  in 
her  eyes,  but,  as  they  saw  his  face  so 
white,  so  worn,  so  changed,  so  aged,  it 
melted  to  a  look  of  love.  Wearily  she  put 
out  her  hand. 

"John,  dear  John,  tell  them  all  to  go 
away.    I  want  to  speak  with  you." 

They  went, — but  what  she  said  was 
said  in  silence. 


THE  PERFECT  DAY. 

Into  our  lives — a  rose  amid  the  thorns, 

A  Star  in  night ; — there  came  one  perfect  day, 
Framed  all  in  sunshine,  lit  with  light  of  love, 
And  compassed  round  with  blessing  ev*ry  way. 
Hush !  let  us  keep  it,  Sweet, 
By  God's  own  grace — complete. 

Now, — though  the  shadows  gather  round  our  path, 

Now, — though  the  darkness  rise  and  hide  the  light, 
Now, — though  we  never  reap  life's  aftermath, 
Nor  ever  touch  again  so  fair  a  height. 
Now, — let  come  what  come  may, 
We  knew  one  perfect  day. 


Sweet, — looking  up, — we  know  that  Pain  must  rise. 
And  Strife, — to  mar  that  day's  most  perfect  peace ; 

But, — looking  farther, — in  God's  light  of  Love 

We  see  the  Land  where  all  the  discords  cease ; 

And  where  .  .  .  God  grant !  ...  we  may 

Relive  that  Perfect  Day. 

Margaret  Ethel  Ashton. 


NCESSand^P 
RBIDDEN^AREnE 


By  GILSON  WILLETS. 


I  HAD  climbed  to  the  mountain  top, 
and  had  scrambled  aloft  even-  to  the 
crumbling  battlements  of  the  old  castle  of 
the  Duke  of  Baden.  At  the  base  of  the 
mountain  lay  the  town  of  Baden-Baden. 

I  lighted  another  cigarette  and  acci- 
dentally dropped  my  cigarette-case  into 
the  ruins  instead  of  into  my  pocket.  Look- 
ing down,  I  saw  it  drop,  far  below, 
through  an  iron  grating  into  a  black  hole 
— a  well.  It  had  fallen  into  the  ancient 
oubliette — vanished  as  did  strong  men 
long  ago  when  the  hosts  of  this  castle 
dropped  inconvenient  guests  down  there 
to  slow  and  secret  death. 

As  I  looked,  a  man  came  and  peered 
down  the  grating.  Two  young  women 
hovered  near.  The  man  was  small  and 
slim,  and  his  clothes  hung  awkwardly 
upon  him.  Presently  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
me  and  stared  a  moment.  Then,  with  his 
companions,  he  left  the  ruins. 

"Many  visitors?"  I  asked  the  gate- 
keeper, later. 

"Hundreds,  mein  herr ;  but  so  early  this 
morning  only  yourself  and  the  Princess 
Dromoroff. 

"Do  many  visitors  descend  into  that 
vault?" 

"There's  a  rope  ladder,  mein  herr,  but 
few  use  it." 

"I  dropped  a  cigarette  case  down  there. 
Wil!  you  get  it  for  me  ?" 


"But  mein  herr  should  descend  himself 
and  see  the  dungeon.  The  Princess  Dro- 
moroff has  been  down." 

"Very  well,  I  will.  But  not  now — to- 
morrow. Who  is  your  Princess  Dromo- 
roff?" 

"She  is  a  Russian,  very  rich  and  very 
mad.  She  has  also  a  sick  heart,  which 
she  comes  to  Baden-Baden  to  cure." 

"Sick  heart?    Love?" 

"No,  mein  herr — cigarettes.  It  is  for- 
bidden in  all  Baden-Baden  to  sell  her  to- 
bacco. Every  one  is  paid  to  keep  it  from 
her.  She  has  offered  her  purse,  bursting 
full,  for  one  cigarette.  So  she  is  watched 
always,  for  she  must  not  smoke." 

"Hurts  her  heart?" 

"Worse,  mein  herr.  Cigarettes  would 
stop  her  heart,  still,  like  the  dead." 

Then  I  descended  the  mountain  and 
passed  through  the  town  to  the  Trink- 
halle.  While  the  band  played,  everybody 
was  served  with  the  thermal  water  from 
the  springs.  Gathered  at  tables  on  the 
portico  and  overflowing  into  the  gardens 
were  health-seekers  from  all  the  world — a 
few  actual  and  many  imaginary  valetudi- 
narians. Gazing  fixedly  at  the  band- 
master, was  the  stranger  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  table  with  him  sat  the  two  women. 
Sallow  and  wizened  was  his  face.  His 
under  jaw  dropped  like  one  aged,  but  his 
mustache   was  silken  like  the  beard  of 
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youth.  Perceiving  me,  he  started  as  if  to 
come  toward  me,  but  the  two  women 
dragged  him  backward,  and  soon  the 
three  left  the  portico. 

That  evening  I  went  to  the  Kursall 
where,  in  the  grand  promenade,  were 
wealth,  title,  fashion  and  indolence,  the 
beauty  and  the  ugliness  of  many  nations. 

The  fireworks  began.  Swish  I  A  colos- 
sal fire  statue  of  the  grand  duke  on  horse- 
t^ck,  a  refined  murmur  of  applause. 
"Monsieur,"  said  a  small  voice. 

It  was  the  mysterious  man  in  the  ill- 
fitting  clothes.  His  hand  trembled  on  my 
arm;  his  eyes  roved  wildly;  he  seemed 
like  a  hunted  animal.  *' Monsieur  lost  a 
cigarette  case  this  morning?" 

"I  did,  sir." 

"It  was  full  of  cigarettes?" 

'Tilled  this  morning.^' 

"Is  it  still  there?"  said  the  small  voice; 
"still  where  you  dropped  it?" 

"I  am  going  down  into  the  dungeon  to- 
morrow morning  to  get  it.    But — -" 

Bang!  The  set-piece  of  fireworks 
representing  the  grand  duke  and  his  steed 
were  scattered  heavenward  in  a  shower  of 
sparks. 

Through  the  dispersing  crowd  I  could 
see  the  stranger  rapidly  worming  his  way. 
Just  as  the  lights  were  turned  up  he  van- 
ished through  a  side  gate  into  the  moun- 
tain road. 

Next  morning  I  reached  the  mountain- 


top  before  the  sun.  "Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  the  whole  truth  yesterday  about  the 
Princess  Dromoroff  ?"  I  asked  the  sleepy 
gatekeeper. 

"I  told  you  that  she  is  mad,"  he  said. 
*'Has  a  sick  heart  and  must  not  smoke. 
What  else,  mein  herr  ?" 

"Why,  the  porter  down  at  the  hotel  tells 
me  the  princess  believes  herself  a  man,, 
calls  herself  prince,  wears  her  dead  hus- 
band^s  clothes  and  has  two  young  women 
for  keepers.  But  my  cigarette  case — are 
you  ready  ?'^ 

"This  way,  mein  herr.  I  will  get  the 
ladder  ready  for  you." 

"It  appears  to  be  ready  now,"  I  said  as 
we  approached  the  well  of  the  oubliette. 
The  grating  was  removed  and  the  ladder 
hung  in  place. 

"It  is  strange,  mein  herr.  But  we  shall 
see.    I  will  go  first  with  the  lantern." 

I  followed  down  into  that  chill  dun- 
geon, where  the  walls  were  green  with 
mildew.  The  lantern  cast  a  weird  light. 
The  gatekeeper  knelt  beside  a  human 
form,  which  sat  rigidly  against  the  reek- 
ing wall.  On  the  stone  floor  lay  my  cigar- 
ette case,  empty. 

"It  is  the  Princess  Dromoroff,"  said  the 
gatekeeper.  In  that  accursed  vault  his 
words  echoed,  sounding  like  many  voices 
chanting. 

"Her  heart  is  still  like  the  dead,"  the 
voices  chanted. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


"l   HAE  A  MESSAGE  FOR  YE/' 


When  I  left  my  master  it  was  drawing 
on  to  the  evening,  and  the  darkness  was 
beginning  to  gather.  I  had  such  a  weight 
on  my  mind,  with  the  melancholy  con- 
verse I  had  had  with  my  poor  master,  fol- 
lowing upon  the  evil  affairs  I  had  gotten 
from  Sir  Gilbert,  that  I  could  not  get  my- 
self to  any  duty,  but  just  wandered  aim- 
lessly out  into  the  court  and  down  the 
approach  to  the  Abbeyfont  highway,  and 
stood  there  as  lonely  and  miserable  a  man 
as  might  be. 

As  I  stood  there,  Esther  Ricalton,  com- 
ing from  some  errand  at  the  Pinlawn 
clachan,  turned  in  at  the  approach,  and  I 
gave  her  good  evening. 

"I'm  thinkin'  it  will  be  a  wat  nicht," 
she  said,  pausing  when  she  saw  me ;  "the 
clouds  are  unco'  black  and  heavy  aff  o'er 
the  Abbey  glen,  and  there's  a  watery 
sough  in  the  wind." 

"Aye,"  said  I,  "I'd  no'  say  but  therell 
be  mair  than  a  mist  before  momin'." 

"I  see  they  hae  left  a  licht  bumin'  for 
me  at  the  hall  gate,"  she  said,  glancing  up 
the  shadowy  approach  toward  the  house, 
that  loomed  a  great,  gray  mass  in  the 
fast  gathering  shadows,  lighted  only  by 
one  yellow  flame  that  flickered  from  a 
lamp  hanging  over  the  servants'  hall. 

"It's  a  cheery  blink  o'  welcome  for 
me,"  she  went  on,  "but  my  sooth,  Maister 
Gillicuddy,  the  Glenhaugh  hoose  is  no'  so 
bright  wi'  fire  and  licht  as  I  hae  aften 


seen  it.     Mair's  the  pity  for  the  evil  that 
has  fallen  upon  tlie  hoose  and  its  Laird." 

"Ah,  weel,"  said  I.  "It's  no  wealth  o' 
gear,  or  guid  name,  that  can  bar  a  door 
against  ill  fortune." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Esther,  "has  ony  news 
o'  my  Lady  been  broucht  to  my  Laird?" 

"Never  a  word,"  said  I,  uneasy  in  my 
mind  at  my  answer. 

"Is  it  no'  like,  think  ye,  Maister  Gilli- 
cuddy," said  she,  "that  the  Laird  looks 
for  her  back  again  ?" 

"Mair  Hke,"  I  said,  "that  his  heid  will 
be  bent  doon  wi'  sorrow  for  lang  years  to 
come,  and  his  gray  hairs  gang  to  the 
grave  ere  she  come  back.  My  Lady  is 
deid  lang  syne,  and  will  ne'er  come  back,, 
and  there's  an  end  o'  it,  Esther." 

"Och,  wae's  me  for  my  Lady,"  she  said, 
sorrowfully,  "and  God  pity  the  Laird." 

As  she  spoke  the  wind  came  soughing 
down  from  the  hillside  with  a  long,  dreary 
wail,  and  in  my  ears  it  sounded,  I  be- 
thought me,  like  a  voice  of  mourning,  be- 
wailing the  pitiful  fate  of  my  Lady,  and 
the  sore  distress  and  evil  doom  that  had 
fallen  upon  Glenhaugh.  With  the  wind 
came  a  dash  of  rain,  and  I  felt  it  beating 
on  my  face. 

"Ye'U  do  weel  to  tak'  shelter,"  said  I ; 
"get  ye  in  to  the  fireside,  lass,  and  seek 
what  cheer  ye  can,  for  'deed  there  be 
clouds  and  rain  baith  inside  and  oot  at 
Glenhaugh  this  nicht." 

"I'll  heed  yer  advice,"  said  she,  "for  I 
feel  the  spits  o'  rain  on  my  face.  So  a 
guid  nicht  to  ye,  Maister  Gillicuddy,"  and 
as  she  spoke  she  hurried  up  to  the  ap- 
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proach  and  left  me  standing  in  the  gloom 
alone. 

The  rain  was  still  flying  on  each  gust 
of  wind  when  later  I  went  up  the  ap- 
proach to  the  house,  and  when  I  had  got- 
ten there  I  heard  it  pattering  on  the 
paved  courtyard.  Before  I  entered  the 
house,  I  stopped  to  look  up  at  the  sky, 
stretching  black  overhead,  and  to  listen  to 
the  wrack  of  the  night.  A  steady  mur- 
mur of  wind  and  a  seething  of  distant 
rain  came  down  from  the  hills,  and  far 
away  up  the  slopes  back  of  Glenhaugh,  I 
could  hear  the  rippling  and  gurgling  of 
mountain  streams  setting  in  to  make  a 
night  of  it.  Ah,  but  it  was  a  night  of 
gloom,  and  when  I  looked  in  the  murk 
toward  the  hills  where  the  storm  was 
brewing  and  gathering,  I  pictured  the 
terrors  of  the  night  deep  in  the  hollows  of 
the  glen,  with  the  groaning  of  woods  and 
tlie  shrieking  of  winds  in  the  eerie  soli- 
tudes where  the  wraith  of  St.  Cuthbert 
guarded  the  Cairn.  Like  a  solitary  spirit 
of  the  gloom,  I  stood  listening,  while  the 
night  uttered  its  voices  to  me,  and  behind 
me  the  house  of  Glenhaugh,  engulfed  in 
shadow,  slept  under  the  black  sky,  lulled 
by  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Suddenly  I  saw  before  me,  not  three 
paces  away,  a  figure  blacker  than  the 
night  emerge  out  of  the  dense  midnight 
gloom  and  glide  toward  me.  At  the  sight 
of  it  my  flesh  began  to  creep  and  my  pulse 
to  beat  with  terror.  I  was  about  to  utter  a 
cry  and  flee  before  it,  when  I  was  stayed 
by  a  whisper,  husky  and  trembling. 

"Ah,  but  it's  a  pitiless  nicht,  a  hard  and 
pitiless  nicht  for  a  body  o'  my  years  to  be 
abroad  in.  I  hae  come  a  weary  road  to 
see  ye,  Maister  Gillicuddy." 

I  knew  the  voice ;  it  was  Tibbie  Jamie- 
son's,  and  I  cried  : 

"And  what  brings  ye  here  at  sic  a  time 
and  on  sic  a  nicht?" 


"Wheest,  man  I"  she  said,  drawing  close 
to  me,  and  in  shadows  there  was  some- 
thing uncanny  and  fearsome  in  her  pres- 
ence that  made  me  fear  her  beyond 
words.  "Wheest!"  she  whispered,  "Fve 
something  to  say  to  ye  that's  na  for  ither 
ears.  Come  near  to  me,  for  it  maunna 
be  heard  by  ither  ears  that  micht  be  listen- 
in'.     Come  awa  frae  the  hoose." 

"I'll  just  do  fine  where  I  am,"  I  said, 
drawing  back  from  her,  and  wishing  my- 
self safe  indoors  with  the  rest  of  the 
Glenhaugh  household. 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  said ;  "I'm  no'  here 
for  naught  at  sic  an  hour,  and  in  sic  deil's 
weather.  Ye  maun  hearken  to  me,  or 
there  will  be  waur  than  rain  to  fa'  the 
nicht." 

"Speak  oot,  woman,  what  mean  ye?"  I 
said. 

She  came  close  to  me  and,  putting 
forth  her  trembling  hand,  took  me  by  the 
sleeve,  and,  reaching  forth  her  face  so 
near  to  mine  that  I  could  see,  in  the  blink- 
ing hall  light,  her  hollow  eyes  and  sunken 
cheeks,  she  whispered  in  a  voice  of  se- 
crecy awful  to  hear : 

"I  hae  a  message  for  ye." 

"A  message,  and  frae  whatna  body  is 
it?"  I  asked,  feeling  her  trembling  grip 
on  me. 

She  clutched  me  tightly,  and  bringing 
her  face  near  to  mine,  whispered  in  my 
ear: 

"A  message  frae  my  Lady,  she  that 
was  my  Lady  o'  Glenhaugh." 

Her  words  sent  a  qualm  of  terror  over    * 
me,  and  I  drew  away  from  her,  as  if  her 
grip  were  the  touch  of  the  dead. 

"Awa  wi'  ye,  ye  fearsome  woman,"  I 
gasped.     "My  Lady's  in  her  grave." 

"Wheest,"  she  said,  "she's  back  again, 
and  gin  ye  come  wi'  me,  ye'U  hae  speech 
wi'  her." 

"In  the  name  o'  God,"  I  cried,  "are  ye 
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a  mortal  that  speaks  to  me!  My  Lady 
camia  come  frae  her  grave/' 

"Hoots,  man,"  she  said,  "hearken  to 
me.  I'm  mortal  like  yerself ;  for  a'  the  ill 
that's  said  o'  me.  My  Lady  ne'er  went  to 
the  grave.  I  hae  seen  her  wi'  these  een  o' 
mine  and  hae  spoken  to  her,  aye,  and  hae 
come  frae  her  this  nicht  to  bid  ye  gang  to 
her.  She's  back  at  Glenhaugh  a  living 
woman,  and  a  puir,  broken-hearted  wom- 
an, and  a  sick  woman,  and  this  is  the 
word  she  speaks :  'Gang  and  bring  Gilli- 
cuddy  to  me,  an'  he  wad  speak  to  me.' 
Here,  man,  is  a  bit  paper  I  was  to  pit  into 
ver  hand  as  a  token."  She  held  in  her 
hand  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper,  and  I 
took  it. 

"Gang  to  the  licht  wi'  it,"  she  said, 
and  111  bide  here  till  ye  come  back;  but 
mind,  no  man  is  to  ken  0'  this  but  yersel' ; 
that  was  her  last  word  to  me." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  her  cloak  about 
her,  and  muttered  shiveringly:  "Ah,  but 
it's  a  pitiless  nicht." 

In  a  terrible  frame  of  mind  I  went  into 
the  house,  and,  lighting  a  candle  in  the 
hall,  I  opened  the  crumpled  paper,  and 
there,  as  I  live,  was  my  Lady's  hand  I 
knew  so  well,  and  these  words  written : 

*'Come  to  me,  Gillicuddy,  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  without  delay,  and  say  no 
word,  I  charge  you,  to  any  soul.  Tibbie 
Jamieson  will  bring  you  to  me.  Delay 
not,  for  I  would  see  you  at  once'* 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  head,  and  I  could 
feel  my  temples  throbbing.  Was  I  gone 
mad  ?  Had  my  anxieties  shaken  my  rea- 
son .?  I  thought  of  the  words  of  my  mas- 
ter. He  had  said,  as  I  well  remembered, 
that  "he  had  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  the  words  of  her  mouth."  Was  the 
spirit  of  my  Lady  among  us,  wandering 
materialized  in  our  midst  ? 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  went 
out  again,  dazed  and  bewildered.     The 


wind  was  now  grown  fierce,  and  the  rain 
was  driving  before  it,  and  the  tumult  of 
the  night  was  so  great  that  I  could  hear 
no  word,  nor  yet  be  heard  in  speech ;  but, 
Tibbie  moving  away  like  a  shadow,  I  fol- 
lowed by  her  side,  dumb  with  the  spell  of 
wonder  and  fear  upon  me,  and  into  the 
great,  howling,  black  pit  of  the  night  we 
went  forth,  and  getting  to  the  Abbeyfont 
road  we  turned  toward  Pinlawn,  and 
when  we  had  come  to  the  hollow  of  the 
glen,  there  into  the  pitch-black  depth  of 
midnight  we  turned  and  began  to  toil  up 
the  winding  path  toward  St.  Cuthbert's 
Cairn,  and  I  knew  we  were  making  our 
way  toward  Tibbie's  cottage. 

Ah,  but  there  was  enough  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  soul  of  any  mortal  in  this 
journey  up  the  glen,  and  as  for  myself,  I 
think  there  was  no  moment  when  I  ceased 
from  trembling  as  I  followed  this  crooked 
old  woman  through  the  deep,  dark  murk. 

At  times  I  was  conscious  of  some  ob- 
ject moving  with  me,  a  blacker  shadow 
than  the  shadows  around  me,  and  again  I 
would  feel  the  fluttering  of  her  cloak  as  it 
touched  me,  but  no  word  passed  between 
us,  for  the  voices  of  the  night  forbade  it, 
and  only  at  times  was  I  certain  that  she 
was  still  the  guide  to  my  steps,  and  that 
was  when  she  stopped  and  put  forth  her 
palsy-shaken  hand  to  touch  me. 

"Where  was  I  going?"  I  asked  myself. 
The  answer  set  me  to  shivering.  "To 
have  speech  with  my  Lady  of  Glen- 
haugh." Was  my  Lady  in  the  land  of 
the  living?  That  could  not  be,  for  Sir 
Gilbert  had  seen  her  thrust  through  with 
a  mortal  stab  on  that  terrible  day  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  my  master's  sorrows  and  re- 
morse had  been  the  outcome  of  that 
bloody  deed.  Had  not  Tibbie  herself 
long  since  startled  me  with  the  fearsome 
question :  "Can  the  deid  no'  come  oot  o' 
the  cauld  grave,  think  ye  ?"     What  could 
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it  mean!  What  devilish  and  grewsome 
errand  was  I  making  at  midnight  in  this 
howling  tempest,  with  this  hag  of  Satan  ? 

Once  I  stopped  and  was  about  to  turn 
back  and  flee  from  her  in  the  darkness, 
but  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  paper 
I  still  clutched  in  my  trembling  hand. 
Ah,  that  was  a  strange  message  I  held, 
and  no  other  than  the  hand  of  the  living 
had  penned  it,  and  no  other  than  my 
Lady,  or  my  mind,  weak  and  shattered 
by  all  I  had  seen,  was  deceiving  me  and 
leading  me  on  to  madness. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  journey  we 
had,  buffeted  by  the  wind  and  wet  by  the 
rain,  when  at  last  in  the  pitchy  darkness  a 
light  shone  upon  us,  and  I  knew  we  were 
near  our  journey's  end,  for  the  gleam  be- 
fore us  was  from  the  window  of  Tibbie's 
cottage. 

When  we  had  come  as  far  as  the  thresh- 
old Tibbie  lifted  the  latch  and  opened  the 
door,  and  in  the  light  of  the  flickering 
fagots  burning  in  the  fireplace,  the  bent 
old  woman  stood  leaning  upon  her  stick 
and  beckoning  me  to  enter. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

*'l  THANK  GOD  FOR  THE  NEWS  YOU  BRING 

ME." 

As  Tibbie  stood  in  the  light  of  the 
fagots  that  flared  upon  her,  and  beckoned 
me  to  enter  her  dwelling,  I  trembled  as  if 
with  the  ague,  dreading  to  know  what 
was  to  be  revealed ;  but  I  conquered  my 
fears,  and  cro  svl  the  threshold,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  me  in  a  gust  of  wind. 

When  I  entered  Tibbie  shuffled  toward 
the  fire,  and,  turning  toward  me, 
stretched  out  her  arm,  pointing  a  trem- 
bling finger,  and  said :  "She  is  there,  that 
wad  see  ye." 


I  looked  in  the  direction  she  indicated 
into  the  room  adjoining,  and  the  fitful 
light  of  the  low  fire  starting  up,  it  flashed 
sharply  upon  a  woman's  face,  and  I  saw 
the  features  of  my  lost  Lady  of  Glen- 
haugh. 

'*God  keep  me,"  cried  I,  "am  I  looking^ 
at  my  Lady?"  She  came  forward,  her 
hand  extended  to  me,  and  in  great  and 
trembling  emotion  I  grasped  it  and 
pressed  it  to  my  lips,  while  I  sank  upon 
my  knees  before  her. 

"Aye,  Master  Gillicuddy,"  she  said 
sadly,  "it's  none  other  you  are  looking  at. 
Little  you  thought  to  see  me  in  this 
place." 

The  voice  was  my  Lady's,  but,  oh,  it 
was  changed.  Weak  and  weary  it  was, 
and  it  sounded  faint  and  low,  sinking  to  a 
husky  whisper.  I  looked  up  into  her 
face,  and  in  the  pale,  wan  features  and 
the  great,  beautiful  eyes,  there  was  the 
spirit  of  melancholy  and  suffering,  so 
eloquently  appealing  to  me  that  I  could 
contain  my  feelings  no  longer,  but  just 
burst  into  tears  and  bowed  my  head, 
while  grief  and  sympathy  throbbed  in  my 
heart  past  control. 

At  last  while  I  bent  before  her,  speech- 
less (for  my  emotion  forbade  utterance 
of  words),  she  spoke  to  me: 

"Tell  me.  Master  Gillicuddy,  tell  me,  in 
heaven's  mercy,  what  of  the  Laird? 
What  of  my" — she  paused,  suspending 
her  question,  and  I  felt  her  fingers  tighten 
upon  my  hand  which  still  held  hers — 
"what  of  my  husband,  and  what  of  my 
wee  lass  Marion?  Speak  to  me,  Gilli- 
cuddy, speak  of  them  to  me." 

"Thanks  be  to  God,  my  Lady,"  said  I, 
"they're  baith  in  health  and  strength,  and 
oh,  but  sair  they  hae  missed  ye." 

She  gave  forth  a  cry  that  was  the  wail 
of  a  heart  sorely  o'ercharged  with  g^ef. 
At  the  sound,  I  looked  up  into  her  face. 
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and  my  heart  went  out  anew  to  her  in 
compassionate  tenderness.  Ah,  but  she 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  like  a  crea- 
ture of  another  world  she  looked,  ethereal 
and  spirit-like,  as  the  fire-glow  shone 
faintly  upon  her  from  the  outer  room, 
where  Tibbie  sat  bent  over  the  fagots, 
rubbing  her  chilled  knuckles  and  mutter- 
ing to  herself. 

I  could  see  that  fell  sickness  had  been 
my  Lady's  lot,  and  she  showed  the  marks 
of  cruel,  cruel  pain  and  trouble,  yet  she 
was  as  sweet  and  lovely  to  look  upon  as 
an  angel  of  paradise,  I  thought.  Her 
proud  face  was  pale,  like  death,  and  her 
cheeks  were  thin,  but  lovely  she  still  was 
and  saint-like,  and  when  I  saw  her  white 
hands  clasped  upon  her  breast,  and  her 
grand  gray  eyes  turned  upward,  as  if  she 
thanked  heaven  for  my  words,  I  thought 
my  heart  would  break,  thinking  of  all  she 
had  suffered,  poor,  unfortunate  woman. 

After  I  had  mastered  composure 
enough  to  speak  again,  I  said : 

"Why  are  ye,  my  Lady,  in  this  place, 
and  how  in  God's  name  cam'  ye  here? 
We  hae  thought  ye  dead  and  gone  lang 
syne,  and  sairly  hae  we  missed  ye  and 
mourned  ye." 

"And  did  he  tell  you  my  story?"  she 
asked,  looking  at  me  eagerly  and  fear- 
fully. 

"Not  he,  my  Lady.  Ah,  not  he!"  I 
said. 

I  saw  her  lips  trembling,  and  then,  as 
if  she  spoke  to  herself  with  no  listener  but 
her  own  heart,  I  caught  the  words  she 
spoke: 

"Oh,  a  cruel,  cruel  man  he  was!"  and 
as  she  said  the  words  she  clasped  her 
hands  to  her  forehead  in  passionate  de- 
spair, and  moaned  piteously. 

Little  heart  had  I  to  distress  her,  but  I 
-could  not  hear  her  speak  those  words  un- 


answered, so  with  gentleness  and  pity  in 
my  tone,  I  said : 

"Nay,  my  Lady,  dinna  say  that.  Never 
a  cruel  man  was  he,  but  a  gentle  and  a 
just.  And  a  man  sairly  tried  wi'  evil 
chance  was  he,  and  oh,  but  a  heart-broken 
man  is  he  this  day." 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  fixed 
them  upon  me,  as  if  my  words  amazed  her 
past  reason.  "Master  Gillicuddy,"  said 
she,  "you  see  I  have  suffered,  and  you 
would  not  add  to  my  suffering,  I  know. 
Little  mercy  or  kindness  would  it  be  to 
dissemble  where  truth  could  not  add  to 
my  troubles." 

"  'Deed,  my  dear  Lady,"  answered  I, 
*1ittle  I  dissemble.  It  is  but  the  truth  I 
speak;  as  God  is  my  judge,  I  speak  the 
truth." 

She  smiled  as  I  spoke,  and  shook  her 
head  slowly,  as  though  she  trusted  me, 
and  yet  felt  that  little  I  knew  of  the  truth. 

"Ah,  Master  Gillicuddy,"  she  said, 
after  a  pause,  "little  you  know  of  my 
story.  1  hat  day  I  left  Glenhaugh  I  left 
a  letter  to  the  Laird.  It  told  the  secret 
of  my  leave-taking,  but  of  the  things  that 
followed  you  cannot  know,  for  he  dared 
not  speak  them,  and  I  cannot  tell.  Ah, 
Master  Gillicuddy,  when  you  say  he  was 
never  a  cruel  man,  you  speak  of  what  you 
cannot  know." 

I  broke  in  on  her  words,  stopping  her 
even  as  she  spoke.  "Ah,  my  Lady,  I  ken 
mair  than  ye  do  yersel'.  It  is  ye  that 
doesria  ken.  Ah,  little  ken  ye  a'  the 
things  that  I  can  tell." 

She  never  let  her  eyes  pass  from  my 
face,  but  partly  rising  from  the  chair 
where  she  had  seated  herself,  and  leaning 
forward,  she  caught  at  my  words,  and 
cried  eagerly : 

"What  mean  you?  If  you  have  aught 
to  tell,  oh,  tell  me  truly.  Speak  fair  with 
me,  for  my  mind  is  sorely  troubled." 
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"As  God  is  to  judge  me,  my  Lady,"  I 
said,  *'I  will  speak  but  the  truth  and  hide 
naught  frae  ye;  and  oh,  my  Lady,  com- 
pose yersel',  for  it's  a  woeful  happening  I 
hae  to  tell." 

She  got  to  her  feet,  straining  forward 
and  holding  the  back  of  her  chair,  as  if  to 
steady  herself  from  the  shock  of  strange 
things,  and  I  went  on  speaking : 

"Full  weel  I  ken  a'  yer  story,  and  it  is 
like  to  mak'  my  heart  bleed  when  I  think 
o'  it.  Sma'  profit  wad  it  be  for  me  to 
speak  false.  I  may  e'en  come  blunt  oot 
and  tell  ye  at  the  start  that  I  ken  baith  yer 
story  and  his.  Never  a  word,  mark  ye, 
hae  I  gotten  frae  my  master,  but  yet  I  ken 
the  story  o'  my  master's  journey  to 
France.  Never  a  word  got  I  frae  ye,  but 
yet  I  hae  heard  frae  an  eye-witness, 
strange  and  past  belief  as  it  may  seem,  o' 
that  awfu'  day  at  Versailles,  when  my 
master,  crazed  and  mad,  struck  ye  doon 
and  left  ye  lying  as  one  deid. 

"Ah,  my  Lady,  ye  may  open  wide  yer 
een  wi'  the  wonder  o'  it,  but  as  God  sees 
me  I  hae  heard  it  a',  and  yet  never  a  word 
frae  him.  And,  oh,  my  Lady,  never 
would  my  Laird  hae  done  sic  a  deed,  had 
he  gotten  the  letter  ye  left.  Ne'er  saw 
he  it  till  back  he  had  gotten  after  his  mad 
journey,  a  journey  he  took  in  the  frenzy 
o'  his  troubles  after  he  had  found  the  ac- 
cursed packet  ye  had  lost  or  hid,  written 
by  a  devil  that  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
o'  the  mob  at  Versailles,  and — dinna  stop 
me,  let  me  tell  a'.  Ne'er  got  he  yoiir  let- 
ter till  back  frae  France  he  had  gotten, 
and  when  he  read  it — oh,  I  canna  tell  ye 
the  sorrow  and  the  horror  o'  that  time. 
Little  but  pity  wad  ye  feel  for  him,  did  ye 
ken  a'  that  I  hae  seen  him  suffer  since  that 
day. 

"Oh,  my  Lady,  ye  are  to  be  pitied  sairly 
for  a'  ye  hae  suffered,  but  ye  mustna 
judge  my  master  unkindly,  for  grievously 


has  he  suffered,  and  sadly  has  he  re- 
pented, aye,  and  lives  this  day  a  man  past 
a'  hope  and  interest  in  life,  in  misery  re- 
penting the  rashness  and  madness  o'  his 
passion,  and  mournin'  the  wife  that  he 
loved  wi'  a'  the  strength  o'  a  ^eat,  noble, 
manly  heart." 

I  had  spoken  with  a  great  earnestness 
of  feeling  that  was  upon  me  to  vindicate 
my  master  whom  I  loved  so  well,  and 
never  did  I  pause  till  I  had  come  thus  far, 
but  now  I  took  note  of  the  effect  of  my 
words,  and  deep  it  was,  for  there  was  my 
Lady  dropped  into  her  chair,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  me  with  an  unnatural  and 
steady  gaze,  awful  to  see. 

There  was  a  silence  awful  and  oppres- 
sive for  a  space,  and  never  a  word  she 
spoke,  but  sat  motionless  like  a  statue  of 
marble,  staring  wildly  at  me;  then  sud- 
denly, like  one  most  sorely  distraught, 
she  clasped  her  hands  to  her  head  and 
broke  forth  into  crying  and  laughing  to- 
gether with  so  great  a  vehemence  of  pas- 
sion that  no  other  thought  had  I  but  that 
her  reason  had  fled.  I  was  sorely  dis- 
turbed, and  at  a  great  loss,  thinking  I  had 
been  but  a  cruel  and  foolish  man  to  speak 
as  I  had,  but  after  a  bit  space  of  time, 

• 

quieter  she  got,  although  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  Then  it  was  that, 
still  sobbing  with  most  piteous  voice,  and 
yet  with  the  sweetest  smile  of  peace  upon 
her  face  that  e'er  I  saw  on  human  coun- 
tenance, she  spoke,  telling  me  the  story 
of  her  unfortunate  life  since  she  left 
Glenhaugh. 

With  tears  of  sorrow  at  the  remem- 
brance, and  with  prayers  to  God  for  par- 
don of  her  offences,  she  told  me  of  that 
terrible  day  at  Versailles.  Deep  was  my 
Lady's  emotion  when  she  dwelt  upon  this 
matter,  and  thrilling  her  words  when  she 
brought  before  me  the  scene  wherein  the 
Laird  had  confronted  her  like  the  very 
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spirit  of  fate — when,  in  the  riot  of  surg- 
ing thousands,  a  wild  and  cruel  man, 
crazed  with  unrelenting  and  angry  ven- 
geance, pressed  madly  upon  her  with 
curses  shrieking  from  his  lips,  and  ere  she 
could  a  moment  reflect  that  this  man  was 
no  other  than  the  Laird,  her  husband, 
there  had  come  the  flash  of  a  blade,  a 
throb  of  pain,  and  all  things  passed  away. 

When  my  Lady  returned  to  conscious 
life,  she  lay  kindly  cared  for  by  the 
women  of  mercy  about  her,  who  had 
watched  her  through  fever  and  delirium. 
When  strength  returned,  she  had  sought, 
by  questions  cunningly  put  forth,  to  learn 
something  of  the  story  of  the  awful  day 
of  the  mob's  fury,  thinking  to  hear  per- 
chance of  the  Laird,  but  naught  those 
about  her  could  tell,  only  this,  that  among 
those  that  met  death  on  that  day,  all  were 
Frenchmen,  and  among  these  was  one 
who  was  at  first  unknown,  but  afterward 
recognized  as  a  gentleman  of  good 
French  family,  who  had  long  been  a 
stranger  to  France,  but  outlawed  and  ac- 
counted dead,  and  by  name  De  Courtray. 

With  a  mind  sorely  troubled,  and  a 
heart  filled  with  bitter  sadness,  she  lay  for 
long  days  longing  for  death,  but  time 
brought  life  and  streng^,  and  at  last  she 
was  able  to  arise  and  move  about.  Then 
it  was  that  there  came  upon  her  a  yearn- 
ing to  go  back  to  Glenhaugh,  and  there 
seek  the  Laird  and  vindicate  her  honor, 
begging  anew  for  pity  and  forgiveness. 
Now  that  Courtray  was  dead,  the  hope 
was  strong  within  her  at  times  that  the 
Laird  would  listen  to  her  in  compassion, 
and  pardon  her  for  the  ill  she  had  done  in 
hiding  the  secret  of  her  past,  but  still  ever 
against  that  hope  arose  despair,  for  the 
picture  of  the  Laird  in  his  wrath,  follow- 
ing her  in  the  madness  of  an  unforgiving 
hate,  came  before  her,  and  she  could  find 
no  voice  that  spoke  of  love  or  forgiveness. 


That  the  Laird  had  gotten  the  letter  left 
for  him,  and  had  read  in  it  her  story,  that 
he  had  read  in  it  her  words  of  love  and 
heart-yearning  pleading,  she  never  doubt- 
ed; and  so  the  violence  of  his  anger 
seemed  the  more  cruel  and  relentless. 
For  all  these  thoughts,  still  the  impulse 
to  return  to  Glenhaugh  grew  strong 
within  her,  and  that  which  at  all  times 
gave  strength  and  resolve  to  it  was  a 
mother's  yearning  and  passionate  desire 
to  take  her  child  fondly  to  her  breast 
again.  So  it  was  that  she  journeyed  back 
to  Scotland,  and  by  covert  travel  and  un- 
familiar guise  sought  the  home  of  old 
Tibbie  in  the  glen,  and  there  besought  the 
old  crone,  in  gratitude  for  past  kindness, 
to  shelter  her  in  hiding. 

She  had  lain  at  Tibbie's  a  fortnight 
when  her  message  came  to  me  by  Tib- 
bie's hand.  It  was  often  in  that  time  that 
she  had  resolved  to  see  the  Laird,  but 
each  time  her  heart  had  failed  her.  At 
night  she  had  wandered  from  the  shelter 
of  the  glen  in  Tibbie's  company,  and  had 
seen  the  towers  of  Glenhaugh,  and  the 
lights  shining  from  its  windows,  but  still 
ne'er  could  she  find  heart  to  descend  the 
hills  and  stand  at  Glenhaugh's  door. 

One  day  she  had  ventured  forth  as  far 
as  the  Cairn,  and  there  in  the  gloaming, 
across  the  gurgling  chasm,  she  saw  the 
form  of  a  man,  wandering  as  one  lost.  It 
was  no  other  than  the  Laird.  At  sight  of 
him  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  stretching 
forth  her  hands,  and  cried  aloud  to  him, 
again  and  again,  but  he  heard  her  not  in 
the  wild  murmur  of  the  falling  waters, 
nor  did  the  Laird  see  her  in  the  quick 
falling  shadows  of  the  night;  for  he 
paused  only  as  if  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
the  glen,  and  passed  on.  It  was  then  my 
Lady  hastened  back  to  Tibbie's,  and  re- 
solved at  last  to  send  for  me. 

When  my  Lady  had  related  to  me  her 
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story  with  many  tears,  and  had  come  as 
far  as  this  that  I  have  told,  she  arose  and 
knelt  before  me,  taking  my  hands  in  hers, 
and  went  on  most  piteously : 

"It  was  God's  own  voice  that  bade  me 
at  last  to  seek  you.  Oh,  you'll  bring  him 
to  me,  and  you'll  bring  my  lass  Marion  to 
me ;  I  must  speak  to  her  and  take  her  in 
my  arms,  my  bonny  wee  lass,  my  bonny 
wee  lass !"  Again  she  broke  into  a  gjeat 
and  unrestrained  convulsion  oiE  passion- 
ate feeling,  as  if  her  heart  would  burst 
with  its  fullness. 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  her,  poor,  sad 
woman,  and  I  felt  I  could  have  laid  down 
my  life  willingly  to  bring  her  happiness. 
After  she  had  become  a  bit  easier  and 
quieter,  she  got  to  her  feet  and,  crossing 
the  room,  sank  limp  and  exhausted  upon 
the  little  curtained  bed,  where  she  lay  as 
one  who,  wearied  with  a  heavy  load,  had 
laid  it  down  relieved,  and  yet  was  faint 
from  the  stress  of  it. 

Lying  there  before  me  with  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  her  voice  gently  moaning, 
I  spoke  to  her  words  of  promise  and 
cheer,  and  after  I  had  thus  done  there 
was  a  pause,  which  reverence  for  this 
sacred  moment  made  me  fear  to  break ;  so 
I  sat  speechless,  and  let  the  silence  utter 
its  eloquence  of  solemnity  to  me. 

When  I  had  thus  sat  for  a  space,  and 
while  she  lay  silent,  I  set  about  relating 
many  things  touching  the  Laird's  search 
and  anxiety,  making  plain  the  dreadful 
cause  of  his  mad  journey  to  France, 
dwelling  upon  his  getting  her  letter  at 
last,  and  the  remorse  and  sickness  and 
sorrow  that  followed.  With  tears  in  my 
eyes  I  told  her  of  the  Laird's  sad  life,  and 
a  love  that  followed  a  woman  wronged 
beyond  the  sphere  of  earth  and  through 
the  portals  of  the  grave.  While  I  gave 
forth  my  master's  woeful  story,  she  lay 
clasping  her  hands  and  weeping  gently, 


but  there  was  on  her  face  a  smile  of  the 
sweetest  joy  that  ever  rested  on  woman's 
countenance. 

After  I  had  spoken  at  great  length,  and 
she  had  asked  me  many  questions,  I  be- 
thought me  of  returning  to  Glenhaugh, 
and  when  she  saw  me  about  to  depart, 
she  whispered  to  me,  in  a  voice  that  was 
faint  from  excess  of  feeling : 

"You'll  not  forget  to  bring  them  to  me. 
You've  given  me  joy  to-night,  Master 
Gillicuddy,  past  all  hope.  You'll  bring 
him  to  me,  and  you'll  bring  my  wee  lass 
to  me,  that  I  may  lay  my  face  to  hers 
again." 

"Aye,  my  Lady,"  said  I,  **e'en  that  will 
I  do,  but  I  must  tak'  my  ain  manner  and 
time  in  the  doin'  o'  it,  for  the  Laird  is  na 
fit  to  bear  a  shock  like  this  withoot  prep- 
aration. A'  will  be  weel,  I  hope,  but  ye'll 
bide  in  hiding,  my  Lady,  just  where  ye 
are,  till  a'  things  are  ready." 

She  smiled  upon  me,  promising  to  heed 
and  trust  me,  and  I  left  her,  passing  out 
into  the  night  again,  leaving  Tibbie  nod- 
ding before  the  fire  in  sleep.  When  I 
was  out  again  I  scarcely  knew  which  way 
to  turn,  so  black  was  the  night,  but  the 
rain  had  fortunately  ceased  to  beat,  and  I 
set  off  with  little  to  guide  me  but  the  slope 
of  the  ground.  After  a  slow  and  tortu- 
ous journey,  I  reached  the  Abbeyfont 
high  road,  and  made  thereafter  an  easy 
journey  to  Glenhaugh,  where  I  sought 
my  own  room  unseen,  and,  lighting  my 
fire,  dried  myself  and  sat  down  to  think. 


(( 


CHAPTER  XX. 


FORGIVE   ME  FOR  THE  WRONG  I  DID  YE. 


You  may  be  sure  I  had  much  to  think 
of,  and  some  difficult  problem^  to  solve, 
looking  forward  to  the  unforeseen  turn 
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affairs  would  now  take  in  the  marvelous 
reappearance  of  my  Lady. 

How  would  I  break  the  news  to  my 
Laird  ?  It  would,  of  a  verity,  be  a  start- 
ling thing  to  say  to  my  master:  "The 
dead  has  come  to  lifel  The  grave  has 
given  up  the  body  of  her  you  sent  to  her 
death !" 

My  master  had  brooded  long,  and  his 
mind  was  set  upon  one  sore  subject,  and 
that  was  the  death  of  my  Lady.  He  had 
dwelt  for  long  months,  a  man  holding 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Had  he  not  gone  so  far  as  to  aver  that  the 
spiritual  essence  had  a  voice  that  spoke  to 
the  sensual  ear?  A  matter  which  I  would 
now  account  for  in  the  declaration  made 
by  my  Lady  that  she  had  called  to  him  in 
the  glen ;  which  also,  I  thought,  accounted 
for  his  night  wanderings  thereafter. 

The  more  I  thought  over  these  matters, 
the  greater  thought  I  had  that  such  a 
revelation  as  this  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  as  it  were,  would  be  to  my  master  a 
thing:  most  serious  in  its  direct  effects  and 
consequences.  I  remembered  well  what 
Dr.  Smilie  had  said  to  me  after  we  had 
nursed  him  back  from  death's  door.  Had 
he  not  said  to  me  that  his  mind  might  not 
suffer  another  shock?  Following  the 
doctor's  caution,  I  had  ever  maintained  a 
studied  silence  touching  my  Lady,  and 
now  here  was  my  Lady  knocking,  so  to 
speak,  at  our  door  and  crying  to  my 
Laird. 

After  much  thinking  on  this  theme,  at 
last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
startling  revelation  I  had  in  store  lay  my 
master's  fate,  either  fair  or  foul,  and  as 
the  responsibility  of  it  was  greater  than  I 
could  cope  with,  it  would  be  wisdom  in 
me  to  keep  silence  and  seek  at  once  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Smilie,  whose  skill  and  cir- 
cumspection would  direct  me  in  such  a 
delicate  business. 


That  being  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at, 
another  question  pressed  itself  upon  me 
touching  the  meeting  of  my  Lady  with 
her  wee  Marion.  My  heart  had  an  elo- 
quent tongue  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  and  while  misgivings  ^nd 
doubts  were  in  my  mind,  yet  the  appeal 
of  a  mother  to  see  her  child  was  like  to 
cry  down  all  the  reason  and  circumspec- 
tion I  had. 

It  was  little  sleep  I  got  that  night,  and 
early  I  was  abroad  with  a  new  load  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  me.  When  I  could  get 
the  ear  of  the  wee  lass  I  told  her,  in  a  way 
fitted  to  her  understanding,  the  story  of 
her  mother's  return ;  but  first  I  had  sober- 
ly enjoined  upon  her  a  most  sacred  prom- 
ise that  she  would  keep  faith  with  me, 
and  never  lisp  a  word  of  the  secret  I  had 
till  such  time  as  I  gave  her  leave. 

Let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say  that  I  got  a 
firm  promise  of  secrecy  and  obedience, 
and  that  same  hour  I  slipped  off  with 
Marion,  and  saw  her  are  long  in  her 
mother's  arms,  smoothing  her  mother's 
cheek  with  her  littie  hands,  and  fondling 
her  with  childish  caresses  in  such  a  touch- 
ing and  sweet  affection  that  I  could  not 
be  a  witness  of  it,  but  must  e'en  turn  my 
back  and  give  way  to  the  tender  feeling 
that  overmastered  me. 

With  a  promise  to  bring  Marion  on 
the  morrow  again,  and  again  giving  my 
Lady  the  explanation  that  I  feared  to  be 
too  sudden  in  breaking  the  news  to  my 
master,  but  would  do  my  utmost  for  the 
good  and  comfort  of  all,  I  took  my  leave, 
and  back  to  Glenhaugh  I  went  with 
Marion,  spending  the  most  of  my  time  on 
the  road  in  counseling  and  cautioning  her 
to  betray  no  part  of  the  secret  of  her 
mother's  return  by  word  or  act  or  look 
until  such  time  as  I  told  her  would  be 
proper,  and  placing  before  her  the  jeop- 
ardy in  which  her  father  stood  should  the 
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matter  be  brought  to  him  without  my 
knowledge  and  consent. 

How  truly  she  realized  the  importance 
of  my  commands  I  cannot  say,  for  she 
was  but  a  child  of  seven,  but,  indeed,  she 
gave  me  a  promise  to  obey  me  in  all  I 
asked,  and  chatted  with  the  sweetest 
words  of  the  joys  to  come  when  her 
father  and  mother  would  be  reunited. 

When  I  had  left  her  safe  at  Glenhaugh, 
the  first  thing  I  did  Ayas  to  saddle  a  horse 
and  post  to  Abbeyfont  town,  where  I 
sought  Dr.  Smilie  and  laid  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  him.  He  listened  with  great 
interest  to  all  I  had  to  tell,  and  when  I 
had  done  gave  me  a  very  prompt  opinion 
that  was  in  keeping  with  my  fears,  urg- 
ing me  to  keep  the  matter  from  my  mas- 
ter till  such  time  had  elapsed  in  which  his 
mind  would  be  prepared  to  receive  such  a 
startling  surprise,  and  even  then  he 
feared  consequences  most  serious  and  dis- 
astrous. 

So  it  was  that  homeward  I  started,  my 
mind  harassed  with  misgivings  of  a  woe- 
ful end  to  the  whole  affair  if  the  most 
circumspect  means  were  not  used,  and 
great  judgment  and  delicacy  exercised  in 
bringing  these  two  together. 

When  I  had  gotten  back  from  Abbey- 
font,  the  first  person  I  met  was  Esther 
Ricalton,  and  when  I  asked  her  where  my 
master  was,  she  told  me  he  was  off  with 
Marion. 

There  was  naught  uncommon  in  that, 
but  the  information  gave  me  a  new  anx- 
iety, for  now  I  feared  the  companionship 
of  these  two  might  be  the  very  means  of 
bringing  upon  my  master  the  evils  that 
Dr.  Smilie  had  predicted,  should  my  mas- 
ter suffer  at  this  time  any  severe  or  sud- 
den shock  to  his  mind. 

I  knew  Marion  to  be  a  shrewd  child, 
and  I  had  solemnly  charged  her  to  speak 
no  word  to  the  Laird  of  what  she  had 


learned.  I  knew  her  love  for  her  father 
to  be  both  deep  and  solicitous  beyond  the 
common  in  children  of  her  years,  and  I 
had  a  great  faith  in  her  promise  of  se- 
crecy, for  she  was  ever  a  lass  both  earnest 
and  truthful;  but  still,  notwithstanding 
all  these  assurances,  my  mind  was  ill  at 
ease,  for  I  feared  that  the  art  of  dissem- 
bling in  a  matter  of  such  essential  inter- 
est to  both  father  and  child  was  not  like 
to  be  maintained  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  and  that  Marion,  for  all 
of  her  childish  promises,  might  readily 
tell  her  father  all  in  her  childish  affection 
and  confidence. 

When  I  asked  Esther  what  road  the 
pair  had  taken,  she  said : 

"I'm  thinkin'  it  was  the  Pinlawn  way 
they  went,  and,  'deed,  I'd  no'  wonder  if 
it  was  up  the  glen  to  auld  Tibbie  Jamie- 
son's,  for  no'  an  hour  syne,  it  was  she,  the 
auld  witch,  that  was  wandering  about 
Glenhaugh,  and  tellin'  some  lang  story  to 
the  lass  Marion,  and  hardly  had  she  gone 
hirplin'  aff,  when  the  Laird  and  Marion 
just  took  the  road  thegether." 

When  I  had  heard  this  I  had  a  gjeat 
misgiving,  and  no  other  thing  was  in  my 
rnind  but  a  thought  to  follow  them,  and^ 
if  need  be,  come  up  with  them  and  fore- 
stall whatever  might  tend  to  let  my 
Lady's  secret  come  to  my  master. 

Off  I  started,  then,  and  I  had  Tibbie's 
cot  in  my  mind,  and  when  I  had  gotten  to 
the  glen  foot,  where  it  met  the  Abbejrfont 
road,  there  who  should  I  meet  but  Tib- 
bie resting  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"Hae  ye  set  een  on  the  Laird  traveling 
this  gate  ?"  I  asked. 

She  blinked  at  me,  mumping  \yith  her 
toothless  gums,  and  getting  to  her  feet, 
leaned  on  her  staff,  while  her  palsied 
body  shook. 

"Aye,"  said  she,  "I  hae  seen  him,  but 
'deed  ye'U  no'  find  hinv.this  road." 
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"And  what  road  will  I  find  him?"  I 
asked. 

"On  the  road  to  Abbeyfont/'  she  said, 
pointing  her  trembling  staff  back  toward 
Glenhaugh. 

"Ye're  tdlin'  me  lees,"  said  I,  "ye  auld 
besom,"  and  I  knew  she  was  deceiving 
me ;  but  though  she  brought  down  a  curse 
upon  me,  and  reasserted  her  words  with 
vehemence,  I  paid  no  more  heed  to  her, 
but  beg^n  to  ascend  the  path  to  the  glen 
that  I  knew  would  take  me  to  the  cottage. 

When  I  had  come  in  sight  of  the 
thatched  roof,  and  could  get  a  peep  at  the 
cot  among  the  trees,  there  I  saw  my  mas- 
ter and  Marion,  hand  in  hand,  not  three 
paces  from  the  door. 

I  could  have  fallen  where  I  stood,  for 
all  my  fears  were  realized,  and  my  master 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  I  was 
powerless  to  help  him.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  calling  aloud  to  him  in  my  des- 
peration, with  a  vague  thought  that  I 
might  lure  him  away  without  arousing 
his  shrewd  suspicions,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment he  and  Marion  had  entered,  and  I 
liastened  on  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and 
came  to  the  door  still  open  and  unlatched, 
and,  never  pausing,  in  I  went. 

As  I  stepped  over  the  threshold,  closing 
the  door  behind  me,  I  heard  my  master's 
voice  speaking :  "And  what  errand  had  ye 
in  bringing  yer  father  to  auld  Tibbie's 
cot,  Marion,  my  lass  ?" 

"You'll  no'  guess,"  said  she,  with  child- 
ish glee  and  a  merry  laugh. 

"  'Deed  no',"  said  he,  in  a  kindly 
humor,  and  as  he  said  it  he  turned  toward 
me  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  for  he  had 
heard  the  dick  of  the  latch  as  the  door 
swtmg  to  behind  me. 

"F  faith,"  he  went  on,  nodding  toward 
me,  "there's  my  guid'  Gillicuddy  himsel' 
newly  come  after  us,  and  sairly  peching 
at  the  dimbing  o'  the  brae.     Belike  he'll 


ken  yer  secret,  my  lass,  and  I'll  get  an  an- 
swer frae  him  when  he  gets  his  breath 
back  again." 

She  turned  to  me,  surprised  at  my  en- 
trance, and  gave  me  a  shy  glance,  being  a 
bit  abashed  at  being  found  breaking  her  ^ 
faith  with  me,  and  seeing  me  knit  my 
brows  with  the  displeasure  I  felt  at  the 
disobedience  she  had  been  guilty  of,  she 
ran  over  to  me,  and,  putting  her  arms 
about  me,  whispered : 

"Dinna  be  angry  wi'  me,  my  Gilli- 
cuddy ;  it  was  she  that  made  me  bring  him 
here." 

"She,"  said  I;  "what  she  mean  ye?" 

"Auld  Tibbie,"  she  answered.  "Dinna 
be  angry  wi'  me."  Then  she  laid  her  fin- 
ger on  her  lips,  and  shaking  her  head  at 
me,  ran  back  to  her  father  before  I  could 
speak,  and,  taking  the  Laird's  hands  in 
hers,  looked  back  at  me,  crying  with  a 
child's  playfulness : 

"Noo,  guid  Gillicuddy,  dinna  tell,  dinna 
tell  him  a  word." 

The  Laird,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
looked  at  me,  and  little  he  thought  but 
that  the  whole  matter  was  a  simple  bit  of 
childish  sport.  My  mind  was  ill  at  rest, 
yet  I  fain  would  have  made  a  light  matter 
of  it,  if  such  a  thing  could  have  been ;  but 
a  dreadful  misgiving  was  upon  me,  and  I 
spoke  out  as  I  thought : 

"Ah,  my  Laird,"  I  said  solemnly,  "I 
canna  tell,  but  I  would  to  God  ye  hadna 
wandered  to  this  door,  and  oh,  Marion, 
lass,  I  fear  ye  hae  done  a  foolish  and  a 
wrang  thing  this  day." 

Up  spoke  my  master:  "Hoots,  man, 
hoots!  Dinna  be  ower  crusty  wi'  the 
bairn,  Gillicuddy;  it's  but  some  lassie's 
prank.  I  fear  baith  you  and  I,  Gilli- 
cuddy, are  but  sorry  playfellows  for  the 
bairn.  What  recks  it  to  gie  the  wean  a 
bit  sport  wi'  me?" 

I  felt  such  a  fear  upon  me  that  I  dared 
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not  trust  my  lips  to  make  answer,  so  I 
spoke  no  word,  but  walked  over  to  the 
stool  beside  the  fireplace,  and  sat  down 
and  looked  at  the  floor. 

As  I  sat  I  trembled  with  a  gjeat  fear 
upon  me,  wondering  what  destiny  had  in 
store  for  us  in  this  awful  hour ;  for  there 
stood  my  master  not  a  pace  distant  from 
the  half-open  door  behind  which  was  the 
wife  he  had  lost  and  whom  he  believed 
dead ;  aye,  killed  with  his  own  hand.  Sit- 
ting there,  the  suspense  which  I  felt  was 
like  to  destroy  my  reason,  and  it  was  in 
my  mind  to  drop  on  my  knees  and  cry  to 
God  for  mercy  upon  us.  My  master 
never  heeded  me,  but  stood  with  his  face 
partly  turned  to  the  door  of  the  inner 
room,  and  looking  down  upon  his  wee 
lass,  who  held  him  by  both  hands,  and 
was  smiling  up  in  his  face. 

"And  could  ye  never  mak'  a  guess?" 
she  was  asking,  swinging  at  my  master's 
arms. 

"I  was  never  guid  at  riddles,"  said  he, 
smiling  down  upon  her. 

"They  say  auld  Tibbie  is  a  witch,"  the 
child  went  on. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "ye  rogue,  is  it  a  spell  o' 
her  witchcraft  ye  wad  pit  on  yer  father 
here?" 

"Stoop  doon,"  she  said,  "and  let  me 
whisper  to  ye;  but  just  answer  me  this 
first.  What  wad  ye  think  if  Tibbie  could 
bring  my  ain  lost  mither  back  to  Glen- 
haugh?" 

At  that  my  heart  gave  a  thump  and 
seemed  to  stop  its  beating.  I  looked  at 
the  Laird,  and  oh,  such  a  start  he  made, 
and  raised  his  arms  with  a  startled  ges- 
ture, as  though  a  thrill  of  exquisite  pain 
had  passed  over  him.  I  saw  his  face 
flush,  and  then  in  an  instant  turn  pale 
like  death ;  and  an  expression  of  the  most 
terrible  anguish  was  written  on  his  fea- 
tures.    He  turned  toward  the  child  in  an- 


other moment  with  a  dazed  and  puzzled 
face,  as  if  he  doubted  he  had  heard  the 
words  she  uttered.  Then  he  sighed,  and 
like  a  groan  of  piteous  despair  it  sounded, 
and  lifting  his  hand  wearily,  he  passed  it 
over  his  brow  as  though  he  would  brush 
away  some  painful  thought  that  lay  heavy 
on  his  mind. 

After  a  dreadful  pause,  he  spoke,  and 
his  face  was  rigid  and  pale  like  cold  mar- 
ble, and  his  words  were  unspeakably  gen- 
tle and  solemn,  and  he  seemed  rather  to 
speak  to  himself  than  to  the  child. 

"And  what  was  that  ye  said,  Marion. 
Did  ye  speak  o'  yer  mither?  My  God» 
lass  1  ye  maunna  speak  o'  her.  Her  name 
is  a  sacred  name,  and  oh,  but  she  has  suf- 
fered sair,  sair  wrang.  Wad  that  she 
were  back  again,  that  this  weary,  weary 
heart  o'  mine  micht  fa'  at  her  feet,  and 
tell  her  o'  a'  its  love,  and  cry  for  pardon 
and  for  peace;  but  oh,  that  canna  be! 
She  can  ne'er  come  back  again.  The 
grave  holds  her  fast,  and  her  sweet  spirit 
has  ta'en  its  flight  to  the  company  o' 
angels,  and  there  it  waits  and  ca's  me."    . 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  his  eyes  as  if  look- 
ing far  away  beyond  the  sphere  of  earth, 
and  I  saw  his  lips  quiver  with  the  most 
piteous  emotion,  so  that  my.  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  the  pain  of  my  sorrow  for 
him  was  past  all  utterance  of  words. 

Still  standing  before  him,  with  a  child- 
ish awe  at  the  sadness  of  his  words,  and 
the  solemnity  of  his  bearing,  the  wee  lass 
listened  to  him  with  a  sober,  intent  face ; 
but  soon  a  pleased  smile  lighted  her 
features,  as  her  innocent  young  heart 
throbbed  with  the  sweet  secret  it  held  for 
him.  I  saw  her  turn  to  me  and  smile, 
laying  her  finger  upon  her  rosy  lips,  and 
then  reach  upward  her  arms  to  him  to 
draw  his  face  to  hers,  and  whisper  that 
which  would  be  the  very  secret  of  destiny 
to  him. 
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At  that  moment  as  I  bent  forward,  my 
heart  pausing  in  the  silence  to  listen,  I 
heard  a  low,  pitiful  sob,  and  there  came  a 
weird  and  moaning  cry  like  the  voice  of 
an  unseen  spirit  wailing  in  our  midst. 

**My  husband;  oh;  my  husband!"  were 
the  words  I  heard,  and  ah,  but  there  was 
the  language  of  a  sore,  weary  heart  in  the 
cry,  and  there  was  the  speech  of  a  tender 
love  and  the  ecstasy  pf  a  soul-exultant 
passion  of  devotion,  intense  and  sweet, 
in  it. 

The  next  instant  the  door  was  softly 
opened  from  within,  and  there  before  the 
eyes  of  my  master  was  my  Lady,  standing 
in  the  flesh  before  him,  her  face  pale  like 
alabaster,  her  eyes  large  and  lustrous,  a 
beautiful  apparition  of  saint-like  loveli- 
ness made  spiritual  by  the  touch  of  over- 
whelming sorrow  and  new-bom  joy. 

Reaching  forth  her  arms  to  her  hus- 
band, and  pleading  in  silence  with  a  ten- 
der yearning  of  love,  I  saw  her  smile 
upon  him,  and  it  was  as  if  I  had  looked 
upon  the  face  of  one  of  God's  own  sera- 
phim radiant  with  the  light  of  heaven's 
beauty  and  grace. 

I  looked  to  my  master,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  was  at  his  side,  and  to  my  dying 
day  never  can  I  shut  out  the  memory  of 
what  I  saw. 

Ah,  but  his  face  was  a  thing  to  remem- 
ber, for  in  it  I  saw  the  very  reflection  of 
his  heart  and  soul.  There  was  amaze- 
ment, terror,  pity,  love,  joy  flashed  upon 
his  face  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  but  for  a 
moment,  for  the  next  instant  he  raised  his 
hands  outstretched  above  him,  and  then 
clasped  them  to  his  head,  cr3ring : 

"My  God !  it  is  my  wife.  Oh,  forgive 
me  for  the  wrong  I  did  ye." 

For  a  moment  longer  he  stood  waver- 
ing, with  his  hands  clasped  to  his  head 
and  his  eyes  fastened  intently  on  the  face 
before  him,  and  then,  with  a  cry  that  died 


away  in  a  tremulous  moan,  unutterably 
plaintive,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  at  my 
Lady's  feet,  with  his  arms  about  her, 
trembling  and  moaning  like  a  child  that 
ifi  trouble  finds  a  mother's  soothing 
breast. 

As  he  knelt  in  an  agony  of  mingled 
grief  and  rapture  I  saw  my  Lady  bend 
over  him  fondly  and  tenderly,  and  I  saw 
her  white  hands  resting  upon  him.  I  saw 
my  master  arise  and  fold  her  in  his  arms, 
looking  with  enraptured  gaze  into  the 
lovely  face  that  lay  pressing  close  to  his 
heart,  and  then  I  could  hold  back  my  feel- 
ings no  lonjger,  but  sobbed  and  sobbed 
aloud,  letting  the  tears  fall  unchecked  as 
I  turned  away.  It  was  then  that  Marion 
came  to  me,  and  I  just  put  out  my  arms 
and  drew  her  close  to  me,  and  she  laid  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  the  twain  of 
us  just  wept  together. 

It  is  but  little  more  I  need  say. 

I  have  tcdd  the  story  of  my  Laird  as  far 
as  I  have  had  the  skill  to  tell  it,  and  if  the 
manner  of  it  and  the  method  of  it  are  not 
like  to  win  honor  for  me,  there  is  still  one 
merit  I  may  yet  claim,  and  that  is  the 
merit  of  sincerity ;  for  I  have  written  with 
a  tender  love  in  my  heart  for  my  master, 
and  I  have  suffered  again  in  these  pages 
all  that  I  suffered  long  years  since  when 
I  helped  to  bear  his  burdens. 

As  I  have  dwelt  over  all  the  events  of 
that  long-gone  time,  many  a  tear  have  I 
dropped  over  these  pages,  and  as  I  dose 
them  my  heart  is  still  sad  with  the  mem- 
ory of  them,  and  in  its  sadness  is  softened 
with  compassionate  tenderness  to  all  men, 
and  so  I  may  say  that  if  the  heart  be 
touched  with  the  suffering  of  one,  it  may 
the  likelier  learn  a  wider  and  deeper  sym- 
pathy for  all  of  God's  creatures  who  are 
weary  and  heavy-laden  with  the  pains  and 
sorrows  of  the  heart. 

THE  END. 


A  Prelude. 
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-^  Romance  Suggested  by  Chopin's  Prelude  in  D  Flat  Minor. 


By  ANNIE  JOSEPHINE  LEVL 


I. 


"Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  forever; 
The  fiower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly." 

— Wordsworth. 

It  was  music  that  brought  this  humble 
pair  together  and  wove  their  artist  souls 
into  harmony  the  most  tuneful. 

Lucie  was  such  a  tiny  thing  that  her 
sweet  voice  surprised  you  by  its  volume. 
She  was  delicately  built,  with  a  fairy-like 
figure  and  the  daintiest  of  hands.  Her 
gray,  trustful  eyes  looked  into  your  soul, 
discovering  in  its  depths  your  better  self. 

She  might  have  come  from  Southern 
shores;  her  complexion  was  of  the  olive 
hue,  and  her  soft*,  wavy  hair  curled  in 
dark  masses  about  her  shapely  head.  And 
yet  she  was  not  beautiful.  It  was  the 
soulfulness  in  her  face  that  made  those 
who  could  appreciate  her  love  her. 

Some  may  doubt  that  a  young  woman 
thrown  early  upon  her  own  resources  can 
mix  with  Bohemians  and  remain,  in  a 
measure,  apart  from  them.  Lucie,  though 
a  Bohemian  in  the  artistic  sense,  possessed 
a  nature  so  keenly  sensitive  that  she 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  society 
of  many  whom  she  was  forced  to  meet 
professionally.  Still,  she  could  not  run 
away  from  her  lot,  nor  did  she  murmur, 
but  kept  bravely  on,  preserving,  withal, 
her  womanly  instincts  ift  the  midst  of  her 
independent  life. 

Her  history?     Not  an  extraordinary 


one;  only  the  history  of  many  a  gifted 
girl  thrown  upon  the  world  too  soon,  and 
destined  alike  to  suffer  and  enjoy  in- 
tensely. Even  to  those  with  whom  she 
was  brought  in  contact  little  was  known 
of  her  former  years.  Perhaps  the  cause 
of  her  shyness  was  hidden  in  the  past; 
natures  such  as  hers  shrink  from  confid- 
ing in  their  fellow-beings.  The  details 
were  as  follows :  She  had  lost  her  parents 
in  her  baby  days,  and  was  left  in  the  care 
of  an  only  uncle,  who  was  entrusted  with 
her  education.  He  was  a  hard,  grasping 
man,  who  cared  only  for  his  own  com- 
fort and  disliked  children.  After  a  short 
talk  with  his  lawyers  he  decided  to  send 
the  little  one  abroad,  offering  to  add  some 
of  his  own  money  to  the  small  amount  left 
her  by  her  unfortunate  parents.  Thus  it 
happened  that  Lucie  was  sent  to  Europe, 
where  her  nature  became  impregnated 
with  the  atmosphere  of  music  and  art 
which  formed  part  of  her  German  sur- 
roundings, and  bore  good  fruits  when  her 
mind  became  more  matured.  After  some 
years'  absence  she  began  to  think  of  her 
position  in  life,  and  at  fifteen  resolved  to 
study,  with  the  view  of  earning  her  own 
livelihood  and  becoming  independent  of 
her  uncle.  Her  teachers  thought  her 
voice  worth  cultivating  to  that  end,  but 
she  finally  decided  to  exert  her  energies  in 
another  direction,  at  the  same  time  not 
neglecting  her  musical  powers.  She  al- 
ways had  a  taste  for  literary  work,  and 
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with  this  aim  before  her  pursued  liter- 
ature as  a  special  study,  contributing  oc- 
casionally to  a  few  periodicals.  When  her 
nineteenth  birthday  was  at  hand  she 
wrote  to  her  uncle  speaking  of  her  plans, 
and  saying  she  would  sail  for  America  as 
soon  as  her  affairs  could  be  settled.  She 
briefly  stated  her  reasons  therefor,  and 
hoped  he  would  give  his  full  consent  Her 
answer  came ;  her  uncle  was  satisfied,  and 
thought  it  was  as  well  that  she  should 
try  to  earn  her  own  living,  now  that  she 
was  grown.  He  had  done .  sufficient  for 
her,  he  said,  adding,  that  in  case  at  any 
time  she  needed  funds  she  could  call  upon 
his  lawyers,  as  he  might  be  away  when 
she  would  arrive  in  America.  The  brave 
little  woman's  spirit  arose ;  she  would  re- 
turn and  try  to  pay  back  at  least  part  of 
the  obligation,  and  as  for  borrowing — 
for  on  those  conditions  alone  did  she  re- 
gard his  oflFer — ^never!  Rather  labor  in- 
cessantly than  receive  further  favors  from 
her  ill-ten:q)ered  uncle,  whom  she  hoped 
she  need  never  meet  for  any  business 
transactions.  And  so  she  set  sail  for  her 
native  home.  New  York,  of  which  she  had 
but  the  faintest  recollection.  There  was 
no  friendly  face  to  gjeet  her  in  the  midst 
of  the  excited  throng;  no  loving  hand 
stretched  forth  to  press  her  own.  She 
went  to  the  nearest  hotel  for  the  first 
night,  and  started  the  next  morning  in 
search  of  lodgings.  She  found  a  room  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  which  suited  her 
purpose  for  the  present.  Once  established 
she  lost  no  time  in  looking  for  work,  little 
realizing  how  difficult  was  the  field  into 
which  she  was  entering.  But  her  will  was 
strong,  and  when  she  discovered  the 
meaning  of  literary  life  in  a  large  city, 
with  neither  friends  nor  influence,  she  re- 
solved to  try  other  ways  of  breadwinning. 
She  advertised  as  singing  teacher,  an- 
swering the  daily  "Wants"  whenever  she 


saw  work  that  fitted  her  capacities.  In  a 
few  weeks  she  found  herself  with  several 
singing  pupils  who  were  won  by  her  mod- 
est ways  and  sad  face.  Before  a  year  had 
passed  she  was  starting  a  writer's  career, 
depending  mainly,  however,  upon  her 
music  for  support.  As  things  improved 
she  decided  to  move,  and  so  hired  quar- 
ters in  one  of  the  West  Side  uptown  dis- 
tricts. Such  a  mite  to  travel  alone;  and 
when  she  had  settled  with  the  kindly 
woman  who  rented  her  the  only  garret 
room  in  the  shaky  old  house,  offering  her 
the  small  rent  fee  in  advance,  the  woman 
shook  her  head  and  hesitated.  She  could 
not  forget  that  timid  look  upon  the  young 
face  in  the  doorway.  Usually  Miss  Prig 
chatted  a  moment  with  her  new  lodgers, 
but  that  first  look  showed  plainly  that  the 
new  tenant  was  unwilling  to  exchange 
"confidences."  And  so  the  door  was 
closed,  and  Miss  Prig  descended  the  dark 
stairs  wrapped  in  perplexity  and  doubt. 
Perhaps  more  than  once  as  she  passed 
along  the  hallways  her  apron  went  up  to 
her  eyes  to  wipe  away  an  honest  tear. 

A  week  after  Lucie's  arrival  an  upright 
piano  was  hoisted  to  the  top  story.  "For 
Miss  Lucie  Browning,"  the  men  said. 
This  event,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
humble  dwelling,  so  excited  its  proprietor 
as  to  call  forth  a  somewhat  lengthy  solilo- 
quy. 

"It's  all  a  body  can  do  these  days,  a- 
thinkin'  and  a-thinkin'  o'  strange  things, 
but  this  beats  all !  A  planner  a-goin'  up 
to  Miss  Lucie !  I  believe  she  do  play — or 
p'raps  she  can  sing  somethin',  for  I  heerd 
her  a-whistlin'  with  the  bird,  the  little 
darlint,  t'other  momin'.  She  do  have  the 
strangest  lot  o'  stuff  that  ever  I  did  see — 
books  and  papers,  and  them  kind  o' 
things." 

And  then  Miss  Prig  put  on  her  think- 
ing cap  and  sat  upon  the  lower  stairs  with 
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her  hands  in  her  lap  for  ever  so  long.  She 
must  have  been  recalling  old  times,  for 
she  shook  her  head  and  mumbled  half 
aloud — ^till  the  present  forced  itself  upon 
her  in  a  vigorous  way,  as  she  heard  a 
crash  in  the  room  below,  which  served  as 
kitchen,  parlor  and  bedroom. 

"Lor*  me!"  gasped  the  frightened 
housekeeper.  "That  there  Tabby's  been 
a-doin'  somethin'  awful  agin.  Ill  be 
blessed  if  she  ain't  been  a-lappin'  up  the 
last  drop  o'  milk,  and  breakin'  my  best 
chiny  dish  as  was  given  me  last  Christmas 
— I'll  run  off  and  see — dear,  dear !" 

And  away  trotted  the  old  woman  as 
fast  as  her  rheumatic  limbs  would  permit 
her,  shaking  her  head  as  she  walked. 

"Priggie,"  as  some  of  her  neighbors 
called  her,  had  a  woman's  failing,  and  her 
anxiety  to  know  "what  it  was  all  about" 
grew  daily  to  an  enormous  extent.  When 
she  thought  Lucie  was  in  bed  she  woi^ld 
creep  up  to  the  door  and  attempt  to  peep 
into  the  attic  room ;  but  she  never  could 
see  anything,  for  the  nervous  child  always 
stuffed  up  the  keyhole  for  fear  of  in- 
truders. And  even  when  she  went  out  on 
her  errands  Priggie's  efforts  were  useless. 

When  she  cooked,  and  how,  or  whether 
she  ever  ate  anything,  worried  the  mind 
of  the  good  soul.  Gladly  would  she  have 
brought  her  a  relish  prepared  by  her  own 
hand  if  she  had  been  quite  certain  of  its 
being  accepted  in  the  proper  spirit. 

"What's  the  good  o'  that  there  pianner 
when  you  never  hears  a  sound,  I  should 
like  to  know,  Priggie?"  She  sometimes 
chatted  to  herself  in  this  way,  as  company 
was  scarce,  and  she  seemed  better  able  to 
argue  when  alone.  "And  anyways,"  she 
continued,  "how  could  sech  a  child  pay 
money  fur  it,  when  she  hes  to  come  to  me 
fur  lodgin'?"  Then,  too,  curiously  long 
envelopes  and  a  few  of  ordinary  size  ar- 
rived constantly  through  the  mails,  ad- 


dressed to  "Miss  Browning";  and  oc- 
casionally a  small,  dirty-faced  boy 
tumbled  up  the  long  stairs  and,  breathless, 
knocked  at  Lucie's  door.  What  he  wanted 
was  another  mystery  to  be  solved.  But 
the  question  of  the  contents  of  those  en- 
velopes, especially  the  larger  ones,  caused 
many  a  sleepless  night  to  big-hearted,  lit- 
tle-minded Miss  Prig. 

"P'raps  it's  a  rich  cousin  she  hes,  or 
mebbe  a  uncle,  who's  a-sendin'  her  all  his 
money.  I  heerd  tell  o'  sech  things.  But 
then,"  mused  the  troubled  spirit,  "ef  it's 
money,  what's  she  doin'  with  mef"  Often, 
when  she  carried  what  to  her  seemed  a 
ponderous  mail  to  her  fair  lodger's  room, 
before  thrusting  the  letters  under  the  door 
she  would  take  them  one  by  one,  and  turn- 
ing them  every  conceivable  way,  press 
them  with  her  rough  hands,  hoping  there- 
by to  gain  some  insight  into  the  matter. 
In  her  ^mall  world  a  check  was  an  un- 
known  quantity — ^half  dollars  and  quar- 
ters were  more  easily  recognized. 

It  was  past  the  summer  now,  and  the 
short,  beautiful  twilight  announced  the 
coming  of  autumn.  It  seems  a  fitting 
season  for  poets — nts  very  melancholy  is 
poetic — with  the  reds,  yellows  and  browns 
of  the  foliage,  the  farewell  song  of  the 
fluttering  leaves,  and  the  wonderfully 
tinged  clouds  at  sunset.  Who  does  not 
know  the  hour  of  dusk  when  dreamers 
muse  and  lovers  of  Nature  go  forth  into 
her  favorite  haunts  and  drink  in  strange 
delights? 

The  heart  of  the  little  maid  was  gloomy 
like  the  season,  and  in  the  three  months 
she  had  lived  at  Mi^s  Prig's,  only  once 
had  the  tones  of  the  piano  been  heard,  and 
a  tiny  voice  had  chimed  in  with  the  finger 
melody,  but  so  softly,  so  sweetly,  that  it 
was  scarcely  audible.  Then  silence  for 
the  rest  of  the  time. 

Miss  Prig  knew  Lucie  was  sad;  for 
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her  face  when  she  passed  in  and  out  wore 
that  look  as  before,  but  intensified  as  if  by 
pain.  It  may  have  been  mental,  perhaps 
physical,  but  though  aching  to  help,  the 
old  maid  did  not  dare  question  her  timid 
tenant. 


II. 

"Sing  again,  with  your  dear  voice  revealing 
A  tone 
Of  some  world  hr  from  ours, 
Where  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling 
Are  one."  — Shelley. 

The  days  had  visibly  shortened.  The 
wind  began  to  visit  Priggie's  shattered 
habitation,  and  crept  up  to  every  crevice 
and  nook  in  the  old  place.  Down  the 
chimney,  outside  the  windows,  through 
the  overhanging  boughs,  it  whistled  and 
moaned  and  howled. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  winter  one 
of  the  tenants  left,  and  a  new  one  was 
ushered  in  by  the  first  of  December. 

Paul  Herder  was  a  true  musician.  Hi^ 
soul  had  been  created  for  that  purpose; 
and  when,  one  evening,  he  heard  a  gentle 
voice  singing  the  daintiest  of  melodies — it 
sounded. like  a  Scotch  ballad— his  heart 
and  soul  were  alike  touched,  his  head  be- 
came  afire,  and  that  night  he  composed  ^ 
"Romanze  Ohne  Worte,"  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  fair  unknown  who  had  so  in- 
flamed his  feelings  and  caused  him  rest- 
lessness unspeakable.  When  such  agents 
are  at  work  a  favorable  result  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  not  many  days  before 
Lucie  met  Paul;  Paul  fell  in  love  with 
Lucie,  but — Lucie  did  not  reciprocate — 
not  at  first.  How  could  she?  He  was  a 
handsome  type  of  a  Saxon,  it  is  true,  and 
had  the  fairest  of  eyes,  and  looked  very 
soldier-like,  indeed. 

But  a  timid  bird  needs  skilful  luring; 
a  hand  may  be  put  forth  to  grasp  the 
tender  thing,  but  ere  we  can  prevent  it, 


lo !  our  bird  has  flown  away  1  Lucie  did 
not  kno\y  that  beneath  the  rugged  exterior 
was  a  heart  as  true  as  steel,  as  soft  as  a 
child's.  And  Paid  was  such  an  artist  I 
Not  with  his  pencil  alone,  though  he  could 
make  a  pretty  sketch  most  artistically,  but 
a  universal  one— a  truly  gifted  child  of 
Nature.  His  was  a  voice  to  bid  tears  flow, 
and,  again,  his  deep  chest-tones  would  call 
forth  the  strangest  emotions,  a  mixture  of 
awe  and  love.  He  could  ramble  over  the 
piano  keys,  and  summon  into  being  now 
fairy7like  spirits,  now  ugly  gnomes  of  the 
under-world.  Here  was  another  hidden 
past.  No  one  seamed  to  have  heard  of 
him,  and  none  ever  learned  his  history 
save  one  whose  soul  was  drawn  toward  its 
sister  soul  as  the  bud  that  is  awakened  by 
the  kiss  of  dawn. ,     , 

Thus  it.  happened  th^t  after  the  girl 
had  overcome  her  natural  timidity,  JM^d 
had  met  the. brother  artist  o|i.seyeral  oc- 
casions, eit;her  going  out  or  coming  in, 
perhaps  upon  the  street,  when  each  had 
been  taking  a  restful  walk,  they  began  to 
understand  and  become  strangely  inter- 
ested in  each  other.  Then  followed  what- 
ever details  they  chose  to  unfold  about 
their  individual  liyes,  and,  finally,  a  long 
spell  pf  happiness  for  both.  And  why 
might  this  not  be?  Had. they  not  a  com- 
mon aim  ?  \yere  they  not  fellow  laborers 
in  the  field  of  life  ? 

Paul  Herder  had  fewer  struggles  to 
encounter,  fewer  battles  to  fight  than  his 
fair  young  comrade.  His  parents  were 
living  comfortably  in  Germany,  and  he 
had  come  here  to  work,  as  many  others 
had  done  before  him.  He,  too,  had  studied 
music,  and  had  become  known  in  musical 
circles  by  his  songs,  which  brought  him 
more  reputation  than  money.  But  he  like- 
wise gave  vocal  and  instrumental  lessons, 
and  when  he  came  to  Miss  Prig's  he  was 
just  beginning  to  attain  success. 
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Miss  Prig  could  not  now  complain  of 
the  silence  of  the  piano  upstairs,  nor  lack 
of  human  voice.  There  was  a  perfect  ava- 
lanche of  song  and  instrument.  Chirrup- 
ing and  warbling,  twittering  and  chirping 
— impromptu,  caprice  and  scherzo — from 
adagio  to  vivace — at  the  most  unexpected 
intervals.  A  pathetic  air  or  a  sparkling 
ballad  vibrating  with  wondrous  trills 
would  float  through  the  attic  hallway, 
down  the  stairs;  and  back  forthwith 
would  come  a  response  from  below — a, 
German  ballad,  perhaps  Schumann's 
"Grenadiers";  and  not  infrequently  the 
two  voices  could  be  heard  fitting  most 
perfectly  together.  Sometimes  a  lower 
door  opened,  and  up  the  creaking  stairs 
came  heavy  footsteps,  then — a  knock  at 
the  garret  door.  A  dear  little  voice  would 
ask  in  trembling  tones  who  was  there,  and 
being  answered  by  a  deep,  sturdy  bass,  "It 
is  I — Paul  Herder,"  the  door  was  only 
partially  opened  and  Lucie,  with  less  of 
that  look  upon  her  lovely  face,  would  bid 
the  visitor  wait  outside  "just  for  a  mo- 
ment." How  the  girl  managed  it  I  dare 
not  tell,  but  an  agreement  had  been 
cunningly  devised  whereby  Priggie  was 
to  drop  in,  apparently  unexpected,  when- 
ever the  Sachser  chose  to  visit  the  elevated 
apartment.  Happy  Priggie!  Now  she 
could  see  it  all  with  her  own  big  eyes.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  see.  The  room,  plain 
when  first  hired,  had  for  extra  ornamen- 
tation books  and  a  piano.  The  other  fur- 
niture consisted  of  a  bed,  a  washstand  and 
mirror,  and  one  chair.  But  Lucie  was  so 
neat,  perhaps  she  hid  her  cooking  stove, 
for  there  was  none  in  sight,  and  without 
one,  "how  do  she  have  somethin'  to  live 
on  ?"  thought  Dame  Prig.  The  visits  re- 
ferred to  were  always  pleasant — for  the 
musicians — whilst  the  chirping  of  Dickie 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  piano  and 
harmony  of  the  voices  until  old  Priggie 


fairly  wished  herself  downstairs  again 
among  her  pots  and  pans.  "It  was  all 
very  well,  it  was,  a-havin'  me  here  fur 
lookin'  on,  but  it  do  get  mighty  tejious 
after  a  spell.  Give  me  Tabby  and  a  good 
roastin'  fire  fur  livin*,"  mumbled  Priggie. 
And  she  felt  this  as  the  visits  became 
more  frequent,  but  she  bore  up,  martyr- 
like, without  displaying  even  a  sign  of  im- 
willingness.  More  than  once  had  the 
chaperone  fallen  asleep,  the  musicians  for- 
getting all  else  but  their  music  and  the 
friendliness  of  kindred  spirits,  when  they 
would  suddenly  stop  in  the  midst  of  "Du 
bist  die  Ruh"  (female  voice,  male  accom- 
paniment), or  "Traumerei"  (piano  solo, 
male;  humming  accompaniment,  female) , 
being  overwhelmed  by  a  fearful  sound  of 
snoring.  There  would  sit  Miss  Prig^ 
asleep  in  one  of  the  chairs  borrowed  for 
the  occasion,  mouth  open  dangerously 
wide — ^as  happy  a  looking  specimen  of 
humanity  as  ever  snored.  The  waking 
was  always  comical,  and  was  generally 
the  signal  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  trio, 
or  let  us  say  quartet,  for  the  canary  was 
very  musical,  and  sang  forth  lustily,  not 
always  by  "special  request."  How  the 
quartet  gradually  became  reduced  to  a 
trio  will  soon  be  explained. 


III. 

"Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie." 

— Milton. 

Paul  and  Lucie  were  walking  together 
one  day  by  appointment.  They  were 
speaking  of  future  plans,  when  Paul  put 
this  question  to  Lucie :  "Miss  Browning, 
may  we  not  sing  and  play  by  ourselves — 
must  Miss  Prig  always  be  present  ?"  Of 
course,  shy  Lucie  tried  to  explain — con- 
ventionalities, etc.,  demanded  that  such 
and  such  should  be — and  used  other  per- 
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suasive  methods  in  which  the  gentler  sex 
so  excels  and  which,  somehow,  convince 
in  the  end.  Whether  she  did  not  explain 
dearly  will  never  be  known,  but  of  what 
avail  are  arguments  the  most  logical 
against  art,  and  art's  master,  love?  She 
had  to  confess  it  to  herself :  music  with- 
out words  told  the  tale  of  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  sly  Cupid.  Cupid  always 
nianages  to  hide  his  arrows,  and  we  see 
the  empty  quiver  and  feel  certain  we  are 
safe  from  danger — but  we  know  how 
deftly  the  erotic  arrows  fly  ere  we  take 
breath  to  say  "Wait !"    And  we  succumb. 

Shall  the  rest  be  brief?  Would  you 
hear  of  Paul's  wooing  and  final  winning? 
How  both  recognized  the  fact  that,  joined 
together  by  God's  hand,  they  could  do 
God's  work  the  better  ?  This  is  the  secret 
of  all  happy  unions ;  to  marry  in  order  to 
fill  a  mission  of  usefulness,  and  give  unto 
the  world  what  is  best  and  highest  in  the 
soul. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  Lucie's 
pride  had  not  forsaken  her.  She  paid 
back  to  her  uncle's  lawyers  a  part  of  the 
debt  incurred  in  her  behalf,  hoping,  after 
marriage,  to  pay  off  the  rest. 

One  evening  in  the  late  winter — ^the  last 
Paul  and  Lucie  spent  together  in  Miss 
Prig's  establishment — ^they  were  sitting 
in  the  garret  room,  Paul  at  the  piano  and 
Lucie  beside  him.  The  "Romanze  Ohne 
Worte"  had  been  played  very  often  by 
that  time.  They  had  been  speaking  softly 
and  tenderly,  the  language  in  which  lov- 
ers delight,  when  Lucie  asked  Paul  to 


play  a  sad,  sweet  melody — one  which  both 
might  carry  in  their  hearts  and  recall  the 
delightful  hours  spent  together.  Paul 
gazed  earnestly  at  his  darling  and  looked 
into  her  eyes  filled  with  love,  then  let  his 
fingers  ramble  over  the  keys  of  the  friend- 
ly instrument.  In  a  few  moments  he  was 
lost  to  all  save  his  playing.  Was  it  an  im- 
provisation? It  might  have  been  the 
reverie  of  a  heartbroken  spirit,  and,  again, 
a  few  glorious  chords  betokened  hopeful- 
ness, perhaps  joys-to-be — but  whatever 
the  theme,  the  work  came  from  a  master 
hand,  the  inspiration  heaven-bom.  He 
had  finished  a  cadenza,  then  followed 
chords  and  a  few  stray  notes,  returning  to 
the  original  melody  with  slight  changes 
and  a  beautiful  finale.  When  the  last 
chords  sounded,  like  the  amen  to  a  prayer, 
the  eyes  of  both  were  tearful,  and  taking 
Lucie's  hands  in  his,  Paul  said  in  a  low 
voice  one  word :  "Chopin."  Lucie  under- 
stood, for  she  loved  the  pathos  of  the 
music-poet ;  and  when  Paul  told  her  it  was 
one  of  the  Preludes,  she  murmured: 
"Paul,  what  we  have  been  to  each  other 
thus  far  is  but  the  Prelude  to  what  we 
shall  be — if  the  opening  bars  of  our  sym- 
phony have  been  joyful,  may  the  finale  be 
divine !" 

Were  I  to  tell  the  real  names  of  the 
song  composer  and  the  writer  of  pretty 
stories  and  delicate  poems  these  modest 
artists  might  object ;  so  I  leave  this  har- 
monious musical  pair  singing  their  song 
of  life.  Let  us  hope  the  melody  is  a  happy 
one. 


The  Boyhood  of  UlysseslS.  Grant 


By  OWEN  "WISTER. 


The  following  chapter  is  taken  from  Owen 
Wistcr's  life  of  Grant,  one  of  the  Beacon  Biog- 
raphies Series,  a  series  of  brief  and  authentic 
accounts  of  the  lives  of  those  Americans  whose 
personalities  have  impressed  themselves  most 
deeply  on  the  history  of  their  country. 

Various  ardent  pens  have  attempted  to 
embellish  Grant's  boyhood.  He  has  even 
been  given  illustrious  descent.  It  is 
enough  to  know  for  certain  that,  Scotch 
in  blood  and  American  since  1630,  he  was 
of  the  eighth  generation,  and  counted  a 
grandfather  in  the  Revolution,  besides 
other  soldier  ancestors.  The.  first  Grant, 
Matthew,  probably  landed  at  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  May  30th,  1630.  In  1636  he 
helped  establish  the  town  of  Windsor, 
Conn.  He  was  its  first  surveyor  and  a 
trusted  citizen,  Samuel,  Solomon,  Noah, 
Adoniram,  that  is  what  the  Grants  in  co- 
lonial Connecticut  were  called.  And 
with  such  names  as  these  they  did  what 
all  the  other  colonial  Noahs  and  Adoni- 
rams  were  doing.  None  of  them  rose  to 
uncommon  dimensions; but  they, and  such 
as  they  were,  were  then,  as  they  are  now, 
the  salt  and  leaven  of  our  country.  After 
the  Revolution,  as  our  frontier  widened 
and  the  salt  and  leaven  began  to  be  sprin- 
kled westward.  Captain  Noah  Grant  went 
gradually  to  the  Ohio  River,  leaving  th^e 
no  riches  and  many  children.  On^  of 
these,  Jesse,  became  a  tanner,  and  in  1821 


married    Miss    Hannah    Simpson    from 
Pennsylvania. 

On  April  27,  1822,  at  Point  Pleasant, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  twenty-five  miles 
above  Cincinnati,  was  bom  their  eldest 
son,  and  christened  Hiram  Ulysses — 
Hiram  because  his  grandfather  liked  the 
name,   Ulysses  because  his   step-grand- 

'  mother  had  been  reading  Fendon.  Sev- 
enteen years  later,  when  the  boy  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Military  Academy,  "Mr. 
Hamer,  knowing  Mrs.  Grant^s  name  was 
Simpson,  and  that  we  had  a  son  named 
Simpson,  somehow  got  the  matter  a  little 
mixed  up  in  making  the  nomination,  and 
sent  the  name  in  Ulysses  S.  Grant."  Such 
is  the  father's  narrative.  And  before  leav- 
ing Grant's  plain,  self-reliant,  uncommer- 
cial ancestry,  of  which  his  own  character 
is  such  a  natural  and  relevant  product,  let 
it  be  noted  that  Jesse,  besides  writing 
good  clear  prose,  not  unlike  his  son's, 
could  turn  verses  fairly  well,  and  also 
that  a  neighbor  remarked  of  Ulysses  that 
he  "got  his  sense  from  his  mother."  As 
to  Ulysses  and  the  Congressional  error  in 
his  name,  he  never  succeeded  in  correct- 
ing it.  The  consequences  were  that  the 
boy  came  variously  to  be  known  as  Lys- 
sus,  Lys,  Useless,  Uncle  Sam,  and  Un- 

,  €X)n<}jtipnal  Surrender.  His  whole  story 
is  here  written  in  nicknames. 

Grant's  boyhood  is  like  his  ancestry — 


(♦)  Ulyssks  S.  Grant.     By  Owen  Wister. 
75  cents. 
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wholesome,  pastoral,  inconspicuous. 
With  a  rustic  schooling,  a  love  of  the 
woods,  2  preference  for  idleness,  and. an 
affinity  for  horse  flesh,  his  recorded  words 
and  deeds — save  one — might  be  those  not 
of  a  thousand,  but  a  million  American 
boys.  He  repeated  "  'a  noun  is  the  name 
of  a  thing"  .  ,  .until  I  had  come  to  be- 


times alone.  ...  I  did  not  like  to  work ; 
but  I  did  as  much  of  it  while  young  as 
grown  men  can  be  hired  to  do  in  these 
days,  and  attended  school  at  the  same 
time,  .  .  .  The  rod  was  freely  used  there, 
and  I  was  not  exempt  from  its  influence." 
This  steadfast,  manly,  not  bright  boy  had 
quiet,  gray-blue  eyes,  a  strong,  straight 


lieve  it,"  so  he  says  himself.  "When  I 
was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  I  began 
hauling  all  the  wood  used  in  the  house 
and  shops.  .  .  .  When  about  eleven  years 
old,  I  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
plough.  From  that  age  until  seventeen  I 
did  all  the  work  done  with  horses.  .  .  . 
While  still  quite  young,  I  had  visited  Cin- 
cinnati,   forty-five    miles    away,    several 


nose,  straight  brown  hair  and  a  bulky 
build.  His  understanding  of  horses,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  successfully 
trusted  with  them  on  overnight  journeys 
while  still  a  child,  bear  witness  to  the 
tough  fibre  of  responsibility  arid  courage 
in  him.  Nor  was  he  pugnacious,  but 
rather  the  reverse ;  and  this,  too,  helps  a 
portrait  of  the  boy  from  which  the  fea- 
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tures  of  the  man  seeiii  a  natural,  slow 
development.  It  would  be  strangely  in- 
consistent to  find  in  Grant's  adolescence 
any  signs  of  precocity,  such  as  tnark,  for 
example,  the  early  yeats  of  Webster,  an- 
other rustic  boy  with  very  similar  ante- 
cedents. For  intellect  was  Webster's 
gift,  while  character  was  Grant's;  and 
character  finds  no  outward  expression 
save  in  life's  chances.  Napoleon  owes 
his  fame  to  himself,  but  Wellington  owes 
his  fame  to  Napolepn;  and,  save  for  the 
Civil  War,  Grant's  force  would  have 
slumbered  in  him  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

Here  is  the  single  prophetic  incident. 
It  has  been  told  in  many  ways,  and  his 
own  is  the  best,  as  usual : — 

"There  was  a  Mr.  Ralston.  .  .  .  who 
owned  a  colt  which  I  very  much  wanted. 
My  father  had  oflFered  twenty  dollars  for 
it,  but  Ralston  wanted  twenty-five.  I 
was  so  anxious  to  have  the  colt  that.  .  .  . 
my  father  yielded,  but  said  twenty  dollars 
was  all  the  horse  was  worth,  and  told  me 
to  offer  that  price.  If  it  was  not  accept- 
ed, I  was  to  offer  twenty-two  and  a  half, 
and,  if  that  would  not  get  him,  to  give  the 
twenty-five.  I  at  once  mounted  a  horse, 
and  went  for  the  colt.  When  I  got  to 
Mr.  Ralston's  house,  I  said  to  him.  Papa 
says  I  may  oflFer  you  twenty  dollars  for 
the  colt,  but,  if  you  won't  take  that,  I  am 
to  oflFer  twenty-two  and  a  half;  and  if 
you  won't  take  that,  to  give  you  twenty- 
five.^' 

He  was  eight  when  this  happened ;  and 
when,  after  all  his  vicissitudes,  he  came 
to  die,  the  same  native  candor  and  guile- 
lessness,  like  truth  at  the  well's  bottom, 
shone  unclouded  in  his  heart.  No  ex- 
perience of  deceit  seems  to  have  cured 
him  of  this  inveterate  simplicity  or 
warned  him  that  others  did  not  possess 
it.    "Grant  believes  every  one  as  honest 


as  himself,"  was  said  of  him  during 
later  days  of  struggle.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  he  failed  in  each  business  ven- 
ture? When  he  was  elected  President, 
such  a  combination  of  firmness  and  in- 
tegrity was  an  outlook  which  naturally 
filled  the  politicians  with  dismay.  They 
could  not  foresee  that  it  would  prove  a 
door  wide  open  to  every  dollar  which  they 
plotted  to  steal. .  When  not  far  from  his 
end,  he  was  asked  if  such  and  such  a 
thing  had  not  distressed  him,  and  replied, 
**No,  nothing  but  being  deceived  in  peo- 
ple.^^  And  this  sorrowful  thought  haunts 
the  preface  to  his  memoirs.  Yes,  that 
old  horse  story  is  an  omen.  It  raises 
laughter,  td  be  sure;  but  change  the  fig- 
ure of  Farmer  Ralston,  getting  his  undue 
price  through  the  boy's  guilelessness,  into 
Belknap  of  the  Fort  Sill  and  national 
cemetery  scandals,  into  Babcock  of  the 
whiskey  ring,  into  Jay  Gould  of  Black 
Friday,  into  Ferdinand  Ward,  the  final 
thief  who  crossed  Grant's  credulous  path, 
and  the  old  horse  story  grows  less  mirth- 
ful. 

His  bringing  up  was  evidently  strict. 
Both  his  talk  and  life  were  pure.  He 
seems  to  have  got  on  without  swearing, 
even  in  battle, — ^as  extreme  a  sign  of  calm 
force  as  can  be  imagined.  Even  Wash- 
ington broke  out  at  Monmouth  Court- 
house. Grant's  one  weakness,  drinking, 
has  therefore  been  the  more  conspicuous. 
But  in  these  early  days  at  Georgetown, 
Ohio  (where  the  family  moved  soon  after 
his  birth),  he  seems  to  have  been  soberer 
than  many  in  that  region.  As  for  an 
army  career,  not  only  had  it  never  entered 
his  head  to  be  a  soldier,  but  he  was  averse 
to  the  notion  when  suggested  to  him  by 
his  father.  "A  permanent  position  in 
some  respectable  college,"  he  writes,  was 
his  hope,  even  after  entering  West  Point. 
"I  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
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army."  Indeed,  in  closely  studying 
Grant's  temperament,  it  almost  seems  as 
if  he  were  not,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  sol- 
•dier,  but  a  patriot  compelled  to  fight. 
Like  poets,  tlie  world's  great  captains  are 
bom,  not  made.  The  art  of  war,  war  for 
war's  sake,  struck  no  spark  in  Grant. 
But  he  brought  to  its  practice  a  sagacity 
and  a  g^ip  of  such  dimensions  as  (after 
some  experience)  to  serve  as  the  equiva- 
lents of  genius  and  instruction.  This  is 
sometimes  cited  to  point  the  demagogic 
moral  that  education  is  "un-American." 
Ben  Butler  in  his  book  says :  "Grant  evi- 
dently did  not  get  enough  of  West  Point 
in  him  to  hurt  him  any.  .  .  .  All  the 
graduates  in  the  higher  ranks  in  their 
classes  never  came  to  an)rthing."  Now, 
Robert  E.  Lee  graduated  second.  It  took 
four  years  and  some  half-dozen  generals 
to  beat  him.  But  Butler's  book  would  be 
a  joke,  were  it  not  a  stench. 

When  Grant  was  near  seventeen  he  told 
his  father  that  he  would  never  do  a  day's 
work  tanning  after  twenty-one.  The  sen- 
sible Jesse  saw  no  success  for  him  there, 
if  his  heart  was  not  in  it,  and,  asking  what 
would  he  like,  was  told  farming  or  trad- 
ing or  to  get  an  education.  He  had  no 
farm  to  give  his  son  nor  money  to  send 
him  to  college,  and  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
a  trader's  life  on  the  Mississippi.  But 
West  Point  offered  free  education  and 
subsequent  honourable  service.  The  father 
settled  the  question ;  and  this  is  the  son's 
account  of  it :  "  'Ulysses,  I  believe  you 
are  going  to  receive  the  appointment.' 
"  'What  appointment  ?'  I  inquired.  "  'To 
West  Point.  I  have  applied  for  it'  "'But 
I  won't  go,'  I  said.  He  said  he  thought 
I  would ;  and  I  thought  so,  too,  if  he  did." 
Since  his  career  is  offered  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  American  youth,  it  is  a  pity  that 
his  bringing  up  so  rarely  serves  as  a 
model  for  American  parents.    A  sound. 


sturdy  wholesomeness  in  both  father  and 
mother  was  the  assisting  cause  of  most 
that  was  admirable  in  their  son.  They 
made  no  grief  over  saying  good-by.  But 
across  the  street  a  friend  and  her  daugh- 
ter did  and  the  boy  exclaimed,  "Why,  you 
must  be  sorry  that  I  am  going.  They 
didn't  cry  at  our  house."  At  that  house, 
however,  during  a  period  of  the  Mexican 
War  when  the  absent  son  could  not  write 
home,  the  mother's  hair  grew  gray. 

Local  opinion  of  Congressman  Hamer's 
choice  was  not  flattering.  "I  am  aston- 
ished that  he  did  not  appoint  some  one 
with  intellect  enough  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
district,^'  said  a  neighbour  to  the  cadet's 
father ;  and  no  special  achievement  during 
those  four  years  of  study  contradicts  this 
view.  The  boy  graduated  twenty-first  in 
a  class  of  thirty-nine,  good  in  mathe- 
matics and  excellent  in  horsemanship. 
But — ^and  here  again  is  the  dimly  felt 
moral  fibre — ^he  was  often  umpire  in  dis- 
putes; and  he  was  greatly  liked  by  his 
friends,  who  called  him  Uncle  Sam. 
"Indeed,  he  was  a  very  uncle-like  sort  of 
a  youth,"  writes  a  comrade,  Henry  Cop- 
pee.  "His  picture  rises  before  me.  .  .  . 
in  the  old  torn  coat,  obsolescent  leather 
gig-top,  loose  riding  pantaloons,  with 
spurs  buckled  over  them,  going  with  his 
clanking  sabre  to  the  drill  hall.  He  ex- 
hibited but  little  enthusiasm  in  anything." 
Here  is  testimony  to  that  mental  indo- 
lence, or  torpor,  which  pervaded  his  na- 
ture; and  he  gives  more  himself.  "I 
rarely  read  over  a  lesson  the  second  time. 
...  I  read  all  of  Bulwer's,  .  .  .  Coop- 
er's, Marryat's,  Scott's,  Washington  Irv- 
ing's  works.  Lever's,  and  many  others 
that  I  do  not  remember."  His  letters 
home  show  an  appreciation  of  natural 
scenery,  and  this  he  seems  always  to  have 
had. 

During  his  furlough  at  home  after  two 
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years  at  the  Academy,  it  is  narrated  by 
Richardson  that,  "in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  between  himself  and  class- 
mates to  abstain  from  liquor  for  a  year, 
he  steadily  refused  to  drink  with  his  old 
friends.  The  object  of  the  cadets  was  to 
streng^en,  by  their  example,  one  of  their 
number  who  was  falling  into  bad  habits." 
It  has  never  been  narrated  that  C.  F. 
Smith,  the  commandant  of  cadets,  sent 
for  the  boy  once  when  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  dismissed,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  capable  of  better  things.     The  words 


that  passed  on  this  occasion  have  died 
with  the  two  that  spoke  them ;  but  Grant 
loved  and  honoured  Smith  with  a  special 
feeling,  and  a  great  deal  lies  behind  the 
short  sentence  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
memoirs.  So  West  Point  bears  consis- 
tent witness  to  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
Grant.  He  left  it  in  1843,  wishing  natu- 
rally to  be  a  dragoon,  but  was  commis- 
sioned brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  to  which  he  reported  for 
duty  on  September  30th  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Missouri. 


EPIGRAMS. 
Disparity. 

My  eyes  have  seen  you,  yet  they  know  you  not, 
Our  toils  how  similar,  how  wide  apart  I 

You  labor  in  a  healthy  garden  plot, 
I  plow  bare  furrows  in  the  fields  of  Art ! 

Happiness. 

He  loved,  when  weary  threw  his  love  away, 
Nor  ever  found  it  more,  but  every  day 
Happier  he  grew,  light-hearted,  sound  and  whole. 
For  with  his  love  he  cast  aside  his  soul. 


Love. 

You  gate  me  what  you  had ;  the  gift  was  small 

And  worthless,  yet  the  one  more  worthy  came, 

I,  when  he  gave  me  his  tremendous  all, 

Kept  yours,  and  cast  his  treasure  to  the  flame. 

From  "London  Academy. 


Science  and  Scientists. 


Spiders  are  met  with  in  the  forests  of 
Java  whose  webs  are  so  strong  that  it  re- 
quires a  knife  to  cut  through  them,  we 
are  told.  A  spider  weighing  four  pounds, 
which  has  taken  up  her  residence  ill  a 
cathedral  at  Munich,  regales  herself  with 
a  large  supply  of  lamp  oil.  A  Texas 
spider  weaves  a  balloon  four  feet  long  and 
two  feet  wide,  which  she  fastens  to  a  tree 
by  a  single  thread,  then  marches  on  board 
with  her  half  dozen  little  ones,  cuts  the 
thread,  and  away  goes  the  airship  to  some 
distant  point  on  the  prairie. 


Professor  J.  Joly,  instructor  in  miner- 
alogy and  geology  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  in  **An  Estimate  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Age  of  the  Earth,"  bases  his  conclu- 
sion-on  the  amount  of  sodium  contained 
in  the  ocean,  assuming  that  the  chemical 
denudation  of  tfee  earth's  surface  since 
the  first  formation  of  a  solid  earth  crust 
has  been  a  uniform  process.  The  prob- 
lem which  he  sets  before  himself  is  to 
determine,  upon  this  assumption,  how 
long  a  time  it  has  required  for  the  ocean 
to  attain  to  its  present  degree  of  saltiness. 

Basing  his  calculation  upon  the  most 
recent  estimates,  Professor  Joly  estimates 
that  the  mass  of  sodium  contained  in  the 
ocean  amounts  to  156,270,000  tons.  In 
estimating  the  amount  of  sodium  carried 
annually  by  the  rivers  into  the  sea.  Sir 
John  Murray's  analysis  of  the  water  of 
nineteen  rivers,  including  several  large 
rivers,  is  quoted,  and  a  result  of  24,100 
tons  of  sodium  per  cubic  mile  of  river 
water  is  obtained.  Sir  John  Murray's 
estimate  of  the  annual  river  discharge 
into  the  sea  is  calculated,  and  this  amount, 
divided  into  the  total  mass  of  sodium  con- 


tained in  the  ocean,  gives  a  result  of  about 
94,800,000  years,  representing  the  dura- 
tion of  geological  denudation. 

No  problem  in  mathematics  could  be 
simpler  than  this.  In  fact,  it  is  too  simple 
to  be  quite  satisfactory,  even  to  Professor 
Joly,  who,  taking  this  result  as  only  a 
first  approximation,  devotes  the  larger 
portion  of  his  book  to  revising  and  dis- 
cussing his  several  assumptions,  with  the 
result  of  cutting  down  by  a  few  million 
years  this  first  estimate.  His  final  figures 
are  83,000,000  years,  and  lest  these  should 
appear  a  little  too  definite,  in  view  of  all 
uncertainties  involved  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  them,  he  contents  himself  in 
the  end,  and,  as  a  final  outcome  of  his 
figuring,  with  "a  period  of  between  80,- 
000,000  and  90,000,000  of  years." 

All  investigations  of  this  sort,  when 
cautiously  conducted,  are  interesting  and, 
however  questionable  may  be  the  results 
arrived  at,  have  a  certain  scientific  value. 


There  are  seventy-one  recorded  eggs 
of  the  great  auk,  a  now  extinct  bird. 
Twenty-nine  of  these  are  in  museums, 
and  forty-two  belong  to  private  owners. 
The  largest  that  has  ever  been  placed  on 
sale  was  sold  last  summer  in  London  for 
an  amount  of  money  which  in  our  cur- 
rency would  be  nearly  $1,500.  It  was  4f 
inches  long,  and  very  rough,  being  heavily 
blotched  on  top.  A  peculiar  circular  yel- 
low mark  around  the  top  attracted  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
mark  is  natural.  The  first  bid  was  $500, 
and  many  bidders  were  anxious  for  it. 
It  was  secured  by  the  Edinburgh  Castle 
Museum,  Regent's  Park. 
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Reminiscences  of  Josh  Billings.* 
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Josh  Billings  was  a  popular  humor- 
ous lecturer  for  several  years,  but  not  a 
repeater.  There  is  hardly  a  village  of 
five  thousand  people  and  over  within  a 
radius  of  five  hundred  miles  of  New  York 
where  he  has  not  given  his  lecture  on 
"Milk,"  the  only  lecture  he  ever  had.    He 
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insisted  that  a  tumbler  of  milk  should  al- 
ways be  on  the  table  in  front  of  him,  to 
which  he  never  alluded  in  any  way  what- 
ever. He  always  sat  down  while  he  lec- 
tured. I  don't  remember  of  ever  seeing 
him  stand  a  moment  on  the  platform.  He 
immediately  walked  to  his  chair,  sat  down 
and  commenced  his  talk. 


His,  lecture  was  a  shower  of  "Josh 
Billings' "  epigrams,  sparkling  as  they 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  falling  from 
his  lips,  reflected  from  his  bright  eyes 
over  his  spectacles. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen : 

"I  hope  you  are  all  well. 

"There's  lots  of  folks  who  eat  well  and 
drink  well,  and  yet  are  sick  all  the  time. 
These  are  the  folks  who  always  'enjoy 
poor  health.' 

"People  who  agree  with  you  never  bore 
you." 

"The  shortest  way  to  a  woman's  heart 
is  to  praise  her  baby  and  her  bonnet. 

"A  man  is  a  bore  when  he  talks  so 
much  about  himself  that  you  kan't  talk 
about  yourself. 

"Still  I  go  on  talking. 

"Comik  lecturing  is  an  uncommon 
pesky  thing  to  do. 

"There  ain't  but  phew  good  judges  of 
humor,  and  they  all  differ  about  it. 

"If  a  lecturer  trys  to  be  phunny  he  iz 
like  a  boss  trying  to  trot  backwards, 
pretty  apt  to  trod  on  himself. 

"Humor  must  fall  out  uv  a  man's 
mouth  like  musik  out  uv  a  bobolink,  or 
like  a  young  bird  out  uv  its  nest,  when  it 
iz  feathered  enufT  to  fly. 

"That  brings  me  to  the  mule — the 
pashunt  mule.  The  mule  is  half  hoss 
and  haf  jackass,  and  then  kums  to  a  ftill 
stop,  natur  discovering  her  mistake.  They 
weigh  more  according  to  their  heft  than 
enny  other  creeter  except  a  crowbar. 
They  kan't  heer  enny  quicker  nor  fur- 


•From  "Eccentricities  of  Genius."    Published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 
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ther  than  the  hoss,  yet  their  ears  are  big 
enuff  for  snowshoes.  You  kan  trust  them 
with  enny  one  whose  life  ain't  worth  more 
than  the  mule's.  The  only  way  to  keep 
them  in  a  pastel*  is  to  turn  them  into  a 
medder  jining  and  let  them  jump  out. 
Tha  are  reddy  for  use  just  as  soon  as  tha 
will  do  to  abuse.  Tha  are  a  modem  in- 
vention. Tha  never  have  a  disease  that 
a  good  club  won't  heal. 

"There  is  but  one  other  animal  that 
kan  do  more  kicking  than  a  mule,  and  that 
is  a  quire  singer.  A  quire  singer  giggles 
during  the  sermon  and  kicks  the  rest  ov 
the  week. 

"This  brings  me  to  suggest  the  bumble 
bee. 

"The  bumble  bee  is  more  artistic  than 
the  mule,  and  as  busy  as  a  quire  singer. 

"The  hornet  is  an  inflammable  buzzer, 
sudden  in  his  impreshions  and  hasty  in  his 
conclusions,  or  end. 

"Kindness  iz  an  instinckt,  politeness 
only  an  art. 

"Remember  the  poor — it  costs  noth- 
ing ;''  and  so  it  goes  on  between  the  inter- 
vals of  laughter  until  the  hour  is  up,  and 
laughter  won't  come  any  more  because  it 
is  completely  laughed  out. 

"I  lecture  for  nothing,  with  $100 
Ihrown  in,"  he  said. 

We  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
filling  all  the  time  that  he  could  give  us. 
He  was  a  delightful  man  to  know  per- 
sonally— ^kind,  gentle,  sincere  and  very 
sympathetic,  with  an  intense  fondness  for 
children.  A  child  riding  in  the  same  car 
with  him  could  hardly  escape  his  patron- 
age and  attention,  and  what  was  especially 
peculiar  about  him,  as  with  Mr.  Beecher, 
he  always  attracted  children  to  him. 

When  "Josh"  passed  away  I  know  that 


I  lost  a  very  dear  friend,  and  that  all  who 
had  known  and  heard  him  felt  the  same 
way.    He  was  a  noble  spirit. 

I  find  but  two  of  "Josh  Billings'" 
(Henry  W.  Shaw)  letters  among  my 
collection,  as  most  of  his  correspondence 
was  with  the  Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau, 
and  was  filed  away  with  the  mass  of  other 
correspondence.  I  find  one,  directed  to 
me  personally,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to 
witness  the  expose  of  spiritualism  by 
Harry  Kellar,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  in 
Boston,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

"New  York,  Jan.  16,  1878. 

"Major  my  Deer:  I  regret  (i  may 
say  that  i  fairly  mourn),  that  i  kan't  be 
present  to  witness  yure  friend  Kellar's 
exposure  ov  spiritualism  in  Horticultural 
H4II  in  Boston,  the  hub  ov  the  universe. 
Altho  not  present  in  the  flesh  (mi  actual 
weight  iz  i^  pourfds),  in  spirit  i  shall  be 
thare  (my  spirit  on  this  partiklar  matter 
ways  642  pounds),  the  whole  ov  which 
yu  are  welkum  to.  Thare  are  a  fu  spiritu- 
alists whom  i  pity ;  these  are  the  phools ; 
thare  are  a  greater  number  whom  i  dis- 
pize;  theze  are  the  frauds  and  ded  beats 
ov  the  profeshion. 

"Erayy  ;man  who  kan  bring  a  kounter- 
fitter  to  justiss,  enny  man  who  kan  beat  a 
thimble  rigger  at  his  own  game,  enny  man 
who  kan  probe  a  Three  Kard  Monte 
wretch,  and  dlspoil  him  ov  his  little  joker, 
I  look  upon  az  a  child  ov  genius,  at  work 
in  the  vineyard  ov  truth  and  morality. 
The  only  spiritualism  that  haz  suckceeded 
yet  iz  the  kind  that  haz  got  the  most  fraud 
in  it.  Tell  Harry  i  pray  that  suckess  may 
crown  his  noble  efforts.  Good-by,  Major. 
Yours  unto  deth,  . .     'Josh  Billings.' 

"(Henry  W.  Shaw.)" 


Among  the  Authors. 


ARTHUR  T.  VANCE, 

Author  of  "The  Real  David  Hanim." 

No  recent  book  has  aroused  a  more 
lively  interest  than  "The  Real  David 
Harum,"  which  was  compiled  and  edited 


by  Mr.  Arthur  T,  Vance.  Mr.  Vance  is 
well  known,  not  only  as  an  author,  but  as 
a  critic  and  editor.  For  half  a  dozen 
years  he  has  controlled  the  editorial 
destinies  of  "The  Home  Magazine,"  of 


New  York,  a  periodical  that  has  pushed 
its  way  to  the  front  by  sheer  force  and 
capable  editorial  management.  Mr.  Vance 
comes  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  which 
thriving  little  city  has  turned  out  nearly 
a  score  of  men  famous  in  State  and 
National  politics.  Mr.  Vance  is  a  man 
of  charming  personality,  a  hail  fellow 
well  met,  and  a  thorough  Bohemian  of  the 
latter  day  type.  Withal,  he  is  both  wit 
and  scholar,  and  one  of  the  ablest  literary 
critics.  His  library  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  private  book  collections  to  be 
found  in  New  York  City. 

Mary  Virginia  Terhune,  better  known 
in  the  literary  world  as  Marion  Harland, 
is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  P.  Hawes,  a 
merchant  of  Richmond,  Va.,  where  she 
was  born.  She  received  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  began  to  write  for  the  press  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1856  she  married 
the  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Terhune,  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  She  acquired 
a  high  reputation  in  1854  by  her  novel 
"Alone,"  written  under  the  nom  de  plume 
Marion  Harland.  Mrs.  Terhune  refutes 
the  idea  that  literature  and  domestic  life 
are  not  compatible.  She  worked  with  her 
husband  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
temple  of  letters,  believing  that  their  mis- 
sion was  the  same,  viz.,  "to  make  our 
kind  better  and  happier."  Mrs.  Ter- 
hune's  literary  ability  is  versatile.  In  ad- 
dition to  twenty  or  more  novels,  she  has 
written  largely  on  domestic  economy  in 
its  varied  features.  Perhaps  the  success 
of  Mrs.  Terhune's  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  she  never  writes  of  that  which  is  un- 
familiar to  her. 
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Principal  Fairbaim,  of  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  considers  that  Strauss' 
'Life  of  Jesus"  has  influenced  the  cen- 
tury more  than  any  other  book.  "The 
attempt  to  apply  historical  methods  and 
criticisms  to  the  facts,  the  beliefs  and 
the  persons  of  the  early  Christian  faith 
which  has  so  marked  our  century  really 
began  its  active  critical  and  fruitful  life 
with  the  work  of  Strauss."  Every  one 
gives  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  a 
place.  The  only  poets  selected  are  Tenny- 
son and  Wordsworth ;  the  only  novelists, 
Scott,  Hugo,  Tolstoi,  and  Mrs.  Stowe. 
Among  the  philosophers  we  find  Emer- 
son, Hegel,  Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  Mr,  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Common  consensus  show 
that  the  following  works  have  left  the 
deepest  impress  on  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury: ■ 

Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species." 

Goethe's  "Faust" 

Emerson's  Essays. 

Wordsworth's  Poems. 

Carlyle's  "Sartor  Resartus." 

Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Hegel's  "Logic" 

Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam." 

Scott's  "Waverley." 

Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables." 

Ruskin's  "Modern  Painters." 

Comte's  "Social  Philosophy." 

Herbert  Spencer's  "Synthetic  Philosophy." 

Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus." 

Josiah  Flynt,  whose  polite  name  is  J.  F. 
Willard,  has  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  being  on  speaking  terms  with  more 
tramps  and  criminals  than  any  other  liv- 
ing man.  He  has  paid  for  his  knowledge 
the  price  of  years  of  vagabondage  spent 
on  the  road,  at  the  "hang-outs"  and  even 
in  the  calabooses  and  jails.  Formerly, 
nothing  was  known  of  the  "criminal  in 
the  open"  save  the  little  that  was  gleaned 
in  jails  and  workhouses. 


Denis  A.  McCarthy  has  modesdy 
named  a  book  of  verses,  "A  Round  of 
Rimeslines,"  true  to  life.  Mr.  McCar- 
thy's loyal  lyrics  and  romantic  melodies 


DENIS  A.  M  CARTHY. 

have  graced  the  columns  of  many  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  He  is  associate 
editor  of  the  "Sacred  Heart  Review,"  and 
lias  an  assured  place  in  the  Catholic  liter- 
ature of  the  day. 

Mr.  Fred  Emerson  Brooks,  whose  vol- 
ume of  verse  is  elsewhere  noticed,  is  a 
native  of  New  York.  He  graduated  from 
Madison  University,  now  Colgate,  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  in  1873,  and  went  straight- 
way to  San  Francisco,  Cal..  where  he 
lived,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  in 
Arizona,  until  1890.  He  delivered  the 
Memorial  Day  poem  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  in  May,  1890, 
and  ever  after  was  sought  for  in  San 
Francisco  to  crown  any  public  occasion. 
He  is  patriotic,  humorous  and  oratorical. 
His  voice  is  the  fine  baritone,  and  he  con- 
fines it  to  the  presentation  of  his  poems. 
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How  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  happen  on 
the  title  of  his  famous  book,  **The  Waver- 
ley  Novels  ?"  It  has  been  reported  that  he 
derived  the  name  from  reading  the  "An- 
nates Waverlienses."  Some  writers  have 
wished  he  had  visited  the  monastery  for 
suggestion  of  a  fine  plot  in  the  presence 
of  that  ruin.  It  seems  now  that  he  did 
see  that  picturesque  structure.  The  Rev. 
O.  C.  S.  Lang,  a  Hampshire  rector,  says 
that  Scott  visited  his  grandfather,  Mr. 
Robert  Lang,  then  the  owner  of  Moor 
Park,  Farnham,  early  in  the  century,  and 
this  is  believed  sincerely  in  his  family. 
As  Moor  Park,  the  home  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  the  scene  of  some  of  Jona- 
than Swift's  works,  is  not  a  mile  from 
Waverley  Abbey,  this  shows  almost  con- 
clusively that  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have 
seen  and  known  a  good  deal  about  the 
Abbey. 


Jules  Verne,  the  novelist,  is  seventy- 
'  three  years  old,  but  he  is  in  perfect  healtfi, 
mentally  and  physically,  and  is  at  work  on 
a  new  novel. 


Usually  much  time  comes  in  between 
the  period  when  a  popular  author  earns 
his  first  money  and  what  later  he  may 
achieve  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  recom- 
pense. We  understand  that  Mr.  F. 
Marion  Crawford  earned  his  first  "lit- 
erary money''  about  eighteen  years  ago 
in  writing  book  reviews  for  the  New 
York  "Times."  Conan  Doyle  earned 
his  first  guinea  by  a  story  that  ap- 
peared in  "Chambers'  Journal"  in  1878, 
which  was  called  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Sarassa  Valley,"  while  Sarah  Grand 
earned  her  first  sovereign,  or  rather  30s., 
from  the  same  periodical  a  few  years 
later  by  an  essay  on  "The  Binding  of 
Chinese    Women's    Feet."      Mr.    H.    G. 


Wells,  many  years  before  he  achieved 
fame  through  his  fantastic  tales  of  the 
future,  wrote  equally  wonderful  stories 
of  factory  life,  in  which  the  factory  girls 
married  counts  and  earls,  for  "The  Fam- 
ily Herald."  Five  years  before  Rider 
Haggard's  "She"  made  its  writer's  name 
a  household  word  among  English-speak- 
ing people  an  account  of  a  Zulu  war 
dance  which  appeared  in  "The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine"  had  earned  for  him  his 
first  guinea. 


There  was  a  time  in  American  letters 
when  New  England  was  the  centre.  Har- 
vard produced  such  men  as  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  others, 
and  most  naturally  erected  a  literary 
shrine — par  excellence.  Later  came  the 
"New  South."  Southern  women  crowded 
to  the  front  in  fiction.  They  were  not 
world-movers,  any  of  them,  but  good 
enough  to  add  weight  to  the  strength  of 
novel  writing  in  the  South.  Just  now  the 
West  is  having  something  of  a  boom. 
A  prophet  now  appears  in  Mr.  Maurice 
Thompson,  who  believes  that  Indiana  is 
destined  to  become  the  centre  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  as  it  now  is  of  population. 
He  gives  a  list  of  those  who,  by  birth  or 
residence,  have  already  brought  honor  to 
that  State:  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Ed- 
ward Eggleston,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
John  Hay,  Joaquin  Miller,  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  John  James  Piatt,  John  Qark 
Ridpath,  Lew  Wallace,  Jacob  P.  Dunn, 
Charles  Major  (Edward  Caskoden), 
Booth  Tarkington,  and  others. 


David  Murray,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
Congress,  has  prepared  a  bibliography  of 
books  by  negro  authors.  His  researches 
show  that  1,200  books  and  pamphlets 
have  been  written  by  American  negioes. 
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MISS  ELLEN  GLASGOW. 

Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  whose  home  is  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  conies  of  one  of  the  old- 
est families  in  the  history  of  the  old  do- 
minion, and  by  her  family  connections 
she  is  related  to  nearly  all  the  notable 
great  men  in  the  past  history  of  the 
State.  She  began  her  literary  career  five 
or  six  years  ago,  when  she  was  hardly 
more  than  a  girl  in  years,  by  writing 
"The  Descendant,*'  a  book  that  showed  a 
virility  of  grasp  which  was  very  uncom- 
mon. The  book  first  appeared  anony- 
mously, and  it  was  thought  to  be,  of 
course,  the  work  of  a  man.  It  at  once 
called  attention  to  her  as  a  writer  of  un- 
usual promise. 

She  then  set  to  work  in  the  most  me- 
thodical and  industrious  manner  to  mas- 
ter the  g^eat  art  of  the  novelist.  Her 
reading  is  omnivorous.  Especially  has 
she  read  deeply  in  modem  evolutionary 
philosophy.  She  does  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack directly  the  great  problems  of  mod- 
em life,  not  being  content  to  devote  her 
energy  to  the  writing  of  mere  narrative 
novels.  The  simply  historical  or  the 
mere  novel  of  adventure  does  not  appeal 
to  fier.  The  task  that  she  has  set  herself 
is  the  kind  of  novel  George  Eliot  de- 
veloped, which,  of  course,  is  the  highest 
art  of  the  maker  of  fiction.  Miss  Glas- 
gow regards  her  fiction,  in  fact,  as  a 
means  of  putting  forth  the  deepest  studies 
of  life  and  character.  But  with  this  de- 
termination she  develops  a  story-tdling 
art,  not  forgetting  the  necessity  of  the 
charm  of  the  story  itself. 

Only  a  part  of  her  first  story  had  its 
scene  in  Virginia,  for  the  rest  of  it  was 


laid  in  New  York.  This  experiment  and 
another  one  that  followed  it  convinced 
her  that  her  best  field  was  in  the  Virginia 
life  that  she  knew;  consequently,  her 
latest  and  by  far  her  greatest  book — "The 
Voice  of  the  People" — is  laid  wholly  in 
Virginia,  in  the  old  capital  of  Williams- 
burg and  in  the  newer  capital  of  Rich- 
mond. So  faithful  is  this  book  in  its  por- 
trayal of  present  Virginian  life  and  of  the 
past,  although  that  lies  just  behind  the 
present,  that  it  has  been  pronounced  over 
and  over  again  as  the  best  picture  of  mod- 
em Southern  life  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten. The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
novel  is  that,  although  it  was  published  a 
year  ago,  its  sale  is  as  great  now  as  at  any 
period  since  then.  It  gives  promise  of 
being  one  of  the  lasting  novels  of  this 
decade. 

Miss  Glasgow  does  not  consult  public 
opinion  or  critics,  or  even  her  friends,  in 
the  development  of  her  work.  She  has 
set  the  highest  ideal  possible  and  she  goes 
straight  toward  its  development  in  her 
own  way  with  an  industry  and  a  persist- 
ence that  are  characteristic  of  the  strong- 
est natures. 

It  is  understood  that  she  is  now  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  novel  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  scene  of  which  is  also  laid  in 
Virginia.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
be  another  young  writer  in  the  country 
who  takes  her  art  so  seriously  or  spends 
such  well-directed  labor  in  developing  it. 


General  Lew  Wallace's  "Ben  Hur," 
which  has  been  translated  into  many  other 
languages,  is  now  to  be  translated  into 
Greek. 
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DRAMA. 

Mary  Mannering  as  Janice  Meredith. 
Dramatized  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  and 
Edward  E.  Rose.  The  authorized  sou- 
venir by  R.  H.  Russell.  Published  by 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Frank  McKee. 


AN  AMERICAN  EARL 

*'An  American  Earl/'  a  Drama  of  To- 
day, in  Five  Acts,  by  Samuel  Silverburg. 
An  English  titled  man,  who,  for  reasons 
of  a  Quixotic  nature,  personates  an 
American  and  leads  the  life  of  a  roue  and 
gambler,  is  the  one  around  whom  this 
drama  has  been  written.  The  life  and 
tragic  death  of  the  American  earl  would 
make  an  interesting  novelette,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  distinctness  to  make  it  a 
successful  play.  The  author  should  in- 
ject more  action  and  cut  down  the  long 
speeches,  if  he  wants  to  adapt  the  drama 
for  the  stage.  For  those  who  like  to  read 
a  good  story  in  the  form  of  a  play  the 
book  will  be  found  interesting. 

John  De  Morgan. 


EDUCATION. 

"New  Education  Readers,"  a  Synthetic 
and  Phonic  Word  Method,  by  A.  J. 
Demarest,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  William 
M.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  North  Bergen,  N.  J.  Book 
Two,  Development  of  the  Vowels. 


FICTION. 

**Anneke,  a  Little  Dame  of  New 
Netherland'*  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  published  by 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  Colony  of  New  Neth- 
erland,  showing  the  struggles,  vicissi- 
tudes, emotions  and  victories  of  the  early 
settlers. 


"Gwynett  of  Thomhaugh,"  a  Romance, 
by  Frederick  W.  Hayes.  The  F.  M.  Lup- 
ton  Publishing  Company  have  brought 
out  this  new  book  of  romance.  It  contains 
sixteen  full-page  illustrations  by  the  au- 
thor. Like  the  author's  "A  Kent  Squire," 
il  is  a  full-blooded  romance  of  wildest  ad- 
venture. Critics  are  agreed  that  Mr. 
Hayes  has  caught  something  of  the  fasci- 
nating power  of  Dumas.  The  book  is 
likely  to  have  the  same  success  in  Eng- 
land and  America  which  "A  Kent  Squire" 
received.  Mr.  Hayes  is  the  author  of 
several  successful  plays,  is  a  well-known 
musician  and  is  one  of  the  leading  artists 
of  England. 


"Through  Stress  and  Storm,"  by  Greg- 
ory Brooke.  Cloth,  i2mo,  $i.  The  Ab- 
bey Press.  The  author  of  this  novel 
writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Greg- 
ory Brooke,  but  is  in  reality  a  prominent 
and  able  jurist  who  resides  in  one  of  the 
Central  States.  His  mental  attainments 
are  evident  in  the  strong  grasp  which  he 
has  upon  his  facts  and  in  the  analytical 
power  which  he  displays  in  his  character 
drawing.  The  story  illustrates  its  title. 
Although  written  without  any  avowed 
moral  and  purpose,  it  teaches  a  most 
wholesome  moral  and  shows  how  charac- 
ter is  composed  and  compacted  through 
"stress  and  storm."    The  part  played  by 
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love  in  human  life,  the  girl  as  a  sweet- 
heart, misunderstandings  and  entangle- 
ments coincidental  with  the  sweet  passion 
and  an  unexpected  denouement,  hold  the 
reader  breathless  throughout  the  book. 
There  is  an  absence  of  effort  which  is 
commendable.  This  will  be  considered 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  wholesome 
productions  of  the  day. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN. 

*Tn  the  Name  of  a  Woman,"  by  Arthur 
W.  Marchmont,  is  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  best  told  stories  of  the  season. 
The  reader  is  held  captive  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last  line.  "In  the  Name  of 
a  Woman"  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
Bulgarian  patriots  who  were  engaged  in 
freeing  their  country  from  the  baneful 
Russian  influence.  The  tale  Mr.  March- 
mont tells  is  of  Bulgarian  patriotism  and 
Russian  intrigue,  with  a  charming  love 
story  running  all  through.  It  is  a  strong- 
ei'  book  than  the  "Prisoner  of  Zenda." 
The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  pre- 
senting to  the  world  such  a  sweet,  brave, 
self-sacrificing  heroine  as  Princess  Chris- 
tina and  such  noble  and  gallant  men  as 
Gerald  Winthrop  and  his  Bulgarian  allies, 
Zoiloff  and  Spernow.  There  is  an  in- 
spiration in  every  line  and  a  nobleness  of 
purpose  all  through  the  book. 

John  De  Morgan. 


LINNET,  A  ROMANCE. 

"Linnet,"  a  romance  by  Grant  Allen, 
has  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  an  un- 
usually short  time.  The  scenes  of  the 
story  are  laid  amid  the  awful  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol  and  in  unromantic  London.  The 
plot  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  treating 
of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  from  a  church 
standpoint,  and  the  eternity  of  true  love. 
The  characters  are  clean-cut,  the  action  is 


well  sustained,  the  descriptions  are  pen 
pictures  artistically  beautiful  and  the  de- 
nouement is  one  of  the  most  intense  and 
fervid  that  ever  came  from  a  master  hand. 

John  De  Morgan. 


HISTORY. 

"The  Philippines:  The  War  and  the 
People,''  by  Albert  G.  Robinson.  The  au- 
thor's long  stay  in  the  Philippines  and  his 
thoughtful  study  of  the  islands  and  their 
inhabitants  make  his  judgment  of  imme- 
diate value.  To  understand  the  g^eat 
problems  of  these  islands  one  ought  to 
pursue  this  book.  The  author's  acquaint- 
ances in  army  life  and  in  civil  life,  among 
the  Filipinos,  Americans  and  aliens,  are 
sources  from  which  he  has  gathered  in- 
formation. The  book  in  its  general  tenor 
is  pro-Filipino. 

At  the  present  time,  American  affairs 
in  the  Philippines  are,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, a  matter  of  debate.  The  author 
gives  in  his  volume  what  he  holds  to  be 
true.  Future  days  will  determine  facts 
from  theory.  We  are  all  interested  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Mr. 
Robinson  says:  "The  religious  orders  of 
these  islands  are  at  fault  for  much  of  the 
misrule,  misconduct,  oppression  and  ex- 
tortion that  prevail  in  the  Philippines. 
The  exactions  of  the  monastic  orders, 
whose  sway  was  supreme,  against  which 
the  better  class  of  the  natives  revolted, 
have  led  to  much  unrest.  Their  holdings 
were  large  in  and  outside  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  so  they  were  in  a  position 
to  make  it  intolerable  for  the  industrious 
native.  To-day  these  orders  are  watch- 
ing every  move  of  the  officials  of  this 
country.  Monastic  orders  are  opposed  to 
democratic  measures,  and  one  can  see  the 
friction  that  will  arise  in  the  presence  of 
the  present  system.  Secret  societies  are 
forming  to  antagonize  American  control 
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and  generally  the  native  feeling  is  spread- 
ing to  'view  with  alarm'  American  democ- 
racy. 

The  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  dear  to  the  native  and  when 
that  system  is  attacked,  it  attacks  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  After  all,  the  history  of  a 
people  is  determined  largely  by  its  reli- 
gion. The  old  idea  prevails  that  at  bot- 
tom religious  beliefs  and  opinions  are  the 
tracks  over  which  a  people  ride. 

The  author  is  unquestionably  pro-Fili- 
pino. For  example,  he  says  in  his  chapter 
on  "Philippine  Trade  and  Industries," 
that  "the  Islands  have  been  looked  upon 
always  in  Spanish  history  as  the  'pearl  of 
the  Orient.'  "  In  consequence,  therefore, 
traditions  have  come  to  us  of  the  supposed 
wealth  of  the  islands.  The  probability  of 
American  colonization  is  very  remote,  the 
author  thinks.  Americans  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  natives.  Habits  of  life  are 
totally  diflferent.  There  are  enthusiasts, 
though,  who  overlook  these  matters  of 
fact — who  would  rush  ahead  with  other 
people's  money  perhaps  where  "angels 
fear  to  tread."  Shiploads  of  enthusiasts 
went  to  Cuba,  and  shiploads  returned  with 
lots  of  experience.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  mining  prospect  of  these  Isl- 
ands. Perhaps  there  are  gold  and  other 
precious  gems  stored  away  beneath  the 
soil.  But  we  overlook  this  in  our  enthusi- 
asm— that  the  Spaniards  have  been  pro- 
verbially known  as  goldhunters  for  four 
hundred  years,  and  the  query  is,  why 
have  they  not  discovered  the  rich  underly- 
ing mines  of  wealth  in  this  coveted  pos- 
session ?  The  real  wealth,  the  author  be- 
lieves, lies  in  what  will  come  out  of  the 
soil.  In  one  production  alone  the  islands 
far  excel  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
viz.,  that  of  hemp.  The  author  admits 
the  method  of  this  production  can  be  im- 
proved upon,  as  it  may  among  other  in- 


dustries, for  the  knowledge  of  farming 
and  raising  is  crude  and  antique.  The 
wealth  of  the  Islands  no  doubt  is  poten- 
tial. No  doubt  under  new  and  better  con- 
ditions the  trade  of  the  Islands  will  be 
greatly  increased.  A  large  market  for  cot- 
ton goods  is  seen  by  the  author,  as  well  as 
for  flour  and  kerosene  oil.  The  author 
emphasizes,  though,  as  a  means  to  this 
golden  end  which  the  many  see,  the  revo- 
lutionizing of  the  Filipino  life  before 
great  changes  can  come  to  pass.  Local 
industry  must  be  stimulated,  local  pro- 
duction must  be  increased,  and  this  will 
go  a  great  way  toward  realizing  the  latent 
potentialities  of  the  Islands.  The  author 
urges  conservatism  in  laying  hold  of  the 
Islands  as  a  field  of  industry,  and  as  a 
storehouse  of  treasure. 


"The  Expansion  of  Russia:  Problems 
of  the  East  and  Problems  of  the  Far 
East,"  by  Alfred  Rambaud.  As  a  brief 
presentation  of  Russia's  development,  her 
aims  and  probabilities  of  success,  there  is 
no  other  book  accessible  to  the  American 
public  which  surpasses  it. 

"The  Last  of  the  Mus-Qua-Kies ;  the 
Remnant  of  a  Mighty  Race."  This  brief 
narrative  is  of  a  people  especially  inter- 
esting among  the  tribes  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  on  account  of  their  innate 
ability  to  resist  the  forces  of  that  en- 
vironment which  we  call  civilization. 

Four  hundred  members  of  a  prehistoric 
race,  residing  on  a  little  less  than  eight 
acres  of  land  per  capita  -among  the  hills, 
groves  and  meadows  which  skirt  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Iowa  River,  en- 
joying the  rude,  wild  life,  and  cherishing 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors  of  centuries 
ago,  relishing  the  dog  feast  and  growing 
zealous  in  the  medicine  dance,  marrying 
and  divorcing  as  their  fathers  did  before 
the  light  of  Christianity  reached  the  banks 
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of  the  Mississippi  River,  without  church 
house  or  school,  or  a  single  communicant 
of  Protestant  or  Catholic  faith,  although 
for  many  years  devoted  missionaries  have 
faithfully  ministered  to  their  physical 
wants  and  zealously  tried  to  make  the 
story  of  Christ  music  to  their  barbaric 
ears  and  comfort  to  their  disquieted  souls, 
clinging  firmly  and  steadfastly  in  life  and 
in  the  hour  of  death  to  the  superstitions 
of  their  ancestral  warriors,  has  been  such 
an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  North 
American  Indians  as  has  staggered  the 
faith  of  the  most  zealous  believers  in  the 
capacity  of  the  American  people  for  the 
assimilation  of  a  race  alien  to  our  blood 
and  institutions,  but  native  to  our  soil. 
But  such  is  no  overdrawn  picture  of 
Indian  life  as  it  is  presented  by  a  little 
band  of  Mus-Qua-Kies,  as  they  have  re- 
sided in  the  heart  of  the  great,  progres- 
sive State  of  Iowa  for  half  a  century. 


JUVENILE. 

"An  Alphabet  of  Indians,"  by  Emery 
Leverett  Williams.  Magnificently  illus- 
trated. 


POETRY. 

"Carmina  Subseciva:  Songs  from 
Near  and  Far,"  by  O.  A.  Hills,  D.D.  A 
collection  of  delightful  poems  on  various 
interesting  subjects.  The  author  admits 
a  Latin  title  to  an  English  book  is  not  a 
happy  combination.  The  Latin  adjective 
alone  explains  that  verse-making  is  not 
the  author's  life  work,  but  only  an  oc- 
casional occupation. 


"Old  Ace  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Fred 
Emerson  Brooks.  This  volume  of  verse 
contains  all  the  essential  features  to 
make  it  a  truly  valuable  literary  pro- 
duction. There  is  a  naturalness  about  the 
verse    of   Mr.    Emerson   that    is    fresh. 


musical,  joyous  and  jolly.  He  is  a  poet 
and  a  genius.  Much  of  his  verse  has  the 
brightness  of  the  California  sunshine,  the 
sweetness  of  its  flowers  and  the  luscious- 
ness  of  its  fruit. 


THE  PYLE  EDITION  OF  MARKHAM'S  POEMS. 

The  Pyle  edition  of  Edwin  Markham's 
poems  presents  the  public  with  a  pleasing 
and  artistic  volume.  It  is  a  delight  to 
turn  the  pages  and  note  the  broad  margins 
and  spaces,  the  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment and  print  in  these  days  of  straining 
after  oddities  and  imitations  of  antiqui- 
ties. 

The  decorations  by  Mr.  Pyle  are  cer- 
tainly individual,  and  although  they  do 
not  seem  to  catch  the  full  spirit  and  depth 
of  the  poet's  work,  they  are  sufficiently 
compatible  not  to  disturb  the  harmonies 
materially,  save  in  one  or  two  places,  and 
some  of  the  decorations  are  really  ex- 
quisite. Had  the  artist  as  divine  an  in- 
stinct for  reserve  of  dignity  as  solemnity 
in  faces,  he  might  have  entered  more 
closely  into  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

The  critics  who  have  been  gravely, 
sometimes  angrily,  trying  to  settle  by  Mr. 
Markham's  **Man  with  the  Hoe"  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  entitled 
to  the  dignity  of  poethood,  should  rtm 
through  this  volume  and  catch  the  aerial 
delight  of  song  that  pervades  other  lines 
of  the  poet.  There  is  the  "Satyr  Song," 
full  of  mystery  and  wild  woodland  odors : 

I  know  by  the  stir  of  the  branches 

The  way  she  went ; 
And  at  times  I  can  see  where  a  stem 

Of  the  grass  is  bent 
She's  the  secret  and  light  of  my  life. 

She  allures  to  elude ; 
But  I  follow  the  spell  of  her  beauty, 

Whatever  the  mood. 
I  have  followed  all  night  in  the  hills, 

And  my  breath  is  deep. 
But  she  flies  before  like  a  voice 
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In  the  vale  of  sleep. 
I  follow  the  print  of  her  feet 

In  the  wild  river  bed> 
And  lo !  she  calls  gleefully  down 

From  a  cliff  overhead. 

Then  there  is  "The  Joy  of  the  Hills/' 
**An  Old  Road,"  which  opens  with  an  en- 
livening swing: 

"A  host  of  poppies,  a  flight  of  swallows ; 
A  flurry  of  rain,  and  a  wind  that  follows." 

and  the  *' Lyric  of  the  Dawn,"  that  draws 
you  into,  the  depths  of  rolling  forests 
among  the  trees  and  brooks  in  the  mys- 
terious dawn. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  about  Mr. 
Markham's  pessimism  that  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  above  poems  to 
dispel  the  illusion.  If  he  does  not  spend 
his  time  singing  for  the  joy  of  singing, 
these  poems,  full  of  the  perfume  of  the 
Western  slope,  the  Oakland  hills,  where 
the  poet  breathed  in  much  of  essences  ex- 
haled in  his  work,  assure  his  readers  that 
it  is  not  because  the  songs  of  joy  are  not 
in  his  soul,  but  because  there  are  other 
and  important  matters  to  which  he  feels 
he  must  dedicate  his  muse. 

The  prevailing  interest  in  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  poems  will  doubtless  give  the 
beautiful  book,  which  Mr.  Pyle's  assist- 
ance has  rendered  so  artistic,  a  wide  wel- 
come among  book  lovers. 

Genevieve  Lucile  Farnell. 


**Yawps  and  Other  Things,"  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Lampton.  Mr.  Lampton  is  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  verse  of  the  peculiar 
type  on  the  striking  topics  of  the  day. 
Whatever  happens  of  popular  interest, 
Mr.  Lampton  is  always  ready  to  dash  oflf 
a  squib,  giving  the  situation  that  could 
not  be  found  in  the  columns  of  heavy  edi- 
torials. These  squibs  the  author  happily 
styles  "Yawps"   (the  other  things  being 


poems  that  are  not  yawps).  By  Mr. 
Lampton  and  others  they  are  regarded  as 
the  missing  link  between  poetry  and 
prose.  The  author  thus  describes  his 
product : 

"It  rhythms 
When  it  rhythms, 
And  it  rhythms 
Sometimes, 
But  whether  it  does 
Or  not, 
It  gets  there 
Just  the  same. 
Which  is  where  the  yawp 
Has  got 

The  bulge  on  a  lot 
Of  contemporaneous 
And  other  modern  and  ancient 
Literature." 

This  happy  volume  furnishes  good 
material  for  the  reader  of  whole-hearted 
literature,  the  seeker  after  good  humor 
and  the  believer  in  optimism.  The  book 
is  well  printed  and  daintily  bound. 


"Last  Songs  from  Vagabondia,"  by 
Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey.  Pp. 
79.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.  Strik- 
ing poems,  all  possessing  positive  indi- 
vidualitv.  The  two  authors  were  remark- 
ably  sympathetic. 


RELIGION. 

"Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud," 
edited  by  Madison  C.  Peters.  i2mo., 
cloth.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
New  York  ;$i. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company  have 
published  a  unique,  interesting  and  valu- 
able book  entitled  "Wit  and  Wisdom  of 
the  Talmud,"  edited  by  Madison  C. 
Peters,  with  an  introduction  by  Rabbi  H. 
Pereira  Mendes.  Dr.  Peters  has  put  the 
public  largely  in  his  debt  by  compiling 
this  book,  because  the  Talmud  has  been 
as    unknown    to    the    English-speaking 
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world  as  the  Koran  itself.  In  speaking  of 
the  reasons  which  moved  him  to  explore 
and  exploit  the  Talmud,  Dr.  Peters  says 
in  his  preface:  "While  gathering  the 
facts  for  Justice  to  the  Jew/  I  chanced 
upon  so  many  wise  proverbs,  witty  say- 
ings, beautiful  parables  and  quaint 
legends  of  the  Talmud  that  I  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  this  remarkable  lit- 
erary production  of  antiquity.  In  its 
twelve  folio  volumes  it  embodies  the 
mental  labors  of  the  ancient  Jewish  teach- 
ers during  the  period  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred years." 

As  specimens  of  the  wit  of  the  Talmud, 
take  the  following:  *Tf  thy  friend  is 
honey,  do  not  lick  him  up  altogether." 
Or  this :  "There  are  many  friends  at  the 
door  of  the  store,  but  there  are  none  at 
the  door  of  misery."  Or  this :  '*He  who 
seeks  for  a  faultless  brother  will  have  to 
remain  brotherless."  Or  this:  "Thy 
friend  has  a  friend  and  thy  friend's  friend 
has  a  friend ;  therefore  be  discreet." 

The  wisdom  of  the  Talmud  is  shown 
in  a  thousand  sentences.  In  speaking  of 
commerce,  it  says:  "Credit  and  mutual 
trust  should  be  the  foundations  of  com- 
mercial intercourse." 

Centuries  before  the  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  were  or- 
ganized the  Talmud  laid  down  this  in- 
junction :  "Do  not  put  a  greater  burden 
upon  thy  beast  than  it  can  bear." 

In  referring  to  domestic  relations,  it 
says:  "The  daughter  is  as  the  mother 
was."  Again,  "What  the  child  says  out 
of  doors  he  has  learned  indoors." 

Concerning  marriage,  the  Talmud  gives 
many  important  hints.  "A  man's  home 
means  his  wife."  Again,  "As  soon  as  a 
man  marries  his  sins  decrease."  "He  who 
lives  without  a  wife  is  no  perfect  man." 

As  an  example  of  both  wit  and  wisdom, 
take  the  following:  "The  Emperor 
Hadrian  is  introduced  as  conversing  with 


Rabbi  Gamaliel  on  several  religious  ques- 
tions, with  the  object  of  casting  ridicule 
on  the  Bible.  Hadrian  exclaims :  "Why, 
your  God  is  represented  therein  as  a  thief. 
He  surprised  Adam  in  his  sleep  and 
robbed  him  of  one  of  his  ribs."  The 
rabbi's  daughter,  who  is  present,  craves 
permission  to  reply  to  the  emperor.  This 
is  granted.  "But  first  let  me  implore  thy 
imperial  protection,  puissant  sire,"  she  ex- 
claims. "A  grave  outrage  has  been  per- 
petrated upon  our  house.  Under  the 
cover  of  night  an  audacious  thief  broke 
in  and  took  a  silver  flagon  from  our  chest 
and  plate,  and  left  a  golden  one  in  its 
stead."  "What  a  welcome  thief!"  cries 
Hadrian.  "Would  that  such  robbers 
might  visit  my  palace  every  day."  "And 
was  not  the  Creator  such  a  thief  as  this," 
archly  rejoins  the  blushing  damsel,  "who 
deprived  Adam  of  a  rib  and  in  lieu  thereof 
gave  him  a  loving,  lovely  bride?" 

Carlos  Martyn.- 


"The  Influence  of  Christ  in  Modern 
Life,"  being  a  study  of  the  new  problems 
of  the  Church  in  American  society, ,  by 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  Dr.  Hillis  has 
broken  away  from  the  slavery  to  ecclesias- 
tical traditions  and  customs,  yet  he 
preaches  Christ — but  not  Christ  as  the 
centre  of  a  mere  theology  or  the  patron 
of  an  ecclesiasticism.  Dr.  Hillis  does  not 
spend  his  time  in  spinning  theological  cob- 
webs or  building  speculative  castles  in 
the  air.  Dr.  Hillis'  idea  of  Christianity 
is  that  it  is  meant  to  make  the  life  pure 
rather  than  hold  accurately  the  creed  of  a 
church.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  present, 
and  not  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  past — a 
voice,  and  not  an  echo.  Among  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  his  book  are :  'The  New 
Problems  of  the  Pulpit  and  Its  Place  in 
American  Life  and  Thought;'*  "Social 
Progress  and  the  Influence  of  Christ  in 
Civilization;"  "Christ  the  Supreme  Ex- 
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ample  of  Genius  in  the  Realm  of  Intel- 
lect;" "The  Church:  Its  Problems  and 
Qaims  Upon  American  Society."  Pub- 
lished by  MacMillan. 

"God  and  the  City,"  by  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Henry  C.  Potter.  The  Abbey 
Press  have  just  issued  a  neat  little  volume 


father  was  the  late  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Bishop  Potter  was 
educated  at  the  Episcopal  Academy,  Phil- 
adelphia; at  the  Thecrfogical  Seminary, 
Virginia,  whence  he  graduated  in  1857, 
and  has  since  received  the  degrees  of 
D.  D.  and  LL,  D,  from  various  universi- 
ties on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
became  a  deacon  in  1857,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1858.  He  has  held  various  pas- 
torates and  is  at  present  Bishop  of  New 
York. 

As  a  preacher  he  is  among  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world  and  as  a  leader  of 
men  he  has  few  rivals. 


urSUOP  H.  C.    POTTER. 

by  the  Bishop  of  New  York.  Other  vol- 
umes are  to  follow  by  prominent  men  on 
municipal  reforms.  It  is  planned  to  cir- 
culate 200,000  volumes  of  such  literature 
with  a  view  of  educating  the  masses 
along  lines  that  will  look  to  reforms  that 
will  reform. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
know  just  a  little  of  the  career  of  this 
distinguished  prelate.  Bishop  Henry 
Codman  Potter  was  bom  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1835.     His 


■'In  Excelsis,"  hymns  with  tunes  for 
Christian  worship.  Calvary  edition, 
edited  by  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur. 
Seventh  edition.  New  York.  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  1900. 

New  hymnals  are  a  necessity  in  the 
growing  life  of  the  Church.  In  his  later 
years  David  wrote  new  Psalms,  as  the 
lyrics  composed  in  his  youth  failed  to  ex- 
press the  riper  experiences  of  his  advanc- 
ing years.  The  active  religious  spirit  will 
always  discover  new  and  richer  lines  of 
thought,  and  so  will  demand  neif  forms  of 
devotional  expression.  However  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  own  time  the 
hymnal  of  a  preceding  decade  may  have 
been,  it  will  not  be  in  all  respects  appro- 
priate as  the  medium  of  the  lyric  utter- 
ance of  the  present  hour.  This  compila- 
tion is  an  attempt  to  present  the  nobler 
specimens  of  the  devotional  spirit  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  many  of  the  best  hymns 
of  later  periods.  1 

"The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testa- 
ment"— A  Translation  into  modem  Eng- 
lish from  the  original  Greek.  Though 
this  volume  is  a  translation  it  will  serve 
many  readers  the  purpose  of  a  paraphrase 
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by  the  insertion  of  modern  phraseology 
for  ancient  meanings.  "Saints/'  for  in- 
stance, though  an  exact  translation  of  the 
Greek,  has  undoubtedly  lost  its  original 
sense,  which  is — ^plainly  put — "Christ's 
people,"  adopted  in  the  translation.  The 
classic  English  will  stand  such  illumina- 
tion as  this.  Perhaps  a  criticism  com- 
monly made  is  a  failure  to  follow  the 
judgment  of  the  American  revisers  in 
some  important  passages. 


**Unto  Him,*'  by  John  H.  Vincent; 
"For  Hearts  That  Hope,"  by  J.  C.  K. 
McClure;  **Beyond  the  Marshes,"  by 
Ralph  Conner;  "For  Eyes  That  Weep," 
by  Samuel  G.  Smith.  Booklets  for  friend 
to  send  to  friend,  having  in  mind  a  special 
word  for  a  specific  occasion.  The  manner 
of  production  and  the  spirit  of  the  mes- 
sages are  certainly  "ideal."  Published  by 
Revell.  Price,  each,  net,  twenty-five 
cents. 


"The  Fact  of  Christ,"  by  P.  Carnegie 
Simpson,  M.  A.  It  is  the  best  statement 
of  the  claims  of  Christianity  of  which  I 
know  to  put  in  the  hands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  may  be  sceptical  or  hon- 
estly inquiring.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
book  that  equals  it  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  students.  Its  message  is  the 
core  of  Christianity.  It  is  what  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  religions.  The  way 
the  thing  is  put,  too,  the  dignified  catchi- 
ness  of  its  expressions,  and  the  real,  solid 
scholarliness  of  it  are  additional  points  of 
strength.    Robert  E.  Speer. 


"The  Republic  of  America:  Its  Civil 
Polity  as  Outlined  by  the  Prophets,  Its 
Politico-Religious  Mission  in  the  World's 
Civilization,  and  Its  Need  of  the  Soldier," 
bv  L.  B.  Hartman. 


"Mothers  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  Charles 
Leach,  D.  D.  A  little  book  which  has 
been  very  useful  to  mothers  in  England. 
Beautifully  bound  in  red  cloth.  Pub- 
lished by  Revell  in  the  Red  Library  series. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

"The  Religion  of  Democracy,"  by 
Charles  Ferguson.  i2mo.,  cloth.  Price, 
$1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  A 
notable  book.  Has  a  message  surcharged 
with  dynamic  power  both  for  those  with- 
in and  those  without  the  churches.  A 
man,  writing  strong,  clear  English  is 
speaking  of  things  that  really  concern  us. 
The  book  has  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness that  belong  to  a  work  of  art.  It  goes 
straight  to  the  mark.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
specialist,  the  work  of  a  man  who  has 
given  his  life  to  the  historical  and  philo- 
.  sophical  study  of  the  social  problem.  It 
is  a  protest  against  much  that  is,  and  a 
plea  for  all  that  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  plea 
for  a  strenuous  life.  It  is  a  ringing  call 
for  the  race  to  move  on  its  higher  destiny. 

It  appears  upon  examination  that  this 
religion  of  democracy  is  simply  the  quin- 
tessence of  historical  Christianity. 

The  historic  Church  has  served  as  a 
mighty  causeway  between  the  Old  World 
regime  and  the  new,  but  now  at  length  it 
merges  its  structure  into  an  identity  with 
the  structure  of  the  secular  order. 

Americanism  is  in  its  very  nature  revo- 
lutionary. Its  principles,  social  and  po- 
litical, are  sharply  antithetical  to  Euro- 
pean principles,  and  we  are  at  the  very 
turning  of  the  hinge  of  the  revolution  of 
revolutions. 

This  revolution  is  not  necessarily  a 
matter  of  bloodshed  and  commotion.  The 
book  is  brilliant,  original,  striking  and 
suggestive,  hopeful  and  helpful. 
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SPORTS. 

"The  Joys  of  Sport,"  by  W.  Y.  Steven- 
son. Mr.  Stevenson  is  what  is  called  an 
all-around  sportsman.  He  has  tried  them 
all.  Take  golf,  for  example.  **Gawf," 
he  says,  "is  a  great  game,  but  shiver  me 
niblicks  if  I  think  it  comes  up  to  tiddledy- 
winks."  It  is  played  "with  a  couple  of 
farms,  a  river  or  so,  two  or  three  sand 
hills,  a  number  of  implements  resembling 
dentists'  tools,  a  strange  language,  much 
like  Hindoostani,  any  old  clothes  and  a 
large  assortment  of  oaths." 


**The  Brook  Trout  and  the  Determined 
Angler."  A  little  pocket  volume  contain- 
ing several  descriptions  of  a  fly  fisher's 
paradise,  and  a  few  practical  suggestions 
for  the  young  angler.  By  Charles  Barker 
Bradford. 


THEOLOGY. 

"Christian  Life  and  Theology ;  or,  the 
Contribution  of  Christian  Experience  to 
the  System  of  Evangelical  Doctrine,"  by 
Frank  Hugh  Foster.  This  volume  is  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Stone  foundation 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The 
author  argues  from  Christian  experience 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible.  He 
is  not  discussing  doctrine  or  splitting 
hairs  on  controverted  points.  He  is  not 
advocating  experience  per  se  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Scriptures  as  a  source  of 
Christian  doctrine.  He  is  simply  advocat- 
ing the  experimental  method  of  introduc- 
ing the  study  of  systematic  theology. 
Other  methods  of  approach  are  legiti- 
mate, and  have,  perhaps,  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  experimental  approach ;  but 
on  the  experimental  does  he  lay  the  em- 
phasis. The  study  of  Christian  experi- 
ence is  what  the  author  advocates — not 
what  is  told  me,  but  what  I  know.     The 


study  of  the  Christian  consciousness  is  re- 
ceiving larger  attention  at  the  present 
time,  and  is  a  wholesome  trend  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  divine  truth.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  volume  is  to  give  intelligence 
to  the  expression  of  faith — "I  believe." 
Published  by  Revell. 


■  "The  Making  of  the  Sermon,"  by  T. 
Harwood  Pattison,  professor  of  homilet- 
ics  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  Published  by  the 
Baptist  Publication  Society. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufl&ciently  indi- 
cates its  purpose.  While  intended  primar- 
ily for  the  use  of  the  student  in  the  class 
room,  it  is  also  written  with  an  eye  to  a 
still  wider  audience.  It  will  be  of  use  to 
some  ministers  who  have  not  taken  a 
seminary  course,  and  also  to  many  more 
whose  class  roc«n  work,  receding  year  by 
year,  threatens,  by  the  lapse  of  time  and 
by  the  pressure  of  many  duties  needing 
their  immediate  attention,  to  become  a 
faint  and  ineffectual  memory. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable,  unless  he 
guard  himself  against  it  most  jealously, 
that  the  preacher  should  become  a  slave  to 
the  tyranny  of  his  own  habits  of  pulpit 
preparation.  This  is  due  to  many  causes : 
to  the  absorbing  claims  of  pastoral  work, 
which  often  leave  neither  the  time  nor 
the  vigor  which  is  needed,  if  new  meth- 
ods are  to  be  tried ;  to  the  dread  of  mak- 
ing any  material  change  in  habits  which 
have  come  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  him- 
self; and  to  the  almost  breathless  fre- 
quency with  which  Sundays  recur,  sug- 
gesting that  they  are  somehow  inde- 
pendent of  the  calendar  that  regulates  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  Amid  the  swift 
succession  of  his  various  engagements  he 
is  tempted  to  fall  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
favorite  counsel,  not  to  swap  horses  while 
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crossing  a  stream,  and  to  decide  that  in 
the  making  of  his  sermons,  whatever  is, 
is  best.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
only  the  preacher  of  a  resolute  mind  and 
a  highly  conscientious  nature  who  can  be 
depended  on  to  make  any  material  ad- 
vance in  his  way  of  preparing  to  preach. 
No  man  is  in  greater  danger  of  becoming 
formal  and  fossilized  than  is  the  ordinary 
preacher.  Even  when  the  happy  experi- 
ences of  his  pastorate  keep  his  heart 
young,  there  may  be  no  springtime  in  his 
habits  of  thought.  Every  true  preacher 
will  bear  witness  that  there  are  times 
when  he  resents  the  monotony  of  his 
work ;  not  that  he  is  tired  of  it,  but  only, 
as  George  Whitefield  said  so  pathetically, 
that  he  is  tired  in  it.  Unconsciously  to 
himself,  perhaps,  he  furnishes  a  fresh  il- 
lustration of  the  truth  of  Lord  Bacon's 
weighty  words:  "A  man  would  die, 
though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miser- 


able, upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same 
thing  so  oft  over  and  over." 

One  cure  for  this  wearisome  trend  in 
his  pulpit  preparation  he  may  find  in  fre- 
quently reviewing  his  course  and  revising 
his  methods.  The  business  of  preaching 
fulfills  itself  in  many  ways,  and  we  are 
wise  if,  even  though  it  be  at  the  cost  of 
betraying  some  lack  of  ease  as  we  strike 
into  them,  we  now  and  then  resolve  to 
explore  the  unbeaten  paths  of  our  voca- 
tion. 

No  one  method  of  preparing  or  deliv- 
ering a  sermon  is  so  certainly  the  best 
method  that  the  preacher  can  afford  to 
neglect  all  others.  "Still  learning,"  the 
brave  words  with  which  Michael  Angelo 
in  extreme  old  age  faced  the  snows  of  a 
Roman  winter  in  order  that  he  might 
study  afresh  the  lines  of  the  Coliseum, 
may  well  be  the  motto  of  all  true  workers, 
of  ourselves  among  the  rest. 


THERE  NEVER  YET  WAS  FLOWER 
FAIR  IN  VAIN. 

There  never  yet  was  flower  fair  in  vain, 

Let  classic  poets  rhyme  it  as  they  will ; 
The  seasons  toil  that  it  may  blow  ag^in, 

And  summer's  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill ; 
Nor  is  a  true  soul  ever  born  for  naught ; 

Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  died, 
There  has  been  something  for  true  freedom 
wrought. 

Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side ; 
Toil  on,  then,  Greatness  I  thou  art  in  the  right. 

However  narrow  souls  may  call  thee  wrong; 
Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear  sight, 

And  so  thou  wouldst  be  in  the  world's  ere 
long; 
For  worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they  may. 
From  man's  great  soul  one  great  thought  hide 
away.  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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Books  and  Bookmen. 


Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  whose 
"Senator  North'*  fulfilled  in  a  measure 
the  promise  found  in  the  author's  earlier 
works — "The  Doomswoman^'  and  "Pati- 
mer  Sparhawk^' — has  at  length  turned 
her  attention  to  ''serious"  literature,  and 
is  now  in  the  West  Indies  gathering  infor- 
mation about  Alexander  Hamilton. 


Ouida,  who  in  her  maturity  has  given 
us  many  evidences  of  dear  observation 
and  a  well-poised  mentality,  has  issued  a 
volume  of  five  short  stories  through  the 
Macmillans.  It  has  been  called  ** Street 
Dust  and  Other  Stories/'  which  include 
a  novelette  of  some  fifty-six  pages,  from 
which  the  book  takes  its  title.  Many 
critics  think  Mile,  de  la  Ram6e  is  at  her 
best  in  her  short  stories — at  least  from  a 
literary-artistic  point  of  view. 


Garrett  P.  Serviss,  author  of  **Astron- 
omy  with  an  Opera  Glass,*'  has  published 
through  the  Appletons  a  new  work  which 
appeals  to  amateur  astronomers.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  "Pleasures  of  the  Tele- 
scope,'* illustrated  with  charts  giving 
positions  to  the  celestial  bodies.  Mr.  Ser- 
viss knows  how  to  treat  scientific  subjects 
in  a  popular  way.  This  volume  contains  a 
charm  for  the  layman,  and  ought  to  be 
read  by  all  lovers  of  the  fascinating  study 
of  astronomy. 


Two  important  biographical  volumes 
have  recently  appeared  from  the  press  of 
the  Duttons.  One  volume  treats  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  the  ex-Premier  and  prospective 
leader  of  the  Liberals.  The  other  is  "The 
Life  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,"  by  N.  M. 


»:<t-<^-'t  <K 


Harris.  This  volume  aims  to  correct  cer- 
tain misconceptions  concerning  the  policy 
of  England's  aggressive  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. The  interest  to  American  readers 
will  be  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  to- 
ward the  United  States  during  the  recent 
Spanish-American  War. 


The  peasants'  uprising  in  England  in 
1 38 1  forms  the  sceqe  of  action  of  a  new 
novel  which  the  Macmillans  have  just 
published  under  the  title  of  "Robert  An- 
nys,  Poor  Priest."  The  author  is  Mrs. 
Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  who  was  so  closely 
associated  with  the  founding  of  Barnard 
College. 


C.  C.  Hotchkiss,  author  of  "In  Defiance 
of  the  King,"  has  written  a  romance 
based  upon  the  origin  of  the  American 
National  standard,  and  is  therefore  called 
"Betsy  Ross :  A  Romance  of  the  Flag." 


Rev.  Dr.  F.  N.  Peloubet  has  been  con- 
sulted by  the  American  branch  of  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press  with  a  view  of  is- 
suing a  new  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  in  ten  volumes.  The  Com- 
mentary on  Matthew  has  appeared.  The 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  present  in  the  light 
of  the  best  and  latest  scholarship,  and  in  a 
modern  method,  the  life,  character,  teach- 
ings, and  mission  of  Christ  as  they  may  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Testament  when 
examined  by  the  most  authoritative  critics 
of  the  day. 


The  works  of  Count  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi, 
edited  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  have  just 
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been  issued  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
These  twelve  volumes  contain  all  that 
Coimt  Tolstoi  has  done  in  the  field  of 
imaginative  literature,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  of  his  essays  on  religion,  art 
and  social  problems. 


Messrs.  McQure,  Phillips  &  Co.  have 
just  published  an  interesting  bit  of  Lin- 
colniana  in  a  fac-simile  of  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln: His  Book,"  which  to-day  remains 
unique  as  the  only  book  ever  written  or 
compiled  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  little 
volume  was  compiled  by  him  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  political  campaign  of  his  close 
friend,  Capt.  Brown,  and  after  the  latter's 
death  the  book  passed  to  his  sons,  with 
whom  Messrs.  McClure  arranged  the 
present  publication;  In  reproducing  the 
scrapbook  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
it  the  exact  appearance  of  the  original. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  book  is 
scrawled  in  Lincoln's  irregular  hand- 
writing this  explanation  of  its  con- 
tents :  **The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  various  speeches  of  mine  delivered 
at  various  times  and  places,  and  I  believe 
they  contain  the  substance  of  all  I  have 
ever  said  about  *negTO  equality.'  The 
first  three  are  from  my  answer  to  Judge 
Douglass,  Oct.  16,  1854,  at  Peoria."  Lin- 
coln's letter  to  Captain  Brown,  hitherto 
unpublished,  is  as  follows : 

"Springfield,  Oct.  18,  1858. 

"Hon.  J.  M.  Brown — My  Dear  Sir :  I 
do  not  perceive  how  I  can  express  myself 
more  plainly  than  I  have  done  in  the  fore- 
going extracts.  In  four  of  them  I  have 
expressly  disclaimed  all  intention  to  bring 
about  social  and  political  equality  between 
the  white  and  black  races,  and  in  all  the 
rest  I  have  done  the  same  thing  by  clear 
implication. 

"I  have  made  it  equally  plain  that  I 
think  the  negro  is  included  in  the  word 


men  used  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

*T  believe  the  declaration  that  'all  men 
are  created  equal'  is  the  great  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  our  free  institutions 
rest ;  that  negro  slavery  is  violative  of  that 
principle ;  but  that,  by  our  frame  of  gov- 
ernment, that  principle  has  not  been  made 
one  of  legal  obligation ;  that,  by  our  frame 
of  government,  the  States  which  have 
slaverv  are  to  retain  it,  or  surrender  it  at 
their  own  pleasure;  and  that  all  others 
— individuals,  free  States  and  national 
government — ^are  constitutionally  bound 
to  leave  them  alone  about  it. 

"I  believe  our  government  was  thus 
framed  because  of  the  necessity  springing 
from  the  actual  presence  of  slavery,  when 
it  was  framed. 

*That  such  necessity  does  not  exist  in 
the  territories,  where  slavery  is  not 
present. 

*Tn  his  Mendenhall  speech  i^r.  Clay 
says : 

"  'Now,  as  an  abstract  principle,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  declara- 
tion (all  men  created  equal)  and  it  is  de- 
sirable, in  the  original  construction  of 
society,  and  in  organized  societies,  to  keep 
it  in  view  as  a  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple.' 

'*Again,  in  the  same  sp^ch,  Mr.  Clay 
says: 

'*  *If  a  state  of  nature  existed,  and  we 
were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  soci- 
ety, no  man  would  be  more  strongly  op- 
posed than  I  should  to  incorporate  the 
institution  of  slavery  among  its  elements.' 

"Exactly  so.  In  our  new  free  terri- 
tories, a  state  of  nature  does  exist.  In 
them  Congress  lays  the  foundations  of 
society;  and  in  laying  those  foundations, 
I  say,  with  Mr.  Qay,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  declaration  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
shall  be  kept  in  view,  as  a  great  fundamen- 
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tal  principle;  and  that  Congress,  which 
lays  the  foundations  of  society,  should,  like 
Mr.  Clay,  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  in- 
corporation of  slavery  among  its  elements. 
'^But  it  does  not  follow  that  social  and 
political  equality  between  whites  and 
blacks  must  be  incorporated,  because  slav- 
ery must  not.  The  declaration  does  not 
so  require.        Yours  as  ever, 

"A.  Lincoln." 


The  last  direct  male  descendant  of 
Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  has  recently  died  in  England. 
He  was  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and 
was  receiving  outdoor  relief  from  the 
workhouse.  Attempts  made  to  raise  a 
fund  for  him  to  procure  a  pension  from 
the  Civil  List  promptly  failed.  A  small 
pension,  however,  was  bestowed  upon  his 
sister,  Mary  Defoe. 


Mr.  Graham  Balfour's  forthcoming  life 
of  R.  L.  Stevenson  will  contain  a  valuable 
fragment  of  autobiography  fotmd  after 
Stevenson's  death  among  his  papers.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  also  at  his  disposal  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  and  letters,  diaries  of 
travel,  and  reminiscences  contributed  by 
his  friends. 


An  important  addition  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  social  life  in  America  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  is  made  by  the 
publication  by  the  Princeton  Historical 
Society  of  "Philip  Vickers  Fithian,  Jour- 
nal and  Letters,  1767- 1774,''  edited  by  Mr. 
John  Rogers  Williams,  and  bearing  the 
imprint  of  the  University  Library,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 


The  third  volume  of  the  "Letters  of 
Washington,"  published  by  the  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  has  just 
been  issued.  The  coming  volume  contains 


a  correspondence  from  leading  men  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  contributing. 
The  letters  relate  chiefly  to  the  expedition 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Forbes,  the  fall  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  and  conquest  of  Canada, 
Washington's  retirement  and  life  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
Colonists  preceding  the  rupture  with  the 
mother  country. 


A  very  remarkable  set  of  experiences  is 
that  recorded  in  "Illustrative  Answers  to 
Prayer,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Qay  Trumbell,  the 
honored  editor  of  *The  Sunday  School 
Times,"  published  by  the  Revell  Co. 


A  proposal  has  been  made  to  translate 
into  French  "Deacon  Bradbury,'^  Mr.  Ed- 
win Asa  Dix's  recent  novel  of  New  Eng- 
land life. 


"The  Hoosiers,'^  by  Meredith  Nichol- 
son (Macmillan),  seeks  to  demonstrate 
the  injustice  of  the  common  belief  that 
Indiana  is  a  State  where  nothing  of  con- 
sequence ever  happened,  and  of  which  no- 
body outside  of  her  borders  ever  thinks, 
except  on  the  approach  of  a  Presidential 
election.  Mr.  Nicholson  points  out  how 
much  there  is  that  is  interesting  about  the 
Hoosiers.  They  have  a  history  running 
back  almost  to  the  eighteenth  century,  be- 
sides certain  peculiarities  of  dialect,  and 
an  entirely  original  v,^y  of  playing  the  fid- 
dle. He  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
Indiana  has  produced  such  statesmen  as 
Oliver  P.  Morton  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son; poets  like  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
and  novelists  like  Dr.  Eggleston  and  Lew 
Wallace. 


Seventy-five  thousand  women  of  Revo- 
lutionary descent  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  "The  Founding 
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and  Organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,"  by  Mrs.  Flora  Adams 
Darling,  which  will  shortly  be  published 
through  the  Independence  Publishing  Co. 
of  Philadelphia. 


**The  Private  Life  of  King  Edward 
Vn.  (Prince  of  Wales,  1841-1901)," 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  presents 
a  vivid  and  intimate  picture  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  who  has  just  become  Eng- 
land's sovereign. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  announce  that  the 
first  volume  of  their  "Jewish  Encyclo- 
pcedia,"  to  be  published  by  subscription, 
will  be  ready  in  March  of  this  year. 

The  work  will  be  complete  in  twelve 
volumes,  of  about  seven  hundred  pages 
each.  It  will  present  in  alphabetical  or- 
der a  series  of  biographies  and  miscel- 
laneous articles,  presenting  in  their  en- 
tirety an  adequate  descriptive  record  of 
the  history,  religion,  literature  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  day. 


"The  Historical  Novel,  and  Other  Es- 
says," by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  is  in 
active  preparation  at  ScribnePs! 


Winston  Churchilfs  new  novel,  '*The 
Crisis,"  which  will  come  from  the  Mac- 
millan  press  early  in  March,  will  be  illus- 
trated by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 


"Celtia"  is  a  new  magazine  exclusively 
devoted  to  proclaiming  the  aims  and  am- 
bitions of  the  Celtic  movement.  The 
Anglo-Celtic  dictionary  is  to  appear  seri- 
ally in  this  magazine. 


We  learn  from  the  Society  of  Spiritu- 
alists, which  was  founded  by  the  late 
Miss  Florence  Marryat,  that  this  lady  is 
about  to  dictate  a  book  to  the  society's 
medium,  who  has  lately  notified  the  soci- 
ety to  have  an  experienced  shorthand 
writer  at  an  early  seance. 


"The  Endinburgh  Stevenson,"  which 
cost  originally  $75  a  set  in  Europe,  has 
now  gone  up  in  price  to  $200  a  set. 


A  neW  edition  of  Boswell  has  appeared 
from  the  press  of  A.  Constable  &  Co., 
London.  This  reprint  is  issued  in  six 
foolscap  octavo  volumes,  bound  in  cloth 
with  leather  label  or  in  gilt  morocco. 


Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Romance  Languages  at  Col- 
umbia University,  was  recently  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  on 
account  of  the  work  he  has  done  in  this 
country  to  inspire  the  study  of  the  French 
language  and  literature. 


A  new  life  of  "Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son" has  just  been  published.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  H.  Bellyse  Baildon,  at  present 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Being  an  old 
schoolmate  of  Stevenson^s  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  write  on  this  author  and  criticise 
his  work. 


Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton  has  written  a 
volume  concerning  Bret  Harte,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  mild  biography.  Mr. 
Harte  has  contributed  a  letter  to  the  book, 
and  incidentally  remarks  that  much  which 
Mr.  Pemberton  has  said  about  him  should 
be  left  to  his  tombstone. 


Mr.  Wirt  Gerrare,  who  contributed  the 
story  of  "Moscow"  to  the  Mediaeval 
Towns  Series  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  production  of  the  English  edition  of 
"Baedeker's  Guide  to  Russia." 


Things  Worth  Knowing. 


HOW  NAILS  ARE  NAMED. 
Two  accounts  are  given  of  the  term 
"sixpenny,"  ''eightpenny,"  ''tenpenny," 
and  so  on,  as  applied  to  the  various  sizes 
of  nails.  According  to  one  statement, 
when  nail$  were  made  by  hand,  the  penny 
was  taken  as  a  standard  of  weight,  and 
six  were  made  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
copper  penny.  This  explanation  is  open 
to  criticism  on  account  of  the  very  small 
size  of  the  nails,  of  which  six  were  needed 
to  balance  even  the  large-sized,  old-fash- 
ioned copper  penny.  Others  are  much 
more  probable.  One  explanation  holds 
that  tenpenny  nails  originally  sold  for 
tenpence  a  hundred,  sixpenny  nails  for 
sixpence  a  hundred,  and  so  on,  the  smaller 
nails  selling  for  the  lower  price.  An- 
other explanation  is  that  i,ooo  nails  of  the 
tenpenny  size  used  to  weigh  ten  pounds, 
1 ,000  of  tlie  sixpenny  size  six  pounds,  and 
so  on  for  other  sizes.  Of  the  ordinary 
sixpenny  nails  there  are  eighty  to  the 
pound ;  of  the  eightpenny  there  are  fifty ; 
tenpenny,  thirty- four ;  twelvepenny, 
twenty-nine. 


THE  FISH  AS  A  SYMBOL. 
The  figure  of  a  fish  was  a  well-known 
emblem  among  the  early  Christians,  and 
the  name  was  often  used  as  a  countersign 
when  secret  meetings  were  held.  It  has 
been  found  engraved  on  seals  and  tombs, 
and  small  ornaments  in  the  form  of  fishes 
were  worn  about  the  neck.  The  symbol 
was  chosen  because  the  Greek  word  for 
fishes  is  made  up  of  the  first  letters  of 
Greek  words  which  mean  "J^sus  Christ, 
of  God  the  Son,  the  Saviour." 


WHY  THE  MONTHS  ARE  SO 

NAMED. 

The  word  **month"  is  descended  from 
the  Saxon,  and  simply  means  the  time 
when  it  "mooneth."  "January"  is  from 
the  Italian  word  "Janus,"  who  was  god 
of  the  sun  and  year.  "February"  is  from 
the  Latin  word  "Februarius,^'  and  means 
the  month  of  expiation,  because  the  Ro- 
man festival  of  purification  occurred  in 
February.  **March"  is  from  Mars,  the 
"god  of  war,"  and  was  the  first  month  in 
the  Roman  calendar.  The  Jews  began 
their  year  at  the  same  time,  and  "July" 
was  "Quintilius,"  or  fifth  month  after 
March,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  July 
in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar.  "August"  was 
"Sextilis,"  or  sixth  month  after  March. 
In  honor  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  its 
name  was  changed  to  August.  Septem, 
octo,  novem,  decem — seventh,  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth — give  names  to  Septem- 
ber, October,  November  and  December. 


"COMIN'  THROUGH  THE  RYE." 

It  is  said  that  Robert  Burns*  famous 
song,  "Comin'  Through  the  Rye,"  did  not 
have  reference  to  a  ryefield,  but  to  a  small 
river,  Rye,  in  Ayrshire,  which  could  be 
forded.  In  wading  through,  however,  the 
lassies  had  to  hold  up  their  petticoats,  and 
it  was  a  favorite  pastime  of  Bobbie  Burns 
and  mischievous  companions  to  lie  in  wait 
for  the  lassies  coming  through  the  Rye. 
When  they  got  to  midstream  the  laddies 
would  wade  out  and  snatch  a  kiss  from 
the  lassies,  who  were  unable  to  resist 
without  dropping  their  skirts  in  the  water. 


Music  and  Musicians. 


The  career  of  Mr.  W.  Tabor  Wet- 
more,  as  a  public  singer,  is  full  of  prom- 
ise. Although  he  is  a  young  man,  re- 
cently past  his  majority,  he  has  had  a 
comparatively  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence as  a  singer  and  with  marked  suc- 
cess. 

Beginning  at  eight  years  of  age  as  a 


he  has  built  up  a  tenor  voice  of  good 
power  and  quality. 

Mr.  Wetmore  is  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age  and  therefore  probably  has  many 
years  before  him  for  excellent  service. 
He  is  not  unduly  anxious  to  attempt  great 
things  in  the  musical  world,  much  prefer- 
ring evangelical  singing,  which  he  exe- 
cutes effectively.  For  his  excellent  work 
in  this  direction  he  is  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated in  New  York  City. 


The  most  mdsical  town  in  the  whole 
world  is  Desterd,  in  Brazil.  A  resident 
writes:  "In  our  town,  which  contains 
scarcely  15,000  inhabitants,  possessed  of 
Ismail  means,  there  are  300  pianos  and 
seven  choral  societies.  The  three  suburbs, 
again,  boast  of  six  musical  societies — two 
for  each."  If  the  manners  of  this  town 
are  not  exceptionally  sweet,  proverbs  are 
of  no  account. 


Jenny  Lind's  letters  to  a  woman  friend 
living  in  Italy  from  1845  *<>  "874  will 
soon  be  published  by  an  Italian  firm. 
The  letters,  it  is  reported,  number  over  a 
hundred  and  give  the  prima  donna's  out- 
spoken and  unconventional  opinions 
about  music  and  many  of  the  r 
of  her  time. 


W.   TABOR  WETMOKE. 

boy  soprano  in  the  choir  of  an  Episcopal 
church,  he  continued  to  develop,  and  with 
an  added  experience  with  roles  in  several 
light  operas  (both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional), church  choir  and  concert  work, 


Siegfried  Wagner,  the  famous  son  of  a 
still  more  famous  father,  has  written  an- 
other opera  .which  will  be  produced  in 
Munich  next  month.  It  is  entitled  "Her- 
zog  Wildfang."  The  libretto  is  based  on 
an  old  German  legend  of  somewhat  comic 
character  with  a  serious  strain. 


Plays  and  Players. 


"Ellen  Terry,"  by  Clement  Scott.*  It 
is  a  gift  to  think  of  lovely  women  whom 
we  have  worshipped  in  life.  The  pure 
charm  of  their  personality  is  ever-inspir- 
ing in  recalling.     Women  who  have  in- 


hour"  it  was  Ellen  Terry,  for  she  can 
hardly  be  serious  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
and  is  never  happier  than  when  she  is 
playing  some  practical  joke  on  her  more 
serious  friends. 


liL.I.EN     TKHRV   AS   LADY    MACIIETH    IN    "MACBETH. 


Spired  men  with  love  and  loyalty  or 
homage  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
old.  The  impressions  of  yesterday-  out- 
live the  excitements  of  to-day.     If  ever 


Ellen  Terry  or  her  family  or  some  one 
who  ought  to  know  have  decided  that  she 
was  born  in  Coventry  in  1848,  the  famous 
Midland    City    of    Lady    Godiva. 


lovely   woman    was    "bom    in    a    merry     house  that  gave  birth  to  this  famous  i 


•Ellen  Terry,  by  Qer 


:   Scott.    Frederick   A.  Stokes  Company,  publishers. 
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tress  is  still  unknown.  The  Coventry 
tradesmen  still  battle  for  the  Ellen  Terry 
birthplace.  Still  greater  doubt  rests 
upon  the  actual  part  she  made  in  her  first 
appearance.  The  play-going  world  is 
more  interested  in  that  than  in  the  pre- 
cise room  where  Ellen  Terry  was  bom. 
Her  home  life  was  sweet  and  charming. 
Her  brothers  and  sisters  shared   in  the 


and  uncertain.  She  would  appear  and 
then  mysteriously  disappear,  alternately 
smiling  upon  us  and  then  flying  away  like 
some  beautiful  butterfly.  She  appears  in 
full  harness  in  her  beautiful  creations  of 
Portia  and  Olivia. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
old  Queen  Theatre,  in  Long  Acre — 
now  turned  into  a  carriage  factory — Ellen 


ELLEN   TERRY    AS    PORTIA    IN       THE    MERCHANT  OF  VENICE." 


sweet  home  feeling  that  prevailed  around 
the  family  hearth. 

Probably  in  1856  she  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  as  Mamilius  in 
'The  Winter's  Tale,"  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  thereabouts. 

The  early  professional  life  of  Ellen 
Terry  was,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  her  warmest  admirers,  fltful.  wavward 


Terry  first  met  and  acted  with  Henry 
Irving.  How  little  at  that  time  either 
knew  that  in  a  few  years'  time  they  would 
be  associated  in  the  great  art  work  of 
their  age  and  that  they  would  go  down  in 
history  as  the  most  famous  actor  and 
actress  of  the  Victorian  Age!  It  is  said, 
"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore," but  in  this  case  it  was  the  very 
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faintest  shadow  that  was  cast  when  these 
distinguished  artists  met  in  David  Gar- 
rick's  shameful  old  farce  or  travesty  of 
Shakespeare,  Katharine  and  Petruchio. 
Her  serious  stage  work  really  began 
when  she  was  engaged  by  the  Bancrofts 
to  play  Portia  in  Shakespeare's  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"     This  was  a  great  sur- 


of  Ellen  Terry  was  John  Hare.  He 
leased  the  Court  Theatre,  in  remote  Chel- 
sea. He  pinned  his  faith  to  three  char- 
acters— Charles  Coghlan,  Charles  Kelly 
and  Ellen  Terry.  John  Hare  needed  now 
an  English  play,  on  an  English  subject, 
with  an  English  setting,  and  acted  by  the 
best  representatives  of  the  English  school. 


Kl.iAlS   TKKHY 


CVMBELINE. 


prise  to  the  theatrical  world,  and  we  may 
call  this  the  beginning  of  her  stage  career 
in  a  serious  manner.  .\t  this  time  she 
was  in  the  very  perfection  of  her  youth 
and  beauty.  She  made  a  superb  picture 
in  her  glorious  Venetian  costumes  and 
moved  about  with  the  grace  and  case  of  a- 
fawn. 

The  next  manager  to  claim  the 


Suddenly  he  cried :  "Eureka  t  I  have 
found  it!"  It  was  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield."  The  age  was  ripe 
for  it,  and  John  Hare,  with  his  keen  in- 
stinct, pictured  in  his  mind's  eye  an  ideal 
Olivia  in  Ellen  Terry.  The  book  was 
dramatized.  Old  England  was  seen  in 
its  old  glory  and  attire.  The  dramatic 
effect  of  the  great  scene  between  Ellen 
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Terry  and  William  Terriss  was  impres- 
sive and  memorable.  From  now  on,  the 
people  came  to  see  her,  to  applaud  her, 

Henry  Irving  liad  in  some  way  shuffled 
oK  the  Bateman  faction  and  became  the 
manager  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  He 
naturally  wanted  a  leading  lady,  one  who 
would  work  harmoniously  with  him. 
He  could  not  have  discovered  a  better 
theatrical  consort  than  Ellen  Terry. 
History  must  decide  how  much  of  his 
success  is  due  to  the  charm  and  fascina- 
tion of  EUen  Terry.  The  role  o£  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Queen  Katharine  and  vari- 
ous other  characters  was  played  by  this 
gifted  actress. 

Her  aim  was  to  be  useful  in  her  lovely 
art  and  to  Henry  Irving.  Her  career  at 
the  Lyceum  has  been  one  long  triumph 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  she  has 
made  as  many  friends  in  America  as  in 
England. 


ter  creator.  Last  season  Mr.  Lackaye 
was  especially  engaged  to  create  the  role 
of  Reb  Shemuel  in  Zangwill's  "Children 
of  the  Ghetto,"  which  part  he  played  to 
equal  applause  and  critical  praise  in  New 
York,  London,  Chicago  and  recently  in 
San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  his  acknowledged  art  as 
an  actor,  Mr.  Lackaye  also  possesses  con- 
siderable literary  talent,  and  during  his 


Since  the  days  when,  in  "Paul  Kau- 
var,"  he  created  the  sensation  of  the  sea- 
son in  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Wilton  Lack- 
aye  has  been  considered  one  of  the  fore- 
most leading  men  of  the  American  stage. 
His  ability  was  not  confined  to  the  ordi- 
nary heroic  roles,  but  embraced  the  wid- 
est range  of  characters  from  comedy  to 
heavy  melodramatic.  For  years  he  re- 
mained almost  exclusively  in  New  York, 
creating  the  principal  parts  in  new  pro- 
ductions at  the  highest  salaries  ever  paid 
to  a  leading  man,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recall  such  creations  as  Svengali  in 
"Trilby,"  Jefferson  Stockton  in  Bronson 
Howard's  "Aristocracy,"  "Charles 
OMallcy"  and  "Dr.  Belgraff,"  in  which 
two  last-named  piays  Mr.  Lackaye 
starred  for  a  couple  of  seasons  to  estab- 
lish his  unique  pre-eminence  as  a  charac- 


MR.    wn.TO.V    LACKAYE. 

many  seasons  on  the  stage  has  made  a 
special  study  of  dramatic  writing.  The 
result  of  this  latter  occupation  is  a  new 
dramatization  of  Victor  Hugo's  master- 
piece, "Les  Miserables,"  in  which  Mr. 
Lackaye  will  be  starred  as  Jean  Valjean 
under  the  management  of  Liebler  &  Co. 


MEW 


FKANK    BAUM  S    LATEST   FAIRY    BOOK    IS    A 
REMARKABLE  CREATION. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  all  good 
fairy  tales  the  product  of  bygone  days,  in- 
asmuch as  many  of  them  are  doubtless 
legendary  and  evolved  from  the  folklore 
of  ancient  peoples.     The  recognized  au- 


Charles  Ferrault  and  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  were  among  these  fewr  real  au- 
thors, and  their  stories  are  known  and 
loved  throughout  the  world,  Lewis  Car- 
roll added  a  more  recent  volume  to  these 
ilassics  of  the  nursery.  But  the  collec- 
tions of  anonymous  tales  made  by  the 
brothers  Grimm  were  not  of  less  value, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  works  of 


L,  FRANK  BAUM. 


(Coprrlgbted  1900,  br  Robert  Howard  1 


thors  of  this  class  of  literature  are  few  in     Andrew  Lang  has  been  to  gather  the  scat- 
number  and  of  venerated  memory.  tering  fairy  stories  of  all  nations  and  to 
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print  them  in  green,  yellow,  blue  and  red 
books  for  the  delight  of  future  genera- 
tions of  children. 

Fairy  tales  are  so  dear  to  childish  hearts 
that  it  is  not  surprising  many  authors 
have  tried  their  hands  at  producing  them, 
but  when  we  consider  the  qualifications 
required  to  write  fairy  tales  that  children 
will  accept,  it  is  not  less  surprising  that 
almost  absolute  failure  has  followed  these 
attempts.  Frank  Baum  seems  to  have 
the  same  giit  of  winning  the  little  ones 
that  Andersen  and  Perrault  possessed. 

These  tales  are  the  most  whimsical  and 
droll  that  Mr.  Baum  has  yet  written,  and, 
as  he  frankly  states,  "they  are  not  true, 
because  they  could  not  be  true  and  be  so 
wonderful."  Here  is  one  case,  at  least, 
in  which  the  adage  is  reversed  and  "fiction 
is  stranger  than  truth," 


TU2VVT_AND 

iCoprrishted  190O,  by   Robert  Howard   Ruuell.) 

The  imaginative  character  of  the  text 
has  taxed  the  resources  of  the  illustrator, 
Frank  Ver  Beck, to  the  utmost;  but  he  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  depicting  the  un- 
usual characters  and  surprisingly  unreal 
incidents  described  in  the  book.  There 
are  fifteen  full-page  colored  illustrations, 
as  well  as  a  host  of  drawings  in  black  and 
white,  and  each  one  is  charmingly  exe- 
cuted. The  pictures  of  women  and  chil- 
Hrcn  are  exquisitely  dainty  and  appealing, 
and  the  artist  has  caught  the  author's 
humor  and  made  "everything  in  the  book 
laugh." 

The  Beautiful  Valley  of  Phunnyland, 


the  scene  of  these  new  fairy  tales,  is  thus 
described ; 

"The  sun  shines  all  the  time,  and  its 
rays  are  perfumed.  The  people  who  live 
in  the  valley  do  not  sleep,  because  there  is 


(Copyrighted   1900.  by   Robert  Howard  RiumU.) 

no  night.  Everything  they  can  possiblj- 
need  grows  upon  the  trees,  so  they  have 
no  use  for  money  at  all,  and  that  saves 
them  a  lot  of  worry. 

"There  are  no  poor  people  in  Phunny- 
land, When  a  person  desires  a  new  hat 
he  waits  till  one  is  ripe,  and  then  picks  it 
and  wears  it  without  asking  anybody's 
permission.  If  a  lady  wishes  a  new  ring, 
she  examines  carefully  those  upon  the 
ring-tree,  and  when  she  finds  one  that  fits 
her  finger,  she  picks  it  and  wears  it  upon 


THE  WJC3XZ  CaSAGCN 
(Copyrtsbted   1900,  by  Robert  Howard  Ruuell.) 

her  hand.     In  this  way  they  procure  all 
they  desire. 

"There  are  two  rivers  in  Phunnyland, 
one  of  which  flows  milk  of  a  very  rich 
quality.     In  the  little  pools  near  the  bank. 
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where  the  current  does  not  flow  swiftly, 
delicious  cream  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
milk,  and  instead  of  water-lilies  great 
strawberry  leaves  grow  upon  the  surface, 


The  Ducheit  Brcdenbutu 
(Copyrighted  1900.  by  Robert  Howard  Russoll.) 

and  the  ripe,  red  berries  lie  dipping  their 
noses  into  the  cream  as  if  inviting  you  to 
come  and  eat  them.  The  sand  that  forms 
the  river  bank  is  pure  white  sugar,  and  all 
kinds  of  candies  and  bonbons  grow  thick 
upon  the  low  bushes,  so  that  any  one  may 
pluck  them  easily. 

"These  are  only  a  few  of  the  remark- 
able things  that  exist  in  the  Valley  of 
Phunnyland.  The  people  are  merry, 
light-hearted  folk,  who  live  in  beautiful 
houses  of  pure  crystal,  where  they  can 
rest  themselves  and  play  their  games  and 
go  in  when  it  rains.  For  it  rains  in  Phun- 
nyland as  it  does  everywhere  else,  only  it 
rains  lemonade,  and  the  lightning  in  the 
sky  resembles  the  most  beautiful  fire- 
works; and  the  thunder  is  usually  a 
chorus  from  the  opera  of  'Tannhauser.^ 

"No  one  ever  dies  in  Phunnyland,  and 


The    Sly   Fox 
(Oopyrighted  1900,  by  Robert  Howard  Russell.) 

the  people  are  always  young  and  beauti- 
ful. There  are  a  king  and  a  queen,  besides 
several  princes  and  princesses.     But  it  is 


not  much  use  being  a  prince  in  Phunny- 
land, because  the  king  cannot  die;  there- 
fore a  prince  is  a  prince  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  and  his  days  never  end.*' 

Among  the  many  interesting  stories  of 
this  queer  country,  the  best  are  those  de- 
scribing the  visit  of  the  Duchess  Breden- 
butta  to  Turvyland,  the  annoying  theft  of 
the  Princess  Truella*s  big  toe,  and  the 
chapter  wherein  Timtom  cures  the  Princ- 
cess  Pattycake  of  her  bad  temper.     The 


(Copyrighted  1900,   by  Robert  Howard   Russell.) 

boys  will  also  delight  in  the  perpetual 
warfare  between  the  good  king  and  the 
mischievous  Purple  Dragon,  the  conquest 
by  Prince  Jollikin  of  a  curious  creature 
called  a  gigaboo,  and  the  wonderful  ad- 
venture of  Prince  Fiddlecumdoo  with  the 
giant  Hartilaf.  There  is  not  a  dull  line  in 
it,  and  the  humor  is  so  well  sustained  that 
a  youngster  who  could  read  a  page  with  a 
solemn  f^ce  would  be  as  wonderful  as  the 
book  itself. 


Items  of  Interest 


3&fS^9i9i9S9f9f9(9f9^^ 


The  total  population  of  the  United 
States  is  76^95^220,  according  to  a 
Census  Bureau  bulletin  recently  issued. 
This  is  an  increase  of  13,325,464  over  the 
enumeration  of  1890.  The  percentage  of 
increase  is  20.90.  The  figures  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  estimates  made  by  competent 
observers,  which  ranged  from  70,000,000 
to  75,000,000.  It  is  the  largest  actual  in- 
crease occurring  during  any  decade  since 
the  first  census  in  1790,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nation  was  3,929,214.  The 
growth  from  that  modest  figure  to  over 
76,000,000  in  a  little  over  a  century  is  one 
of  the  marvels  ot  our  remarkable  country. 

It  is  a  record  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Russia  stood  at 
the  head,  in  point  of  population,  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  Western  world, 
while  the  United  States  took  lowest  rank. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  Russia  remains 
in  the  same  position,  while  the  United 
States  has  risen  to  the  second  place. 

But  if  the  advance  in  material  well- 
being  and  industrial  achievements  of  the 
people  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  country  has  forged 
ahead  into  the  first  place  by  a  long  inter- 
val. 

Taking  the  population  of  the  country 
by  States,  it  is  shown  that  New  York 
stands  easily  at  the  head,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  7,268,009,  Pennsylvania  coming 
second  with  6,301,365  inhabitants,  Illinois 
third  with  4,821,550,  Ohio  fourth  with 
4,157,545,  and  Missouri  fifth  with  3,107,- 
117.  These  States  keep  in  the  order  in 
which   they   stood   ten    years   ago,    but 


Massacliusetts  gives  up  her  place  as  the 
sixth  most  populous  State  in  favor  of 
Texas,  which  has  advanced  to  within  59,- 
000  of  Missouri. 

In  the  Far  West,  some  of  the  small 
States  show  remarkable  rates  of  increase, 
Idaho's  growth  being  92  per  cent.,  that 
of  Montana  84  per  cent..  North  Dakota 
75  per  cent.,  and  Wyoming  53  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  Kansas  has  gained 
only  3  per  cent.,  and  Nebraska  i  per  cent., 
while  Nevada  shows  an  actual  loss  in 
population.  New  Jersey  makes  the  best 
record  in  the  East,  with  an  increase  of  30 
per  cent..  New  York's  growth  being  21 
per  cent.,  and  Pennsylvania's  20  per  cent. 
The  New  England  States  have  made 
comparatively  little  advance.  In  the 
South,  Florida  has  grown  35  per  cent,  in 
population,  while  Mississippi,  Georgia 
and  Alabama  have  each  gained  about  20 
per  cent.  The  other  Southern  States  fall 
far  behind  these  figures.  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  in  the  Middle  West,  have  in- 
creased 23  per  cent.,  Iowa  17  per  cent., 
Indiana  15  per  cent.,  and  Ohio  only  13 
per  cent. 


One  of  the  wonders  of  the  closing  cen- 
tury is  the  immense  spread  of  the  English 
language,  as  compared  with  other  Euro- 
pean tongues. 

In  1880  the  relative  order  of  the*  prev- 
alence of  these  tongues  was  as  follows : 

1.  French  was  spoken  by  31,500,000. 

2.  Russian  by  31,000,000. 

3.  German  by  30,500,000. 

4.  Spanish  by  26,000,000,  half  of  them 
outside  of  Europe. 
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5.  English  by  only  19,750,000,  of  whom 
5,000,000  were  in  the  United  States,  and 
750,000  elsewhere. 

Now  the  order  is  reversed,  so  far  as 
English  is  concerned,  for  our  mother 
tongue  takes  the  lead  with  130,000,000,  of 
whom  70,000,000  are  in  the  United 
States,  40,000,000  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies at  least  20,000,000  more.  German 
comes  next,  at  a  respectful  distance,  close- 
ly followed  by  the  Russian.  French  makes 
a  bad  fourth,  and  Spanish  comes  last.  In 
one  hundred  years  the  English-speaking 
people  of  the  world  have  been  doubled, 
and  the  double  has  been  tripled ;  while  the 
French  speakers  have  increased  by  barely 
one-half  in  the  whole  century. 


HOW  BIRDS  ROOST. 
The  mechanism  of  the  leg  and  foot  of 
a  chicken  or  other  bird  that  roosts  on  a 
limb  is  a  marvel  of  design.  It  often  seems 
strange  that  a  bird  will  sit  on  a  roost  and 
sleep  all  night  without  falling  off,  but  the 
explanation  is  perfectly  simple.  The 
tendon  of  the  leg  of  a  bird  that  roosts  is 
so  arranged  that  when  the  leg  is  bent  at 
the  knee  the  claws  are  bound  to  contract, 
and  thus  hold  with  a  sort  of  death  grip 
the  limb  round  which  they  are  placed. 
Put  a  chicken's  feet  on  your  wrist  and 
then  make  the  bird  sit  down  and  you  will 
have  a  practical  illustration  on  your  skin 
that  you  will  remember  for  some  time. 
By  this  singular  arrangement,  seen  only 
in  such  birds  as  roost,  they  will  rest  com- 
fortably and  never  think  of  holding  on, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  let  go  till 
Ihey  stand  up. 


THE  WEARING  OF  EARRINGS. 

The  custom  of  wearing  earrings  is  so 

ancient  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who  set 

the  fashion.     According  to  the  Moslem 

creed,  every  Mohammedan  lady  considers 


it  her  duty  to  wear  them  in  honor  of 
Hagar,  who  was  held  in  peculiar  venera- 
tion as  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  race.  There  is  a  curious 
legend  that  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
was  so  embittered  against  Hagar  that  she 
resolved  to  disfigure  her  rival's  face.  Her 
better  nature,  however,  triumphed,  and 
she  only  pierced  the  lobes  of  her  ears. 
Hagar,  wishing  to  seem  comely  to  Abra- 
ham, put  rings  of  gold  in  her  ears  to  cover 
the  marks.  Her  Turkish  descendants  to- 
day feel  that  a  woman  dishonors  her  gjeat 
ancestor  if  she  fails  to  wear  them.  But 
many  sensible  girls  and  women  in  our 
own  land  want  a  better  reason  for  the 
fashion.  

AN  INGENIOUS  TELEPHONE. 

There  is  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  ac- 
cording to  "Forward,"  an  Indian  tribe 
who  have  a  highly  ingenious  telephone. 
Every  savage  knows  that  by  placing  his 
ear  to  the  ground  he  can  hear  sounds  a 
long  distance  away,  for  vibrations  of 
sound  travel  through  the  ground.  But 
these  Indians  have  utilized  their  knowl- 
edge in  a  fashion  worthy  of  the  civilized 
paleface.  Pits  are  dug  in  the  floors  of 
two  neighboring  huts,  a  mile  or  less  apart, 
and  filled  with  chips  of  wood,  India  rub- 
ber and  other  sonorous  or  elastic  materi- 
als. They  are  then  covered  with  a  rubber 
membrane,  and  on  speaking  to  one  pit 
the  words  can  be  heard  at  the  other  pit. 


Few  people  know  the  origin  of  the 
word  "tip."  It  comes  from  the  old  coffee 
houses,  of  which  Offley's,  Henrietta  street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  London,  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor. At  the  door  of  these  coffee  houses 
was  a  box  made  usually  of  brass,  with  a 
lock  and  key.  It  had  engraved  upon  it 
the  letters  "T.  I.  P."  "To  insure  prompt- 
ness." Customers  as  they  passed  out 
dropped  a  coin  in  for  the  waiters.  Hence 
Ihe  word  "tip." 
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BEST   SELLING   BOOKS  OP   THE   MONTH. 


51EOEL-COOPER  COMPANY'S 
BOOK  DEPARTMENT. 

New  York. 

Eleanor.    Ward. 

An  English  Woman's  Love  Letters. 

Oriental  Rugrs.     Mumford. 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances.    Howells. 

Life  of  Francis  Parkman.    Parnham. 

Napoleon.    Rosebery. 

Elizabeth  and  Her  Qerman  Garden. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.    Crawford. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks.    Allen. 

Military  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.    Cox. 

The  Last  Years  of  the  XIX  Century.    Latimer. 

The  Private  Life  of  Queen  Victoria. 

SIEQEL-COOPER  COMPANY'S 
BOOK  DEPARTMENT. 

Chicago. 

Eleanor.    Ward. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.    Lloyd. 

Ipy  of  Captain  Ribot.    Vald^«. 

Uncanonized.    Potter. 

Idle  Bom.    Chatfield-Taylor. 

Master  Christian.    Corelli. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.    Crawford. 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock.    Page. 

Tommy  and  Grisel.    Barrie. 

Cardinars  Snuff-Boz.    Harland.        '^'^ 

Bben  Holden.    Bacheller. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    Thompson. 

The  be«t  selliag  books  of  the  month  in  the 
following  cities:- 

Boston. 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances.    Howells. 

Napoleon.    Rosebery. 

Eleanor.    Ward. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks.    Allen. 

Life  of  Francis  Parkman.    Fambam. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.    Crawford. 


Philadelphia. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    Thompson. 

Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock.    Page. 

Mantle  of  Elijah.    ZangwilU 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.    Tarkington. 

Eleanor.    Ward. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-3oz.    Harland. 

5t.  Louis. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    Thompson. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.    Lloyd. 

Eleanor.    Ward. 

Home  Folks.    Riley. 

Crittenden.    Foz. 

Bben  Holden.    Bacheller. 

5an  Francisco*  . 

McLonghlin  and  Old  Oregon.    Dye. 

Tommy  and  GrizeU    Barrie. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    Thompson. 

L'Aiglon.    Rostand. 

Eleanor.    Ward. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Boz.    Hiu'land. 

New  Orieans. 


or'. 


Furnace  of  Earth.    Rives. 

Redemption  of  David  Corson.    Goss. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.    Crawford. 

Eleanor.    Ward. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Boz.    Harland. 

The  Old  Gentleman  otthe  Blapk  Stock.    Page. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Eleanor.    Ward. 

In  the  Palace  of  the  King.    Crawford . 

L'Aiglon.    Rostand. 

Bben  Holden.    Baoheller. 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.    Thompson. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.    Lloyd. 


DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF   THE  MONTH'S  BOOKS. 


I'a  Love  Lsttera.  Published  Anony- 
mously. (Donbleday  Page  Co.,  Edition.)  Umo. 
paper.    Publishers'  price,  25  cents. 


the  iBpeMible.    By   Sarah  Grand,   Author  of 

'*Tbe    Heavenly  Twins."    Illustrated  by   A.    I. 

Keller.    Post  8vo.     Ornamented  cloth,  462  pages. 

Publishers'  price,  $1.60. 

In  this  new  novel  Madame  Sarah  Grand  has  written 
a  book  which  rivals  in  originality  and  charm  her  great 
snccess.  **The  Heavenly  Twins."  The  heroine, 
**  Babs ''—otherwise  Miss  Kingconstance  Lorraine— is 
a  pretty  and  markedly  unconventional  voung  aristo- 
crat, with  the  most  naive  ideas  in  regard  to  the  oppo- 
site sez.  Every  one  will  read  *'  Babs  the  Impossible," 
and  discuss  her  possibility  or  impossibility. 

BaUad  Off  the  UBtoooessful.     By    R.    Burton.     16m o. 
paper.    Publishers'  price,  86  cents. 

the  JMarstaM.  By  C.  W.  Gordon  (Ralph 
Connor).  lOmo.  doth.  Publishers'  price,  net,  t6 
cents. 


Boy  I  Knew.  Pour  Dogs,  and  Sobm  More  Dogs  (A). 
By  Lawrence  Hutton,  Author  of  "  Literary  Land- 
marks of  London,"  '*  The  American  Stage,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     Ornamented  cloth,  110  pages,  $l.t6. 

New  Edition. 

The  author  says  in  his  Preface  to  this  charming 
book— «  book  which  appeals  to  the  old  boys  as  well  as 
the  young:  **The  Histories  of  *A  Bov  I  Knew' 
and  the  *  Four  Dofl^s '  are  absolutely  true,  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  nothing  has  been  invented.''  And  later, 
*'  He  was  not  a  very  good  boy,  or  a  very  bad  boy. 
«  *  *  He  was  just  a  boy."  But  this  boy  had  inter- 
esting experiences  about  which  it  is  most  agreeable  to 
read,  else  ha  would  not  have  been  put  in  a  book. 


Bystander  (The).    Or  Leaves  for  the  Lazy,  by  J. 
Sterry.    13mo.  cloth.    Publishers'  price,  $1.60. 


A. 


Cabin  and  Plantatloo  Songs  as  5ang  by  the  Haneton 
Stndents.  By  T.  B.  Fenner,  lOmo.  cloth.  Publish- 
ers' price,  $L86. 
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Bastover  Court  Hoaie.  uy  Henty  B.  Boone  and  Ken* 
neth  Browo.  A  Story  of  Contemporary  Virginia 
Life*  Pott  8vo.  Ornamented  cloth«  81t  pages. 
Pnblithert*  price,  tLSO. 

Per  Byes  That  Weep.    By  S.  Q.  Smith.    (Ideal  Message 

geries.)  limo.  Boards.    Publishers'  price,  tS  cents. 
Net. 
For  bleats  That  Hope.    By  I.  Q.  K.  McClnre.    (Ideal 

Message    Series.)       ISmo.  Boards.       Publishers' 

prioe,  net,  t5  cents. 

Poor  Qreat  Venetlaas.  Giorgone,  Titian,  Tintoretto 
and  II  Veronese.  By  P.  P.  Sterns.  12mo.  cloth. 
Illustrated.    Publishers'  price,  $t.OO. 

Harper's  Offldal  Qolff  Qnlde  lor  1 901 .    Profusely  Illus- 

trated  from  Photographs  of  Pamons  Golfers  and  of 

Golf  Clnb-houses  and  Links.  With  complete  index. 

Large  8vo.    Half     Bound  in   Leather  (Red  and 

Greeo).     Ornamented,    120    pages.       Publishers' 

price,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  Golf  Clubs  of  the 
United  States  giving  all  details  respecting  them  and 
the  best  means  nf  reaching  them.    It  also  covers  cham- 

8ionship  statistics  f  ir  the  past  seven  years,  an  exhaus* 
ive  summary  of  the  events  of  IMM^  and  the  rules  of 
golf,  with  the  rulings  of  the  U.  S.  G.  A. 

HaieO's  Anaoal  f^  1001.  A  Cyclopedia  Record  of 
Men  and  Topics  of  the  Day.  12  mo.  doth.  Pub- 
Ushers'  price,  fl.M. 

Herod:    A  Tragedy.      By  Stephen   Phillips.      12mo. 

cloth.    Publishers'  price,  $1.50. 

"  In  *  Herod,'  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  playwright  first  and  a 
poet  afterwards.  The  poetry  is  snbordinsted  to  the 
action  and  the  anther's  aim  is  at  that  total  impression 
on  which  Matthew  Arnold  so  strenuously  insisted.  The 
olash  of  Herod's  two  motives— his  passion  for  Mari- 
anne and  ^*»  aurderous  hatred  of  her  beloved  brother 
resounds  ta'ef  ully  in  the  very  beginning.  He  struck 
the  youth  down  to  save  his  throne.  Blame  him  for 
nothing  but  a  too  passionate  love."— ThB  AcadBmy. 

.  Historical  Development  of  JModem  Bnrope  Prooi  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Present  Time.  181S— 
1807.  By  C.  M.  Andrews.  8vo.  cloth.  Publishers' 
price,  $8.7  S. 

History  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac: 

Including  that  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.  By  C. 
D.  Rhodes.  12mo.  cloth.  Pablishers'  price,  $1.50, 
net. 

How  to  Get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  so.     By  William 

Blaikie,  author  of  **  Sound   Bodies  for  Our  Boys 

and  Girls."     New  enlarged   edition     from  new 

plates.    With  index.     Illustrated  with  numerous 

portraits.    Post  8\ro.  Ornamented  cloth,  610  pages. 

Publishers'  price,  $1.75. 

The  keynote  to  this  standard  work  upon  physical 
culture  is  found  in  these  sentences  from  the  author's 

f preface:  **Manv  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
n  educating  the  mind  and  the  moral  nature.  But  the 
body  grows  up  all  uneducated,  *  *  *  a  weak, 
shaky  affair"  To  strengthen  the  body  ii  the  object 
for  which  this  admirable  book  was  written.  It  is 
easily  understood  by  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl,  and 
it  is  of  great  value  as  an  instructor  in  the  arc  of  being 
strong  and  well,  even  to  those  in  middle-life. 

In  Sciplo*s  Gardens,  and  other  poems  By  S.  Cole. 
12mo.  cloth.    Publishers'  price,  $1.2a. 

Lady  off  the  Regency  (A).  By  Mrs.  Stepney  Rawson. 
Post  8vo.  Ornamented  cloth,  852  pages.  Publish- 
ers'price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  brilliant  story  of  court  life  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Caroline  and  George  IV.    Several 


historical  personages  appear,  among  them  Mr.  Can- 
ninff  and  Wellington,  but  the  love  tale  and  the 
intrigue  which  render  it  exciting  form  the  chief 
interest  in  this  delightful  noveL 


Last  Years  of  the  XIX  Centar  j.  By  Elisabeth  Wormeley 
Latimer.  8vo.oloth.  Illustrated.  Publishers' price, 
$8.50. 

Laws  of  Sdentflc  Haad-Readlng.    By  W.  G.  Benham. 

8vo.  cloth.      Illustrated    from    life.     Publisher** 

price,  $5.00  net. 

The  author  is  a  successful  business  man  who  bAa 
quitely  and  carefully  studied  palmistry  a^  he  might 
study  economics  or  theology.  By  studyini;  thonsanda 
of  hands  and  tracing  careers  of  their  owners  he  has 
finally  formulated  as  a  science  the  exact  laws  of  nature 
as  written  on  human  hands.  He  deprecates  using  the 
art  of  palmistry  as  a  pa^ttime,  but  thinks  it  should  be 
studied  carefully  to  teach  people  to  know  themselves 
and  choose  vocations  in  accorclance  with  their  natural 
gifts. 

Life  of  the  Bmperor  Prsdcrkk.  By  Margaretha  von 
Poechinger.  Translated  from  the  original  German. 
Introduction  by  Sidney  Whitman.  With  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  the  Bmperor  from  the  painting 
by  Praos  von  Lenbach.  8vo.  Ornamental  cloth, 
uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  474  pages.  Publishers* 
price,  $8.50. 

This  it  an  authoritative  and  sympathetic  life  of  a 
truly  great  man,  Frederick  III.,  father  of  the  present 
Bmperor  of  Germany.  It  is  practically  the  only  life 
dealing  thoroughly  and  fairly  with  one  of  the  most 
romantic  royal  careers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  work  consists  largely  of  letters  and  other 
authentic  documents  from  every  person  of  note  in 
Burope  who  was  conspicuous  during  the  Emperor's 
life,  from  the  letter  from  Goethe  on  the  occasion  of 
Frederick's  birth,  to  the  proclamation  issued  at  his 
death  by  his  son,  the  present  Bmperor.  Monarch s, 
statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  period  are  introduced  in 
this  graphic  work,  many  of  them  speaking  in  the  first 
person,  and  appearing,  therefore,  lifelike  and  real. 

Ltaooln  Uteratare.  A  bibliographical  account  of 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  Dan  Fish.  8vo.  paper.  Publishers'  price* 
$8.85. 

Love  Letters  off  Bismarck  (The).  Illustrated  with  nu- 
merous rare  and  interesting  portraits.  Crown 
8vo.  Ornamented  doth,  nncut  edges,  gilt  top,  4iO 
pages.   Publishers'  price,  $8.00. 

The  inner  life  and  the  domestic  affections  of  a  man 
who  stands,  with  perhaps  two  or  thre«  others,  as  the 
greatest  and  most  virile  of  his  century  cannot  fail  tt> 
excite  a  lively  interest  in  ttae  mind  of  the  public.  Here 
are  the  revelations  of  the  man's  self  in  his  remarkable 
tetters  to  his  fiancee,  later  his  wife— letters  fall  oi 
observations  of  men  and  nature,  of  graceful  touchoh 
of  description  which  surprise  the  reader  who  asso- 
ciates with  Bismarck  only  the  clang  of  iron  and  the 
dry  rustle  of  documents  of  state.  The  devotion  of 
Bismarck's  life  was  given  to  Frflulein  Puttkamer,  and 
to  her  be  made  himself  an  open  book,  which  all  now 
may  read. 

Love  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo  (The).    Illustrated  with 

portraits  of   Victor  Hugo  and  his  fiancee,  Mile. 

Foucher,  etc.     Crown,  8vo.     Ornamented    cloth, 

uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  800  pages.    Publishers'  price, 

$8.00. 

These  are  the  impassioned  love  letters  written  by 
the  great  Frenchman  to  his  fianc4e,  Mile.  Addle 
Foucher,  from  1820  to  1828.  Eloquence  and  the  most 
eager,  fiery  affection  combine  to  make  these  letters 
models  of  emotional  literary  beauty.  The  difficulties 
which  beset  the  ardent  young  Victor  and  the  lovely 
Addle  in  the  obstructions  made  for  them  by  theu- 
parents  and  otherwise,  their  persistent  devotion,  and 
their  eventual  marriage  read  like  a  spontaneonaly 
beautiful  romance. 
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Muacfs  sad  Social  Utages.  By  Mrs.  John  Sherwood, 
author  of  **An  Epistle  to  Posterity,"  etc.  New 
edition.  Copiously  illustrated.  Post  8vo.  Orna- 
mented cloth.    Publishers'  price,  $1.26. 

It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  no  household  is 
complete  without  Mrs.  Sherwood's  engagingr  guide  to 

fooa  manners  and  the  current  customs  of  social  life, 
or  young  people  it  is  a  most  delightful  instructor, 
and  for  their  eiders  a  valuable  reminder  of  what  is 
good  form.  This  new  edition  has  been  re-edited  by 
th^  author,  is  from  new  plates,  and  on  larse  paper, 
And  has  several  new  chapters  on  Modern  Outdoor  Life, 
Aftemooa  Tea,  etc.,  brmging  the  book  quite  up  to 
date. 


Way  Aroand  an  Old  World  (A).  By  Rev.  Francis 
B.  Clark,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  United  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  Lavishly  illustrated  from 
new  and  excellent  photographs.  With  a  specially 
prepared  map,  and  an  English-Russian  glossary. 
Post  ftvo.  Ornamented  cloth,  800  pages.  Pub- 
lishers' price,  $1.50. 

A  delightfully  chatty  and  genial  account  of  a  trip 
over  the  new  all-steam  route  around  the  world  opened 
by  the  completion  of  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
Cfr.  Clark  and  his  party  were  the  first  Americans,  and, 
a«  he  says,  in  all  probability  the  first  foreigners,  to 
encircle  the  world  by  the  new  route.  The  long 
journey  was  begun  early  in  Janaary,  1900,  and  this 
entertaining  volume  describes  the  last  six  weeks  of 
the  trip  over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

North  Anerlcaiif  of  Yesterday.  A  comparative  study 
of  North  American  Indian  life.  By  P.  C.  Dellen- 
baugh.  800  pages.  Cloth,  illustrated.  Publish- 
ers' price,  $4.00»  net. 

The  baMs  of  this  voltmie  is  eight  lectures  given 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  in  1804.  The 
author  went  among  the  Western  tribes  of  Indians  with 
the  second  Colorado  expedition  with  John  Wesley 
Powell,  founder  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
He  treats  the  Indians  as  a  by-gone  race.  The  author 
desires  to  rouse  students  to  collect  material  that  is 
not  obtainable,  but  which  will  shortly  be  gone  forever 
and  to  arouse  a  deeper  public  interest  in  the  gathering 
of  this  material.  His  dissertations  on  the  material 
already  collected  form  an  important  feature  of  his 
book. 

Norton's  Conplete  Itandbook  of  Itavaiui  and  Cuba. 

With  numerous  illusirationst  maps,  etc.     12mo. 
cloth.    Publishers'  price,  $1.86. 

PMl  Pozzjrtop,  or  with  the  Dream  Maker.  By  J.  Hab- 
berton.  New  edition.  lOmo.  cloth.  Publishers* 
price,  SO  cents. 

Plaia  Examination  of  Socialism.  By  Gustavo  Simon- 
son,    limo.  cloth.    Publishers'  price,  $1.00. 

3oiitlflieiitallsts  iTho).  By  Arthur  SUnwood  Pier. 
Author  of  *'The  Pedagogues."  Post  8vo.  '  Oma- 
mentod  cloth,  425  pages.     Publishers'  price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  second  novel  in  the  series  ot  Harper's 
New  American  Novels  by  American  authors.  Its 
acenes  are  laid  in  Boston  and  Missouri.  It  depicts  the 
aocial  adventures  of  a  Western  family  who  aspire  to 
culture  and  wealth.  The  son  goes  through  Harvard, 
but  ho  lacks  the  means  to  fulfil  his  new  ideas  of  living. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Kent,  a  clever  and  ambitious  woman 
^-ono  of  the  best-dra<fn  characters  in  recent  fiction- 
devotes  herself  to  her  children's  welfare,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  interests,  even  places  herself  in  a  very 
questionable  position  which  develops  some  striking 
scenes  in  the  story— as  the  scene  at  the  dinner  where 
aho  paints  her  face,  that  she  may  seem  younger  and 
more  t>eautiful,  and  bribes  the  men  to  vote  for  her 
cause ;  and,  laier,  the  horse-whipping  scene.  Her  son 
farther  involves  himself  by  falling  in  love  with  a 
▼oung  wonmn  of  position  in  Boston,  and  this  fascinat- 
ing love-story  runs  tbronghout  the  book 

Through  all  these  phases  the  novel  is  strongly 
'vrronght  out. 


Sign  of  the  Cross  In  Madagascar,  or  from  Darkness  into 
Ught.  By  J.  J.  Kilpin  Fletcher.  ISmo.  cloth. 
Illustrated.    Publishers'  price,  $1.95. 

Souls  In  Pawn.  A  Story  of  New  York  Life.  By  Mar- 
garet Blake  Robinson.  12mo.  cloth.  Publishers' 
price,  $1.85. 

Vkar  of  WakefleM-  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  New 
edition  with  introduction  and  notes  for  School  use 
by  E.  B.  Hale,  Jr.  lOmo.  paper.  Publishers'  price, 
20  cents. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary,  New  Edition.  New 

Plates  throughout,  25,000 additional  words,  phrases 
and  definitions.  Royal  Quarto,  3364  pages,  6000 
illustrations,  rich  bindings.  Publishers'  prices 
and  styles  of  binding  as  foUowst 


Sheep,  marble  edge, 
Sheep,  marble  edge,  2  volumes, 
Cloth,  8  volumes,        -       -       - 
Half  Turkey,  marble  edge, 
Half  Russia,  marble  edge. 
Pull  Russia,  marble  ed^e,   - 
Full  Russia,  vermilion  edge, 
Turkey  Morocco,  vermilion  edge, 
Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edge,     - 


$10.00 
IS.OO 
10.00 
12.50 
12.60 
15  00 
15.50 
15  50 
18.00 


With  Complete  Reference  Index,  75  cents  per  copy 
extra. 

The  house,  which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the 
interest  of  general  intelligence,  w«is  organized  in  1881 
by  George  and  Charles  Merriam,  under  the  firm  name 
ot  G.  &  C.  Merriam  For  a  number  of  years  ihey  pub- 
lished law  books,  bibles,  and  other  works,  until  the 
death  of  Dr.  Noah  Webster  in  1848,  led  to  the  purchase 
of  his'*  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 

Since  then— during  a  period  of  nearly  siztv  years— 
the  house  has  devoted  its  energies  and  capital  almost 
exclusively,  and  with  marked  succe  <*,  to  the  making 
and  publication  of  dictionarieH  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. No  outlay  h<)S  been  spared  to  attain  the  high- 
est excellence,  and  the  result  is  the  renowned  series  of 
Webster's  dictionaries  which,  in  their  latest  revisions, 
are  universally  accepted  as  authority  wnerever  the 
English  language  is  used. 

The  first  Webster's  '^Unabridged'*— largely  a  con- 
densation into  one  volume  of  Di. •Webster's  edition  01 
1828— was  produced  by  the  Merriams  ii  1807  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goudrich,  who  died  in 
1800.  The  next  revision  was  that  of  1884  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated many  leadmg  scholars.  In  1870  and  1884  various 
supplements  were  added  to  this  w<  rk. 

In  1890  the  famous  *' International "  was  completed 
after  ten  years  of  arduous  labor  by  a  large  corps  of 
competent  scholars  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Noaih 
Porter,  of  Yale  University.  It  immediately  met  with 
a  flattering  reception  and,  notwithstanding  all  com- 
petition, its  sale  has  constantly  increased  from  year 
to  vear. 

Now  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the  present  pub- 
lishers have  caused  this  popular  work  to  be  st.ll 
further  enriched  by  valuable  additions. 

THE  NBW  ADDITION  OP  WBB5TBR*S  INTER- 
NA1I0NAL  DICTIONARY,  just  published,  brings 
Webster  again  abreast  of  the  growth  of  the  language 
and  again  confirms  it  in  its  position  as  the  One  Great 
Standard  Authority.  A  decade  has  passed  since  tho 
International  was  nrst  published  and  the  years  have 
been  full  of  changes  and  growth  in  life  and  knowledge 
and  achievement;  changes  that  have  been  reflected 
in  the  language  and  that  must  now  be  registered  in 
the  dictionary. 

A    SUPPLEMENT   OF  ADDITIONAL  WORDS  has 

therefore  been  added  to  the  International  to  include 
the  thousands  of  new  words  that  have  come  into 
literary  use,  the  old  words  that  have  changed  their 
meanings,  the  obsolete  words  that  have  been  revived. 

THE     SAJHB      IDEALS     AND    PRINCIPLES,     so 

thoroughly  approved  by  experience,  which  wore 
followed  in  the  body  of  the  book,  governed  tho  work 
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•ndthePlDc  Arts  iDr.  Ira  RaolMtl.FrofsHDr olCbera- 
iatry  In  Johns  Uopklai  Ual vanity  :  Hod.  I).  J.  Brewer, 
Auoclste  Jnatica  ot  the  United  Statee  Sjprcmf 
Conn:  Prol.  K,  H.  Cblitanden,  Ulrector  of  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  Yale  Universit; ;  Prof.  Q.  K.  Gilbert. 
of  the  Uolted  Stkies  Geologic  Survav  ;  E.  &  Sbcldnn, 
Profauor  ot  Romance  Philolony  ia  Harvard  Unlve:^ 
ttiy,  etc.,  etc.;  all  eminent  In  their  reipectiva  drpart- 
manti.  ThaM  (iMClalUtl  nut  only  prepared  the 
deflnitloDB  ol  Ihalr  wordi  but  alio  reviled  them  la 
typa-wricien  mauuacHpt  and  again  In  proofa. 


IN  ADDITION  t< 


AS  BDITOR-IN-CHIBP  waa  W.  T.  Harrii,  Pb.  D.,  L. 
L.  U.,  United  iitatea  Commlulonar  of  Bdacatlon.  who 
not  only  gave  hit  jndRmentand  atndytothe  perfect- 
ing ot  the  main  amllnaa  of  the  work,  bnt  olotely 
rerlaed  the  whole  Supplement  line  by  line,  flnt  la  the 
oopy  and  as^ln  ia  the  proof. 
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Dollar 


MEDICATED  ARSENIC  COMPLEXION  SOAP,  aol- 
ficient  for  SIXTY  DAYS'  daily  tnatmaot. 

But  ire  will  do  (till  batier  (or  ■ufteren  fnim  long- 
Manding  ikin  dlaeaaea  and  complexion  blemiibea.  Though 
when  tiealed  by  Iheae  World- Kamout  Remedlea,  PlS- 
PLBS,  FKBCKLB5,  WRINKLES,  BLACKHEADS, 
MOTH  ANO  LIVER  PATCHES,  on  orundertheakin, 
TAN,  YELLOW  and  MUDDY  SKIN,  ripidlydiuppear, 
mom  of  them  within  a  week,  nearli  all  within  a  montli.Tat 
If  THE  WORST  COMPLEXION  li  not  nude  PER- 
FECTLY YOUTHFUL,  CLEAR  and  BRILLIANTLY 
LOVELY  wiihin  aiily  (Java,  wa  wi  1  caciioue  loaupplf 
tbe  Wafen  and  Soapalthii'EXTHBMeLYlowdollar rate. 
till  a  CLEAR.  LOVELY  compkiion  ia  obtained  and  aU 
blemiabea  have  diuppeared.  WHY  ARE  WE  ABLE  TO 
HAKE  THIS  UNPARALLELED  OFFERr  BBCAUSB 

--    -     d  out  not  leia  than  W.OOO  package*  of  Dr- 

Anenic  Walenand  Fould'aAnenlcSoap, 

. .  mar  taliifiedladie*,  who  will  certainly 

each  and  all  enlhuiiailically  recommenduiloiheir  irlenda. 
We  will  cenalaly  aell  tiilf^a  miUioo  pickageiofourcsB- 
pleiion  remediea  AT   FULL  RATBS,  through  their  io. 


unpbeira  Si 


Voa  can  beshi  now*  >nd  have  yoar 
complexloii  nude  perfectly  clear,  rosy  and 
tnuuparent,  for  one  dollar  only,  for  «lxty 
days'  treatment. 

THAT  MEANS,  that  for  tbe  merely  nominal  >um  of 
ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  all  but  eive  away  an  ample  aupply 
of  DR.  CAMPBELL'S  WORLD-FAMOUS  SAFE 
ARSENIC   COMPLEXION  WAFERS  RDd    FOULD'5 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  DCLLAR  OFFER 
.    ONE  DOLLAR  FOR* 


n.  B.  POULO, 
RooBi  »>,  114  Sl^rtb  Ave.,Nnr  Ysffc. 
SOLD  BY  DRUOaiSIS  EVERYWHBRB. 


FREE  niU.  TIEITKiT  ^  SS^  '^.^SS^ 

MORPHIKK.  LAVDANlMaDduthardTuihablu.  Bannleea; pato- 
leaa.  Ocntalns Oreat  Vital  Prlnilple  harelotora  unknown.  Retnfi- 
torvriaea  goUdtad.  Oonfldentlal  rorreapondeuoe  Inylted  IRsn  aO, 
aapeiJally  phyalelana.    Woaak  cloiwat  inTeaamllon.  ^ 

at:   JAIMEH   80VIETV,  1  SI  Browlway,  New  Xotk  Oty.  K  Y. 
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THE     MOST    IN    aUANTITV    ANO    THE     BEST    IN    OUAUTV    ON    THE     MARKET. 

a  sale  in  our  BIO  STORE.         -         Sixth  Avenue,  i8th  and  19th  StreeU,  New  VoA. 
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I  American  Tea  Growers.  | 

By  WELDON  FAWCETT. 

The  century  which  has  recently  been  new  preventative  is  found  in  the  fact  tliat 
ushered  into  existence  will  see  an  addition  long  ere  tlie  present  cycle  of  a  hundred 
to  the 'already  long  list  of  reasons  why      years  is  rounded  out,  Uncle  Sam  will,  in 


TKA    PLANTATION. 


there  can  never  be  a  repetition  of  that  fa-  all  probability,  be  producing  within  his 
mous  "Boston  tea  party"  which  helped  to  domain  sufficient  tea  leaves  for  all  the 
bring  on  the  Revolutionary  War.     This      soothing  beverage  which  his  people  can 
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possibly  drink,  and  mayhap  will  have  some 
to  spare  to  his  brethren  across  the  sea. 

That  this  will  be  a  highly  desirable  con- 
summation must  be  appreciated  even  by 
the  person  who  never  sipped  a  cup  of  tea 
in  his  life.  For  one  thing,  it  will  enable 
the  poorer  classes  to  obtain  good  tea  at 
lower  prices,  and  for  another  it  will  keep 
in  the  coffers  of  the  American  people  a 


Ceylon,  several  middlemen  and  agents, 
and  the  vessel  owners  who  carry  the  pre- 
cious product  to  market. 

The  best  feature  of  the  new  era  which 
is  coming,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  finer  tea  can  be  grown  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  Orient.  This  has  been 
conclusively  proven  by  some  interesting 
experiments  which  the  United  States  De- 


TEA   GARDEN,    PINEUURST,   S.    C. 


fortune,  amounting  to  many  million  dol- 
lars annually,  which  now  goes  to  feed  and 
clothe  men  and  women  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  Under  present  conditions 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  consumes  about  twenty-cents' 
worth  of  tea  each  twelvemonth,  and  the 
immense  aggregate  sum  is  divided  be- 
tween the  tea  growers  in  China,  Japan  and 


partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  con- 
ducting during  the  past  few  years  at  the 
pioneer  tea  plantation  established  in  the 
New  World. 

As  soon  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
became  convinced  that  tea  culture  in  the 
South  was  not  only  practicable  but  might 
be  made  profitable  as  well,  he  arranged  for 
the  institution  of  an  experimental  planta- 
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tion  in  South  Carolina.  The  site  selected 
has  proven  a  most  admirable  one.  Fine- 
hurst,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  about 
seven  hundred  acres  of  beautiful  rolling 
country  thickly  strewn  with,  wood-lands. 
About  fifty  acres  of  the  splendid  estate 
were  transformed  into  tea  gardens,  and 
this  apportionment  has  gradually  been  ex- 


At  first  the  little  immigrants  did  not  ap- 
pear to  take  kindly  to  the  foreign  clime, 
and  the  investigators  became  so  discour- 
aged that  they  were  well  nigh  ready  to 
give  up  die  experiment,  when,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  fate  smiled,  with  the  result 
that  these  American  tea  gardens  now  con- 
tain thousands  of  bushes,  each  composed 


TEA   GARDEN. 


tended.  The  tiny  seeds  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  Far  East  were  left  to 
repose  in  earthy  beds,  prepared  and  sweet- 
ened with  all  the  care  which  could  possi- 
bly be  bestowed  upon  a  couch  of  soil.  Di- 
minutive shades  were  even  provided  to 
screen  these  babies  of  the  plant  world 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  then  the 
tea  planters  anxiously  awaited  results. 


of  many  separate  stems.  Better  still,  the 
practical  side  of  the  enterprise  has  com- 
menced to  make  a  favorable  showing; 
The  yield  of  the  plantation  is  increased  by 
one-eighth  each  year  and  the  tea  produced 
is  so  vastly  superior  to  the  black  tea  which 
conies  over  the  ocean  that  it  sells  for  a 
dollar  a  pound,  or  three  or  four  times  as 
much  as  the  importations  from  China  or 
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Japan,  and  thus  nets  the  government  a 
very  handsome  profit  on  its  investment. 

But  because  the  tea  which  has  thus  far 
been  produced  in  Dixie  has  sold  for  three 
or  four  times  the  price  of  the  crisp  leaves 
which  have  been  carried  half  way  round 


acre  in  a  plantation.  The  tea  can  be 
grown  and  put  on  the  market  at  fifteen 
cents  per  pound.  Thus  if  the  shop  keep- 
ers sell  this  superior  grade  of  tea  at  the 
same  prices  that  are  now  charged  for  the 
inferior  imported  teas,  they  will  almost 
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the  world,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  argument  regarding  the  ultimate 
cheapness  of  American  tea  is  without 
foimdation.  The  government  officials 
have  demonstrated  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  four  hundred  pounds  of  tea 
<;an  be  counted  upon  as  the  yield  of  each 


double  their  money,  and  presumably  some 
of  them  will  be  satisfied  with  less  profit 
than  this  when  competition  becomes  fierce.' 
The  tlnited  States  government  is  now 
planning  to  distribute  tea  plants  free  to  all 
Southern  colleges  that  will  agree  to  assist 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  estab- 
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lishing  tea  gardens  on  their  land.    Special      Gulf  States  for  tea  culture,  experiments 
scientific  agents  are  being  sent  out  to  give      will  be  conducted   in  Tennessee,   North 
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advice,  and  after  a  thorough  investigation      Carolina,    Arkansas,    Indian    Territory, 
has  been  made  of  the  possibilities  of  the      Oklahoma  Territory,  Missouri  and  other 
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border  States.  Climatic  conditions,  rain- 
fall and  soil  must,  however,  all  be  favora- 
ble to  conduce  to  successful  tea  culture, 
and  the  American  tea  growers  have  al- 
ready discovered  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  propagate  the  plants  where  the  winter 
temperature  is  lower  than  15  degrees 
above  zero.  An  average  of  an  inch  of 
rainfall  every  week  in  the  year  is  also  es- 


in  each  some  particular  variety  is  carefully 
nursed  under  special  treatment.  Thus  the 
visitor  to  this  romantic  nook  in  South 
Carolina  may  see,  growing  side  by  side, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Ceylonese  and  Ameri- 
can tea.  The  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  tea  yielded  by  a  single  bush  presents  as 
wide  a  range  in  the  case  of  the  different 
varieties  as  is  the  case  in  the  Orient,  where 
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sential,  although  it  is  hoped  to  overcome 
this  necessity  by  means  of  irrigation. 

One  of  the  most  tedious  tasks  which 
has  confronted  the  pioneer  tea  growers 
has  been  that  of  determining  what  species 
of  tea  plants  give  the  best  results  when 
transplanted  to  this  continenL  In  order 
to  demonstrate  this  a  number  of  minia- 
ture tea  gardens  have  been  provided,  and 


the  product  varies  from  one  ounce  from 
each  bush  in  Japan,  to  eight  or  ten  ounces 
from  the  average  bush  in  India  and  Cey- 
lon. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  puzzled 
the  American  tea  planters  not  a  little  is 
that  of  securing  helpers  at  wages  low 
enough  to  enable  competition  with  the 
ridiculously  cheap  labor  of  the  Mongo- 
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lians.  Machinery  now  does  much  of  the 
work  of  preparing  the  tea  for  the  market, 
but  the  leaves  must  be  picked  by  hand,  and 
with  all  the  economy  that  can  be  exercised 
it  costs  just  about  eight  times  as  much  to 
secure  the  harvesting  of  a  pound  of  tea  in 
South  Carolina  as  it  does  in  Asia,  Even 
as  it  is  the  cost  would  be  greater  had  not 
the  projectors  of  this  initial  tea  planta- 


careful  in  the  selection  of  the  leaves  than 
their  rivals  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world.  About  three  days  is  required  for 
the  force  of  pickers  to  make  the  rounds  of 
the  gardens,  and  this  must  be  done  every 
ten  days,  or  about  a  score  of  times  during 
the  season. 

An  expert  pickaninny  can  gather  any- 
where from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  fresh 
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tion  happily  hit  upon  the  plan  of  employ- 
ing colored  school  children  as  pickers. 

A  school  house  is  maintained  on  the 
plantation,  and  in  the  intervals  between 
learning  to  read  and  write  the  youngsters 
are  taught  how  to  pick  tea.  None  of  these 
juvenile  toilers  can  approach  in  rapidity 
the  records  of  the  expert  pickers  of  Asia, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  far  more 


leaf  a  day.  Some  of  the  little  pickers 
earn  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  day,  but  the 
majority  do  not  receive  more  than  twenty 
or  thirty  cents.  At  the  same  time,  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  other  officials  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  subject,  believe  that  the  tea 
industry  holds  wonderful  possibilities  for 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  col- 
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ored  people  of  the  South.  It  will  not  onl) 
keep  the  children  employed  and  tend  to 
teach  them  frugality  and  thrift,  since  pay- 
ment is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  work  performed,  but  will  give  them 
that  slight  education  the  lack  of  which 
has  heretofore  proven  the  greatest  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  the  race. 

The  method  of  procedure  after  the  tea 


of  two  processes.  In  the  one  the  tiny  oil 
cells  in  the  leaf  are  broken  and  the  con- 
tents extracted  by  hot  water,  while  by  the 
other  tile  leaves  are  once  more  dried 
thoroughly. 

The  product  of  such  a  method  of  hand- 
ling is  the  green  tea  of  commerce.  If  it  is 
desired  to  produce  black  tea,  two  addition- 
al stages  of  evolution  must  be  introduced 
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leaves  have  been  picked  is  not  a  very  in- 
tricate one.  The  crisp  leaves  are  gath- 
ered, as  plucked,  into  Swiss  trout  baskets, 
where  they  are  permitted  to  lie  as  loosely 
as  possible  lest  they  become  heated.  Each 
basketful,  as  it  is  brought  into  the  factory, 
is  carefully  examined,  and  after  being 
weighed  is  spread  to  dry  in  a  cool,  clean 
place.     Tea  manufacture  proper  consists 


—the  withering,  or  preparation  of  the  leaf 
for  rolling,  and  oxidation,  which  involves 
certain  chemical  changes.  To  such  an 
extent  has  mechanical  genius  entered  the 
field  of  tea  production,  that  the  black  tea 
secured  at  Pinehurst  may  now  fairly  be 
said  to  be  largely  machine  made.  The 
sifting,  rolling,  oxidation  and  firing  are  all 
done  by  mechanical  process.    A  phase  of 
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the  handling  of  the  tea  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican growers  have  exercised  exceptional 
care  is  found  in  the  curing  of  the  leaf. 
No  direct  sunlight  is  allowed  to  strike  the 
leaves,  either  when  they  are  being  with- 
ered or  during  the  process  of  final  dry- 
ing. 
The  possibilities  of  tea  culture  in  this 


taken  the  initiative  in  tea  culture,  it  is  with 
the  idea  of  interesting  private  capital  in 
the  field,  and  that  this  object  is  being  ac- 
complished is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
several  companies,  with  capital  ranging 
from  $50,000  to  $100,000  each,  have  re- 
cently been  formed  to  engage  in  the  in- 
dustry.   There  is  no  doubt  that  adequate 
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country  would  seem  to  be  almost  infinite. 
Not  only  may  the  standard  grades  be 
raised  in  quantities,  but  it  is  believed  to 
be  possible  to  produce  some  of  those  mar- 
velous teas  known  only  to  dwellers  in  the 
Orient,  for  the  reason  that  no  means  has 
ever  been  devised  to  successfully  trans- 
port them  to  this  country. 

Although  the  national  government  has 


financial  resources  are  required  for  suc- 
cessful tea  cultivation.  It  costs  upwards 
of  fifty  dollars  an  acre  to  set  out  and  raise 
the  tea  plants,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
must  be  expended  for  a  factory  in  addition 
to  the  constant  outlay  for  labor.  A  tea 
garden,  when  once  established,  however, 
represents  an  institution  that  will  stand 
for  centuries. 


By  H.  ALLEN  TUPPER,  Jr^  D.  D. 


The  locality  of  Ober-Ammergau  adds 
much  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  Passion 
Play.  The  little  village  nestles  in  a  pic- 
turesque valley,  almost  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps;  toward  the  east 
scores  of  streams  take  their  courses  in  the 
direction  of  Munich ;  and  the  clear,  rapid 
Anuner  runs  through  the  town  toward  the 
Planer  See.     From  a  long  distance  can  be 


ing  hills  and  houses,  and  which  looks  like 
a  gigantic  sentinel  guarding  the  entrance 
to  the  valley.  After  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  it  is 
a  benediction  to  rest  for  a  while  among 
these  quiet  mountaineers,  who  seem  to  be 
untouched  by  the  baneful  influences  of  the 
outside  world.  The  little  community  pos- 
sesses the  simplest   form  of  democratic 


seen  the  white  walls  of  the  village,  with 
their  green  window-shutters,  and  the 
mosque-like  minaret  of  the  church,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  front  of 
which  was  performed  the  play  during 
many  years.  But  as  you  approach  Ober- 
Aramergau  nothing  is  as  attractive  and 
impressive  as  the  lofty  Kofel  crag,  which 
rises  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  neighbor- 


government.  A  burgomaster  is  elected 
by  a  popular  vote,  but  the  government  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  householders. 
Among  the  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants 
of  the  village  there  is  found  no  one  who 
is  wealthy  {in  the  American  sense  of  the 
word) ;  but  the  poorest  have  three  acres 
and  the  richest  own  not  more  than  sixty. 
At  the  sunset  hour  the  village  is  filled  with 
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the  music  of  bells.  Not  only  from  the 
church-tower  do  these  sweet  notes  float 
out  upon  the  hills  and  valleys,  but  from 
near  and  far  can  be  heard  the  tinkling 
of  t: 

COW! 


tradesmen  and  wood-carvers  in  the  shops, 
going  about  their  daily  duties,  may  be 
seen  those  who,  on  to-morrow,  are  to  im- 


But 
terei 
Is  it 
thesi 
fron 
snin] 
theit 
enab 


tonish  the  world  by  a  wonderful  dramatic 
performance  ?  The  explanation  is  not 
difficult  to  reach.  To  the  world  the  Pas- 
sion Play  occurs  once  in  ten  years ;  but  the 
actors,  who  then  appear  in  public,  live, 
day  by  day,  lives  that  prepare  them  as  no 
other  school  could  for  the  portrayal  of  the 
characters  they  assume.  Among  the  peas- 
ants in  the  fields,  among  the  maids  and 
porters  in  the  boarding-houses,  among  the 
waiters  in  the  restaurants  and  among  the 


personate  the  greatest  characters  and  sd 
forth  the  grandest  events  of  all  history, 
before  an  audience  of  four  thousand  per- 
sons, gathered  from  every  part  of  the 
civilized  globe.  Without  doubt,  there  is 
here  to  be  found  much  native  talent ;  but 
if  we  would  reach  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  performance, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  we  must 
take  into  account  also  the  reverential  spirit 
that  pervades  this  mountain  town,  the  in- 
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sion  of  one  hour  and  a  half.     The  theatre, 
which  is  built  in  a  meadow  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  was  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community,  each  burgher 
being  liable  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
$50,000,  the  cost  of  the  building.     The 
sky  is  the  only  covering  above  the  stage ; 
the  seats  for  the  audience  are  covered  by 
a  roof  supported  by  six  great  arches  of 
iron,  each  having  a  span  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  and  reaching  a  height  of 
sixty-five  feet.     Fourteen  doors  lead  into 
ihp  hiillrliniT   and  fmm  thp  sinning  seats  a 
Dm  every 
play  does 
our  Lord 
t  also  the 
E  the  Old 
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of  the  play  is  carried  out ;  "The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Passion  is  arranged 
and  performed  on  the  basis  of  the 
entire  Scriptures."  The  typical  ta- 
bleaux and  the  scenes  are  made  more 
impressive  by  the  singing  in  part  and 
in  chorus  of  a  choir  of  "Guardian 
Angels;"  and  after  the  recitation  of 
verses  by  the  choragus,  the  great 
chorus  bursts  forth  into  song,  accom- 
panied by  a  concealed  orchestra.  The 
singers  now  move  back  so  as  to  re- 
veal the  tableau ;  the  curtain  falls  and 
they  resume  their  places  in  the  front 
of  the  stage  and  the  singing  contin- 
ues, and  as  they  finish  half  of  them 
withdraw  to  the  right,  half  to  the  left, 
and  the  play  begins.  The  most  brill- 
iant Oriental  colors  are  displayed  in 
the  costumes  of  the  chorus.  As  de- 
scribed by  another:  "From  the  chora- 
gus in  bright  scarlet,  all  wear  coro- 
nets, with  the  cross  in  the  centre,  and 
are  dressed  in  white  under-tunics, 
with  golden  edging,  in  leather  san- 
dals and  stockings  of  the  same  color 


as  the  robes  which  fall  from  their  shoulders. 
These  robes,  held  in  place  by  gold-decorated 
cords  and  tassels  round  the  breast  and  round 
the  waist,  are  arranged  very  artistically,  and 
produce  a  brilliant  effect,  especially  when  the 
wearers  are  leaving  the  stage."  Immediately 
hefore  and  after  the  crucifixion  the  brilliant 
roljes  are  exchanged  for  black,  and  the  bright 
dress  is  resumed  when  the  play  doses  with  the 
triumph  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  glorv-  of 
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the  Ascension.  The  play  consists  of  eigh- 
teen acts,  not  including  the  tableaux, 
which  are  presented  in  the  following  or- 
der: The  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem, 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  leave-taking  at  Beth- 
any; the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem;  the 
Last  Supper ;  Judas,  the  traitor ;  in  Geth- 
semane;  Jesus  before  Annas;  Jesus  before 
Caiaphas;  the  despair  of  Judas;  Christ 
before  Pilate ;  Christ  before  Herod ;  Christ 
scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns; 
Christ  condemned  to  death;  the  way  of 
the  cross;  the  crucifixion;  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  the  ascension.  Six  hundred  and 
eighty-five  persons  are  engaged  in  the 
performance,  of  whom  fifty  are  women 
and  two  hundred  children;  but  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  take  prominent 
part.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Anton  I^ng,  a  potter  by  trade,  took  the 
part  of  Christ,  and  Anna  Plunger,  a  post- 
man's daughter,  represented  the  charac- 
ter of  Mary.  The  portrayal  of  these 
characters  was,  generally,  true  to  the 
Biblical  record,  with  the  exception  of 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus, 
who  was  presented  as  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  most  brilliant  and  effective  tableaux 
were:  The  expulsion  from  Paradise;  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac;  Joseph  sold  by  his 
brethren;  the  brazen  serpent;  Samson 
avenging  himself  on  the  Philistines;  the 
rejection  of  Vashti ;  the  lament  of  the 
♦The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  used  by 


bride;  the  departing  of  Tobias,  and  the 
adoration  of  the  cross.  A  deep  solemnity, 
rising  sometimes  to  intensity  of  interest 
that  is  painful,  pervades  the  vast  audience 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
play.  The  singing  is  good  and  the  acting 
is,  at  times,  thrillingly  realistic.  Joham 
Zwinke,  in  the  character  of  Judas,  shows 
marvellous  artistic  talent,  and  I  think  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  most  gifted  actor  in  the  play.  The  de- 
spair of  Judas  is  acted  with  consummate 
skill;  the  frenzy  of  the  traitor  becomes 
pitiful,  and  when  the  bitter  remorse  of  the 
conscience-stricken  man  drives  him  to 
self-destruction  the  scene  reaches  a  strik- 
ing climax.  A  storm  in  the  afternoon 
added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  closing 
acts.  The  sun  was  overshadowed  by  a 
dark  cloud ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the 
hail  beat  down  upon  the  stage ;  the  thun- 
der rolled  and  crashed  above  us;  and  as 
the  quick  flashes  of  lightning  lit  the  sky 
the  curtain  was  drawn  and  there  was  pic- 
tured before  us  the  redemptive  sacrifice  of 
the  holiest  among  the  holy  and  the  mighti- 
est among  the  mighty  who  died  that  man 
might  live.  Before  me  is  a  strong  man 
who  wipes  from  his  cheek  a  burning  tear ; 
and  no  one  in  the  great  congregation  is 
unmoved.  Elsewhere  the  Passion  Play 
would  be  sacrilegious ;  here  at  Ober-Am- 
mergau  it  is  an  inspiration. 
t  he  courtesy  of  the  "Metropolitan  Magazine." 


THE  ANNUAL  SENTENCE. 
By  Carolyn  Wells. 

Society  in  wig  and  gown 

Sat  in  the  judge's  place, 
The  sternest  kind  of  legal  frown 

Upon  her  charming  face. 
She  sadly  shook  her  pretty  head : 

"On  account  of  their  wicked  ways, 
The  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil/'  she  said, 

"Are  sentenced  for  forty  days!" 
From  "Idle  Idyls."  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. ) 
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Japan — Again. 


By  ROBERT  STUART  MACARTHUR. 

NiKKO,  all  persons  who  have  ever  been  lines  of  grand  old  cryptomeria,  Japanese 
in  Japan  will  admit,  is  one  of  the  most  cedar  trees.  These  extend  for  many- 
beautiful  cities  in  that  beautiful  country,  miles  and  are  a  marked  feature  of  the 
The  journey  was  made  from  Yokohama  to  vicinity.     They   are   well   known   to   all 


CRYPTOMERIA   TREES — THE   JAPANESE    CEDAR. 


Nikko  in  company  with  a  number  of 
Americans,  who  are  prominent  in  mission- 
ary work  and  in  various  kinds  of  trade  in 
Japan.  On  the  branch  road  to  Nikko  we 
were  near  the  smoking  summit  of  Nasu- 
noyama,  then  come  the  Nikko  mountains; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  highway  are  the 


travelers  in  Japan  for  their  stateliness  and 
manifold  forms  of  beauty. 

The  town  of  Nikko  consists  of  one  long 
street  of  typical  country  Japanese  houses, 
weather-beaten,  moss-covered,  low  and 
open  to  the  street.  At  the  Nikko  hotel 
Rev.  Dr.  Guido  F.  Verbeck  was  met.     At 
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iliat  time  he  had  been  thirty-six  years  a 
missionary  in  Japan.  Since  that  visit  he 
lias  "joined  the  majority,"  his  beautiful 
work  on  earth  being  finished.  Bom  in 
Holland,  and  for  a  time  a  resident  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  long  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  Japan.  He  was 
master  of  the  Dutch,  French,  German, 
EngHsh,  Japanese  and  still  other  lan- 
guages. He  had  received  the  "Third 
Cla.ss  Decoration  of  the  Rising  Sun"  be- 


This  proverb,  when  translated,  means 
"Do  not  say  magnificent  till  you  have  seen 
Nikko."  The  town  itself  is  simply  long 
rows  of  low  and  for  the  most  part  unat- 
tractive houses,  but  the  great  trees,  the 
hills,  the  stream,  the  bridge  and  the  tem- 
ples combine  to  make  a  picture  so  superb 
as  almost  to  justify  the  extravagant  pro- 
verb. Nikko  has  been  a  sacred  place  from 
time  immemorial ;  but  its  adoption  as  the 
burial  place  of  the  early  shoguns  of  the 


cause  of  his  excellent  services  to  the  Jap- 
anese Government.  Delightful  were  the 
days  spent  in  company  with  Dr.  Verbeck 
and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett,  of  Yokohama. 
We  walked  under  the  great  mountains 
and  noble  trees  and  beside  the  rippling 
waters  at  Nikko.  This  writer  has  most 
pleasant  memories  of  his  visit  to  Nikko 
and  of  the  long  walks  and  talks  at  this 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  town. 

There  is  a  Japanese  proverb,  "Nikko 
wo  minai  ucki  iva,  'Kekko'  to  iu  na." 


Yokugawa  line  gave  it  its  chief  historic 
significance  and  its  present  importance. 
There  are  no  other  temples  in  Japan  at  all 
comparable  to  those  of  Nikko.  They  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Nature  has 
combined  with  art  in  making  the  place 
uniquely  picturesque.  The  first  Buddhist 
temple  was  built  in  767  by  the  great  saint, 
Shodo  Shonin.  Of  no  saint  in  the  Roman 
categories  are  more  miraculous  stories 
told.  He  found  the  place  as  the  result  of 
a  dream.     Later  the  name  of  the  hills  was 
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changed  to  Nikkosan,  "Mountains  of  the 
Sun's  Brightness,"'  and  then  storms  ceased 
and  peace  reigned.  There  is  really  a  sort 
of  religious  air  about  Nikko ;  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  grounds  is  calm,  hushed,' 
dreamlike.  No  wonder  that  pilgrims, 
scholars,  artists  and  tourists  love  to  abide 
under  the  shadow  of  these  great  trees  and 
in  the  companionship  of  these  noble  hills. 


grims  twice  a  year.  Common  mortals 
cross  the  stream  on  a  bridge  about  one 
hundred  feet  below.  This  bridge  per- 
fectly suited  our  modest  ambitions.  It 
was  proposed  to  General  Grant,  when  on 
his  visit  to  Japan,  that  the  sacred  bridge 
be  thrown  open  to  him,  but  he  declined  the 
offer  with  thanks  and  crossed  on  the  lower 
bridge. 


SHOGUNS     BRIDGE,   NIKKO. 


The  Mi-Hashi,  or  sacred  bridge,  is  an 
object  of  special  interest.  It  is  of  red  lac- 
quer, and  the  contrast  with  the  deep  green 
of  the  cryptomerias  on  the  opposite  bank 
is  very  fine.  The  bridge  was  built  origi- 
nally in  1638.  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
spot  where  Shodo  Shonin,  of  alliterative 
name  and  traditional  and  superstitious 
fame,  crossed  the  stream.  It  was  long 
closed  to  all  except  the  shoguns  and  pil- 


The  tomb  of  the  great  leyasu  crowns 
the  temple  height.  The  body  was  brought 
here  in  1817,  imperial  envoys,  priests,  dai- 
mios,  captains  and  nobles  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony.  leyasu  was  deified  by  a 
decree  of  the  Mikado  under  a  name  mean- 
ing "Light  of  the  East,  great  incarnation 
of  Buddha."  Massive  granite  torii,  the 
symbol  of  Shintoism.  mark  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds. 
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But  time  and  space  fail  to  tell  of  the 
iiiagnificetit  bronze  lanterns,  the  cistern 
for  holy  water,  the  bronze  candelabrum 
presented  by  the  King  of  Loo-Choo  and 
that  presented  by  Holland;  of  the  five- 
storied  pagoda,  graceful  and  lofty ;  of  the 
tree  guarded  by  the  stone  railing,  the  very 
shrines,  of  bell  towers,  rich  carvings,  hor- 
rid ogres,  superb  decorations  almost  rival- 


trees,  and  arc  they  not  all  described  at 
length  in  elaborate  books  on  Japan  ? 

A  little  time  was  spent  in  the  mountain 
resort  named  Karuizawa.  This  is  a  popu- 
lar resort  for  missionaries  and  others  not 
only  in  Japan  but  in  Corea,  China  and 
even  in  India.  On  the  way  to  this  place 
the  tourist  sees  that  women  have  a  hard 
time  in  Japan.     Many  of  them  are  per- 


TEMPLfc:    KlUST-  SIR 


ing  those  of  the  Alhambra  at  Granada :  of 
the  sleeping  cat  over  which  Japanese 
priests  become  mysteriously  and  stupidly 
enthusiastic ;  of  the  fabulous  beasts  and 
the  impossible  men  in  niches;  of  the  silly 
old  woman,  a  dancing  priestess,  who  for  a 
few  small  coins  would  execute  gyrations 
worthy  of  an  Egyptian  dervish,  and  of 
niany  other  things  quaint  and  queer.  Are 
they  not  all  to  be  seen  under  those  grand 


forming  extremely  hard  work  in  the  rice 
fields,  in  making  ditches,  in  driving  to  the 
markets  and  in  other  kinds  of  severe  toil. 
JK  nation's  treatment  of  its  women  is  one 
of  the  best  proofs  of  its  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  judged  from  this  standard  Japan 
has  far  to  travel  yet  before  it  can  come  up 
to  American  civilization.  We  slowly 
climbed  the  mountains,  going  through 
many  tunnels — by  the  way,  the  Japs  have 
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adopte<l  the  word  tunnel — and  finally  we 
reached  the  station.  Here  we  met  many 
friends  from  New  York  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  many  mis- 
sion workers  from  all  parts  of  Japan  and 
from  many  other  countries  in  the  Orient. 
Notwithstanding  the  terrific  rainstorms 
which  we  experienced  in  this  mountain 
resort,  very  restful  and  altogether  charm- 
ing were  the  days  spent  there. 


was  then  thrown  open  to  foreigners  in 
1868,  but  they  are  restricted  in  their  resi- 
dence to  the  district  known  as  the  tsukiji, 
or  "reclaimed  land." 

Tokyo  is  a  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances. It  covers  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  square  miles,  contains  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  houses,  such  as 
they  are;  three  thousand  two  hundred 
temples,  such  as  they  are  also ;  and,  includ- 


SACRliU   TREES. 


A  glimpse  was  had  later  of  Tokyo. 
Tokyo  means  "the  eastern  capital."  It  is 
comparatively  a  modem  city.  When  the 
new  regime  began  in  1868  it  was  called 
Yeddo.  In  the  time  of  the  shogunate,  cer- 
tain officials  were  obliged  to  live  in  Yeddo 
six  months  each  year,  and  in  times  of  war 
their  families  were  sent  there  as  pledges 
of  loyalty  to  the  shogun.  When  the  Mi- 
kado went  there  from  Kyoto  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  shogun's  castle.     The  city 


ing  the  metropolitan  district,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand, 
but  the  city  proper  has  fewer  than  one 
million. 

It  is  a  disappointing  city.  One  grows 
insufferably  weary  of  its  interminable 
rows  of  low,  weather-beaten  houses,  many 
of  them  no  better  than  the  squatters' 
homes  in  New  York,  which  we  call  shan- 
ties. Men  like  Percival  Lowell  and  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  are,  in  their  painfully  ex- 
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travagant  descriptions  of  Japan,  the  ene- 
mies of  Japan.  The  former's  description 
of  the  Ginza,  3  very  decent  street  for  a 
Japanese  city,  is  simply  ridiculous.  A 
visit  to  its  shops,  which  he  describes  as  so 


attention  of  the  god;  they  chewed  bits  of 
paper  and  threw  them  at  the.  wire  screen. 
If  one  out  of  the  three  went  through  and 
hit  the  hideous  image  the  prayer  was  an- 
swered.    We  saw  worshippers  rub  their 


MONUMENT   TO   lEYASU,    THE    FIRST    SHOGUN,    NIKKO. 


attractive,  makes  both  him  and  them  lu- 
dicrous. 

Of  course  we  made  a  visit  to  Asakusa, 
now  a  part  of  Tokyo.  Here  we  saw 
heathenism  fully  illustrated.  Worship- 
pers were  coming  and  going  in  a  constant 
stream.     They  rang  a  bell  to  attract  the 


hands  on  another  hideous  image  and  th^ 
rub  them  on  the  part  of  their  own  body 
where  there  was  a  pain.  The  image's 
nose  was  all  rubbed  away  by  the  process. 
In  the  yard  there  was  a  sacred  horse,  kept 
for  some  temple  purpose,  like  the  sacred 
bulls  in  India.     It  was  all  very  pitiful  and 
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We  visited  Ueno  Park,  with  its  shrines, 
museunis  and  statues;  the  pagoda  at 
Shiba  Park  and  some  of  its  temples,  as 
well  as  the  observation  tower  at  Asakusa. 
But  these  temples,  surrounded  by  bazaars. 


very  abominable.  The  Japanese  are  an 
intelligent  people,  and  yet  here  was  idola- 
try as  real  and  degrading  as  the  fetich 
worship  of  African  savages.  Still,  one 
may  see  this  idolatry  almost  paralleled  in 
Russian  churches ;  one  may  see  certain     booths,  penny  games,  cheap  shows,  shops 


FALLING   FOG   CASCADE,    NIKKO. 


religionists  in  New  York  showing  a  sinii-  and  photograph  galleries,  are  a  weariness 

lar  superstition  about  an  alleged  bone  of  to  the  flesh  and  spirit.    There  is  one  shrine 

an  alleged  saint's  arm.   Indeed,  Buddhism  at   which   a  prayer-wheel   can   be   seen, 

constantly   reminds    one   of    Romanism.  Compared   with   the   groves,   mountains, 

Did   space   permit,   some   discussion   of  streams  and  stillness  at  Nikko  this  was 

Shintoism  and  Buddhism  might  be  profit-  all   very  cheap,  tawdry   and   idolatrous, 

able.  even  in  an  idolatrous  country.     Many  of 
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the  newer  government  buildings  in  Tokyo 
are  really  fine  and  would  be  so  considered 
even  in  a  European  city.  The  sooner  the 
day  of  the  genuine  Japanese  houses  is  over 
the  better.  It  would  be  better  to  take  the 
risk  of  dying  in  a  modern  house  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  than  to  die  of 
the  monotony  of  these  rows  of  shanties. 
From  Yokohama  we  finally  sailed  for 


of  tea  are  shipped  annually  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Hyogo  was  not  for- 
mally opened  to  foreigners  until  October, 
1893.  The  southern  exposure  of  Kobe 
makes  it  a  favorite  residence  for  foreign- 
ers in  winter. 

There  is  considerable  of  interest  in 
Kobe,  and  in  Hyogo  the  chief  sight  is  the 
Dai  fiutsu,  or  bronze  statue  of  Buddha, 


SHIBA    TEMPLE,   TOKYO. 


Kobe.  Kobe  and  Hyogo  are  practically 
one  city,  with  a  population  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand.  In  front  of 
the  town  is  a  broad  bay  and  behind  it  a  low 
range  of  mountains.  There  is  here  both 
a  foreign  and  a  native  bund,  or  water- 
front. In  the  foreign  part  of  the  town 
the  streets  are  broad  and  the  residences 
handsome.  Hyogo  is  purely  Japanese, 
From  this  port  twenty-five  million  pounds 


erected  in  1891  by  a  merchant  of  the  city. 
It  is  inferior  to  the  one  at  Kamakura,  but 
is  much  superior  to  those  at  Tokyo  and 
Kyoto. 

From  this  point  a  visit  was  made  to 
Arima.  Part  of  the  journey  was  made 
in  jinrikishas.  Then  came  kagos,  pro- 
nounced in  this  part  of  Japan  almost  as  if 
written  kangos,  with  two  men  to  each. 
The  kaga  Is  a  rude  palanquin  made  of 
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bamboo  poles ;  mine  was  too  short  for  my 
legs  and  too  low  for  my  head,  which  had 
constantly  to  dodge  the  ridge-pole.  When 
the  coolies  came  to  lift  me  they  raised  me 
a  little  way  and  then  dropped  me  all  the 
distance  which  had  been  reached,  and  then 
went  on  strike  until  two  more  coolies  were 
found.  Then  away  we  went,  the  four 
coolies  swinging  along  with  the  bamboo 
poles  sinking  into  their  bare  shoulders. 


resting  at  tea-houses,  walking  occasionally 
and  then  riding  in  the  kagos.  What  a 
weird  scene  it  was  as  in  one  comer  of  a 
tea-house  we  three  drank  tea  and  ate  sand- 
wiches in  dim  lamplight,  and  in  another 
comer  our  eight  practically  naked  coolies 
drank  tea  and  gambled.  Then  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  although  the  kagos 
were  covered  with  oiled  paper,  the  rain 
came  through  in  spots.     The  summit  is 


PAGODA    BELL  TEMPLE,   TOKYO. 


It  is  a  degradation  to  men  to  use  them 
so.  General  Harrison  was  right  when  he 
said  that  cheap  prices  make  cheap  men. 
Human  flesh  here  is  very  cheap.  One 
horse  would  have  carried  me  better  than 
four  men,  but  there  was  no  horse  and  men 
wanted  the  job.  There  are  only  three 
carriages  in  all  Kobe.  Poetry  of  motion  ? 
Yes,  poetry  with  uncertain  feet.  Still  the 
men  kept  step  fairly  well.  Up  we  climbed, 


reached ;  the  descent  is  begun ;  the  coolies 
run.  Shaken  up?  You  try  it  if  you  have 
doubts.  Home  is  reached ;  another  doll- 
like Japanese  house.  Very  comfortable 
are  these  beds  for  tired  kago  travelers. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  many  Japanese 
towns  to  see  a  vast  amount  of  marketing 
done  on  the  streets ;  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
as  well  as  fish  and  many  other  eatables 
are  sold  in  this  public  way. 
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We  did  not  leave  Kobe  until  nearly  mid- 
night. When  the  passengers  came  back 
to  the  ship  at  4  p.  M.,  the  advertised  hour, 
two  Russians,  one  a  prince  on  his  way  to 
take  command  of  a  warship,  and  the  other 
a  consul  on  the  way  to  his  post,  were 
shamefully  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
One  was  glad  that  they  were  neither 
Americans  nor  Britons,  although,  of 
course,    they    might    have    been    either. 


hills  on  the  Rhine,  or  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva.  Some  of  them  are  conical 
islands,  and  here  and  there  are  bold  head- 
lands. The  moon  shone  brightly  over  the 
smooth  sea,  and  the  trip  was  simply  en- 
chanting. It  reminds  one  of  that  among 
the  Thousand  Islands  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  it  suggests  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, but  this  is  grander;  it  suggests  the 
coast  of  Norway,  but  that  is  wilder,  the 


SELLING   VEGETABLES   ON    THE    STREET. 


From  Kobe  to  Nagasaki  we  went  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  inland  sea ;  it  is  a 
journey  of  about  a  day  and  a  half,  and  it  is 
one  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  It 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
bodies  of  water  on  the  globe.  The  sea  is 
studded  with  islands,  and  most  of  them 
are  clothed  with  verdure.  Many  of  them 
are  inhabited,  and  are  cultivated  on  their 
abrupt  sides  in  terraces,  like  the  vine-clad 


shores  more  rocky  and  the  heights  much 
greater.  This  has  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
We  had  a  Japanese  pilot  in  charge  of  the 
ship,  who  knew  all  the  passages  among  the 
islands,  although  to  our  eyes  it  seemed  at 
times  as  if  there  could  be  no  outlet.  We 
could  have  sailed  for  months  without  tir- 
ing over  such  a  sea  and  amid  such  an  en- 
vironment. 

Nagasaki  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
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in  the  world ;  it  is  four  miles  long  and  is  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki ;  it  has  been  well 

locked  in  by  high  hills.     It  does  not  suffer  called  the  Tarpeian  Rock  of  the  Far  East, 

when  compared  with  the  harbor  of  Syd-  Bishop  Hendrix  has  recently  called  at- 

ney  or  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  picturesqueness,  lention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least 

so  sav   those  who  have  seen  all   three,  three   Japans.      There    is,   first.    Official 


SHINTO  TEMPLE,    KOBE. 

Near  Nagasaki  is  the  lofty  island  of  Pap-  Japan.     This  includes  all  the  public  build- 

penberg,  from  which,  during  the  persecu-  ings,    such    as   customs,    postal    service, 

tion  of  Christians  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  courts,  education,  police,  legislative  and 

tury,  many  were  hurled  over  the  steep  executive  departments  of  the  government, 

cliffs  upon  the  seawashed  rocks  below,  and   their   officers.     All   these   buildings 

This  rock  stands  like  a  sentinel  guarding  ignore  the  old  Japan  and  her  unique  type 
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of  architecture.  The  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whether  civil,  military  or  naval, 
wear  foreign  dress.  They  are  so  uni- 
formed that  one  can  readily  tell  to  what 
branch  of  service  they  belong.  Many  of 
them  speak  English  or  French  and  were 
educated  in  foreign  countries  or  under 
foreign  teachers  brought  to  Japan.  For- 
eign dress,  manners  and  customs  are  af- 
fected by  this  class  of  Japanese.  Official 
Japan  is  striving  to  imitate  the  character- 
istics of  European  countries  in  things 
both  great  and  small. 

Official  Japan  is  ambitious  for  the 
future  of  the  country  and  for  its  good 
name  among  Europeans.  It  is  striving  to 
compel  the  peasantry  to  wear  fuller  cloth- 
ing. It  has  also  largely  abolished  the  cus- 
tom of  promiscuous  bathing  on  the  part 
of  the  sexes  and  it  has  controlled  many 
of  the  barbarous  tendencies  of  the  earlier 
days. 

The  same  writer  calls  attention  also  to 
Old  Japan,  This  Japan  is  as  devoted  as 
ever  to  its  idolatries  and  ancestral  shrines. 
It  is  divided  between  Shintoism  and 
Buddhism.  It  is  industrious  and  patri- 
otic, but  devoted  to  old  customs  and  hab- 
its. It  still  bows  before  its  shrines,  bums 
incense,  makes  its  'dead  boats,''  and  still 
seeks  to  propitiate  the  fox,  as  did  past  gen- 
erations. Its  worshippers  are  found  not 
only  in  rural  districts,  but  in  the  large 
cities.  Old  Japan  still  clings  to  the  for- 
mer things  and  rejects,  the  progress  of 
Official  Japan,  even  in  its  most  brilliant 
achievements.  The  mass  of  the  people 
belong  to  Old  Japan.  They  are  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  presence  of  foreigners,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  dress, 
food,  customs  or  religion.  Qiristian 
England  and  America  send  improved  cot- 
ton mills  and  other  forms  of  machinery, 
but  the  Japanese  who  work  in  tHese  mills 


still  retain  their  idolatry  even  while  they 
take  advantage  of  the  inventions  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  there  is  ^so  a  Christian  Japan,  as 
the  same  writer  has  well  pointed  out. 
This  is  as  yet  but  a  small  part  of  the  em- 
pire, but  it  has  already  greatly  influenced 
Official  Japan.  There  are  about  forty 
thousand  members  of  the  Christian  Jap- 
anese churches.  They  have  more  than 
four  hundred  churches,  and  many  of  them 
are  self-supporting.  They  have  about 
thirty  thousand  Sunday-school  scholars. 
Christianity  has  certainly  gained  a  firm 
foothold  in  Japan.  Its  progress,  however, 
will  be  necessarily  slow,  but  access  can 
now  be  had  by  Christian  teachers  to  sol- 
diers, sailors,  policemen  and  almost  all 
classes  of  the  Japanese.  The  chief  of  po- 
lice in  Yokohama  has  promised  that  every 
man  under  his  control  shall  receive  a  copy 
of  the  Bible.  He  has  also  promised  to 
distribute  two  thousand  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  fallen  women  under 
his  control.  Admirals,  field  marshals  and 
police  officers  welcome  Christian  chap- 
lains, and  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Imperial 
Guards  expresses  pleasure  at  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. 

Bishop  Hendrix  well  remarks  that  "Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  saw  only  one  of  these 
Japans."  The  new  Japan  is  struggling 
toward  a  higher  sense  of  commercial 
honor  and  is  striving  to  make  this  country 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  all  Christian 
nations.  Japan  needs  a  permanent  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Japan  stands  on  tiptoe 
with  the  light  of  Christianity  falling  on  its 
upturned  face.  China  is  hypnotized  by 
gazing  on  its  own  dead  past ;  Japan  is  in- 
spired by  gazing  into  its  hopeful  and  bril- 
liant future. 

Calvary  Church  Study,  New  York 


The  Battle  of  Marathon. 


By  FRANZ  HERCZEG* 

Translated  by  Thomas  Seltzer. 


The  Golden  Bull  appeared  in  1222,  the 
battle  of  Mohacs  took  place  in  1526,  Mar- 
tin Luther  was  bom  in  1483,  America  was 
discovered  in  1492,  the  Peace  of  Szatmar 
was  concluded  in  the  year  171 1,  that  of 
Westphalia  in  1648;  but  when  the  battle 
of  Marathon  occurred  I  really  am  unable 
to  tell. 

And  yet  we  have  studied  it  in  the  high 
school.  I  recollect  even  the  various  de- 
tails of  the  battle.  It  was  a  hot  summer's 
day,  an  enormous  fly  buzzed  about  in  the 
class-room,  and  through  the  open  window 
came  tbe  puffing  of  an  engine  from  the 
neighboring  railway  station.  Some  of 
the  boys  slept  with  eyes  half  open,  but 
down  in  the  lower  rows  the  air  was  some- 
what more  astir;  there  the  bigger  boys 
played  at  twenty-one.  I  sat  motionless 
on  my  bench,  glanced  up  now  and  then, 
for  the  sake  of  propriety,  at  poor  Profes- 
sor Torok  and  continued  to  read,  under 
cover,  Jokai's  "Modem  Landowners." 
Poor  Professor  Torok  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  vehemently  gesticulating 
and  holding  forth  in  a  loud,  screeching 
head-voice  on  the  battle  of  Marathon.  At 
such  moments  he  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing.  Whenever  he  became  absorbed 
in  the  history  of  classical  antiquity  he  re- 
sembled entirely  an  infatuated  mountain- 
cock. 

When  the  end  of  the  hour  sounded  I 
had  already  shoved  my  book  under  the 
desk,  but  Professor  Torok  was  far  from 


having  done  with  the  battle  of   Mara- 
thon. 

"With  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  heroes  Athens  paid  for  that 
victory  which  shall  ever  remain  the  most 
beautiful  leaf  in  the  laurel  crown  of  her 
fame — " 

We  let  him  proceed  no  further,  and 
jumping  up  from  our  benches,  cried  in 
chorus : 

"Praised  be  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1" 

'*  Forever  amen !  We  will  continue  the 
next  hour.'^ 

At  mv  final  examinations  the  battle  of 
Marathon  was  again  brought  upon  the 
tapis. 

I  was  asked  about  the  Golden  Bull,  the 
battle  of  Mohacs,  Martin  Luther,  the  dis- 
covery of  America.     I  knew  all. 

"It  will  perhaps  be  enough  ?*'  suggested 
the  director  timidly,  throwing  a  question- 
ing glance  at  the  examiner. 

"Only  one  other  question,  the  battle  of 
Marathon,"  said  Professor  Torok,  and 
looked  at  his  lordship  with  beseeching 
eyes. 

I  gave  the  examiner  enough  time  to 
make  up  his  mind,  and  as  he  remained 
silent,  began  with  desperate  resolution : 

"With  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  heroes  Athens  paid  for  that 
victory  which  shall  ever  remain  the  most 
beautiful  leaf  in  the  laurel  crown  of  her 
fame—'* 

Then  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of 
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violent  coughing,  began  to  gasp  for  breath 
and  was  unable  to  utter  another  syllable. 
(At  such  moments  I  always  had  a  head- 
ache or  toothache;  then  why  not  suggest 
also  a  cdd  or  fever,  acording  as  the  case 
demanded  ?) 

The  examiner  lookecf  sharply  at  the  pro- 
fessor.   The  director  triumphed. 

"That  will  do." 

I  sat  down  in  humble  resignation  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr.  My  face  seemed  to 
say:  "What  an  unlucky  fellow  I  am  to 
have  been  prevented  from  answering  in 
full  the  battle  of  Marathon!''  But  my 
heart  turned  somersaults  with  joy,  for  I 
felt  myself  "maturus/*  ripe,  knew  that 
henceforth  I  was  at  liberty  to  visit  all  cof- 
fee-houses and  that  no  one  in  the  world 
would  dare  to  ask  me  again  for  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

Later,  when  I  entered  the  university,  I 
was  asked  various  questions.  I  was  asked 
whether  I  could  play  billiards  and  whether 
I  understood  the  game  of  tarock.  Still 
later  they  asked  me  whether  I  had  learned 
fencing,  whether  I  had  really  signed  the 
promissory  note  entered  angainst  me  in 
court,  and  so  forth.  In  general,  the  ques- 
tions I  was  called  upon  to  answer  were 
such  as  I  had  never  learned  in  school. 

Years  afterward,  when  I  thought  that 
the  world  had  long  ago  forgotten  all  about 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  I  had  to  expiate 
for  the  sins  of  my  youth.  It  happened  as 
follows : 

I  had  been  rambling  across  the  Greek 
Archipelago  and  was  on  my  way  to  Ath- 
ens. Above,  rises,  in  eloquent  silence,  the 
fantastic  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  with  its 
marble  bulwarks  and  its  pillared  laby- 
rinths ;  below,  is  the  city,  with  its  plaster 
statues  of  Zeus  and  its  dusty  streets,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  old  gods  and  heroes  and 
full  of  deafening  noises. 
During  my  whole  journey  I  was  accom- 


panied by  a  charming  young  lady — Miss 
Kant.  No  one  knew  her,  no  one  knew 
whence  she  came  and  she  told  no  one 
where  she  was  going.  She  traveled  all 
alone,  made  her  way  with  admirable  en- 
ergy through  the  crowds  of  people  at  the 
various  landing  places  and  stuck  her  fork 
into  the  meat-plate  of  the  table  d'hote  of 
the  steamer  with  severe  self-confidence. 
She  wore  eyeglasses,  and  much  as  I  dis- 
like to  see  this  instrument  upon  the  nose  of 
a  young  lady,  in  Miss  Kanf  s  case  I  was 
bound  to  admit  that  she  wore  even  the 
eyeglasses  with  grace  and  elegance.  On 
the  whole,  she  was  a  slender  and  yet  lux- 
urious blonde,  her  eyes  had  a  cold  and 
sage  look,  but  her  mouth,  that  sweet,  de- 
sirable mouth,  bore  false  witness  to  her 
eyes. 

It  seems  that  bv  various  roads  we  were 
traveling  over  one  and  the  same  region, 
for  after  having  lost  sight  of  each  other 
for  a  time,  we  would  often  emerge  in 
each  other's  company  again.  It  finally 
came  to  pass  that  I  felt  a  sort  of  childish 
joy  whenever  I  recognized  on  the  fore- 
deck  of  a  departing  ship  her  tidy  leather 
bag,  and  when  the  time  for  landing  ar- 
rived a  feeling  of  despondency  would 
steal  upon  me.  Heine  calls  it  the  "poetry 
of  the  highway." 

Miss  Kant  must  have  known  that  it  was 
improper  for  a  lady  traveling  alone  to  en- 
ter into  acquaintanceship  with  anybody, 
for  she  spoke  to  none  on  board  except  the 
officers. 

When  our  ship  Orestes  had  doubled 
Cape  Matapan  the  spring  gale  began  to 
drive  powerful  waves  against  us  and  sent 
our  ship  into  violent  oscillations.  Miss 
Kant,  standing  near  me  on  the  fore-deck, 
almost  fainted,  but  when  I  offered  to  help 
her  she  scanned  me  haughtily  from  head 
to  foot,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
walked  away  to  her  cabin.    Since  then  I 
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did  not  see  her  again  until  I  came  to  the 
Piraeus,  where  1  found  her  negotiating 
with  a  cabman. 

And  now  Miss  Kant  suddenly  stood  be- 
side me  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  Nike 
temple,  on  the  Acropolis,  which  Pericles 
had  erected  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  She  took  no  notice  of  my 
presence,  as  usual,  but  neither  did  she 
pay  the  least  attention  to  that  obtrusive 
Frenchman  who  hopped  about  between 
the  pillars  of  the  Pantheon,  and  who, 
while  on  board  the  steamer,  had  bribed 
the  servants  of  the  Orestes  to  give  him  a 
seat  at  the  table  next  to  Miss  Kant. 

To  resume,  then.  Miss  Kant  stood  at 
my  side.  She  held  the  glasses  in  her 
hand,  and,  sunk  in  thought,  looked  out 
into  the  gray-clouded,  distant  horizon. 
The  wind  had  thrown  in  disorder  the  hair 
on  her  forehead,  and  upon  her  face,  to 
which  pride  usually  lent  a  tinge  of  rigid- 
ity, there  now  lay  an  expression  of  soft 
femininity. 

I, had  a  positive  sensation  that  Miss 
Kant  was  thinking  of  how  to  begin  a  con- 
versation with  me.  She  had  probably 
grown  weary  of  the  eternal  silence  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself  and  longed  to  be 
again  for  an  hour  the  woman  of  before,  to 
hear  again  some  complimentary  or  gallant 
remarks  addressed  to  her  by  a  man. 

In  the  meantime  the  hunchbacked  guide 
continued  with  his  guttural  voice  to  de- 
scribe the  region:  *There  above  are  the 
mountains  of  the  nymphs.  Farther  to  the 
right,  where  you  see  those  blue  mountain' 
tops,  is  the  Pentelicus,  celebrated  for  its 
marble  quarries." 

"And  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain?'^ asked  Miss  Kant. 

"On  the  other  side  is  again  the  sea,  the 
Bay  of  Marathon,  where  the  famous  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  was  fought." 

The  battle  of  Marathon !    There  was  a 


subject  about  which  I  could  interject  a 
word  or  two. 

Half  addressing  the  guide,  I  began: 

"With  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  heroes  Athens  paid  for  that 
victory,  which  shall  ever  remain  the  most 
beautiful  leaf  in  the  laurel  crown  of  her 
fame—" 

Miss  Kant  turned  to  me  abruptly. 
There  was  a  slight  smile  in  her  face  as  she 
asked  me  with  a  mild,  somewhat  affected 
voice,  "Please,  sir,  when  was  the  battle  of 
Marathon  ?" 

The  battle  of  Marathon!  If  she  had 
asked  me  the  Golden  Bull,  or  the  battle  of 
Mohacs,  or  Luther,  or  America.  But  the 
battle  of  Marathon! — just  the  battle  of 
Marathon!  I  suddenly  felt  the  oppres- 
sive air  of  the  school-room  dose  round 
me,  heard  the  pitched  voice  of  Professor 
Torok,  the  puffing  engine  outside,  saw  be- 
fore me  Jokai's  ''Modern  Landowners,^' 
and  then  by  a  strange  association  of  ideas 
I  was  seized  with  a  violent  coughing,  be- 
gan to  pant  for  breath  and  could  not  utter 
a  word. 

Miss  Kant  stared  at  me  in  surprise,  and 
the  guide,  all  frightened,  began  to  beat  me 
in  my  back.  He  evidently  feared  lest  I 
fall  dead  right  there  on  the  steps  of  the 
Nike  temple,  the  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
third  victim  of  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

When  I  recovered  Miss  Kant  was  al- 
ready standing  at  the  Parthenon;  the 
Frenchman  dancing  around  her,  gesticu- 
lating violently  (perhaps  he  was  telling 
her  of  the  battle  of  Marathon),  and  Miss 
Kant  listening  to  him  with  a  smiling 
countenance. 

From  that  moment  I  resolved  never  to 
learn  more  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In 
honor  of  Miss  Kant  this  place  shall  for- 
ever remain  vacant  in  my  memory — lik^ 
the  seat  of  Franz  Deak  in  the  Parliament 
of  Budapest. 


Giovanninos  Leg. 

By  R  CASTELNUOVO- 

(Translated  from  the  Italian  for  "The  Book  World,'^  by  Thomas  Seltzer.) 


I  HAD  nothing  serious  to  charge  against 
Adele — 

(I  beg  the  reader  to  believe  that  not  I, 
the  author,  am  speakinjg.  As  for  me,  I 
have  never  even  known  the  Adele  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  Roberto  Cefali  who  is  address- 
ing you,  engineer  and  proprietor,  husband 
of  Signora  Adele.) 

I  had  nothing  serious  to  charge  against 
Adele;  Adele  had  nothing  serious  to 
charge  against  me,  but  we  could  not  abide 
one  another.  T^o  be  just,  however,  it  was 
I  who  could  not  abide  her ;  Adele  was  so 
phlegmatic  as  not  even  to  be  capable  of  a 
strong  antipathy.  In  conversation  with 
my  friends  I  called  her  poggiapiano 
("go  slow^'),  not  because  I  considered  her 
weak — God  forbid! — but  because  in  her 
movements  and  when  she  opened  her 
mouth  she  always  appeared  to  me  like  one 
who  feared  to  break  something. 

I  confess  that  in  my  youth  I  was  some- 
what light-minded;  but  I  had  married 
carelessly,  and  now  I  deemed  myself  a 
victim  of  matrimony.  At  my  age,  with 
my  genius  (excuse  my  modesty), with  my 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Mathematics,  a  com- 
fortable income,  and  an  unlimited  inde- 
pendence (my  parents  were  dead  long 
since),  I  thought  I  could  make  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  world,  without  this 
blessed  consort  who  possessed  not  a 
thread  of  idealism.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
during  our  hone)mioon,  when  I  had  the 
simplicity  to  read  to  her  my  verses,  I 


never  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  cry  of  ad- 
miration. I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  taken 
as  the  only  ground  of  my  antipathy.  Peo- 
ple always  say,  "Cherchez  la  femme."  I 
would  say,  to  seek  for  the  woman  is  all 
very  well,  but  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
look  for  the  cause  of  things  in  human  van- 
ity also.  Wounded  vanity  I  satisfied  van- 
ity!— ^behold  in  these  the  source  of  so 
much  love,  of  so  much  hatred !  You  see, 
with  the  advance  of  years  I  have  become 
a  philosopher. 

To  conclude,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
marriage  existence  duller  than  ours. 
When  we  were  together,  Adele  and  I,  we 
would  go  oflf  yawning  into  each  other's 
face — ^an  enlivening  spectacle!  The  ar- 
rival of  Giovannino  did  not  improve  this 
interesting  situation;  quite  the  reverse. 
Adele  wanted  to  be  the  nurse  of  her  little 
boy.  A  room  was  set  apart  for  him 
through  his  nursing  age,  and  she  never 
betrayed  in  a  single  instance  the  need  of 
returning  to  her  former  habits  of  life.  It 
is  her  concern  to  speak,  said  I  in  my  wis- 
dom, while  I  sought  within  the  green 
rooms  of  the  theatre  numerous  distrac- 
tions for  my  lonely  nuptial  couch.  But 
Adele  spoke  not ;  oh !  she  was  harder  than 
a  rock.  Like  most  virtuous  wives,  she 
contented  herself  with  her  little  son. 

I  must  confess  that  Adele  loved  her 
Giovannino  and  gave  him  the  very  best 
motherly  care.  She  was  always  busy 
decking    him    out,    changing   his    linen 
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clothes  and  making  him  bound  on  his 
knees.  To  me  it  seemed  like  playing  with 
a  doll.  I  cherished  for  my  son  an  all- 
dignified  affection;  I  was  a  man  far  re- 
moved above  every  species  of  sentimental- 
ity. Great  sacrifices,  great  virtues,  these 
I  understood  well  enough  and  for  such  I 
felt  myself  adapted.  But  the  age  is  so 
prosaic!  Certain  it  is  that  Giovannino 
developed  splendidly.  At  the  age  of  three 
and  a  half  he  was  handsome  and  nimble,  a 
veritable  rosebud  that  would  have  been  a 
delight  to  any  man  more  serious  than  my- 
self. 

But  I  paid  little  heed  to  him;  this 
child,  too,  poor  thing,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
taking  part  in  the  drying  up  of  my  imagi- 
nation. He  did  not  make  much  of  me; 
only  the  word  mamma  was  constantly  on 
his  lips.  I  quarreled  with  Adele  on  Gio- 
vannino's  account;  I  do  not  even  recall 
why,  so  trifling  was  the  cause.  One  word 
provoked  another. 

"What  a  beautiful  life  we  are  living  to- 
gether V  said  Adele. 

"Then  why  not  let  each  go  his  own 
wav?''  I  retorted. 
"Oh,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 
I  seized  occasion  by  the  forelock  and  ex- 
plained my  idea  of  separation.  She  turned 
a  little  pale,  but  when  she  understood  that 
everything  was  to  be  brought  about  in  a 
quiet  way,  and  I  would  let  her  have  Gio 
vannino  till  his  twelfth  year,  with  no  other 
obligation  than  sending  him  to  me  for  fif- 
teen days  every  half  year,  she  concluded 
that,  perhaps  for  me,  it  was  better  so.  I 
filled  out  her  thought.  Better  for  both  of 
us.     Then  I  continued : 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  write  to  your 
father  to  come  to  take  you.^' 

"I  will  write  to  him  myself  to-morrow.'^ 
"You  need  not  tell  him  everything." 
"No,  it  would  give  him  pain." 
'*A    pretext    is    easily    found.      Your 


health,  the  need  of  some  native  air,  and  a 
change  will  be  good  for  Giovannino." 

"Oh,  Giovannino  cannot  be  better  than 
he  is  now." 

"No  matter.  Anyway,  it  is  a  subject 
you  can  say  a  word  about.  Once  arrived 
there,  little  by  little  the  facts  will  come 
out." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  appeared  per- 
suaded by  my  observations.  I  walked 
out,  feeling  as  light  as  a  feather.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  reacquiring  my  liberty,  and 
began  to  think  of  the  best  method  of  util- 
izing it.  Now  every  path  was  open  to  me 
except  that  of  marriage.  This  preclusion 
did  not  affect  me  disagreeably.  I  did  not, 
of  course,  intend  to  conceal  my  position ;  I 
was  not  so  much  of  a  villain  as  all  that. 
But  I  repeat  it,  the  essential  point  was  to 
be  free.  The  presence  of  Adele,  who,  to 
be  truthful,  was  quite  the  opposite  of  bad- 
looking,  paralyzed  my  nerves  and  wings. 
Fatality  I 

My  friends,  all  bachelors,  congratulated 
themselves  on  my  resolution.  It  needs 
had  come  to  this;  when  things  don't  go 
well  together,  it  is  best  to  part,  was  the 
profound  sentiment  of  a  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy who  was  the  Solon  of  the  band. 
Then  every  one  stated  his  opinion  of  the 
matter.  The  eldest  among  us  was  thirty- 
seven.  I  had  married  at  twenty-two  and 
a  half,  before  I  had  yet  completed  my 
course  at  college.  Could  anything  worse 
be  thought  of?  At  such  an  age  one  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  his  own  ac- 
tions, decreed  our  sage. 

My  conscience  was  quiet,  my  spirit  se- 
rene as  it  had  not  been  for  long.  I  am 
going  to  tell  the  truth;  that  evening  we 
uncorked  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  honor 
of  my  emancipation  and  drank  to  my 
future  literary  triumphs.  Who  could  en- 
tertain a  doubt  as  to  these  triumphs  ?  The 
others,  perhaps,  not  I. 
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I  had  gone  out  of  the  house  directly 
after  dinner ;  I  returned  late  at  night.  To 
my  great  amazement  my  wife  came  out  to 
meet  me. 

"Giovannino  has  had  a  fall,"  she  said, 
"and*  received  a  terrible  contusion  on  his 
knee." 

"A  fall!  How?  Good  God!  these 
children!  Well,  it  is  a  known  thing. 
They  need  to  be  taken  care  of  a  little." 

"It  is  nobody's  fault,"  she  answered  in 
a  calm  but  serious  tone.  "I  fetched  a  doc- 
tor at  once.'^ 

*'The  same  storv.  A  lotion  of  arnica 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient." 

"No,  no.  The  doctor  said  we  shall 
have  to  await  the  developments." 

"Oh !  those  doctors ^" 

"He  put  a  bandage  around  his  knee  and 
will  call  again  to-morrow." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense.  Why  have  you 
remained  up  so  late  ?" 

"Because  the  good  boy  does  not  get  a 
moment^s  quiet.  Hear  him  cry ;  I  will  go 
there.     Do  you  want  to  see  him  ?*' 

"Not  now ;  it  is  useless.  I  will  see  him 
to-morrow." 

And  I  withdrew  to  my  room,  which  was 
at  the  other  end  opposite  my  wife's  apart- 
ment. I  closed  both  doors  well,  so  as  not 
to  hear  anv  noise,  and  after  I  had  un- 
dressed  I  laid  myself  under  the  bed  cover- 
ings. 

"Those  women  I"  I  reflected  to  myself. 
**Thcy  make  a  hellish  uproar  for  every 
trifle.  And  the  doctors  throw  oil  on  the 
fire.  All  to  give  themselves  an  air  of  im- 
portance, to  draw  grist  to  their  own  mills. 
The  world  is  full  of  egotists." 

I  stretched  out  my  arms  voluptuously, 
set  the  pillows  more  comfortably  under 
my  head,  and  was  not  long  in  falling 
asleep,  convinced  of  three  things :  Firstly, 
that  almost  nothing  had  happened  to  Gio- 
vannino;  secondly,  that  Adele  had  pur- 


posely exaggerated  the  evil  to  provoke  me, 
and,  thirdly,  that  I  was  the  only  person  in 
the  family  possessed  of  good  sense  and 
mental  calmness. 

In  the  morning,  having  got  up  some- 
what late,  I  betook  myself  to  Giovannino's 
room,  where  my  wife  had  been  watching 
the  whole  night.  Giovannino  moaned 
feebly,  his  face  was  flushed  and  he  had 
some  fever. 

The  doctor  examined  the  leg,  which 
was  swollen  all  around  the  knee,  and  or- 
dered the  application  of  leeches. 

"Is  it  fractured  ?"  I  asked. 

"Fractured?     No." 

"Well,  if  it  is  not  fractured ''  said  I, 

gravely. 

"Oh,"  returned  the  doctor,  "some  con- 
tusions are  worse  than  fractures." 

"What  a  queer  taste  the  doctors 
have  for  putting  fleas  into  your  ears!"" 
thought  I. 

At  any  rate,  so  long  as  the  matter  had 
not  cleared  up  entirely,  it  was  impossible 
to  write  to  my  father-in-law  to  come  over 
and  take  Adele. 

And  Giovannino  did  not  improve  at  all. 
His  knee  continued  to  be  swollen,  he  could 
not  support  his  foot  on  the  ground,  could 
not  move  without  experiencing  violent 
pains.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  rua  and 
skip  about  the  whole  day,  it  must  have 
been  sore  affliction  for  the  poor  little  boy 
thus  to  remain  always  stretched  in  his  bed 
or  on  the  sofa.  A  few  days  sufficed  to 
drive  out  his  rose  color,  to  sink  his  cheeks 
and  to  dull  his  vivid,  bright  eyes.  Adele 
no  longer  moved  away  from  his  side,  did 
everything  to  keep  him  cheerful,  and 
whenever  I  went  out  said,  "Bring  some 
new  tovs  for  Giovannino." 

And  she  said  it  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  as  if  I  were 
really  under  obligations  to  go  in  person  to 
the  toy  shops,  and  as  if  there  had  not  been 
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an  agreement  between  us  to  separate. 
For  my  part,  what  should  I  have  done? 
I  bought  the  toys  in  face  of  all  the  loud 
ridicule  of  my  friends.  Quite  the  con- 
trary of  emancipation,  say  you?  This 
malady  of  Giovannino's  was  an  ugly  mis- 
adventure. 

The  case  dragged  on  very  slowly.  The 
doctor  desired  to  have  a  consultation,  and 
we  called  one  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  the  country,  who,  after  much 
prefacing,  concluded  that  a  tumor  had 
formed,  that  the  boy  must  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  lymphatics,  that  at  best  a  pro- 
longed treatment  would  be  necessary, 
and  other  cheering  facts  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. 

From  that  moment  the  leg  of  Giovan- 
nino  underwent  all  sorts  of  tortures. 
Plasters,  incisions,  caustic  injections, 
€very  morning  a  new  torture  was  de- 
vised. 

The  torturing  surpassed  all  my  powers 
of  endurance,  so  much  so,  that  when  the 
doctor  came  I  felt  an  overwhelming  need 
to  take  fresh  air.  My  wife,  happy  wom- 
an, with  her  phlegmatic  character,  could 
assist  at  the  medical  treatment,  hold  fast 
the  leg  of  the  poor  invalid  and  even  merit 
the  praise  of  the  doctors,  who  declared 
her  as  good  as  a  trained  nurse.  When  I, 
in  dire  distress  at  the  torments  of  our  boy, 
let  two  or  three  imprecations  escape  my 
lips,  she  smiled  and  said,  ''What  is  the 
good  of  grumbling  against  Providence?" 

However,  I  did  not  marvel  at  her  calm- 
ness so  much  as  at  her  robust  physique. 
At  first  sight  she  would  have  been  ac- 
counted a  tender  woman,  but  she  must 
have  had  an  iron  constitution  that  re- 
mained proof  against  disease  in  her  watch- 
ing almost  whole  nights  long,  shut  up 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  sick  room.  I 
was  much  more  affected,  though  I  went  to 
bed  regularly  every  evening  and  passed 


the  greater  part  of  the  day  out  of  the 
house.  A  question  of  temperament,  of 
nerves ;  my  wife  had  no  nerves. 

Four  weeks  had  passed  since  Giovan- 
nino  had  injured  his  leg,  and  the  perni- 
cious tumor  which  had  formed  gave'not 
the  least  promise  of  healing.  The  two 
doctors  in  attendance  displayed  some  em- 
barrassment in  answering  our  queries; 
they  hoped  that  all  would  end  well,  but 
they  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  course 
of  the  disease  was  very  slow,  and  that  un- 
expected complications  had  developed. 
Out  of  a  million  cases  of  falling  accidents 
among  children,  scarcely  one  carries  with 
it  such  consequences.  This  blow  of  for- 
tune had  met  us. 

Adele,  grave  but  calm,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  hear  the  opinion  of  a  third  author- 
ity. This  time  we  appealed  to  a  very  cele- 
brated surgeon  of  another  town,  one  of 
those  great  men  whose  every  word  is  re- 
deemable in  gold.  I  speak  without  meta- 
phor. 

They  examined  Giovannino's  leg  for 
fully  an  hour,  touching,  pressing  it,  intro- 
ducing the  probe  without  pity.  Giovan- 
nino  would  have  moved  a  stone  to  s)mi- 
pathy.  I  felt  a  cold  perspiration  trickling 
over  my  body,  and  had  to  go  out  of  the 
room  three  times.  My  wife,  holding  the 
hands  of  the  poor  little  martyr  squeezed 
together,  did  not  stir  a  muscle,  did  not 
utter  a  sound.  Her  eyes  were  dry,  her 
lips  closed. 

After  the  local  examination  a  general 
examination  was  made,  which  appeared  to 
give  satisfactory  results.  In  spite  of  his 
lymphatic  diathesis,  Giovannino  had  a 
robust  strength.  The  three  doctors  with- 
drew to  a  comer  of  the  room  for  a  confer- 
ence ;  then  they  unanimously  suggested  a 
new  cure.  "If  this  does  not  turn  out  a 
success — ^*  said  Dr.  Allinori,  the  last  one 
called. 
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**What  then  ?"  asked  my  wife  in  a  thin 
voice  that  was  almost  a  whisper. 

**Then  we  shall  be  obliged  to  think  of 
something  else,"  added  the  doctor  without 
further  explanation. 

When  he  departed  I  followed  him  to  the 
corridor,  put  a  bill  of  large  denomination 
into  his  hand  and  whispered,  "Well  ?' 

**We  are  about  to  make  another  experi- 
ment.^' 

"But  do  you  believe  it  will  prove  effec- 
tual ^ 

"Let  us  hope  so.  If  not,  we  shall  have 
to  resort  to  the  last  expedient." 

"Which?" 

"Oh,  it  is  useless  now.  If  you  prefer 
not  to  speak  about  it — " 

"No,  say  it,  say  it.     What  expedient  ?" 

Dr.  Allinori  lowered  his  voice. 

"Amputation.^' 

A  suppressed  cry  came  as  the  answer. 
It  was  from  my  wife.  She  had  come 
down  behind  us  on  her  tiptoes,  and  as  the 
passage  was  dark,  she  could  approach  un- 
observed and  hear  the  terrible  word  ut- 
tered by  the  doctor. 

"Signora!  signora!"said  the  latter,  vis- 
ibly touched  at  this  mishap,  ''don't  take 
such  alarm.  It  is  a  remote  possibility. 
We  doctors  must  anticipate  all  contingen- 
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cies. 

Adele  had  now  regained  her  composure. 

"I  know  it,"  she  replied.  "But  you  will 
call  again,  will  you  not?" 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Allinori 
should  call  again  in  a  fortnight.  In  the 
meantime  we  put  our  hopes  in  the  new 
cure. 

The  idea  of  amputation  was  horrible. 
I  could  not  even  conceive  of  the  weasel- 
like Giovannino  without  a  leg.  And  to 
think  that  his  handsome  thighs  of  rose 
and  milk,  his  plump  calves,  were  the  great 
pride  of  his  mother,  who,  when  any  ac- 
quaintance   chanced   to    drop   in,    never 


failed  to  show  up  her  boy's  legs  and  to 
sound  the  praises  of  their  full  and  round 
mould.  All  which  I  appreciated  little  the 
while  Giovannino  was  sound,  but  which 
came  upon  me  with  enforced  recognition 
now  that  Destiny  smote  the  poor  little 
creature  so  ruthlessly.  Yes,  I  confess 
that  only  now  did  I  become  truly  suscep- 
tible to  the  feelings  of  fatherhood.  The 
leg  of  Giovannino  belonged  to  myself,  I 
must  not  permit  the  surgeon^s  knife  to  cut 
it.  And  I  sought  to  gain  over  my  wife  to 
my  side,  to  draw  out  a  vigorous,  a  decisive 
protest  against  the  barbarity  that  plotted 
our  misfortune.  She  contented  herself 
by  replying : 

"Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary." 

Giovannino  did  not  always  suffer.  He 
had  his  intervals  of  sunshine  when  he 
laughed  and  played  as  before.  We  had  a 
hand-drawn  coach  on  springs  made  ex- 
pressly for  him,  which  was  a  marvellous 
specimen  of  handiwork.  When  the 
weather  was  fair  we  took  him  out  into  the 
garden  and  away  from  the  house,  and  he 
drank  in  with  avidity  the  free  air  and  the 
sun  and  was  delighted  in  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  and  the  freakish  flight  of  the 
butterflies — he  who,  but  a  short  time 
since,  was  himself  like  a  butterfly  and  a 
flower.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  him  fast 
to  his  seat,  for,  forgetting  his  ailment,  he 
was  ready  to  jump  off  every  moment  and 
start  to  run  like  the  other  children.  Oh, 
why  was  he  different  from  the  other  chil- 
dren ?  Nevertheless,  he  had  not  the  least 
consciousness  of  the  gravity  of  his  condi- 
tion. He  always  calculated  to  be  able  to 
rise  to-morrow,  to  become  to-morrow 
what  he  had  been  once.  His  mother  sus- 
tained this  illusion.  Whenever  I  was 
present  at  such  a  discourse  I  had  difficulty 
in  restraining  my  tears.  When  the  nurse 
grew  tired  of  pulling  the  cart,  Adele,  who 
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was  the  only  person  able  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  the  young  invalid,  and  who, 
for  that  reason,  had  to  be  always  at  his 
side,  to  keep  him  from  moving,  said  to 
me: 

"Roberto,  would  you  take  Liza's  place 
for  a  while  ?" 

I  obeyed,  and  began  to  enter  into  confi- 
dences with  my  son.  He  was  handsome, 
was  Giovannino.  The  wind  tossed  his 
rich  blond  hair  over  his  fair  forehead  and 
gave  a  rose  tinge  to  his  pallid  cheeks. 
His  eyes  lost  for  a  moment  their  suffering 
expression  and  recovered  a  flash  of  their 
bygone  brilliancy.  His  thin  little  arms 
moved  with  joy  and  his  little  hands  went 
clapping  against  each  other. 

"How  handsome  he  is!"  I  once  ex- 
claimed in  presence  of  Adele. 

"Oh!"  said  she,  '^now?''  and  her  eyes 
grew  humid  and  seemed  to  look  back  into 
the  past. 

She  wanted  to  say,  "Once  he  was 
beautiful  I" 

And  I  scarcely  paid  attention  once. 

Every  morning,  even  when  none  of  the 
medical  attendants  came,  Adele  treated 
the  boy's  leg,  and  she  discharged  this  deli- 
cate office  with  a  firmness,  self-control  and 
agility  that  was  admirable.  One  would 
have  thought  she  had  a  ten-years'  experi- 
ence as  surgical  assistant  in  a  hospital. 
It  was  not  to  be  denied ;  my  wife  had  her 
good  qualities,  and  it  was,  to  say  the  least, 
odd  that  I  should  have  wanted  to  separate 
from  a  woman  like  her,  while  so  many 
husbands — but  enough.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  this  cursed  incompati- 
bility of  character.  And  then  the  separa- 
tion was  wished  for  by  Adele  as  much  as 
by  myself.  Of  course  it  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  long  as  Giovannino's  affec- 
tion lasted.  When  he  shall  have  recov- 
ered it  would  be  a  diflPerent  matter.  But 
what  if  he  does  not  recover  ?     It  was  an 


idea  which  I  repelled,  but  which  returned 
inexorably  to  torment  me.  What  if  he 
does  not  recover  ?  In  that  case  our  sepa- 
ration would  be  easier,  sure  enough. 
What  tie  would  then  bind  Adele  to  me? 
If  he  should  not  recover?  Oh!  It  was 
horrible ! 

As  I  could  not  endure  to  stand  by  when 
Giovannino's  leg  was  being  treated,  I 
would  always  ask  Adele,  "Well?" 

But  unfortunately  neither  from  her  nor 
from  the  doctors  did  I  ever  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  favorable  response. 

The  second  visit  of  Dr.  AUinori  had  a 
most  discouraging  result. 

"Unhappily  there  is  no  improvement," 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  anxious  looks  of 
Adele  and  myself.  And  he  shook  his  head 
and  talked  in  an  undertone  with  his  col- 
leagues. 

"We  can  wait  a  little  more,"  he  con- 
cluded, taking  me  aside.  "Who  knows? 
Nature  works  miracles.  But  if  this  mira- 
cle does  not  come,  it  is  useless,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  last  means  that  sci- 
ence suggests." 

The  others  concurred. 

"Amputation!"  I  exclaimed.  The  aw- 
ful words  parched  my  tongue,  and  I 
twisted  the  handkerchief  vehemently 
around  my  finger. 

In  an  instant  my  wife  was  near  me. 
She  had  divined  all.  She  placed  her  hand 
on  my  shoulder  and  whispered : 

''Courage!" 

"It  is  not  an  immediate  urgency,"  re- 
peated Dr.  Allinori.  "But  we  must  not 
permit  the  disease  to  gain  too  much 
ground,  leaving  the  body  exhausted  of  its 
strength.  I  will  call  here  again  by  the 
end  of  the  coming  week,  and  then — " 

"Are  you  certain  you  can  save  him  by 
amputation  ?"  interrupted  my  wife,  with  a 
voice  firmer  than  I  could  have  command- 
ed. 
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"Absolutely  certain  we  can  never  be. 
We  can  only  calculate  the  probabilities. 
If  the  boy  had  not  a  robust  frame,  if  all 
his  organs  were  not  sound,  if  his  present 
disorder  had  not  developed  from  an  in- 
jury, I  confess  that  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to  recommend  this  experiment, 
which  is  a  serious  matter.  But  we  may 
at  any  rate  count  on  sixty  favorable 
chances  out  of  a  hundred.'^ 

"Sixty  out  of  a  hundred  V^  said  I  sullen- 
ly, "and  the  other  forty  ?" 

"My  dear  engineer/'  replied  the  doctor, 
**we  are  already  in  the  tempest  and  must 
not  create  any  illusions.  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  favorable  chances  are  better  than  nine- 
ty-nine unfavorable  ones." 

"Is  there  no  other  way,  then  ?"  I  asked 
again,  with  anguish  of  heart. 

"If  within  eight  or  ten  days  there  does 
not  arise  a  fortunate  crisis,  I  do  not  see 
what  else  can  be  done,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor. "At  least  this  is  my  opinion.  What 
say  my  colleagues?" 

His  colleagues  said  what  he  said.  They 
looked  like  two  parrots. 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer  and  went 
out  of  the  room,  while  my  wife  repeated  to 
Dr.  Allinori: 

"So  you  will  call  next  week  again  P'^ 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I* seized  an 
opportunity,  when  Giovannino  was  sleep- 
ing, to  have  a  private  interview  with 
Adele. 

"No,  no,"  said  I,  "the  doctors  can  talk 
all  they  want,  we  must  not  let  them  cut 
off  Giovannino's  leg.  Make  him  a  cripple, 
make  him  unhappy  for  life.  No,  no,  we 
must  not,  we  cannot!" 

"But  if  he  dies?" 

'*It  will  be  a  disgrace,  a  passing  dis- 
grace, but  we  shall  not  have  committed 
a  barbarity.  We  shall  not  have  sacrificed 
him  to  our  egotism." 

"Roberto !    Roberto !    Can  you  let  him 


die?"  she  broke  out  in  a  heart-rending 
cry. 

I  wanted  to  answer  yes,  but  I  caught 
my  head  in  my  hands  instead,  and  shook  it 
with  violence. 

"A  curse  upon  medicine !  a  curse  upon 
its  doctors!  All  ignoramuses,  quacks, 
charlatans  I  Is  there  not  a  one  that  can  be 
useful  ?" 

All  at  once  I  sprung  from  the  chair, 
exclaiming  with  admirable  logic : 

"I  want  to  consult  another  doctor. 
It  will  be  the  fourth.  Never  mind.  I 
am  going  to  look  for  him  to  the  end  of 
the  world  if  necessary.*" 

Adele  did  not  contradict,  but  she  ap- 
parently placed  no  hope  in  the  new  con- 
sultation. Some  days  passed  before  I  de- 
termined upon  my  choice  among  the 
three  or  four  celebrities  brought  to 
my  attention.  Finally  I  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  a  physician  residing  in  Florence, 
who  was  then  enjoying  great  vogue,  and 
I  resolved  to  make  the  trip  to  that  town 
myself  and  bring  him  over  with  me. 

"Bring  me  a  new  toy  from  Florence," 
said  Giovannino. 

He  had  about  him  a  large  collection  of 
playthings,  sound  as  well  as  broken  ones. 
There  was  a  dozen  of  leaden  soldiers; 
there  were  puppets,  who,  upon  a  mere 
push  of  the  hand,  performed  gymnastic 
prodigies ;  there  were  bleating,  little  sheep, 
wound-up  mice  that  ran  about  the  room, 
a  railway  train,  a  pair  of  halting  horses, 
a  fish  with  silver  scales,  a  little  theater 
with  colored  scenery,  a  tin  kitchen,  a  few 
boxes  of  building-blocks,  a  magic  lantern 
with  picture-glasses — all  gimcracks  accu- 
mulated day  by  day  through  the  months 
of  his  illness.  But  whatever  Giovannino 
had  asked  for,  Adele  and  I  would  have 
thrown  ourselves  into  the  fire  to  gratify 
him.  I  promised  him  the  new  toy,  and  he 
kissed  me  smiling.    He  was  weazened  and 
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pale.  Poor  Giovannino !  The  smile  on  his 
whitened  and  wasted  countenance  touched 
me  to  the  heart ! 

"Come  back  soon/'  said  Adele,  accom- 
panying me  to  the  ground-steps. 

"I  will  be  back  home  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. And  you,  if  anything  new  turns 
up,  send  me  a  telegram  to  Albergo  del 
Nord/' 

"Certainly/' 

We  gave  each  other  a  warm  g^sp  of 
the  hand  without  adding  another  word. 
In  truth,  no  one  seeing  us  could  have  be- 
lieved that  we  were  on  the  point  of  sep- 
aration. 

The  devil  had  his  game  thereby.  I  had 
made  my  reckonings  without  politics.  My 
Hippocrates  was  a  senator  and  as  such 
was  sojourning  in  Rome.  Thereupon  I 
could  not  withhold  from  venting  some  of 
the  grossest  heresies.  I  had  to  hurl  im- 
precations at  doctors  who  at  the  same  time 
held  offices  as  senators ;  but  this  is  not  the 
worst,  I  uttered  maledictions  against  the 
transferrence  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Rome,  and  even,  God  forgive  me, 
against  the  parliamentary  regime. 

I  was  somewhat  baffled  as  to  what 
course  to  jtake.  But  my  mind  was  so  stub- 
bornly bent  on  obtaining  this  consulta- 
tion, that  I  ended  by  boarding  a  train  di- 
rect for  Rome.  Naturally,  before  going, 
I  telegraphed  to  Adele  to  set  her  at  ease 
concerning  my  tardiness. 

At  Rome,  a  new  mischance.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  my  great  man  had  turned  out 
for  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  at  Frascati.  He 
was  expected  back  that  evening  at  about 
midnight.  I  sat  in  the  waiting-room  from 
eleven,  counting  the  minutes.  At  a  quar- 
ter pa^  midnight,  Italy's  luminary  of  the 
medico-chirurgical  science  arrived,  and 
appeared  to  be  no  little  annoyed  at  finding 
somebody  in  the  house.  When  I  had 
voiced  the  motive  of  my  coming  and  my 


intention  of  conveying  him  with  me,  he 
said: 

''Impossible,  absolutely  impossible.  To- 
morrow the  sanitary  code  is  to  come  up 
for  discussion  in  the  senate,  and  I  must 
support  the  work  of  the  commission  of 
which  I  am  a  member.'' 

"But  the  next  day?" 

"Oh,  a  matter  of  that  kind  is  not  to  be 
hurried  through  in  a  day,"  he  replied, 
looking  at  me  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say,  'What  sort  of  a  world  do 
you  come  from?'  He  added,  looking  to- 
ward a  door  which  must  have  led  to  his 
sleeping-room,  "I  am  really  sorry — " 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go, 
and  wished  at  least  to  describe  the  case 
briefly  and  hear  his  opinion. 

"Without  seeing  the  patient,"  he  said, 
"it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  But 
the  treatment  followed  looks  to  be  the 
best.  It  is  safe  to  rely  on  your  doctor. 
Dr.  AUinori  above  everybody  else  is  a 
man  of  the  right  mettle.  We  disagree,  it 
is  true,  regarding  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  science,  but  for  the  rest  we  are 
entirely  at  one.  In  this  case  I  should 
have  acted  as  he  does." 

''What  would  you  do,  then  ?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  should  amputate." 

He  rose,  from  the  seat  and  politely  ac- 
companied me  to  the  door.  He  refused  to 
accept  any  compensation  for  the  interview 
and  bade  me  good-night. 

In  two  weeks,  perhaps,  if  I  still  had 
need  of  him,  he  might  be  able  to  come. 
Much  thanks ! 

Lots  of  good  I  had  accomplished  by 
my  journey  to  Rome.  I  was  away  from 
home  four  days,  and  had  heard  nothing  of 
Giovannino.  Adele,  had  she  even  wished 
to  telegraph,  would  not  have  known  where 
to  direct  a  message,  since  I  had  forgotten 
to  mention  at  what  hotel  I  stopped. 
I  sent  another  teleg^m  saying  that  I  was 
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compelled  to  give  up  the  intended  consul- 
tation, was  about  to  start  out  for  home, 
and  would  expect  word  from  her  at  the 
Florence  terminus. 

In  the  morning  I  made  the  first  train 
for  upper  Italy.  Fatality  upon  fatality! 
An  unfortunate  delay  at  Orte  made  me 
miss  the  train  at  Florence.  I  had  to  wait 
five  hours. 

I  found  at  the  station  the  following 
telegram : 

^'No  worse.  Expect  you.  Have  you 
received  the  message  I  sent  two  days  ago 
to  Albergo  del  Nordr 

Another  message?  I  could  not  resist 
the  curiosity  to  read  it,  and  took  a  fiacre 
to  conduct  me  to  the  Nord.  I  had  time 
more  than  sufficient  for  going  and  return- 
ing. This  is  the  despatch  which  had  made 
a  cross  with  mine  and  which  had  been  sent 
by  Adele  before  she  learned  of  my  depar- 
ture to  Rome: 

"Dr.  Allinori,  zvho  had  anticipated  the 
appointed  call,  said  there  was  no  more 
time  to  lose.  Return  directly!  directly! 
directly  r 

The  words  sent  a  deadly  terror  through 
my  soul.  What  was  up  again?  It  was 
true  the  last  despatch  was  much  more 
comforting,  but  under  no  circumstances 
would  Adele  have  so  expressed  herself 
without  grave  reason. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose !  This  signi- 
fied that  amputation  had  become  neces- 
sary, that  horrible,  that  abominable  ampu- 
tation !  And  I  was  summoned  to  assist  at 
the  scene;  they  wanted  me  to  be  present 
while  my  son  was  being  maimed ! 

There  was  no  time  to  lose !  And  mean- 
while I  had  lost  two  days  by  my  journey 
to  Rome,  and  an  additional  third  by  the 
delay  on  the  road.  I  fancied  I  saw  Dr. 
Allinori  in  the  room  of  the  invalid  wifh 
the  instruments  of  torture  in  his  hand,  but 
waiting  for  me  to  cut  him  without  pity. 


And  if  in  truth  there  was  no  more  time  ? 
If  my  tardiness  should  prove  fatal?  If 
now  I  should  find  Giovannino  dying?  I 
wanted  to  persuade  myself  again  that  I 
would  rather  see  him  dead  than  crippled, 
but  without  success.  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  now  angry  with  myself  for  my  former 
hesitation,  and  muttered :    . 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will  let  them  perform  the 
amputation,  I  will  let  them  do  anything 
if  they  will  only  preserve  him  alive." 

I  journeyed  in  a  state  of  uneasiness,  of 
anxiety  that  can  easily  be  imagined.  At 
the  station  there  was  no  one  to  meet  me. 
In  fact  they  did  not  know  when  I  would 
arrive. 

Having  reached  home,  I  jumped  up  the 
stairs  in  a  twinkling.  Adele  had  heard 
me  and  came  out  to  meet  me  on  the  land- 
ing. Her  appearance  alarmed  me,  she 
was  as  white  as  a  washed-out  piece  of 
linen. 

"Well  ?*  I  asked  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"He  is  sleeping  now.  Let  us  hope. 
Come  in.  Oh,  Roberto,  how  distorted 
your  face  is !" 

"And  you,  Adele,  if  you  only  saw  your- 
self in  the  mirror.  But  how  is  our  son  ? 
Tell  me  everything." 

'*In  a  moment,  step  inside." 

I  followed  her  into  the  dining-room. 

"Are  you  hungry?"  asked  Adele,  walk- 
ing up  to  the  cupboard. 

"No,  I  am  not  hungry,  not  at  all.  I 
want  to  know  the  whole  truth  about  Gio- 
vannino.   Where  is  Dr.  Allinori?" 

"He  is  gone." 

"What  ?  Gone  ?  We  must  call  him  at 
once.  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  you  your- 
self said  so  in  your  telegram.  I  am  no 
longer  opposed  to  amputation." 

"Oh,  Roberto!"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  that  appeared  to  me  very 
singular  at  a  moment  when  we  were  about 
to  make  so  terrible  an  experimient. 
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*'But  let  us  make  haste/^  I  added. 
"Heaven  grant  we  had  not  waited  too 
long/' 

"Roberto/'  replied  Adele,  seizing  both 
my  hands,  "you  will  forgive  me,  then?" 

^* Forgive  you ?  Forgive  what?  Speak! 
for  God^s  sake  speak !  Is  it  a  misfortune 
you  dare  not  impart  to  me  ?" 

"No,  I  swear  to  you,  no  misfortune. 
Roberto—'' 

"You  are  so  embarrassed.  Enough !  I 
want  to  see  Giovannino." 

And  I  tore  myself  forcibly  from  her. 

"One  moment,"  she  cried.    "Listen." 

I  stopped  in  the  doorway. 

"I  telegraphed  to  you  in  Florence  that 
Dr.  Allinori  said  there  was  no  time  to  lose, 
and  I  added : 

"'Return  directly!  directly!  directly!'' 

"Yes." 

"And  you  did  not  receive  the  tele- 
gram ?" 

"No,  I  had  left  for  Rome  and  found  it 
on  my  way  back  while  passing  Florence." 

"It  crossed  with  your  despatch  which 
informed  me  of  your  departure  for  Rome, 
without  indicating  where  a  message  could 
be  sent  to  you." 

"It  is  true,  I  have  forgotten." 

"Think  in  what  an  awful  predicament 
I  was  on  learning  that  instead  of  return- 
ing immediately  you  had  gone  still  far- 
ther." 

"Yes,  yes.  I  seemed  to  have  been  driv- 
en on  by  a  sort  of  fatality." 

"Dr.  Allinori  had  consented  to  wait  one 
day,  but  no  more,  as  serious  engagements 
called  him  elsewhere.  And  besides,  it  was 
urgent.  Things  had  grown  worse  through 
the  week.  Gangrene  might  set  in  any 
hour." 

I  began  to  conjecture  the  truth,  but  had 
no  strength  to  pronounce  a  word.  I  was 
all  ears  and  barely  breathed. 

My  wife  proceeded : 


"He  told  me,  *Signora  Adde,  do  you 
feel  yourself  in  a  position  to  assume  a 
great  responsibility?*" 

"Good  Heavens  I  I  think  I  understand 
all  now." 

"  *But  will  you  save  him  for  me?'  I 
cried ;  and  all  the  three  doctors  answered 
with  one  accord,  *Yes,  we  will  save  him. 
Place  your  trust  in  us,  place  your  trust  in 
Providence.  If  you  will  not  give  us  your 
permission,  you  may  count  your  boy  as 
dead.'  Dead!  You  hear,  Roberto? 
Dead!" 

"And  you?' 

"I  answered,  *Yes,  I  take  the  responsi- 
bility.' Then  they  performed —  Are  you 
ill,  Roberto?' 

"No,  proceed.    The  amputation — " 

"Was  performed  two  days  ago." 

Adele  stood  bolt  upright  before  a  chair 
holding  on  firmly  to  its  back.  I  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands,  and  exclaimed : 

"My  poor  Giovannino  I  My  poor  boy ! 
Could  he  stand  it  all  ?" 

"They  made  him  take  chloroform.  He 
looked  at  me  with  his  beautiful  eyes  full 
of  affection  and  fright,  and  said : 

"Mamma,  what  is  this?  No,  mamma, 
no."  He  shook  his  head  twice,  lifted  his 
hand  as  if  he  wished  to  drive  away  a  trou- 
blesome insect,  and  fell  into  a  coma. 
Then—" 

"Oh,  please,  don't.  Were  you  pres- 
ent?" 

"They  wanted  to  send  me  out  in  anoth- 
er room.  You  can  imagine  I  would  not  go. 
I  stayed  there  till  the  end.  A  few  min- 
utes— an  age,  it  seemed  to  me.  I  saw  all, 
heard  all.  Oh,  that  stridulous  sound  of 
the  saw.  I  hear  it  yet  re-echo  in  my  soul 
— and  the  blood !  Never,  never  will  I  for- 
get that  scene !  And  when  they  had  got 
through  the  operation,  and  that  poor  leg 
which  had  suffered  so  much  was  thrown 
into  a  comer  like  some  useless  tod,  I 
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swear  to  you,  I  thought  all  my  strength 
had  abandoned  me,  and  I  would  fall  dead 
on  the  floor.  But  one  thought  sustained 
me:  Giovannino  was  still  in  the  coma- 
state;  I  must  wait  till  the  doctors  have 
aroused  him.  It  was  no  easy  matter. 
Twice  the  doctors  cast  mute  glances  at 
each  other.  I  saw  them.  Oh,  those  mo- 
ments of  anguish!  At  last  the  child 
slightly  moved  his  arms,  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looked  about  for  me — ^looked  for  me 
the  very  first  thing.  *Mamma,^  he  said, 
T  don't  want  any  more  of  that  hateful 
smefl.' " 

"Did  he  feel  pain  in  his  leg?" 

"No,  not  then.     It  was  later — '' 

"Enough!  enough !'* 

And  I  began  to  weep  like  a  child. 

''Now,"  she  added  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, "he  feels  almost  no  more  pain  at  all ; 
he  has  resigned  himself  to  the  loss  of  his 
leg,  and  says,  *Ugly  leg,  I  am  glad  they 
have  thrown  it  away.'  ** 

I  kept  on  weeping. 

"So  you  really  don't  forgive  me?"  she 
queried  timidly. 

"I  forgive  you  ?'  1  cried.  "Oh,  Adele, 
it  is  you  that  ought  to  forgive  me."  And 
I  would  have  continued,  but  she  enjoined 
silence. 

"Not  a  word  more,  Roberto,  not  a  word, 
at  least  not  until  Giovannino  shall  be  out 
of  danger.  You  are  convinced  that  I  have 
acted  for  the  best,  and  that  suffices  for 
tne.  Whatever  else  you  might  add  would 
be  ill-timed  to-day .*' 

"And  how  long  will  he  remain  in  this 
critical  condition?" 

"Eight  or  ten  days,  there  is  no  saying 
precisely  the  limit.  We  have  waited  pa- 
tiently so  long,  let  us  do  so  a  little  longer.'^ 

«  4c  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  eight  and  ten  days  passed,  not 
without  Giovannino  having  at  times  given 
lis  some  cause  for  anxiety  and  put  the  doc- 


tors to  thinking.  But  after  the  second 
week  every  trace  of  fever  had  disap- 
peared, and  on  the  sixteenth  day  (it  was 
on  a  Wednesday,  I  shall  never  forget  it) 
Dr.  AUinori,  who  had  come  to  visit  his 
little  patient,  pressed  my  wife's  hand  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  and  exclaimed  : 

"Did  I  not  say,  Signora  Adele,  we  will 
deliver  him  alive  to  you  ?  Set  your  heart 
at  ease  now  after  your  long  period  of  trou- 
ble. Your  Giovannino  is  saved.  It  is 
true,  he  will  be  without  a  leg,  but  he  will 
grow  up  a  strong,  handsome  chap  for  all 
that."  Then  turning  to  me,  he  added, 
lie  the  open-hearted  man  he  was,  "And 
you,  Signor,  you  offer  your  thanks  to  your 
wife;  without  Signora  Adele  the  boy 
would  have  been  dead  by  this  time." 

I  was  so  convinced  of  this  that  I  turned 
to  Adele  feeling  as  if  I  could  throw  my- 
self at  her  feet.  Instead  of  that  I  had  to 
run  to  support  her.  Her  strength,  which 
had  so  wonderfully  resisted  grief,  seemed 
to  have  been  unable  to  withstand  joy.  At 
the  doctor's  words  she  g^ew  red  at  first, 
then  pale  like  wax.  When  she  felt  the 
ground  giving  way  beneath  her  feet,  she 
sought  a  support,  and  would  have  fallen 
if  I  had  not  come  in  time  to  help  her. 

"It  is  nothing,  it  is  the  excitement," 
said  the  doctor,  holding  up  a  bottle  of 
ammonia  to  her  nose. 

She  came  to  again,  passed  her  hand  over 
her  forehead,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  ^Tt 
will  soon  be  over,  but  I  am  so  weak  and 
tired.  I  want  to  go  to  bed.  Isn't  Norina 
about?" 

"I  will  call  her,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
am  here." 

And  I  almost  carried  her  to  her  room, 
where  there  was  only  one  bed  in  which 
she  had  slept  for  four  years  alone,  like  a 
child,  like  a  widow,  worse  still,  like  a 
castaway.  I  undressed  her  with  the  help 
of  Norina,  and  when  she  was  put  in  bed 
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I  covered  her  up  carefully  myself  and  sat 
down  beside  her. 

"I  will  watch,"  said  I  to  the  chamber- 
maid, "you  go  to  bed." 

I  sat  up  the  whole  night  thinking  of 
Giovannino,  who  had  recovered,  alas,  at 
what  price  I  Adele  will  perhaps  fall  sick 
now;  I  thought  of  the  enormous  guilt 
that  I  had  on  my  conscience,  and  of  the 
impossibility  to  expiate  it. 

She  had  fallen  asleep.  Her  breathing, 
at  first  troubled,  gradually  grew  calm  and 
regular.  The  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance was  tranquil ;  and  yet  I  was  ill  at 
ease.  Every  ten  minutes  I  rose  from  my 
seat  and  went  to  look  at  Adele's  watch, 
which  lay  on  the  bureau  near  the  night- 
lamp,  and  its  monotonous  tic  tac  (I  know 
not  why)  filled  me  with  sadness.  Tic  tac, 
tic  tac.  Seconds  followed  seconds,  but  my 
heart  beat  faster  and  faster. 

Strange  to  say,  it  seemed  to  me  I  was 
unworthy  of  being  in  the  room  of  my 
wife  at  that  hour.  It  was  my  nuptial 
chamber,  but  I  had  stupidly  abandoned  it. 
That  perfume  of  modest  womanhood 
which  breathed  there  enveloped  my  whole 
self,  penetrated  my  every  pore.  I  stroked 
with  m-y  hand  the  plain  dress  of  Adele 
thrown  on  the  back  of  an  easy  chair,  I 
fingered  her  linen  rolled  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  involuntarily  my  thoughts 
recurred  to  my  past  life,  full  of  foibles 
and  sins.  My  wife,  the  mother  of  my 
child,  lay  there,  but  I  would  not  have 
dared  to  lift  a  hem  of  her  coverings,  to 
impress  a  kiss  upon  her  lips,  more  chaste 
than  a  virgin's.  I  was  near  her  because 
I  thought  her  ill,  but  she  could,  on  awak- 
ing, drive  me  forth  and  say  to  me,  ^*  What 
liberties  are  you  taking?  How  come  you 
near  my  bed  at  night  ?*' 

The  light  of  daybreak  began  to  pene- 
trate into  the  room  through  the  half- 
opened  window-shutters,  and  walking  up 


to  the  window,  I  saw  the  horizon  streaked 
with  stripes  of  rose.  A  little  before  six 
Adele  moved,  opened  her  eyes,  and  see- 
ing me  standing  at  her  side,  started  up. 

"You,  Roberto?   What  time  is  it ?" 

"About  six  o'clock." 

"You  have  risen  so  early.  Is  Giovan- 
nino unwell,  perhaps?" 

"Giovannino  has  slept  the  whole  night 
like  an  angel,"  I  answered,  putting  my 
ear  to  the  door  of  the  room  adjoining, 
where  was  the  child  with  the  nurse. 

"Why  then?''  she  added,  endeavoring 
to  collect  her  thoughts,  "I  don't  under- 
stand—    Why  are  you  here?" 

"But  how  are  you?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  now  I  remember.  Yesterday  I 
had  an  attack  of  dizziness  in  my  head. 
It  is  all  over  now.  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. I  hope  you  have  not  got  up  so 
early  on  account  of  me  ?" 

'*I  did  not  get  up  at  all,"  I  said  timidly. 

"How  so?  Where  have  you  been?  Did 
you  stay  out?" 

"I  have  been — here." 

"Have  you  stayed  here  the  whole 
night?" 

I  did  not  answer,  but  my  silence  indi- 
cated an  affirmative  reply. 

"Oh,  Roberto!"  she  exclaimed,  fixing 
her  beautiful,  tender  eyes  upon  me. 

I  could  hold  out  no  more.  Throwing 
myself  on  my  knees  before  her  bed,  I 
burst  into  sobs  and  gushed  out  all  that 
had  been  lying  on  my  heart  for  so  long. 
The  words  I  cannot  now  recall,  I  only 
know  that  I  spared  myself  no  accusation,, 
passed  over  in  silence  no  infamy  of  my 
life.  I  gave  Adele  the  most  endearing 
epithets,  called  her  angel,  saint,  divine, 
styled  her  the  savior  of  her  son,  worthy  of 
a  nian  who  could  have  understood  her, 
whereas  I  .  .  . 

She  did  everything  to  becalm  me. 

"No,  Roberto,  it  is  not  true.    I  too  must 
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bear  the  blame.  I  was  cold,  I  was  disdain- 
ful, I  thought  it  would  be  belittling  my- 
self if  I  confessed  how  much  I  loved  you. 
The  imfortunate  accident  of  our  Giovan- 
nino  will  set  us  both  to  right.  We  will 
love  each  other  the  more,  and  in  that  in- 
tense love  will  both  seek  the  expiation  of 
our  sins." 

Adele  spoke  of  her  sins ! 

"You  are  not  going  to  reject  me,  then  ?" 
I  insisted.  "You  also  asked  for  a  sepa- 
ration— '* 

She  did  not  let  me  conclude  the  sen- 
tence. Half  bending  over  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  she  embraced  me  with  her  soft  arms. 
Her  long,  thick  hair,  disengaged  from  the 
nightcap  which  held  it  together,  streamed 
down  grazing  my  shoulders,  her  tears 
mingled  with  mine,  as  she  said,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion : 

"Poor  Roberto,  you  too  have  suffered 
so  much  through  the  long  months  of  our 
boy's  illness  !'* 

The  first  rays  of  the  sun  quivered  on 
the  wall,  a  cheering  light  flooded  the 
apartment.  Without,  the  birds  were  greet- 
ing the  advent  of  spring.  In  my  heart 
also  spring  held  jubilee. 

^p  ^F  ^F  ^  ^  ^  'r 

Several  years  have  passed  since  that 
morning.  Giovannino  carries  his  wooden 
leg  with  a  lightsome  spirit.  He  is  of 
rather  tall  stature,  his  face  is  very  hand- 
some, his  temperament  even  and  serene ; 
he  is  kind,  intelligent  and  studious.  In 
school  he  is  always  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  his  mates  adore  him,  his  professors 
love  and  esteem  him,  and  he  sometimes 
says  with  a  bit  of  presumption,  "I  can  be 
anything  except  a  soldier!"  This  is  the 
only  allusion  he  ever  makes  to  his  infirm- 

ity. 

Giovannino  has  two  younger  brothers. 


lively,  healthy  juveniles  with  all  their 
limbs  intact.  As  may  be  imagined,  Adele 
and  I  hold  dear  this  cheerful  nest  of  boys, 
which  is  the  best  proof  of  our  reconcilia- 
tion. And  yet  when  we  hear  the  knocking 
on  the  pavement  of  Giovannino^s  leg,  a 
more  profound  tenderness  breaks  in  upon 
us ;  it  is  like  an  electric  current  that  passes 
through  Adele  and  myself,  drawing  us 
nearer  together.  We  are  constrained  not 
to  display  any  preference,  but  Arturo,  who 
is  the  more  mischievous  of  our  two  young- 
sters, sometimes  remarks : 

*'Oh,  Giovannino  can  never  be  wrong." 

Our  first-bom  reciprocates  with  liberal- 
ity the  intense  affection  of  his  parents. 
Perhaps  he  loves  his  mother  a  little  more. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  impres- 
sions of  early  infancy  are  never  obliterat- 
ed. His  mother  adored  him  when  I  af- 
fected toward  him  a  superb  indifference ; 
and  in  his  long  illness  who  helped  him  on, 
who  watched  at  his  bed,  who  smiled  to 
him  with  death-anguish  in  the  heart? 

Surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  sym- 
pathy, Adele  has  laid  aside  the  excessive 
reserve  which  made  her  appear  cold  and 
insignificant.  No  one  now  underestimates 
the  correctness  and  security  of  her  judg- 
ment, and  whenever  some  of  our  good 
friends  meet  in  our  house,  it  has  become 
customary  to  let  her  have  the  last  word  in 
almost  every  discussion.  And  her  word 
is  always  so  sober,  so  reasonable,  so 
just. 

I  am  thirty-five  years  old,  she  is  thirty- 
two,  and  we  love  each  other  like  a  newly 
married  pair,  indeed,  in  our  case  much 
more  than  when  we  were  newly  married. 
And  to  think  that  we  were  on  the  point 
of  separating!  Giovannino  will  never 
know  what  a  miracle  his  leg  had  per- 
formed. 


By  CORA  R.  LIND. 


We  hail  thy  coming,  lovely  Spring, 
The  time  of  joy  and  gladness ; 

When  angels  sweetest  tidings  bring 
And  naught  is  known  of  sadness. 


The  winter's  snow,  in  lustrous  white. 
With  Spring  has  vanished  from  our  sight ; 
The  insects  from  their  holes  now  creep, 
At  Old  Sol's  face  to  take  a  peep. 


The  birds  sing  out  their  joyous  lay, 

The  brooklet,  too,  sends  forth  its  song. 

The  zephyr  kisses  in  its  play 

The  budding  flowVs,  a  happy  throng. 


The  children  are  those  budding  tiowVs, 
Their  smiles  and  tears  their  winning  pow'rs. 
Enjoy  the  flowers  while  they  stay, 
Enjoy  the  Springtime  while  you  may ! 


Each  season's  praises  though  we  hear, 
There's  but  one  Springtime  in  a  year ; 
Mid  ceaseless  toil  and  endless  strife, 
There's  but  one  childhood  in  a  life. 


By  M-  AGNES  KELLY* 


"Who  commenced  telling  ghost  stories, 
anyway  ?"  asked  Mary  King,  she  of  whom 
Gustave  Knoop,  who  stood  quietly  beside 
her  chair,  had  said,**When  the  Lord  made 
her  He  said,  *  Wine-brown  eyes  and  hair 
to  match,'  and  they  straightway  did  His 
bidding,  and  I  pronounce  it  good." 

"I  am  really  afraid  to  go  upstairs.  I 
think  it  is  your  fault,  Gustave." 

"I  assure  you.  Miss  King,"  drawled  the 
tenor,  "I  told  the  German  story,  my 
father's  one  with  the  drinking  song,  you 
know.  Surely  you  do  not  call  that  a 
ghost  story,  for  it's  true." 

"True!"  ejaculated  Margaret  Keith. 
"As  true  as  genii  and  elfins  and  hobgob- 
lins.    Even  if  we  are  girls,  you  can't — " 

"My  dear  Miss  Keith,"  interrupted  he 
from  the  dignity  of  his  six  feet  two,  "just 
keep  your  violets  in  their  dewy  beds, 
shielded  with  their  white  sashes,  and 
don't  look  at  me  like  that  again,  or — " 

"Never  mind  your  threats,  Gustave,  for 
here  comes  mater  to  send  us  all  to  bed," 
exclaimed  Daniel  Dare,  the  muscular  pro- 
totype of  his  fragile  mother. 

"Yes,  children,  off  to  bed!  I'll  shoe 
you  like  the  chickens." 

''As  long  as  you  don't  shoo  us  with  the 
chickens,  mother,  you're  forgiven." 

"Don't  you  wish  the  young  ladies  to 
have  any  roses  left  ?" 

"Indeed  they  don't,  Mrs.  Dare,  for  they 
have  been  frightening  us  with  ghost 
stories,"  ventured  Margaret. 

"Trying  to  frighten  us,  you  mean,"  cor- 
rected Ethyl  Dare.     Then,  with  a  melo- 


dramatic wave  of  her  hand,  "Come  for- 
ward, any  man  who  can  frighten  me  I" 

"You  I  you  little,  dark-eyed  siren.  Who 
couldn't  frighten  you?"  said  Gustave, 
with  a  little  more  animation  than  hereto- 
fore. "If  I  dressed  as  a  ghost,  threw  a 
sheet  over  my  dainty  form,  and  peeped  at 
you  some  balmy  evening,  you'd  fall  over 
the  stone  wall  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to 
reach  mamma." 

"Mother,  just  listen!  How  absurd! 
I  afraid  of  a  ghost — or  a  man !    Just  try. 

"No,  no.  Ethyl,"  said  her  mother,  strok- 
ing the  beautiful,  dark  tendrils.  "There 
shall  be  no  sheets  borrowed  for  such  a 
heinous  purpose." 

''See  how  happy  she  looks.  Came  off 
victor  as  usual,  with  no  inconvenience," 
teased  Gustave. 

"Thank  you,"  with  a  mock  curtesy. 
"Would  you  know  why  I  smiled?  Well, 
Mr.  Knoop,  I  was  thinking  how  much 
more  delightful  it  is  to  have  a  charming 
mother  like  mine  to  curl  one's  hair  than  a 
great  man  like  some,"  with  a  mischievous 
glance  of  her  glorious  eyes,  "to  flatter 
some  girls  and  frighten  others.'^ 

"Softly,  softly,  little  kitten.     If    your 
mother  wasn't  here  to  stroke  your  fur  the 
right  way,  I'd  make  you  scratch." 
'How,  pray?" 

1  might  kiss  you,  for  instance." 
'Now,  you  do  scare  me.    Unsay  that 
or  ni  not  promise  not  to  dislocate  my 
shoulder-blade — ^^ 

''Careful  with  your  negatives,'*  called 
Margaret.    "Pll  not  promise  not." 
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"Two  negatives  make  a  positive/' 
drawled  Gustave.  "Some  day  some  fel- 
low will  ask  you  something  and  youll  an- 
swer *No,  no,  the  idea;  absurd/  and  he'll 
be  pretty  positive  as  to  your  meaning/' 
A  mocking  laugh  from  the  stairway  was 
Ethyl's'  only  reply.  Gustave  and  Daniel 
smiled  in  unison. 

"She's  such  a  wee  bairn,  my  twenty- 
two-year-old  lass,'*  said  her  mother,  drop- 
ping back  into  the  dialect  of  her  girlhood 
days. 

"But  she's  plucky,  Gus.  I  don't  believe 
you  could  frighten  her,'*  said  her  brother. 

"I  should  not  want  to/'  mused  Gustave, 
softly. 

The  two  young  men  lay  awake  and 
talked  far  into  the  night,  while  Ethyl  was 
peacefully  sleeping  and  Mrs.  Dare  was, 
even  in  her  slumbers,  praying  and  plan- 
ning for  her  two  fatherless  children.  It 
so  happened  that  when  the  men  finally  fell 
asleep  they  slept  long  and  soundly.  Not 
so  with  Ethyl.  She  awoke  about  one 
o'clock  and  for  some  unknown  reason  felt 
timid.  She  could  not  banish  the  foolish 
stories  of  the  preceding  evening.  She 
heard  a  sound,  and  tossed  uneasily  in  bed. 
It  creaked  and  she  grew  more  nervous 
than  before. 

'"What  is  the  matter?**  she  thought, 
provoked  at  herself.  "Where  is  my 
boasted  nerve-power  now?  All  these 
silly  fears.  Gustave —  Heavens!  what 
was  that?'*  She  looked  again  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  windows.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  noise  outside.  "A  cat  or  a  bird, 
I  suppose."  So  thinking,  but  still  trem- 
bling, she  drew  one  edge  of  her  bed  cur- 
tain aside.  Distinctly  now  she  saw  two 
eyes  peering  through  the  half-closed 
blinds.  Numb  with  fear,  she  let  the  cur- 
tain fall.  She  tried  to  scream,  but  not  a 
whisper  escaped.  She  lay  perfectly  still 
for  perhaps  a  minute,  and  then,  curiosity 
overcoming  fear,  she  looked  again.     The 


moonlight  plainly  <lisclosed  the  outlines  of 
a  man's  figure.  She  had  an  advantage 
over  him,  for  she  was  shielded  by  dark- 
ness. Miss  Dare  considered  herself  a 
good  judge  of  character,  and  the  follow- 
ing proved  her  ability. 

"He's  an  idiot,'*  estimate  No.  i.  "Why 
didn't  he  choose  Daniel's  room? — easier 
of  access,  with  the  light  upon  the  bed  and 
away  from  one  window. 

"Well,  he's  a  cool  one,**  estimate  No.  2, 
when  she  discovered  a  silk  hat  deposited 
calmly  upon  her  dressing-tqjble  prior  to 
the  gentleman's  entrance.  Between  these 
reflections  were  others  such  as  these : 

"Not  a  man  on  this  floor.  Mother  will 
be  dreadfully  frightened  if  she  hears  any- 
thing. There's  an  old  revolver  in  the  top 
drawer,  but  it's  not  loaded.  I  might  scare 
him,  though.  Now,  he's  talking  to  him- 
self.    I  guess  he's  a  lunatic.** 

That  was  estimate  No.  3  and  was  the 
most  horrifying  thought  of  all.  She 
strained  her  ears  to  catch  the  words,  and 
she  almost  smiled  when  she  heard : 

"Where  the  devil  is  a  match  ?"  It  dis- 
proved her  last  theory,  at  any  rate.  He 
must  at  least  be  normal. 

*77/  give  you  a  match!  Ethyl  Dare, 
v/ake  up  and  do  something  before  it*s  too 
late.*'  She  looked  at  the  top  drawer.  It 
was  open.  Suiting  her  action  to  her 
thought,  she  sprang  up,  seized  the  revol- 
ver and  ran  to  the  window,  knocking  over 
the  hat  and  a  bottle  of  Roger  &  Gallet*s 
violet  as  she  did  so. 

"Would  you  like  a  match?"  she  quer- 
ied, amazed  at  her  own  audacity.  He 
turned  at  the  noise  and  tottered  on  the 
sill,  one  leg  within  the  room  and  one  with- 
out. 

"Don*t  fall/'  she  whispered,  quaking. 

"A  girl !  What  the  deuce,'*  was  all  her 
intruder  could  gasp.  He  sat  on  the  sill, 
a  very  undignified  spectacle,  while  she 
stood    now   partly    revealed   by   a   hazy 
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moonbeam.  Por  half  an  instant  neither 
spoke  again.  Ethyl  marvelled  at  her  own 
coolness  and  yet  somehow  felt  ridiculous. 
He  was  so  diflFerent  from  what  she  had 
expected.  To  be  sure,  she  had  read  of 
gentlemen  burglars,  but  to  experience 
one  I  Still  EthyFs  experiences  in  the 
burglar  line  were  rather  limited,  anyway. 
She  had  mentally  framed  the  question, 
"What  are  you  doing  here?*'  when  the 
identical  words  were  used  by  her  com- 
panion. She  fell  backward  a  step  in  sur- 
prise when  her  questioner  caught  sight  of 
her  revolver. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that?"  he 
asked  roughly.  "What  have  you  done  to 
the  room  ?"  for  the  first  time  appearing  to 
notice  its  furnishings.  "I  can't  have 
made  a  mistake.  Yet  you're  in  your 
night-robe,  aren't  you  ?'  he  questioned  in 
apparent  amazement.  'Then  it^s  no  joke. 
What  the  deuce  has  happened  ?'^ 

Ethyl  stood  motionless.  Her  cheeks 
were  as  crimson  as  the  shawl  she  had 
just  thrown  about  her.  "If  there  is  any 
mistake,  it's  because  you've  been  drink- 
ing,*'  she  retorted,  trembling.  "Your  last 
remark  would  seem  to  indicate  as  much. 
If  there's  no  mistake,  as  I'm  inclined  to 
think,  you  are  not  going  to  get  out  of  this 
house  without  the  aid  of  the  constable. 
And  if  you  move  from  your  position  there 
as  an  ornament  to  my  window,  I'll  say 
good-by  to  you  with  this.  Now,  if  you 
have  any  excuses  to  offer,  make  them 
quickly,  and  don't  speak  too  loudly,  as 
you  will  wake  my  brother,  and  then  you'll 
have  some  one  to  intimidate  other  than  a 
girl.*'  He  caught  the  flash  of  her  eye  and 
saw  the  curl  on  her  lip. 

"I  have  a  good  deal  to  say.  You\e 
given  me  a  scare  in  return  for  the  one  I've 
given  you.  I'm  a  stranger  here  in  Brent- 
wood, as  I  come  from  New  York;"  and 
he  added:  "Fd  give  a  good  deal  to  be 
there  now."   A  somewhat  unhealthy  smile 


accompanied  this.  "I  must  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  house.  Is  this  Carlyle's  or 
not?" 

*^It  is  not.  Was  that  the  one  you  had 
spotted?  You  acted  wisely.  They  are 
all  men  there." 

"What  makes  you  say  such  nasty 
things?"  he  queried,  much  as  he  might 
have  done  had  they  been  sitting  chatting 
on  the  lawn.  "You  may  consider  me  a 
burglar  if  you  wish,  but  you  shall  not  be- 
lieve me  drunk.  You  know  that  I  did 
not  say  anything  to  insult  you.  Heaven 
knows  our  positions  here  are  strange 
enough  for  neither  of  us  to  wish  to  prof- 
long  our  talk,  but  you  know  I  didn't  mean 
to  embarrass  you,  don't  you?"  She 
nodded.  Whether  she  really  believed 
him  or  merely  wished  to  cut  him  short,  he 
could  not  tell.  Perhaps  she  could  not, 
either. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  simply  and  then 
went  on :  "I  am  Adam  Harcourt,  a  guest 
of  Bentley  Carlyle.  We  both  went  out 
to-night.  You  know  old  Carlyle  is  some- 
what of  a  crank."  Ethyl  smiled.  She 
recollected  the  time,  ten  years  previous, 
when  her  ball  had  fallen  over  the  fence. 
As  far  as  her  personal  knowledge  went,  it 
might  be  there  still. 

"Well,"  continued  he,  *'we  didn't  go  to 
see  the  same  person  ("girl,"  she  inter- 
rupted), but  we  arranged  to  leave  a  ladder 
against  the  house.  I  was  over  in  the  next 
vard,  but  I  saw  a  ladder  here  and  came 
over.  Perhaps  old  Carlyle^  the  sneak, 
pinched  ours." 

Ethyl  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
hired  man  had  been  attending  to  the  vines 
that  day.  She  mentally  concluded  he 
should  not  be  so  careless  again. 

"Then  this  must  be  Dare's,"  he  said, 
after  a  reflective  pause. 

"You  are  well  informed,"  was  her  an- 
swer. 

"And  you  are  Eth —     I  beg  pardon, 
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Miss  Dare/'  he  persisted,  now  apparently 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  situation.  Not  so 
his  companion. 

'^Miss  Dare  has  guests  as  well  as  Bent- 
ley  Carlyle,"  she  retorted. 

"Oh,  then  you're  either  Miss  King  or 
Miss  Keith,  unless,"  he  added  mischiev- 
ously, * 'you're  Mr.  Knoop  in  disguise." 
She  couldn't  refrain  from  smiling.  Fancy 
big,  broad-shouldered  Gustave  in  her 
dress.  Then  she  blushed  to  herself  in  the 
darkness. 

"What  made  you  think  I  was  Miss 
Dare?  I  am  glad  Bentley  keeps  you  so 
well  posted." 

"I  know  now  that  you  are,  for  you  use 
Bent's  first  name.    But  I  knew  before." 

"How?" 

'^Because— do  you  want  the  truth  ? — he 
said  you  were  plucky  and  pr — oh,  he  de- 
scribed your  looks,"  he  concluded,  lamely. 

"If  you  knew  Miss  Dare  betler  you 
would  know  that  she  can  be  neither  ca- 
joled nor  flattered." 

"Then  she's  either  demon  or  angel,  and 
from  what  I've  heard,"  with  a  smile, 
"she's  neither." 

"Oh,  indeed !"  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"Now,  I  had  fully  determined  to  keep 
you  prisoner.  However,  strange  to  say, 
I  believe  your  story,  and  shall  let  you  go, 
with  the  advice  to  read  no  more  Indian 
stories  and  to  go  further  from  the  city 
than  Brentwood  the  next  time  you  wander 
in  search  of  Quixotic  adventure.  Youths 
out  after  midnight  in  New  York  are  one 
thing,  in  Brentwood  quite  another.  Coun- 
try people  have  queer  notions,  you  know. 
Now,  some  of  the  good  people  here  might 
be  shocked  at — " 

'^Atwhat?" 

"Oh,  burglars.  I'll  give  you  two  min- 
utes to  get  down  the  ladder.  Go  softly, 
and  don't  wake  mother.  She  has  heart 
trouble." 

"All  right,  Miss  Dare,"  with  a  glance  in 


the  direction  of  Carlyle's.  "By  Jove! 
Bentley's  in.  There's  a  light  in  the  win- 
dow. How  the  deuce  did  he  get  in? 
Good  night.  Miss  Dare.  I'm  heartily 
sorry  to  have  intruded  so.  I'll  not  tell 
Bentley  if  you  prefer.  I  didn't  quite  real- 
ize before  how  you  must  feel.  It's  so 
late.  Now  I've  blundered  again,  I  sup- 
pose. But  I've  sisters.  That's  what  I 
mean.    Why,  where  are  your,  firearms  ?" 

"Lying  on  the  table  whefe  your*  silk  hat 
was  before  I  knocked  it  over.  Here  it  is. 
Anyway,  the  revolver  wasn't  loaded.  Oh, 
pshaw!  what  an  idiot  I've  made  of  my- 
self," exclaimed  she,  ready  to  cry.  "But 
I  really  did  think  at  first — " 

'^Of  course  you  did.  What  else  could 
you  think?  You've  been  a  brave  little 
woman  and  a  sensible  one,  and  I'll  tell 
Bentley  so  since  you  don't  care.  You've 
really  forgiven  me,  then?  He  held  out 
his  hand.  She  gave  him  her  little,  trem- 
bling one  and  he  grasped  it  warmly. 

"Can  you  see?  Don't  fall,"  as  he  be- 
gan to  descend.  She  put  some  matches 
into  his  pocket.  "To  prevent  further 
swearing,"  was  her  parting  shot. 

The  dusty  little  revolver  was  placed 
again  in  the  drawer,  but  no  dreams  came 
to  Ethyl  again  that  night. 

The  news  of  Dare's  pseudo  burglar 
made  Ethyl  quite  a  heroine  in  the  little 
village.  The  facts  were  parti-colored  by 
Harcourt's  vivid  imagination,  and  Ethyl 
was  forced  to  admit  that  he  gave  her 
credit  for  being  braver  than  she  was. 
The  climax  was  reached  one  evening  a 
week  later  when  Bentley  Carlyle  gave  her 
a  copy  of  the  town  paper  to  read.  With  a 
blue  pencil  he  had  marked  the  headline 
"A  Plucky  Girl;  Miss  Dare,  the  pretty 
and  popular  belle  of  Brentwood,  captures 
a  burglar !" 

"Such  trash  I  Who  did  this  ?  If  your 
brilliant  Mr.  Harcourt  looms  up  in  the 
guise  of  a  local  reporter  I'll — kill  him!" 
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The  terrible  threat  only  caused  a  burst  of 
laughter.  ^j 

*'Adam  says  a  dusty  revolver  is  safe 
even  in  your  hands." 

"If  I  were  near  he  would  not  dare  say 
that." 

'Td  Dare  anything.  Miss  Ethyl/' 
sounded  the  deeper  tones  of  Harcourt  as 
he  turned  in  the  lane.  "Your  father 
wants  you,  Bent.     Fm  awfully  sorry." 

"Yes,  I  can  imagine  the  extent  of  your 
grief/'  was  Bentley's  reply  as  he  scaled 
the  fence. 

"Come/'  said  Miss  Dare,  "I  must  in- 
troduce our  journalist  to  my  guests." 

Now,  dear  reader,  you  know  the  rest, 
don't  you  ?  Lest  you  do  not,  let  me  con- 
clude by  saying  that  Harcourt  promptly 
fell  in  love  with  her  of  the  wine-brown 
locks,  and  Miss  King  and  he  were  mar- 
ried shortly  after  his  graduation  from  a 
medical  university. 

Whom  did  Ethyl  marry ;  why  need  she 
marry  at  all  ?  However,  rumor  has  whis- 
pered that  she  has  promised  her  hand  to 


none  other  than  big  Gustave  Knoop, 
the  friend  and  playmate  of  her  child- 
hood. 

It  is  also  said  that  on  the  eve  of  Ethyl's 
betrothal  Mrs.  Dare,  well  pleased,  had 
called  her  daughter  to  her  room. 

"Are  you  very  happy,  dear?"  she  had 
inquired. 

"Very,"  and  Ethyl's  head  had  sunk  in  a 
tangled  mass  of  curls  in  her  little  mother's 
lap. 

"You  do  not  love  any  one  else  as  you 
love  Gustave?" 

"Why,  mamma,"  and  the  head  had 
risen ;  "of  course  not." 

"I  used  to  think  you  sometimes  liked 
Dr.  Harcourt." 

"So  I  did  and  do,  but  he  never  took 
Gustave's  place.  Mother,  dear,  you  have 
been  as  blind  as  a  mole." 

Then,  as  she  had  gone  to  her  own 
room,  she  had  muttered  softly,  "But 
moles  can  feel,  can't  they?  And  they 
sometimes  feel  pretty  near  to  the  light." 

But  this  is  only  rumor. 


THE  EPITAPH. 

By  J.  Spotswood  Anderson. 

I  strolled  amidst  where  slept  the  dead. 
And  there  on  all  the  headstones  read 
Of  many  glorious  deeds  once  done, 
Before  the  saints  had  life's  race  run. 


I  tried  in  vain  to  find  some  stone 
That  told  of  wrongs  ere  life  had  flown. 
But  all  that  eye  could  ever  find, 
Was  praise  to  glory  left  behind. 

And  when  my' walk  at  last  was  ended. 
And  from  the  dead  my  way  I  wended. 
I  mused,  did  ever  sinner  die? 
If  so,  wiy  epitaphs  frankly  lie. 


Q 


Thii  portrait,  the  frame  of  which  was  designed  by  Wagner,  was  presented  by  him  to  iVilhelmi 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  first  Bayreuth  Festival.     The  dedicatory  verses  run  as  follows: 
Volker*  the  Fiddler  now  lives  anew,  Those  who  tremble  in  Nibelung  dismay. 

Until  death  a  warrior  true.  Volker- Wilhelmj,  thine  the  renown, 

Where  once  he  drew  the  sword  on  the  foe  Our  sorrows  have  at  thy  playing  flown; 

Now  sways  he  gently  the  fiddle-bow,  So  praise  and  love  shall  be  given  to  thee 

In  peaceful  dreaming  to  waft  away  As  long  as  Walsungs  and  Niblungs  there  be. 

*One  of  the  personages  in  the  old  Nibelungen  Saga. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER. 


The  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  marked  for  the  development  of 
the  heaven-sent  genius  of  music.  Beetho- 
ven, Weber,  Spohr,  Rossini,  Auber,  Ber- 
lioz, Chopin,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and 
Liszt  were  the  promising  stars  in  the  fir- 
mament of  music. .  It  was  on  May  22, 
1813,  that  Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was 
bom.  His  father  was  a  man  of  culture 
and  of  refinement  and  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  The  child's  early  days 
were  spent  in  troubled  times.  His  father 
did  not  long  survive  his  birth,  dying  in 
the  following  year.  The  widow  was  left 
in  great  distress.  It  is  not  strange  to  note 
that  in  1815  she  married  again.  Ludwig 
Geyer,  her  second  husband,  deserves  men- 
tion, as  no  doubt  it  was  he  who  started  a 
love  for  the  stage  in  his  stepson.  He  was 
a  painter  and  a  singer  of  note,  a  play- 
wright whose  comedies  obtained  a  fair 
amount  of  success.  Geyer  wished  to  make 
Wagner  a  painter,  but  his  genius  did  not 
lie  in  that  direction.  On  his  deathbed 
he  remarked  as  Wagner  played,  "Has  he, 
perchance,  a  talent  for  music  ?"  At  this 
time  the  love  of  the  drama  was  the  key- 
note of  his  life  work.  His  surroundings 
in  Dresden  and  his  constant  association 
with  people  and  things  theatrical  must 
have  influenced  him  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion that  he  ultimately  assumed. 

After  his  stepfather's  death  he  was  sent 
to  the  Kreuz-schule  in  Dresden,  where  he 
soon  became,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Profes- 
sor Sillig.  He  showed  great  liking  for 
Greek,  and  his  musical  studies  made  little 
or  no  progress.  At  the  piano  he  made  a 
sorry  pupil.  He  forged  ahead  in  Greek, 
Latin,  mythology  and  ancient  history. 
Music  was  of   secondary  consideration. 


He  wrote  verse  and  was  inclined  to  be- 
come a  poet.  The  family  moving  from 
Dresden  to  Leipzig,  soon  interrupted  his 
metrical  translation,  and  the  composition 
of  verse  after  the  Shakespearean  manner. 
In  1828  Wagner  went  to  the  Nicolai 
School  at  Leipzig,  and,. to  his  mortifica- 
tion, he  received  a  lower  grade  than  in 
Dresden.  This  affected  him  so  that  he 
gav6  up  all  desire  for  philological  study. 
This  circumstance  no  doubt  was  the 
turning  point  in  his  life.  He  attended 
concerts  at  the  Gewand  H^us  and  there 
heard  for  the  first,  time  Beethoven.  The 
impression  produced  was  "overpower- 
ing." He  believed  he  was  capable  of  writ- 
ing an  accompaniment  to  his  tragedy  of 
music,  and  in  secret  composed  a  quartette, 
a  sonata  and  an  aria.  The  family  then 
believed  he  was  determined  to  become  a 
musician.  The  report  was  incredulously 
received.     The    boy's    enthusiasm    was 

*  fanned  by  engaging  a  master,  Gottlieb 
Miiller,  for  the  instrument.  The  dry 
technique  was  against  Wagner's  liking, 
and  poor  Miiller  soon  left  his  hot-headed 
pupil. 

At   the    age   of    sixteen    he    went   to 

'  Thomas'  Schule  with  little  more  ease  and 
rest.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hoff- 
man's works  and  the  story  of  the  *^Meis- 
tersinger."  Tieck's  "Tannhauser"  was 
also  eagerly  read,  and  in  this  way  a  love 
for  ancient  lore  was  awakened.  Nothing 
but  the  full  orchestra  would  satisfy  him, 
and  he  composed  an  overture  in  B  flat, 
six-eighths  time.  His  fancy  played  next 
in  projecting  a  pastoral  play  suggested  by 
Goethe's  "Laune  des  Verliebten."  In 
1830  he  matriculated  at  the  Leipzig  Uni- 
versity, with  a  view  of  attending  lectures 


♦"Wagner."    By  Charles  A.  Lidgey.    With  illustrations  and  portraits.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
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oh  philosophy  and  aesthetics.  Student 
life  proved  too  fascinating,  and  he  neg- 
lected everything.  His  character  soon 
reasserted  itself,  and  he  determined  to 
master  the  situation.  He  placed  himself 
under  the  Cantor  of  Thomas'  Schule,  and 
in  less  than  six  months  mastered  the  dri- 
est problems  in  that  dry  study. 

Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  his  models 
at  this  time.  He  composed  a  sonata,  a 
polonaise  and  a  fantasia.  The  next  year, 
after  diligent  study,  he  wrote  a  couple  of 
overtures  upon  the  Beethoven  model.  In 
1832  another  overture  was  composed  and 
also  his  only  completed  symphony.  He 
set  out  for  Vienna,  the  famed  city  of 
music.  To  his  disgust,  Zampi  held  the 
field,  and  he  departed  in  wrath.  Stop- 
ping at  Prague,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dionvs  Weber,  the  director  of  the  Con- 
servatorium  in  that  qity,  who  took  a  fancy 
to  Wagner  and  performed  several  of  his 
compositions.  It  was  during  his  stay 
here  he  wrote  "Die  Hochzeit."  On  his 
return  to  Leipzig  young  Wagner  was  de- 
termined to  embrace  music  as  a  profes- . 
sion. 

His  early  tastes  inclined  toward  cul- 
ture and  literature.  He  had  a  fearless 
desire  for  truth  and  would  drink  at  the 
master  sources.  There  was  nothing 
small  about  Richard  Wagner.  The  range 
of  his  reading  was  wide;  his  sympathy 
was  far-reaching,  his  enthusiasm  intense; 
his  reverence  for  genius  deep-rooted. 
During  the  family's  residence  at  Dresden, 
Weber  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  the 
great  composer  excited  intense  feelings  in 
the  breast  of  little  Richard.  Later  in  life 
his  warmth  and  affection  for  his  master 
was  quietly  exhibited  when  he  removed 
his  body  from  London  to  Dresden. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  chorus 
master  at  Wiirzburg.  In  1834  he  re- 
turned to  Leipzig  and  encountered  a  long 


series  of  disappointments  which  would 
have  tired  the  ardor  of  most  men. 

It  was  at  Magdeburg,  as  director  of  the 
theatre,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  a  really  good  singer — Wilhelmina 
Schroder-Devrunt — and  the  impression 
was  deep  and  lasting.  She  subsequently 
became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
At  Magdeburg  he  gained  a  friendly  foot- 
ing, both  with  the  artists  and  the  public, 
and  introduced  many  improvements  in  the 
management  of  the  stage. 

He  married,  on  November  24,  1836, 
Minna  Planer,  familiarly  known  as  Wil- 
helmina. Early  in  his  married  life  re- 
verses overtook  him,  which  were  but  the 
shadows  of  a  dark  future.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  against  him.  Few  were 
friendly  disposed  toward  him.  It  was 
painful  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  was 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  giddy  and 
fashionable  throng  which  men  call  the 
world  was  not  the  place  for  the  true 
artist.  His  greatest  comfort,  though,  was 
the  touching  devotion  of  his  wife,  and, 
though  in  later  years  lack  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy drove  them  asunder,  Wagner,  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death,  always  spoke  of  her 
with  affection.  The  union  was  unfor- 
tunate. Minna  Wagner  had  not  the 
power  to  understand  her  husband's 
genius — few  people  then  had. 

"Lohengrin''  was  finished  in  1848.  His 
mental  activity  at  this  period  was  enor- 
mous. Up  to  this  time  his  mind  had 
wandered  hither  and  thither  over  the 
widest  range  of  subjects — religion,  phi- 
losophy, history,  legend,  with  no  definite 
result.  It  was  the  study  of  "Siegfried" 
myth  which  brought  him  the  conviction 
that  at  last  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  new  drama  which  he  believed  himself 
destined  to  create,  that  the  theme  of  that 
drama  must  be  the  great  elemental  truths 
of    human  nature,  the  inmost  heart  of 
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mankind — the  folk — and  not  of  the  iso- 
lated individual.  The  spoken  word,  even 
when  accompanied  by  appropriate  action, 
can  at  best  but  appeal  to  the  intellect; 
something  additional  is  needed  to  arouse 
the  emotional  side  of  human  nature.  That 
something  is  music.  The  perfect  drama 
must  be  a  combination  of  factors  which 
appeal  both  to  the  intellect  and  the  emo- 
tions. Henceforth  we  find  Wagner  striv- 
ing to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  drama.  The  success  which  at- 
tended his  efforts  at  last  inspired  the  crea- 
tion of  the  fitting  crown  to  his  life's  work, 
the  noble  "Parsifal.^' 

Wagner  spent  a  period  of  ten  years  in 
exile,  in  Zurich,  during  the  days  of  revo- 
lution in  Germany.  In  some  respects  this 
was  the  most  important  period  in  his  life. 
Here  he  engaged  in  literary  and  musical 
production. 

In  January,  1866,  his  wife  died.  He 
married  again  in  1870.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  second  marriage.     This 


time  he  found  a  woman  who  could  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  him  and  ever 
bears  testimony  in  his  letters  to  his  love 
for  and  devotion  to  her.  He  was  a  devot- 
ed believer  in  the  new  art  life  and  ever  be- 
lieved that  it  would  unite  all  Germans  into 
one  great  brotherhood.  He  was  ahead  of 
his  age. 

Wagner's  ideal  German  was  Hans 
Sachs,  the  type  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  in  human  nature.  Call 
him  an  idealist,  a  dreamer,  what  you  will, 
Wagner  was  an  honest,  true  man. 

He  died  in  Venice  on  February  13, 
1883,  and  was  buried  in  the  grounds  of 
his  own  house,  at  Bayreuth-Wahnfried, 
to  the  strains  of  the  touching  funeral 
music  from  his  own  "Gotterdammerung.** 
His  faithful  dog  lies  near  him.  No 
monument  marks  his  resting  place,  but 
there  will  ring  to  all  time  the  strong,  noble 
message  of  the  man  who  sleeps  his  last 
sleep  within,  "Der  Glaube  lebt"  ("faith 

lives''). 


LOVEY-LOVES. 
By  Ben  King. 

Oh,  love !  let  us  love  with  a  love  that  loves. 

Loving  on  with  a  love  forever ; 
For  a  love  that  loves  not  the  love  it  should  love — 

I  wot  such  a  love  will  sever. 
But,  when  two  loves  love  this  lovable  love, 

Love  loves  with  a  love  that  is  best ; 
And  this  love-loving,  lovable,  love-lasting  love 

Loves  on  in  pure  love's  loveliness. 

Oh,  chide  not  the  love  when  its  lovey-love  loves 

With  lovable,  loving  caresses ; 
For  one  feels  that  the  lovingest  love  love  can  love, 

Loves  on  in  love's  own  loveliness. 
And  love,  when  it  does  love,  in  secret  should  love — 

'Tis  there  where  love  most  is  admired ; 
But  the  two  lovey-loves  that  don't  care  where  they  love 

Make  the  public  most  mightily  tired. 
-From  "Ben  King's  Verse."  (Forbes  &  Co. ) 
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American  Wit  and  Humor. 


Mrs.  Partington  says  few  persons  suf- 
fer from  suggestion  of  the  brain  nowa- 
days. 


One  day  when  Mrs.  Partington  heard 
the  minister  say  there  would  be  a  nave  in 
the  new  church,  she  observed  that  she 
knew  who  that  party  was. 


It  was  bad  enough  for  the  "Boston  Ad- 
vertiser" to  say  of  Wilkie  Collins  as  a 
lecturer:  "The  London  intonation  is  no- 
ticeable in  a  flattering  of  the  vowels." 
But  it  was  worse  when  a  Western  com- 
positor made  it  read  "a  flattening  of  the 
bowels." 


Mrs.  Partington  declares  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  vote,  as  she  fears  she  couldn't 
stand  the  shock  of  the  electrical  franchise. 


A  Michigan  paper  recently  closed  an 
obituary  notice  with  the  misquotation, 
**He  is  not  dead,  but  squeaketh."  The 
printer  apparently  wasn't  minding  his 
p's  and  q's. 


Mrs.  Partington,  reading  of  the  strike 
of  the  wire-drawers,  remarked :  "Ah,  me ! 
what  new-fangled  things  won't  they  wear 
next." 


A  rural  poet  indited  a  sonnet  to  his 
sweetheart  entitled,  "I  kissed  her  sub 
rosa."  The  compositor  knew  better  than 
that,  "and  set  it  up  in  printer's  Latin,  "I 
kissed  her  snub  nosa." 
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A  rustic  youth,  asked  to  take  tea  with 
a  friend,  was  admonished  to  praise  the 
eatables.  Presently  the  butter  was  passed 
to  him,  when  he  remarked:  "Very  nice 
butter — what  there  is  of  it;"  and  observ- 
ing a  smile,  he  added,  "and  plenty  of  it, 
such  as  it  is." 


"Let  the  pudding  alone,  there!  That's 
the  dessert!"  exclaimed  a  waiter  to  a 
countryman  who  was  devouring  the  tapi- 
oca at  an  early  stage  of  the  dinner.  "I 
don't  care  if  it  is  a  desert,"  testily  said  the 
countryman;  "Fd  eat  it  if  it  was  a  wil- 
derness." 


What  agonies  must  that  editor  have  en- 
dured who,  writing  of  his  love,  asserted 
in  his  manuscript  that  he  kissed  her  under 
the  silent  stars,  and  found  the  compositor 
had  made  him  declare  that  he  kicked  her 
under  the  cellar  stairs ! 


The  intelligent  compositor  has  broken 
out  in  Natick,  where,  aided  by  the  vigilant 
proofreader,  he  enters  into  a  conspiracy 
against  a  dead  clergyman,  and  remarks : 
"Fraud  after  fraud  departs." 


The  fashion  reporter  who  wrote  with 
reference  to  a  belle,  "Her  feet  were  en- 
cased in  shoes  that  might  be  taken  for 
fairy  boots,"  tied  his  wardrobe  up  in  a 
handkerchief  and  left  for  parts  unknown 
when  it  appeared  the  next  morning :  "Her 
feet  were  encased  in  shoes  that  might  be 
taken  for  ferrv-boats.*' 


*From  "American  Wit  and  Humor."    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  publishers. 


A   Love  ot%ong\Ago. 


By  ANNETTE  L.  NOBLE. 


Of  all  the  sweet,  true  love  stories  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  none 
is  more  charming  than  that  of  Philliplne 
Welser,  wife  of  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria  and  Count  of  the  Tyrol.  She 
was  declared  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  day,  and  her  picture  seems 
to  justify  that  claim.  Moreover,  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  her 
memory  is  kept  green,  and  this  picture  is 
found  to-day  in  almost  every  house  in 
Innsbruck.  Phillipine  was  bom  in  the 
sunnj-  old  city  of  Augsburg,  into  the  fam- 
ily of  a  wealthy  merchant,  hut  one  that 
could  lay  no  claim  to  be  of  the  nobility. 
The  picturesque  old  mansion  where  her 
girlhood  was  passed  exists  to-day  as  the 
"Hotel  of  the  Three  Moors."  Within  can 
still  he  seen  the  magnificent  carved  man- 
tels above  the  great  fireplaces. 

When  Phillipine  was  seventeen  the 
famous  Diet  of  Augsburg  took  place  in 
this  city,  which  was  both  powerful  and 
rich.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Ferdinand, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  (grandson  of  the 
great  Maximilian),  saw  the  beautiful  girl 
and  loved  her  at  sight.  He  knew  no 
peace  until  he  had  been  presented  to  Phil- 
lipine and  had  told  her  of  his  love.  In 
those  days  fair  maidens,  too  often, 
thought  that  the  honor  of  being  beloved 
by  royalty  was  a  fair  exchange  for  the  far 
higher  honor  of  a  pure  maidenhood;  but 
not  so  thought  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Augsbui^  merchant.  With  her  it 
must  he  marriage  or  nothing,  although 
the  love  of  her  young  heart  had  gone  out 


to  her  knightly  lover.  On  this  point  came 
at  once  division  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  son,  hitherto  obedient. 

There  were  lovely  women  at  the  im- 
perial court,  but  none  with  the  grace  and 
the  beauty  of  Phillipine.  Ferdinand  was 
told  that  if    he  married  her  she  would 


PHILLIPINE  WELSER. 

never  be  received  at  court ;  but  little  he 
cared.  He  was  by  right  Count  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  among  his  possessions  was  a 
delightful  old  castle,  high  above  the  valley 
where  was  the  city  of  Innsbruck  along  the 
silver-clear  river  that  rushed  down  from 
the  mountains,  towering  above  the  castle 
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and  the  beautiful  green  forest  that  en- 
circled its  walls. 

So  Ferdinand  the  Second  married,  with 
all  due  hoitor,  his  pearl  among  women  and 
brought  her  in  the  sunshine  of  her  youth 
to  the  castle,  where  she  dwelt,  adored  by 
him  and  beloved  by  all  the  people,  until 
thirty  years  had  gone,  and  then,  still  beau- 
tiful, she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Silver 


TORCHBEARER  OF   MAXIMILIAN. 

Chapel  in  the  old  Hof-Kirche,  where  Fer- 
dinand's father,  the  Emperor,  had  erected 
the  grandest  monument  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence. This  is  the  sarcophagus  of 
Maximihan,  with  twenty-eight  gigantic 
statues  as  torch-bearers,  each  figure  repre- 
senting some  worthy  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  first  twelve  years  of  Phil- 
li pine's  married  life  passed  like  a  happy 
dream,  with  but  one  hint  of  trouble,  which 


was  the  realization  that  the  Emperor 
would  not  foi^ive  her  husband  for  marry- 
ing her.  To-day,  if  you  should  wander 
about  Castle  Ambras,  as  the  writer  has 
done  on  many  a  summer  day,  you  would 
see  rooms  left  much  as  when  she  lived 
there.  The  great  hall  is  still  full  of  ar- 
mor. The  bed  chambers  have  oaken 
beams,  deep  window  seats  from  which  one 
gets  enchanting  views,  and  within  are 
quaint  harpsichords,  inlaid  old  cabinets, 
liigh  post  beds,  richly  carved,  and  the  very 
same  low,  deep,  old  cradle  in  which  nes- 
tled two  of  Phillipine's  lovely  boys  so  long 
ago.  Tt  was  when  she  saw  these  boys 
flitting  like  sunbeams  through  the  ancient 
castle  or  dancing  along  the  forest  paths, 
that  the  face  of  the  lovely  countess  took  on 
a  shade  of  sadness.  Her  own  life  had 
been  as  beautiful  as  the  idyl  of  a  poet  or 
the  love  song  of  some  wandering  minne- 
singer. 

As  a  child  in  her  father's  almost  palatial 
home  she  had  been  happy,  and  as  a  maid 
in  the  fetes  and  festivities  of  Augsburg, 
with  its  soft  climate,  its  quiet,  sunlit 
square,  its  cathedral  with  rose-tinted  win- 
dows—golden memories  all,  yet  paling  in 
the  warm  light  of  later  years.  For  her- 
self Phillipine  desired  nothing — but  for 
her  boys !  They  were  dishonored,  unac- 
knowledged by  the  Emperor.  Brave, 
splendid  little  fellows  they  were — those 
boys.  So  soon  as  their  little  feet  could 
toddle  down  the  hill  they  were  forever  fol- 
lowing her  when  she  went  with  food, 
raiment,  kindly  words  into  the  houses  of 
the  poor  Tyrolese  in  the  valley.  With 
good  right  did  the  skilful  artist,  later, 
carve  on  her  monument  scenes  of  charity 
like  these.  But  blood  will  tell ;  and  soon 
the  boys  began  to  finger  with  childish  ad- 
miration the  father's  sword  and  beg  to 
mount  his  fiery  steed,  or,  standing  at  his 
knee,  would  ask :  "What  shall  zoe  do  when 
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we  are  men  ?"  Perhaps  they  asked  "why'^ 
they  were  not  sent  to  court  for  pages  as 
were  the  sons  of  other  noblemen.  When 
the  mother  would  beg  her  husband  to 
make  peace  for  them  and  for  himself  and 
leave  her  alone  in  the  shadow  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure (for  the  nobler  the  nature  the 
greater  the  power  of  self-sacrifice),  Fer- 
dinand refused. 

Twelve  years  went  by.  Phillipine  was 
not  yet  thirty  and  in  the  full  maturity  of 
her  beautiful  womanhood.  One  day, 
keeping  her  purpose  a  secret,  she  clad  her- 
self in  a  way  to  enhance  her  every  charm, 
and,  taking  with  her  the  two  boys,  she 
went  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor.  Once  face  to  face  with  him, 
then  kneeling  at  his  feet  in  tears,  she  left 
him  to  guess  for  himself  at  the  parentage 
of  the  two  little  fellows  who,  with  their 


mother's  beauty,  had  their  father's  noble 
bearing.  Grandfathers'  hearts  are  soft 
the  world  over.  When  Phillipine  left  the 
Emperor's  presence  she  went  as  the  hon- 
ored and  acknowledged  wife  of  a  par- 
doned son  and  on  the  two  boys  had  been 
bestowed  titles  suited  to  their  rank  as 
grandsons  of  an  emperor.  Almost  five 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  then,  but 
the  descendants  of  Phillipine  Welser  still 
hold  the  old  castle  and  to  generations  of 
children  have  they  told  the  sweet  story  of 
her  love  and  loyalty,  while  in  the  peaceful 
valley  below  the  poor  have  kept  her  mem- 
ory fresh,  as  with  perpetual  forget-me- 
nots,  and  in  the  tales  still  told  of  her  good 
deeds  one  realizes  the  eternal  truth  of  the 
laureate's  words :  "Kind  hearts  are  more 
than  coronets  and  simple  faith  than  Nor- 
man blood.'* 


THE  SHORT  STORY. 


The  short  story  was  first  recognized  as 
a  distinct  class  of  literature  in  1842,  when 
Poe's  criticism  of  Hawthorne  called  atten- 
tion to  this  new  form  of  fiction.     As  we 

• 

know  it  to-day  it  is  a  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  it  is  essentially  Ameri- 
can and  marks  a  new  literary  epoch.  The 
short  story  prepares  the  way  for  the  novel, 
as  both  are  similar  in  material,  treatment 
and  aim.  Not  all  short  story  writers  be- 
come great  novelists,  but  all  great  novel- 
ists have  been  schooled  first  in  the  art  of 
the  short  story.  The  short  story  includes 
every  piece  of  prose  writing  of  30,000 
words  or  less.  It  may  be  an  episode,  the 
fairy  tale,  a  single  character  portrayed,  a 
tale,  a  panorama  of  illustrated  landscape. 
The  determining  feature  is  that  it  must 


lead  to  something;  conceive  a  plot,  sketch 
a  bit  of  life  or  relate  an  incident.  Defi- 
niteness  and  movement  is  what  is  re- 
quired, so  that  an  impression  clear  and 
distinct  is  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  One  thing  a  short  story  can  never 
be.  It  can  never  be  a  novel  in  a  nutshell. 
The  object  of  the  short  story  is  to  give 
simple  yet  intellectual  pleasure  such  as  is 
derived  from  listening  to  a  well-told  nar- 
rative. The  love  element  is  not  necessary 
to  the  short  story  as  it  is  to  the  novel. 
There  is  no  time  for  its  development.  The 
lighter  and  brighter  side  of  life  is  usually 
treated.  It  is  not  didactic,  but  provides 
innocent  amusement  for  an  idle  hour. 
Pointedness,  aim  and  reality  are  the  pur- 
pose of  the  short  story. 


♦From    "Short    Story   Writing."    By    Chas.  Raymond  Barrett. 


By  W.  Y.  STEVENSON. 


Gawf  is  a  great  game,  but  shiver  me 
niblicks  if  I  think  it  comes  up  to  tiddledy- 
winks.  Gawf  is  played  with  a  couple  of 
farms,  a  river  or  so,  two  or  three  sand- 
hills, a  number  of  implements  resembling 
enlarged  dentists'  tools,  a  strange  lan- 
guage, much  like  Hindoostani;  any  old 
clothes  and  a  large  assortment  of  oaths. 
Other  necessaries  are  tee-caddies,  tomato 
cans,  small  one-pounders,  non-explosive 
shells,  an  arithmetic  book  and  a  singular- 
ly truthful  disposition. 

The  playing  of  the  game  is  simple 
enough,  but  to  know  what  particular  club 
to  use  on  each  and  every  occasion  re- 
quires years  of  study  and  constant  prac- 
tice. 

It  was  always  a  wonder  to  me  why  the 
driver,  with  varying  manipulation,  could 
not  be  used  all  the  way  through.  But 
this  would  have  rendered  the  game  too 
simple,  so  the  cranks  formed  a  lofty  cleek 
which  decided  that  several  different  styles 
of  clubs  should  be  employed  and  put  the 
rule  in  operation,  thereby  stymieing  any 
poor  layman  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
a  whole  boiler  factory.  Mashies  are 
mostly  used  by  young  men  and  their  best 
girls,  who  are  thinking  of  trying  the  links, 
while  aeronauts  prefer  lofters. 

The  most  interesting  appurtenance  to 
gawf  is  the  tee-caddie.  If  this  strange 
being  lived  in  the  city  he  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  newsboy.  No  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  caddie.  He  is  employed  to  carry  on 
his  shoulders  about  a  hundredweight  of 
scrap  iron  in  a  leather  bag  and  to  find  the 
ball  in  fields  covered  with  two  or  three 
feet  of  grass  after  it  has  been  sent  out  of 
sight  half  a  mile  or  so.  For  this  he  re- 
ceives fifteen  cents  every  round  of  ten 


miles — when  he  gets  it.  Usually  the 
money  is  owed  to  him.  It  is  a  bad  plan, 
however,  to  owe  the  caddie  money,  for  he 
is  much  more  likely  to  keep  his  eye  on  you 
than  on  the  ball.  And  eyes  are  annoying 
things  to  have  sticking  to  you — ^they  get 
in  the  road  at  times. 

Bogey  is  the  record  of  the  biggest  liar 
who  has  ever  been  on  a  particular  set  of 
links.  To  make  a  record  at  gawf  costs 
quite  a  sum  of  money,  for  you  have  to  fix 
the  caddie,  and  if  he  is  an  old  hand  at  the 
game,  he  makes  it  decidedly  expensive. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  with 
the  most  peculiar  get-up  wins  the  match. 
The  red  coats,  so  much  talked  about  for  a 
time,  were  only  worn  for  originalit)r's 
sake,  and  are  now  quite  out  of  fashion. 
So  also  are  gawf  breeches.  The  only  way 
to  make  a  hit  in  these  days  of  eccentricity 
is  to  either  play  in  rags  or  in  a  frock  coat 
and  silk  hat. 

The  green  may  be  either  a  new  player 
or  a  small  grass  plot  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  sunken  tomato  can.  At  New- 
port and  other  swell  places  they  use  caviar 
tins,  but  the  ordinary  can  satisfies  the  ple- 
beian taste  of  the  local  gawf er.  Here  you 
can  spend  an  hour  with  remarkable  ease 
in  trying  to  persuade  your  ball  to  be 
canned. 

There  are  many  ways  of  scoring.  If 
you  are  treed  by  a  vicious  cow  at  the 
fourth  hole  for,  say  three  hours,  your  card 
should  show  3  up  and  5  to  play.  If  you 
drive  your  ball  through  a  plate-glass  win- 
dow, you  are  i  up  and  $6  to  pay.  If  you 
hit  a  passing  farmer  you  are  generally 
done  up  and  no  play.  If  you  kill  the  cad- 
die by  a  back-hand  stroke  you  are  locked 
up  and  H —  to  pay. 


♦From  "The  Joys  of  Sport."    Published  by  Henry  Altcmus. 
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By  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER. 


"With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow." 

More  trouble,  strain  and  discourage- 
ment in  home  life  are  due  to  mismanage- 
ment of  money  than  to  any  other  cause. 
From  time  immemorial,  or  at  least  from 
whatever  era  in  which  money  began  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  concerns  of  life, 
it  has  been  a  bone  of  contention.  The  love 
of  it  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Its  hoarding 
is  as  the  moth  that  frets  a  garment.  Its 
wasting  is  as  the  break  in  the  mill-dam 
which  may  mean  the  devastating  flood. 
Desire  for  it  blinds  the  eyes  to  beauty  and 
a  thirst  for  it  lays  bare  the  most  sordid 
motives  and  menaces  the  highest  good  of 
the  soul.  Yet  money  in  itself  is  not  an 
ill,  and  the  pair  who  marry  with  neither 
money  in  bank,  nor  an  assured  income, 
nor  any  prospects  of  its  acquisition,  are 
hardly  sane,  and  may  almost  be  classed  as 
both  paupers  and  lunatics. 

It  is  the  mismanagement  of  domestic 
finance  which  brings  disaster  and  calamity 
in  its  wake.  In  too  many  homes  the  man 
arrogates  to  himself  the  holding  of  the 
purse  strings,  and  reserves  the  right  of 
dictation  as  to  the  spending  of  the  family 
funds.  His  wife  may  ask  for  what  she 
wants.  He  deems  himself  generous  if  he 
gives  her  ungrudgingly  whenever  she 
makes  her  plea.  Possibly  few  men  dream 
of  the  dislike,  the  reluctance,  the  humilia- 
tion with  which  their  wives  prefer  the  re- 
quest, necessarily  an  oft-repeated  one,  for 
the  money  which  they  require  for  every- 


day use.  In  some  cases  where  men  have 
wealth,  they  prefer  to  pay  the  bills,  and 
to  allow  their  wives  unlimited  credit.  The 
wives  have  carriages  and  coachmen,  and 
full  liberty  to  buy  what  they  want,  charge 
the  amount  to  a  running  account,  and 
have  it  sent  to  their  husbands  at  stated  in- 
tervals. This  arrangement  sounds  luxur- 
ious and  is  acceptable  to  a  degree,  but  it 
has  its  seamy  side.  The  merchant  or  the 
banker  sitting  at  his  desk,  if  he  be  a  man 
of  system,  reads  the  itemized  account, 
wonders,  and  perhaps  expresses  his  won- 
der audibly  at  the  number  of  ribbons,  laces 
and  gewgaws  and  trumpery  which  have 
been  purchased ;  pays  the  bill  but  indulges 
himself  in  a  jest  or  sarcasm  at  the  expense 
of  wife  or  daughter.  A  man  cannot  un- 
derstand how  many  little  things  a  woman 
thinks  she  really  must  have. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  rich 
man's  wife  to  have  no  ready  cash,  and  to 
be  very  much  embarrassed  by  its  lack. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  of  a  business 
or  professional  man  under  salary,  of  an 
Army  or  Navy  man,  or  of  a  mechanic, 
usually  knows  precisely  how  much  her 
husband  earns,  and  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  it  is  right  for  her  to  spend.  Often 
in  such  households  the  whole  financial 
scheme  is  open  and  above  board.  The 
money  is  shared,  there  is  no  question  of 
asking  or  of  giving. 

As  the  breadwinner  the  income  passed 
first  to  the  hands  of  the  husband.  As  the 
bread  maker,  and  the  bread  giver,  the 


♦From  "Winsome  Womanhood."    By  Margaret  E.  Sangster.    Published  by  F.  H.  Revell  Co. 
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wife  is  entitled  to  assist  in  its  administra- 
tion. Every  home  should  be  carried  on 
according  to  business  principles ;  so  much 
allotted  for  shelter,  so  much  for  fuel,  so 
much  for  clothing,  for  books,  for  pew 
rent,  for  educational  expenses  of  children, 
etc.  The  wife  should  have,  no  matter  how 
small,  her  individual  allowance,  for  uses 
of  her  own,  for  her  charities,  for  her  holi- 
day gifts,  for  her  little  private  pleasures. 
In  the  end,  no  more  money  would  be  used 
than  in  the  mean  and  niggardly  method 
now  too  prevalent,  in  which  the  wife  is  a 
beggar  against  her  will,  and  the  husband 
an  autocrat,  close  as  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
moderately  liberal  or  patronizingly  gener- 
ous, and  invariably  in  a  false  position. 

No  right-minded  young  mjin  wishes  his 
young  wife  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
If  he  is  willing  to  trust  her  with  his  life, 
to  belong  to  her  utterly,  to  accept  her  com- 
plete surrender  so  that  they  two  are  hence- 
forth a  unit,  shall  he  hesitate  to  endow  her 
with  his  worldly  goods?  Is  money,  itself 
a  mere  accident,  itself  a  thing  that  per- 
ishes with  the  using,  to  be  the  little  rift 
within  the  lute  that  bye  and  bye  shall 
make  the  music  mute?  If  a  woman  does 
not  understand  finance  she  will  never 
learn  its  alphabet  by  being  kept  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  child  or  an  underling.  Only 
as  she  is  trusted  will  she  develop  ability. 
The  family  purse  is  not  for  John,  nor  for 
Jane,  but  for  John  and  Jane,  in  equal  right 
and  equal  privilege. 

From  the  outset,  the  married  pair  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  with  the  growth 
of  their  family,  their  expenses  will  in- 
crease, and  all  provident  persons  will  not 
fail  to  lay  aside  some  part  of  their  income, 
denying  themselves  present  indulgences 
that  they  may  have  future  peace  of  mind. 


A  time  may  come  when  a  group  of  young 
people  shall  be  on  their  hands,  requiring 
for  their  maintenance  and  upbringing 
much  larger  sums  than  may  "be  conven- 
iently found,  if  thrift  has  not  been  the 
handmaid  of  common  sense  during  the 
first  years  of  their  union.  As  a  rule  the 
family  status  in  the  community  is  decided 
by  the  first  score  of  years,  and  in  their 
time  of  strength  and  hope  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  later  period,  and 
hereto  the  family  should  work  unitedly, 
wasting  no  resource,  and  looking  wisely 
ahead. 

An  unwise  emulation  of  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  whose  purse  is  deeper 
than  their  own  sometimes  brings  ruin  up- 
on the.  fortunes  of  a  family.  Because  an- 
other has  behind  him  inherited  wealth,  or 
is  in  a  position  of  eminence  insuring  large 
means,  is  no  reason  why  we  whose  means 
are  smaller  should  desire  dress,  house,  or 
equipage  like  his.  Contented  poverty  may 
be  as  self-respecting  as  unstinted  afflu- 
ence. To  recognize  and  accept  our  limi- 
tations is  a  dutv,  and  once  thev  are  thus 
owned  and  understood,  within  them  there 
is  great  and  joyous  freedom.  Only  fool- 
ish persons  suppose  that  they  acquire 
friends,  popularity,  or  distinction  from 
their  style  of  living.  What  we  are  is  far 
more  important  than  what  we  do,  and  fru- 
gality is  as  likely  to  wear  the  purple  as 
extravagance  to  come  to  rags  and  beg- 


gary. 


But  economical  living  may  be  as  elegant 
and  charming  as  any  other,  and  the  family 
who  scorn  subterfuge  and  makeshift,  w^ho 
live  within  their  income,  and  out  of  it  give 
as  God  prospers  them  to  His  cause,  may 
stand  in  the  ranks  with  the  richest  and 
most  conspicuous  in  the  land. 


By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN. 


JOHN  TYLER. 

The  tenth  President  occupied  the  posi- 
tion to  which  Harrison  had  been  elected, 
and  naturally  the  people  watched  him  very 
closely,  for  the  office  of  Vice-President 
had  not  been  looked  upon  as  an  important 
one. 

John  Tyler  was  bom  March  29,  1790,  at 
Charles  City,  Va.  His  father  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  army  in  the  Revolution  and  a 
judge  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Admiralty. 
As  a  boy  John  showed  peculiar  aptitude 
for  study  and  was  al>]e  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation and  enter  the  College  of  William 
and  Ifary  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  scholar, 
even  though  only  a  child.  He  graduated 
at  seventeen  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
at  nineteen  and  almost  immediately  en- 
tered upon  a  large  practice. 

He  early  developed  literary  capacity, 
even  writing  out  his  opinions  of  every 
case  with  which  he  was  identified  with 
such  clearness,  presenting  the  subject  in 
every  phase,  that  a  judge  declared  that 
"young  Tyler  had  a  most  wonderful  fac- 
ulty for  seeing  every  possible  point  in  a 
case  and  of  being  able  to  state  it  with 
clearness  and  impartiality," 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  supporting  the 
policy  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  the 
Democratic  party.  He  was  almost  unani- 
mously elected  five  times,  and  in  1816  en- 
tered Congress.  During  his  long  Con- 
gressional career  he  wrote  and  spoke 
learnedly,  forcibly  and  with  eloquence  in 


support  of  the  State's  Rights  party.  In 
1825  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  in  1827  a  member  of  tlie  United  States 
Senate.  He  supported  Henry  Clay  in  his 
censure  of  Jackson  for  removing  the  Gov- 
ernment deposits  from  the  United  States 
banks,  and  from  that  time  he  became  an 
active  partisan   of  Clay.     Elected   Vice- 


JOIIN  TVr.KK. 

President  in  1840,  with  General  Harrison 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket,  the  Whig  party 
triumphed  through  him. 

His  literary  ability  was  put  to  the  test, 
for  many  measures  now  came  before  him, 
passed  by  his  party,  against  which  he  hail 
written  and  spoken  in  his  early  days,  but 
he  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with 
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great  ability  wrote  on  the  otlier  side,  clear- 
ing himself  with  wonderful  tact  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.  In  his  inaugural 
he  insisted  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  nation,  was  in  the  fact 
that  the  Government  derived  its  powers 
from  and  only  acted  with  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  The  inaugural  was  a  state 
paper  of  literary  excellence,  and  his  fre- 
quent messages  to  Congress  were  couched 
in  the  language  of  the  educated  man  who 
was  accustomed  to  express  himself  in 
writing.  Not  a  superfluous  word  can  be 
found,  yet  often  he  was  called  upon  to  re- 
■  tract  earlier  opinions. 

The  most  important  act  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
March  i,  1845. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  he  re- 
tired to  private  life  until  1861,  when  he 
was  president  of  a  peace  convention  at 
Washington.  Failing  in  his  efforts  at  a 
compromise,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
Confederacy  and  was  a  member  of  its 
Congress  until  his  death  at  Richmond, 
January,  1862. 

His  many  addresses  on  national,  social 
and  legal  questions  rank  high  as  literary 
productions.  He  was  a  prompt  and  elo- 
quent debater  and  an  industrious,  well- 
informed  and  capable  legislator.  In  his 
private  life  there  was  no  reproach,  and 
there  was  much  to  admire  in  the  quiet 
home  life  of  his  family,  alike  amid  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  White  House  and  his 
own  Virginia  home.  In  his  official  inter- 
course with  all  men,  high  or  low,  he  was 
all  that  could  be  desired ;  approachable, 
courteous,  always  willing  to  do  a  kindly 
action  or  to  speak  a  kindly  word.  His 
mind  was  always  on  the  alert,  quick  to 
grasp  and  equally  quick  to  determine  the 
value,  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  ques- 
tion. Everj-  public  document  and  letter 
which  emanated  from  him  proves  that  he 


was  possessed  of  high  literary  qualifica- 
tions. 


JAMES  KNOX  POLK. 

The  ancestors  of  the  eleventh  President 
of  the  United  States  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land, where  they  bore  the  name  of  Pol- 
lock, early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
James  Knox  Polk  was  bom  in  Mecklen- 
berg  County,  N.  C,  November  2,  1795. 


JAMES   K.    POLK. 

Though  his  father  was  a  farmer  in  very 
moderate  circumstances,  he  contrived  to 
give  his  son  a  good  education.  Young 
Polk  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  when  he  left  the 
primary  school  he  had  more  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  of  literature  than  most 
boys  considerably  older.  He  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  gradu- 
ated from  there  in  1818,  being  officially 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  scholar  in 
classics  and  mathematics  in  the  history  of 
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the  university.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  and  at  the  commencement  de- 
livered a  very  eloquent  and  elegantly 
written  Latin  salutatory. 

He  studied  law  with  Felix  Grundy,  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  1820.  Three  years  after  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennes- 
see, and  soon  after  to  the  Federal  Con- 
gress by  the  Democratic  party.  In  1828 
he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  position  he  filled  during 
five  sessions  with  firmness  and  ability. 
After  serving  fourteen  years  in  Congress 
he  was,  in  1839,  elected  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  1844  unexpectedly  nomi- 
nated, as  a  compromise  condidate,  for  the 
Presidency  against  Henry  Clay  and 
elected. 

During  his  Congressional  career  he 
wrote  much  in  favor  of  popular  liberties, 
and  though  rather  heavy  in  his  style,  per- 
haps because  he  loved  the  classics  so  much 
that  he  could  not  readily  adapt  himself  to 
the  lighter  vein  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
nevertheless  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers. 

He  opposed,  by  tongue  and  pen,  the 
system  of  indirect  voting  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  advocating  their  elec- 
tion by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and 
strongly  criticised  the  idea  of  a  second 
term,  declaring  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  republicanism  and  a  danger 
and  menace  to  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Personally  connected  with  every  lead- 
ing question  likely  to  arise  during  his  ad- 
ministration, he  was  able  to  write  on  them 
with  vigor  and  terseness,  and  whatever 
he  wrote  carried  so  much  weight  that  it 
proved  the  keynote  for  the  action  of  his 
party. 

In  his  tnMgural  he  reiterated  the  senti- 
ments  be  had  given  utterance  to   and 


which  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
*' Napoleon  of  the  Stump,"  and  those  who 
expected  to  find  him  changed  when 
clothed  with  the  dignity  of  office  found 
out  their  mistake.  He  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms  the  growing  inclination 
to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the 
detriment  of  another  and  the  creation  of 
sectional  favoritism.  Every  one  of  his 
messages  to  Congress  bore  the  impress  of 
his  high  literary  arid  educational  abilities. 
The  general  order  on  the  death  of  General 
Jackson  stands  out  boldly  in  American 
literature  as  one  of  the  finest  eulogies  ever 
written.  His  written  argument  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  remark- 
able one,  for  he  maintained  that  it  was,  by 
right  of  treaty,  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  proposed  annexation 
was  in  reality  a  restoration  of  alienated 
territory. 

His  party  pressed  him  to  accept  a  sec- 
ond nomination,  but  he  was  true  to  his 
principles  and  declined.  He  retired  to  his 
home,  in  Nashville,  where  he  died  three 
months  afterward,  on  June  15,  1849. 
President  Polk  was  a  pian  of  correct  pri- 
vate character,  simple  habits,  brilliant  in- 
tellect, fond  of  home  life  and  with  a  dis- 
like of  display. 


ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

The  twelfth  President  was  a  man  of 
very  different  calibre  to  his  immediate 
predecessor.  His  well-known  appellation 
of  ^'Rough  and  Read/'  gives  the  key  to 
his  character. 

He  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  Vir- 
ginia, November  24,  1784,  and  was  the 
son  of  Colonel  Richard  Taylor,  an  officer 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
young  Taylor  was  taken  in  early  child- 
hood.    Up  to  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
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worked  on  the  plantation,  having  only  the 
simplest  rudiments  of  education.  His 
elder  brother  had  received  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  army  and  died  in  1808,  when  Zachary 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  commission. 
He  rose  rapidly  in  liis  new  profession  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Indian  wars 
and  later  in  the  Mexican  War,  where  he 
proved  himself  an  able  general,  winning 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  with  only  an 
army  of  5,000  volunteers  against  21,000 
Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna.     This  vic- 


the  extension  of  slavery,  involved  in  the 
admission  of  California  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  newly  acquired  Mexican  terri- 
tories. Taylor  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and,  though  a  slaveholder,  he  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  advising  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  free  State,  but 
opposing  the  Statehood  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah. 

His  few  state  papers  were  written  in  a 
terse,  business-like  manner,  not  very  cor- 
rect in  their  language,  but  always  express- 
ing just  what  their  writer  meant.  He 
was  the  "rough  and  ready"  writer  as  he 
had  been  the  "rough  and  ready"  general 
on  the  field.  He  declared  in  his  inaugural 
that  public  office  was  a  public  trust,  and 
he  would  have  proved  that  he  meant  it  ta 
be  so  considered  had  he  lived,  but  the  tur- 
moil and  responsibility  of  office  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  died  four  months 
after  inauguration. 


lory  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
the  rough  old  general  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  over  such  candidates  as 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster  and  General 
Scott.  Pitted  against  him  in  the  cam- 
paign were  Cass,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, and  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  free  soil 
candidate.  The  "rough,  ignorant  frontier 
colonel,  who  had  not  voted  for  forty 
years,"  as  one  historian  says  of  him,  was 
elected.  He  was  a  slaveholder  an<I  had  to 
face  the  exciting  questions  connected  with 


MILLARD  FILLMORE. 
For  the  second  time  the  Vice-President 
became  President  through  the  death  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  Millard  Fillmore 
was  a  fine  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  He  was  born  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1800,  at  Summer  Hill,  N,  Y.  His 
parents  were  English,  in  rather  straitened 
circumstances,  and  all  the  education  he  re- 
ceived in  his  youth  was  the  very  imperfect 
instruction  imparted  at  a  village  school, 
but  even  that  He  could  not  avail  himself  of 
to  its  fullest  extent,  for  he  had  to  work 
nine  months  in  the  year  on  the  little  farm, 
and  only  in  the  three  coldest  winter 
months  could  he  attend  school.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Livingston 
to  learn  the  dry  goods  business,  but  soon 
after  we  find  him  back  at  his  native  vil- 
lage, bound  apprentice  t6  a  wool-carder. 
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During  the  four  years  of  liis  apprentice- 
ship he  spent  every  leisure  hour  in  study, 
and  such  was  the  thorough  way  in  which 
he  went  to  work  to  overcome  difficulties 
that  he  would  borrow  a  book,  which  he 
was  too  poor  to  purchase,  and  copy  every 
line  of  it  from  cover  to  cover.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  lawyer,  who,  discovering  in  the  young 
man  talents  worthier  of  a  loftier  sphere, 
took  an  interest  in  him  and  offered  him  a 
situation  in  his  office,  at  the  same  time 
supplying  him  with  funds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  legal  studies.  Young  Fillmore, 
however,  devoted  a  part  of  his  time  to 
teaching  school,  thus  reducing  the  burden 
undertaken  by  his  friend. 

He  removed  to  Buffalo  in  1821,  and 
two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
From  that  time  his  career  was  a  brilliant 
one.  Triumphing  over  difficulties,  he 
rose  rapidly,  and  Tti  1829  he  was  sent  to 
ihe  Legislature  and  won  for  himself  the 
recognition  of  even  his  political  oppo- 
nents. He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  such 
were  the  statesmanlike  (|ualities  displayed 
by  him  that  he  was  several  times  re-elect- 
ed. He  retired  from  public  life  in  1844, 
devoting  himself  to  his  profession.  In 
1847  he  was  elected,  by  a  large  majority. 
Comptroller  of  New  York.  In  that  office 
he  worked  out  many  reforms,  placing  the 
work  on  a  business  basis  and  enforcing 
the  doctrine  that  the  business  affairs  of  a 
commonwealth  should  be  conducted  the 
same  way  as  any  other  business.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  banking,  advocating 
the  establishment  of  banks  having  the 
power  to  issue  currency  issued  on  United 
Sutes  stocks.  In  after  years  this  very 
plan  was  made  the  groundwork  of  our 
national  bank  system. 


Tlie  following  year  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  and,  four 
months  after  inauguration,  became  Presi- 
dent. His  messages  were  scholarly  pro- 
ductions, written  in  the  purest  English 
and  in  an  easy  style.  His  party  was  in  a 
minority,  but  such  was  his  earnest  worth 
and  marked  ability  that  i.iany  salutary 
measures  were  passed.  He  was  very  en- 
thusiastic in  the  cause  of  exploration  and 
discovery  and  corresponded  with  the  sa- 


in illard  FILLMORE. 

vants  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  New  World, 
After  his  term  of  office  expired  he  visited 
Europe  and  was  warmly  received  both  by 
the  governments  and  the  learned  societies 
of  the  various  countries  he  visited.  He 
established  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
and  was  its  first  President.  He  was  fre- 
quently asked  to  write  on  those  topics 
which  he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
had  he  done  so  there  is  no  doubt  the  litera- 
ture of  the  nation  would  have  been  greatly 
enriched.  He  was  a  most  worthy  man 
and  a  true  statesman. 


Of  the  three  or  four  Nell  Gwynn  pro- 
ductions which  have  been  made  this  sea- 
son, KJaw  &  Erlanger's  presentation  of 
Paul  Kester's  comedy,  "Sweet  Nell  of 
Old  Drury,"  in  which  they  present  Ada 
Rehan  as  the  star,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  meritorious.     It  is  splendidly  staged 


opportunities  to  display  those  phases  of 
her  histrionic  accomplishments  that  made 
her  a  conspicuous  figure  for  so  many  years 
as  the  head  of  the  Augustin  Daly  Com- 
pany. As  a  comedienne  she  has  no  su- 
perior on  the  American  stage  in  the  im- 
personation of  a  frolicsome,  graceful,  in- 


ADA   REHAN,      SWEET   NELL  OF  OLD   DRURY. 


and  Miss  Rehan  is  surrounded  by  a  com- 
pany of  exceptional  merit,  headed  by 
White  Whittlesey,  who  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  by  his  very  artistic  im- 
personation of  King  Charles.  The  role 
of  Nell  Gwynn,  as  elaborated  by  Mr.  Kes- 
ter,  has  afforded  Miss  Rehan  exceptional 


genuous,  mischievous,  warm-hearted,  im- 
pulsive and  coquettish  young  woman. 


Mary  Man ne ring  closed  her  run  in 
"Janice  Meredith"  at  Wallack's  Theatre 
on  the  23d  of    February,  after  playing 
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twelve    weeks    to    capacity    attendance.      From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  run 
Miss  Mannering's  New  York  engagement      attendance  was  capacity,  and  her  receipts 


MARY   MANNERING  AS  JANICE.       LURR   M  INTOSH   AS  PHILEMON    HENNION. 

Philemon — "I  will  take  your  letter,  Janice." 

will  unquestionably  be  regarded  at  the  were  something  phenomenal.  Even  dur- 
close  of  the  season  as  one  of  the  few  sub-  ing  the  very  extraordinary  fall  in  theatri- 
stantial  hits  made  in  New  York  this  year,      cal  attendance  during  the  latter  part  of 
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January,  caused  by  the  epidemic  of  grip, 
her  audience  kept  up  to  the  limit.  Miss 
Mannering  is  a  strong  New  York  favor- 
ite, and,  backed  by  the  interesting  play 
and  splendid  production  in  which  she  ap- 
peared, she  appealed  not  only  to  her  many 
admirers,  but  to  all  lovers  of  high-class 
theatrical  amusement. 

Martin  Harvey,  who  is  now  recognized 


ods.  In  fact,  this  is  so  marked  that  eveii 
the  English  critics  have  compared  hiui 
and  his  work  to  the  great  American 
actor, 

Mr.  Harvey's  great  bit  in  London  as 
Sidney  Carson  in  "The  Only  Way,"  a  dra- 
matic version  of  Charles  Dickens'  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,"'  gave  him  an  interna 
tional  reputation.  This  play  was  pre- 
sented in  this  coiintrj'  last  year  by  Mr. 


ROBERT  T.    HAINICS 

As  Don  John  of  Austria,  with  Viola  Allen,  ■'In 

the  Palace  of  the  King."  Theatre  Republic. 

as  the  leading  actor  of  England,  will  come 
to  this  country  next  season  under  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Klaw  &  Erlanger,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  advancement 
of  stage  art  in  this  country.  Mr.  Harvey 
is  a  young  man,  spoken  of  as  bearing  a 
most  remarkable  resemblance  to  Edwin 
Booth,  both  in  personality  and  stage  meth- 


MISS  MAKCLA  VAN  DRESSER 
As   Princess   of   Eboli   "In   the   Palace   of   the 

King." 

Henry  Miller,  who  achieved  a  very  great 
personal  success  in  the  production  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  Frohman.  Mr.  Harvey 
will  be  seen  in  a  repertoire  of  pieces  under 
the  direction  of  Klaw  &  Erlanger  next 
season,  and  it  is  planned  to  present  him  in 
"The  Only  Way,"  among  other  produc- 
tions. 
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Martin  J.  Cody,  a  character  actor  of  range  of  character  studies.  His  iniper- 
wide  reputation,  has  greatly  added  to  his  sonation  of  the  old  "turn-coat"  in  the  dra- 
repute  by  his  impersonation  of    'Squire      matic  version  of  Paul   Leicester  Ford's 


MARTIN    J.   CODY  liDGAR  L.  DAVENI-ORT 

As  Squire  Hennion  in  "Janice  Meredith."  -^s  Cardinal  Louis  de  Torres,  wilh  Viola  Allen, 

"In  the  Palace  of  the  King." 
Theatre  Republic. 
Hennion  in  support  of  Mary  Mannering 

in  "Janice  Meredith."  Mr.  Cody  has  Revolutionary  romance  of  "Janice  Mere- 
been  on  the  stage  since  1870  and  his  art  dith"  has  attracted  wide  attention.  His 
has  been  ripened  by  experience  in  a  wide      make-up  is  exceedingly  clever. 


■HOW  SHOULD  LOVE  KNOW?"' 

By  Richakd  Hovey. 

How  should  Love  know 
The  face  of  sorrow? 

Love  is  so  young  a  thing  1 
Roses  that  blow 
To-day,  lie  to-morrow 
Faded  and  withering. 
—From  "Last  Songs  from  Vagabondia," 

(Small.  Maynard&  C  i. 


Mark  Twain  has  eclipsed  himself.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  finer  satire  can  be  found  in 
the  language  than  the  one  from  his  pen  in 
the  February  "North  American,"  called 
■'The  Person  Sitting  in  Darkness."  He 
speaks  with  a  boldness   which   is   truly 


Is  nothing  sacred  in  this  matter-of-fact 
age?  Are  we  so  engrossed  in  money- 
making  that  we  offer  for  sale  our  very 
souls?  A  new  horror  Has  been  revealed 
to  us,  even  our  love  letters  are  to  be  turned 
into  money!  "There  is  nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  life  as  Love's  young  dream," 
sang  the  poet,  but  now  our  love  whisper- 
ings may  be  turned  into  money,  and  that 
which  we  thought  secret  is  in  danger  of 
lieing  revealed.  We  have  had  the  love  let- 
ters of  the  Brownings,  of  Hugo  and 
Goethe  published,  so  that  the  trivial  may 
laugh  over  the  sweet  nothings  which  even 
poets  write  to  their  beloved.  The  fame 
of  Bulwer  was  dimmed  by  the  publication 
of  his  love  letters,  and  it  is  very  distress- 
ing to  think  that  after  we  are  dead  some 
money  seeker  will  collect  our  lovey-dovey 
effusions  and  trade  them  for  ducats. 
"The  Love  I.^tters  of  an  Englishwoman" 
is  the  latest  of  these  unseemly  exposures 
of  the  inmost  soul  of  the  writer.  If  the 
letters  are  not  fiction  then  the  man  to 
whom  they  were  written  and  whose  prop- 
erty they  were  should  be  whipped  at  a 
cart-tail  through  the  streets. 


MARK   TWAIN. 

American  and  refreshing.  He  has  not 
been  demoralized  by  the  glitter  of  courts 
or  the  splendor  of  royalty.  He  comes 
back  to  us  a  vigorous  American,  telling 
the  truth  in  biting  satire  and  making 
those  he  strikes  feel  the  power  of  his  hon- 
est anger. 


Arthur  W.  Marchmont  has  written  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  the  year 
under  the  title  "In  the  Name  of  a  Wom- 
an." The  plot  is  skilful,  the  characters 
well  drawn,  the  descriptions  are  vivid 
word  paintings.  The  story  deals  with 
Bulgarian  patriotism  and  Russian  in- 
trigue, reminding  one  of  "The  Prisoner 
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of  Zenda"  in  some  measure,  but  is  far 
more  thrilling  and  masterly  than  Hope's 
story.  "In  the  Name  of  a  Woman"  is  the 
watchword  of  the  Bulgarian  patriots,  and 
the  woman  is  one  of  the  finest  characters 
in  modem  fiction.  There  is  a  fascination 
about  the  book  which  holds  the  reader 
from  the  first  to  the  last  line,  and  the  re- 
viewer can  cordially  recommend  it.  Alas ! 
an  English  reviewer  declares  that  the  au- 
thor has  ^'appropriated"  whole  passages 
from  other  books,  but  doubtless  has  made 
better  use  of  them,  and  certainly  will  find 
for  the  passages  a  larger  circle  of  readers. 
Buy  the  book  and  you  will  be  well  pleased. 


We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr, 
the  novelist,  is  the  mother  of  fourteen 
children,  which  shows  that  she  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life  as  well 
as  its  fiction.  A  question  has  been  raised 
once  more  whether  a  literary  life  inter- 
feres with  domestic  happiness,  and  a  well- 
known  author  asks :  ** Which  is  the  more 
trying,  for  a  man  who  does  not  write  to 
live  with  a  woman  who  does  or  for  a 
woman  who  does  write  to  live  with  a  man 
who  doesn't  ?*' 

Miss  Braddon  declares  that  marriage  is 
an  inspiration  and  that  her  most  success- 
ful books  were  written  after  her  marriage, 
but  then  she  married  her  publisher  and 
was  sure  that  no  manuscript  would  be  re- 
turned with  the  ominous  word  "declined" 
written  on  it. 


Men  and  women  of  a  highly  imagina- 
tive temperament  are  busy  writing  fables 
about  the  late  Queen  of  England.  It  is 
easy  to  do  so,  for  there  is  no  chance  of 
contradiction.  Most  of  the  so-called 
"lives"  are  written  by  those  who  never 
had  the  slightest  opportunity  of  knowing 
anything  about  Victoria,  except  the  highly 


colored  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Queen  lived  eighty-two  years,  but  if 
she  did  all  that  her  biographers  record  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  she  never  slept  or  rested 
during  the  whole  of  her  life.  We  want  to 
cultivate  a  more  sturdy  Americanism  and 
not  get  into  the  habit  of  ascribing  all  the 
virtues  to  those  who  by  birth  or  wealth 
are  placed  in  a  different  sphere.  There  is 
too  much  belief  that 

.    Titles  and  estates  bestow 
An  ample  stock,  where'er  they  fall, 
Of  graces  which  we  mental  call. 
The  rich  and  great  are  understood 
To  be  of  course  both  wise  and  good. 


That  un-American  American,  William 
Waldorf  Astor,  has  written  a  book  of 
stories  and  begged  his  publishers  not  to 
allow  the  work  to  be  published,  or  sold,  in 
the  United  States,  He  is  afraid  of  the 
critics,  but  it  appears  that  the  Londoners 
are  quite  as  severe,  for  they  advise  him  to 
learn  French  before  posing  as  a  French 
scholar,  and  very  bluntly  tell  him  that  he 
has  much  to  learn  before  he  can  write 
good  stories. 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  events  of  the 
first  year  of  the  century  is  the  resolve  of 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  to  foster 
American  literature  and  encourage  the 
younger  authors  anxious  to  secure  a  hear- 
ing. To  carry  out  this  idea  the  firm  will 
publish  once  each  month  during  the  cur- 
rent year  an  American  novel  by  an  Ameri- 
can author.  The  prestige  of  the  house 
will  be  sufficient  to  gain  an  audience  for 
the  writer  and  will  give  him  such  a  start 
as  ought  to  stimulate  the  best  efforts. 
If  other  large  publishing  houses  would 
follow  Harper's  example  we  should  soon 
find  that  in  literature  as  well  as  manufac- 
tures America  could  hold  its  own  against 
the  world. 
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The  first  of  these  novels.  "Eastover 
Court  House,"  by  Henry  Burnham  Boone 
and  Kenneth  Brown,  is  a  story  of  present 
day  life  in  Virginia  and  is  a  distinct  de- 
parture in  the  literature  of  the  South. 
No  better  field  could  have  been  chosen,  for 
we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  the  South  as  a 
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Grass  Widow,"  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Ncely  Co.  A  whirlwind  of 
passion  sweeps  through  its  pages,  taking 
away  the  breath  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  author  has  hitherto  been  known  as 
the  writer  of  clean,  healthy,  terse  prose 
and  pathetic,  gentle  verses.      Her  recent 


MRS.   KATl-:  TIIYSON   M.\RR. 


country  with  a  glorious  past  instead  of  one 
that  is  alive  and  progressing  to-day. 

We  wish  every  success  to  the  new  work 
the  Harpers  have  undertaken. 

The  social  problem  has  never  been  more 
daringly  discussed  than  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Thyson  Marr  in  "The  Confessions  of  a 


hook  will  come  as  a  shock  to  those  who 
liave  known  her  through  previous  works. 
Is  it  possible  that  Mrs.  Marr  has  drawn 
on  a  vigorous  imagination  or  does  she  re- 
late actual  facts?  She  asserts  that  she 
lias  shown  society  as  it  really  exists,  but 
if  so,  then  heaven  save  us  from  the  con- 
tamination of  such  society!     Are  we  pre- 
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pared  to  believe  with  her  that  no  man  is 
true  to  his  wife  if  he  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  sweetheart  ?  That  love  lasts  only  a  few 
years,  and  that  afterward  married  couples 
sink  into  a  **state  of    tolerant  apathy/* 
from  which  the  courageous   free  them- 
selves and  only  the   humdrum   endure? 
Mrs.  Marr  advocates  a  Japanese  marriage 
of  probation  for  a  year,  so  that  a  couple 
can  find  out  whether  their  love  has  been 
an  illusion.     The  men  the  Grass  Widow 
meets  are  false  to  their  wives,  traitors  to 
truth   and   destitute   of   honor,   and   she 
boldly  asserts  that  they  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  all  men  save  the  "humdrum  crea- 
tures" who  are  too  commonplace  to  rise 
above   lukewarm    affection.     The    Grass 
Widow  poses  as  being  pure  and  moral,  but 
she  allows  men  to  kiss   her  and   spend 
hours  in  her  company,  while  their  wives 
are  neglected.      She  is  particularly  hard 
on  the  clergy,  who  are  represented  as  be- 
ing quite  as  bad,  if  not  a  little  worse,  than 
the   rest  of  mankind.     Are   such   books 
wholesome?     Do   they    serve    any   good 
purpose?     Who  can  tell?     Women  will 
read  the  book  and  it  may  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  temptation,  but  it  may  also 
make   them   unhappy   wives.     Men   will 
read  it  because  of  its  plain  speaking,  but 
still  the  question  must  be  asked,  Will  it  do 
them  good  or  strengthen  the  evil  propensi- 
ties of  human  nature  ? 


"The  Academy"  (London)  recently  of- 
fered a  prize  for  the  best  first  and  last 
sentences  of  an  unwritten  novel.  Dick- 
ens used  to  say  that  he  had  more  difficulty 
in  finding  a  suitable  commencement  of  a 
novel  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  book  com- 
bined, adding  that  perhaps  after  all  the 
ending  was  even  more  difficult.  Now  we 
are  to  have  opening  and  closing  sentences 
written  for  us.    This  is  another  step  to- 


ward the  establishment  of  a  factory  where 
men  and  women  will  be  employed  at  a 
weekly  salary  to  manufacture  literary 
work.  The  days  of  inspiration  seem  to  be 
passing  away ;  in  fact,  the  very  idea  of  in- 
spiration is  laughed  at  as  being  old-fogy- 
ish.  Each  year  our  literary  work  be- 
comes more  mechanical,  and  a  time  may 
come  when,  as  Nixon  Waterman  says: 

If  Shakespeare  were  alive  to-day, 

Alas !  he'd  be  not  in  it ; 
He  couldn't  make  his  writings  pay 

For  just  a  single  minute. 


So  long  as  there  are  book  lovers  first 
editions  of  great  books  will  command  a 
good  price.  A  copy  of  Fitz  Gerald's 
translation  of  the  **Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam/'  first  edition,  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1859,  sold  the  other  day  in  New 
York  for  $260,  and  another  copy  pub- 
lished by  the  Grolier  Club  fetched  $180. 


While  New  York  is  far  in  advance  of 
most  large  cities  in  most  things  it  is  la- 
mentably in  the  rear  as  regards  a  good 
second-hand  book  store.  There  is  an  im- 
mense demand  for  second-hand  books, 
and  there  are"  plenty  to  meet  the  demand, 
but  a  would-be  purchaser  may  walk  the 
streets  all  day  without  finding  what  he 
wants.  If  some  enterprising  man  would 
secure  a  good  location  and  open  a  first- 
class  store,  such  as  Leary's,  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  fortune  awaits  him. 


Very  few  men  did  more  to  educate 
popular  feeling  in  favor  of  Republicanism 
and  equal  rights  during  the  last  of  the 
colonial  days  than  Thomas  Paine,  whose 
name  seems  to  have  been  more  frequently 
associated  with  his  deistic  views  on  reli- 
gion.    After  all  these  years  the  author  of 
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**The  Rights  of  Man"  is  to  have  a  monu- 
ment at  New  Rochclle.  It  is  to  be  erected 
in  a  park,  purchased  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, to  be  called  IngersoU  Park,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  great  oratorical  agnostic  of  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  can  be  no  better  way  of  honoring 
the  memory  of  a  man  than  by  means  of  a 
park  which  is  open  to  the  people. 


Genial-hearted  and  brilliant  Maurice 
Thompson  is  dead,  passing  across  the 
river  in  the  height  of  his  fame.  His 
latest  and  most  popular  book,  **Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes,"  had  struck  the  popular 
taste  and  was  one  of  the  best  selling  books 
of  the  season.  Well  educated  in  the  clas- 
sics and  modem  languages,  an  authority 
on  mathematics  and  an  earnest  student  of 
philosophy,  his  loss  is  a  great  one.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  a  law- 
yer, the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Independent"  and  a  poet  as  well  as  bril- 
liant prose  writer.  W.  Dean  Howells 
said  of  his  poetry : 

"The  odor  of  the  words,  pure  and  keen 
and  clear,  seems  to  strike  up  from  his 
verse  as  directly  as  from  the  mould  in  the 
heart  of  the  primeval  poet ;  but  it  is  as  ex- 
quisite as  if  thrice  distilled  in  some  chem- 
ist's alembic,  the  last  effect  of  his  cunning 
in  perfumes." 

Only  fifty-seven  years  old,  he  had  made 
an  enduring  name,  which  will  never  die. 


Living  in  the  present  rapid  age,  it  is 
well  for  us  to  occasionally  allow  our 
minds  to  dwell  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
"•toms  of  our  earlier  history.  There  is  a 
delightful  restfulness  and  charm  in  "The 
Salt-Box  House,"  by  Jane  de  Forest  Shel- 
ton,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Baker,  Taylor  Co.,  which  cannot  fail  to 


rivet  the  attention  and  delight  the  senses. 
The  author  carries  us  back  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  draws  aside  the  cur- 
tain, showing  us  the  simple  life  of  a  Con- 
necticut hill  town.  There  is  a  charming" 
picturesqueness  about  her  story  which  is 
refreshing.  Her  language,  at  times,  rises 
to  the  highest  eminence  of  literary  art,  and 
the  grace  and  simplicity  of  the  story 
make  it  one  which  all  can  heartily  com- 
mend. 


It  is  very  hard  to  get  an  Englishman  to 
acknowledge  that  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  intellectuality  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  stock  yards,  and  are  supposed 
to  know  more  about  pork-packing  than 
about  literature ;  in  fact,  we  have  no  litera- 
ture, according  to  the  average  English- 
man, except  that  which  pertains  to  humor, 
and  even  the  most  egotistic  Briton  admits 
that  we  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
humor.  Quiller-Couch,  a  professor  of 
classics  in  Oxford  University,  and  who 
therefore  ought  to  be  well  informed,  has 
just  sent  forth  a  pretentious  work  which 
he  calls  "The  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse,'^  and  which  professes  to  contain 
the  best  English  poetry.  Had  it  been  con- 
fined to  English  poets  it  would  have  been 
far  better,  but  Quiller-Couch,  with  egotis- 
tic condescension,  includes  American  au- 
thors, and,  after  searching  through  all  the 
literature  of  the  United  States,  he  can 
only  find  one  poem  by  Longfellow  and 
one  from  Whittier  worth  reproducing, 
and  none  from  the  writings  of  Holmes  or 
Lowell.  He  thinks  Wilfred  Blunt,  a 
newspaper  jingler,  superior  to  Emerson, 
and  prefers  Le  Gallienne  to  any  of  our 
poets.  If  Quiller-Couch  is  not  afflicted  by 
insular  egotism  he  certainly  must  be 
grossly  Ignorant.       The  Commenter. 


By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN. 


The  coronation  of  a  King  of  England 
naturally  calls  attention  to  a  piece  of  red 
sandstone  which  is  embedded  in  the  coro- 
nation chair  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
which  is  valued  so  highly  that  many 
learned  men  have  predicted  the  downfall 
of  the  English  Empire  should  anything 
happen  to  it. 

In  appearance  the  coronation  stone  is  a 
piece  of  dull,  reddish,  or  purplish,  sand- 
stone, with  a  few  small  embedded  peb- 
bles, and  yet  that  piece  of  ordinary  look- 
ing sandstone  "is  the  one  primeval  monu- 
ment which  binds  together  the  whole  em- 
pire/' wrote  Dean  Stanley  in  his  "Memori- 
als of  Westminster  Abbey.'*  "The  iron 
rings,  the  battered  surface,  the  crack 
which  has  all  but  rent  its  solid  mass  asun- 
der, .bear  witness  to  its  long  migrations. 
It  is  thus  embedded  in  the  heart  of  the 
English  monarchy — an  element  of  poetic, 
patriarchal,  heathen  times,  which,  like 
Araunah's  rocky  threshing  floor  in  the 
midst  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  carries 
back  our  thoughts  to  races  and  customs 
now  almost  extinct;  a  link  which  unites 
the  throne  of  England  to  the  traditions  of 
Tara  and  lona,  and  connects  the  chain  of 
our  complex  civilization  with  the  forces  of 
our  mother  earth,  the  stocks  and  stones  of 
savage  nature." 

This  stone,  which  is  treated  with  such 
reverence  by  the  celebrated  divine,  is 
known  as  Lia  Fail,  or  the  Stone  of  Des- 
tiny. 

Whence  came  this  stone,  and  why  is  it 
so  venerated  ? 


Its  antiquity  is  not  doubted.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  Edward  I  removed  it  from 
Scone,  in  Scotland,  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, in  which  place  it  has  been  ever  since. 

That  the  people  of  London  valued  the 
stone  there  is  ample  evidence,  for  when 
the  Scottish  nation  tried  to  recover  it,  the 
Londoners  refused  to  part  with  it.  Dean 
Stanley  gives  this  account  of  the  refusal : 

"A  solemn  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Northampton,  which  closed  the  long  war 
between  the  two  countries,  required  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  relics  to  Scotland. 
Accordingly  Edward  III,  then  residing  at 
Bardesley,  directed  his  writ  under  the 
privy  seal  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Westminster,  commanding  them  to  give 
the  stone  for  this  purpose  to  the  sheriffs  of 
London,  who  would  receive  the  same 
from  them  by  indenture,  and  cause  it  to 
be  carried  to  the  Queen  Mother.  All  the 
other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  fulfilled. 
Even  the  'Black  Rood,'  the  sacred  cross  of 
Holvrood,  which  Edward  I  had  carried 
off  with  the  relics,  was  restored.  But  the 
stone  of  Scone,  on  which  the  kings  of 
Scotland  used  at  Scone  to  be  placed  on 
their  inauguration,  the  people  of  London 
would  by  no  means  allow  to  depart  from 
themselves." 

Why  did  the  people  of  Scotland  value  It 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  I? 
How  long  had  the  stone  been  so  prized  in 
that  country? 

On  searching  back  among  the  records 
of  the  past,  separating  what  undoubtedly 
might  be  termed  fable  from  fact,  we  find 
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that  the  stone  was  sent  to  Scotland  in  the  Murfogh  MacEarca,  the  reigning  mon- 
sixth  century  for  the  coronation  of  Fer-  arch  of  Ireland,  had  a  brother  named  Fer- 
gus, who  was  of  the  Milesian  race,  and  gus  MacEarca,  who  became  chief,  or  king 
from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Edward,  at  of  the  Irish  colonies,  and  settled  in  the 


AIM,  SHOWING  THE    STO.\E  Of  DESTINY. 


the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  re-  colony  later  known  as  Scotland.     In  or- 

mained  in  Scotland  and  was  used  at  the  der  to  impress  the  people  with  his  right  to 

coronation  of  the  Scottish  kings.  govern  over  them,  and  at  the  same  time 

In  the  early  years  of  the  sixth  century  satisfy  his  own  conscience  that  he  was  the 
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rightful  king,  he  asked  his  brother  to  send 
over  the  Stone  of  Destiny,  that  he  might 
be  crowned  upon  it,  thus  giving  him  se- 
curity on  the  throne. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Fergus  and 
Murtogh  the  kings  of  Ireland  had  been 
crowned  on  this  same  stone.  Ireland  had 
been  called  by  the  early  settlers  Inis-Fail, 
or  the  Island  of  Destiny,  and  the  stone 
they  are  said  to  have  brought  with  them 
they  called  Lia  Fail,  or  the  Stone  of  Des- 
tiny. For  centuries  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
both  of  the  Tuatha-de-Danau  and  Mile- 
sian race,  used  to  sit  on  the  Lia  Fail  to  be 
crowned.  If  then  the  Tuatha-de-Danaus 
took  the  stone  with  them  into  Ireland  and 
they  occupied  that  country  for  several 
centuries  before  the  Milesians  conquered 
them  and  named  the  country  Eireland, 
1,300  before  Christ,  we  have  good  ground 
for  supposing  the  stone  to  be  over  4,000 
years  old. 

Keating  mentions  the  Lia  Fail,  its  an- 
tiquity and  supposed  virtues  in  an  Irish 

rhyme : 

.' 

Cineadh  Scuit,  saor  an  fhine 
Munbudh  breag  an  fhaisdine 
Mar  a  fuighih  an  Lia  Fail 
Dlighid  flaithea  do  ghabbhail. 

This  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  D'Arcy  McGee : 

Unless  the  fixed  decrees  of  Fate  give  way, 
The  Scots  shall  govern  and  the  sceptre  sway, 
Where'er   this  stone   they  find   and   its   dread 
sound  obey. 

A  Latin  poet.  Hector  Boetius,  has  the 
same  legend  in  Latin,  which,  translated, 
reads : 

If  Fate's  decrees  be  not  announced  in  vain, 
Where'er  this   stone  is  found  the  Scots  shall 
reign. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  this  Stone 


of  Destiny  we  find  it  called  ^Jacob's 
Stone,"  by  which  name  it  is  still  known  in 
the  annals  of  Westminster.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  Patriarch  Jacob  rested 
his  head  upon  the  pillar,  or  stone,  and 
that  it  is  the  identical  stone  referred  to  in 
Genesis  xxviii,  18:  "And  Jacob  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone 
that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it 
up  for  a  pillar." 

O'Connor,  in  his  treatise  on  Irish 
MSS.,  states  that  the  Lia  Fail  was  at  a  re- 
mote period  removed  from  the  royal 
mound  at  Tara,  and  taken  to  the  kings  at 
Cruachan,  in  Connaught,  and  that  because 
of  that  it  ceased  to  emit  its  usual  sound 
called  Ges,  which  signifies  a  charm.  In  a 
note  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters" 
we  read  that  the  stone  was  supposed  to 
have  been  profaned  by  Cuchulain,  who  re- 
sented its  silence  when  his  friend,  Fiacha 
Fionn,  was  appointed  monarch  of  Ireland, 
in  the  first  century,  and  the  stone  did  not 
resume  its  accustomed  sound  until  the  in- 
auguration of  "Con  of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tles," in  the  second  century. 

Connellan  tells  us  that  many  believed 
that  the  stone  was  first  brought  to  Ireland 
by  the  Danaus  from  the  Cave  of  Canaan, 
and  that  from  the  earliest  date  it  had  been 
associated  with  the  name  of  Jacob. 

After  the  stone  was  taken  from  Tara 
and  sent  to  Scotland  for  the  coronation  of 
Fergus  it  remained  for  a  long  time  at  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Columkille,  at  lona,  in 
the  Hebrides,  from  whence  it  was  taken 
to  DunstafFnage,  in  Argyleshire,  the  earli- 
est royal  residence  of  the  Irish  kings  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  ninth  century  it  was 
removed  by  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  King  of 
Scotland  and  conqueror  of  the  Picts,  to 
Scone,  where  we  have  seen  it  remained 
until  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Edward  I,  in  the  year  1296. 

While  the  stone  was  in  the  Monastery 
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of  St.  Columkille  we  are  told  St.  Colum- 
tille,  or  Columbia,  rested  his  head  upon  it, 
jind  that  visions  of  angels  floated  before 
his  eyes  when  death  came,  and  that  the 
church  was  lighted  up  by  the  glory  of  the 
angels,  and  that,  as  his  soul  was  carried 
away  to  heaven,  they  illumined  with  their 
splendor  the  sky  over  the  sea  and  unto 
Donegal  and  Tyrone,  and  this  is  vouched 
for  by  Cumine,  the  White,  the  successor 
of  St.  Columkille,  and  Adamnan,  the  Ab- 
bot of  the  Monastery  at  lona  from  A.  D. 
679  to  704. 

Legend  and  historic  facts  are  blended 
round  the  stone  on  which  the  monarchs 
of  England  sit  during  part  of  the  corona- 


tion ceremony  in  the  Chapel  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  orig^  of  the 
stone,  whether  it  was  the  one  erected  by 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  or  whether  it  was  the  sec- 
ond put  up  by  him,  as  many  believe,  on 
the  hill  of  Tara,  which  is  thought  by  some 
learned  archaelogists  to  be  the  capital  of 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  matters  but  little,  for 
its  antiquity  is  so  great  that  it  can  be 
proved  by  historic  data  to  connect  the 
present  with  the  world  of  four  thousand 
years  ago,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
that  on  it  have  been  crowned  kings  far 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 


AMERICA. 
By  Effie  S.  Black. 

America,  our  own  dear  land, 

Our  hearts  for  thee  with  rapture  glow  ; 
Thou  art  the  gem  of  ocean  grand, 

Thou'st  triumphed  over  ev'ry  foe ; 
No  woe  that  ever  to  thee  came, 

In  thy  land,  or  from  o'er  the  sea, 
But  added  glory  to  thy  name, 

And  made  some  loyal  subjects  free. 


In  years  gone  by,  a  refuge  thou 

To  weary  pilgrims  tempest  riven ; 
Homeless,  they  sought  thee  o'er  the  main. 

They  found  in  thee  the  longed  for  haven. 
Though  years  have  passed,  thou  art  unchanged, 

The  oppressed  of  earth  shall  look  to  thee, 
And  find  that  thou  art  still  the  same. 

Land  of  the  brave,  home  of  the  free. 
-From  "Heart-Whispers." 

(Published  by  F.  M.  Barton,  Cleveland.) 


Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox. 


General  George  A.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his 
book,  "Thrilling  Days  in  Army  Life,"  devoies 


mounted  his  horse  General  Forsyth  pictures 


I.EK  AFTER  TIIR    SURRENDER. 


a  chapter  to  ihc  historic  conference  at  Appo- 
lox  Court  House.     When  the  meeting  v 


"Booted  and  spurred,  still  vigorous  and 

mux  \.,ouri   nouse.      vviien  me  miaiHng  was  .,  ,,  ,         ...,-  .» 

er.   General   Lee   was   the   first  to   leave  the       ^'^'=*'  ^^  ^^^^^  bareheaded,  looking  Out  of 
building,  and  as  he  came  down  the  Steps  and      the  open  doorway,  sad-faced  and  weary 
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a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  bearing  himself 
in  defeat  with  an  all-unconscious  dignity 
that  sat  well  upon  him.  The  moment  the 
open  door  revealed  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, each  officer  present  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  as  General  Lee  stepped  out  onto 
the  porch  every  hand  was  raised  in  mili- 
tary salute.  Placing  his  hat  on  his  head, 
he  mechanically  but  courteously  returned 
it,  and  slowly  crossed  the  porch  to  the 
head  of  the  steps  leading  down  to  the 
yard,  meanwhile  keeping  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  little  valley 
over  beyond  the  court-house,  in  which  his 
army  lay.  ... 

''After  General  Lee  had  passed.  General 
Grant  crossed  the  yard  and  sprang  lightly 
and  quickly  into  his  saddle.  He  was  rid- 
ing his  splendid  bay  horse  Cincinnati,  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  firmer 
seat,  a  lighter  hand  or  a  better  rider  in 
either  army.  .  .  .  My  eyes  sought  his  face 
in  vain  for  any  indication  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  Whatever  may  have 
been  there,  as  Colonel  Newhall  has  well 
written,  'not  a  muscle  of  his  face  told  tales 
on  his  thoughts,'  and  if  he  felt  any  ela- 
tion, neither  his  voice,  features  nor  his 


eyes  betrayed  it.  Once  out  of  the  gate, 
General  Grant,  followed  by  his  staflF, 
turned  to  the  left  and  moved  off  at  a  rapid 
trot. 

^'General  Lee  continued  on  his  way  to- 
ward his  army  at  a  walk,  to  be  received  by 
his  devoted  troops  with  cheers  and  tears, 
and  to  sit  down  and  pen  a  farewell  order 
that,  to  this  day,  no  old  soldier  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  can  read 
without  moistening  eyes  and  swelling 
throat. 

"General  Grant,  on  his  way  to  his  field 
headquarters  on  this  eventful  Sunday 
evening,  dismounted,  sat  quietly  down  by 
the  roadside  and  wrote  a  short  and  simple 
dispatch,  which  a  galloping  aide  bore,  full 
speed,  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station,  that 
on  its  reception  in  the  nation's  capital  was 
flashed  over  the  wires  to  every  hamlet  in 
the  country,  causing  every  steeple  in 
the  North  to  rock  to  its  foundation,  and 
sent  one  tall,  gaunt,  sad-eyed,  weary- 
hearted  man  in  Washington  to  his  knees, 
thanking  God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  and  that  he  had  at 
last  been  vouchsafed  the  assurance  that  he 
had  led  his  people  aright." 


A  PASTORAL  IN  POSTERS. 
Bv  Carolyn  Wells. 

The  mid-day  moon  light.s  up  the  rocky  sky. 

The  great  hills  flutter  in  the  greenish  breeze ; 
While  far  above  the  lowing  turtles  fly 

And  light  upon  the  pinky-purple  trees. 


The  gleaming  trill  of  jagged,  feathered  rocks 

I  hear  with  glee  as  swift  I  fly  away. 
And  over  waves  of  subtle  woolly  flocks 

Crashes  the  breaking  day ! 
From  "Idle  Idyls."  '  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 


Some  of  the  Warsaw  papers  give  inter- 
esting particulars  of  the  private  life  of  the 
author  of  **Quo  Vadis/'  which  have  been 
eagerly  appropriated  by  the  literary  para- 
graphers  of  Paris,  where  the  romance  of 
Nero's  Rome  continues  to  be  widely  read. 
We  are  informed  that  M.  Sienkiewicz 
lives  in  Warsaw,  Russian  Poland,  occupy- 
ing, with  his  daughter  and  mother-in-law, 
the  second  story  of  a  tenement  house.  He 
is  a  widower.  The  rooms  are  very  sim- 
ply furnished  in  old-fashioned  style. 
Many  pictures,  the  gifts  of  friends,  cover 
the  walls.  The  study  of  Sienkiewicz  is  a 
large,  light  and  airy  room,  containing  a 
commodious  writing  table  and  many  well- 
filled  bookcases.  A  life-size  picture  of 
the  deceased  wife  of  Sienkiewicz  hangs 
on  one  wall  and  hunting  trophies  on  the 
others.  Sienkiewicz  begins  his  day  be- 
tween 9  and  lo  a.  m.  He  breakfasts  on 
tea  and  a  few  sliced  of  ham  or  roast  beef. 
He  then  works  till  2  p.  m.,  but  drinks  a 
cup  of  coffee,  with  two  or  three  raw  eggs, 
in  the  interval.  Sienkiewicz  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  what  he  eats,  but  the  table 
must  be  prettily  laid  out  and  the  service 
elegant.  A  little  white  wine,  mixed  with 
water,  is  the  author's  general  beverage. 
Often  he  takes  no  wine  at  all.  From  3  to 
4  p.  M.  Sienkiewicz  receives  visitors,  but 
never  returns  their  calls. 


Frederick  Myers  is  dead.  Like  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  the 
Brownings,  he  chose  Rome  as  his  death- 
place.     He  loved  the  imperial  city,  with 


its  grandeur  of  antiquity  and  wonders  of 
art.  Forty  years  ago  he  wrote  a  series  of 
strenuous  religious  verses  which  bore  the 
name  of  ''St.  Paul,"  which  have  never 
been  excelled. 


Gaston  Deschamps,  literary  critic  of 
*  Le  Temps,"  who,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
French  Society  of  the  University  of  Har- 
vard, lectured  on  the  ** Modern  French 
Theatre"  before  the  societv,  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished  career  as  editor,  author  and 
explorer.  He  has  for  the  last  seven  years 
written  a  weeklv  ''feuilleton"  on  contem- 
porary  literary  work  for  **Le  Temps,"  and 
his  criticisms  have  placed  him  among  the 
few  who  really  are  worthy  of  notice  as 
critics  in  Paris. 


James  Whitcomb  Riley  says  he  waited 
twenty  years  before  he  had  a  manuscript 
accepted  by  a  publisher. 


There  is  to  be  a  Dickens  avenue  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  new  thoroughfare,  from  Hol- 
born  to  the  Strand,  and  will  pass  over  the 
site  of  the  original  office  of  "Household 
Words,"  where  Dickens  used  to  lunch  his 
co-workers  every  Wednesday. 


IMRS.  SANGSTER. 

Mrs.  Sangster's  birthplace  was  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  She  has  spent  the  larger 
imrt  of  her  life  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Xew  York  and  has  made  her  home  for  the 
last  ([uarter  century  in  Brooklyn,  where 
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she  has  many  friends.  For  ten  years  she  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  as  a  little  brown- 
was  the  editor  of  "Harper's  Bazar,"  re-  haired  girl — Margaret  E.  Munson — be- 
signing  the  position  in  June.  1899,  since     gan  to  write  verses  when  she  was  seven 


Copyrighted  by  F.  H.  ReveH  Co. 


when  she  has  been  engaged  in  general 
hterary  work. 

Her  books  are  four  volumes  of  poems, 
two  stories  for  young  people  and  several 
volumes  of  essays  and  household  talks. 


years  old.  Not  long  ago  she  received  as 
a  legacy  from  a  dear  teacher,  passed  into 
the  skies,  some  of  the  compositions  which, 
as  a  child,  were  handed  in  by  her  for 
school  exercises  in  Passaic  Seminary,  Pat- 
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erson,  N,  J.,  where  she  received  her  first 
training  and  the  trend  to  a  literary  life, 
which  she  has  never  lost.  They  are  re- 
markable effusions  to  have  been  written 
by  a  child  under  twelve. 

Her  first  communication  to  the  public 
appeared  after  her  marriage,  while  she 
was  still  in  the  early  twenties,  in  the 
"Christian  Intelligencer,"  with  which 
paper  she  has  for  the  last  quarter  century 
had  a  pleasant  editorial  connection.  Al- 
most her  first  poem  was  published  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly."  "The  Independent," 
"Hearth  and  Home"  and  the  "Sunday 
School  Times"  used  much  of  her  earlier 
work, 

Mrs.  Sangster  has  had  uniform  suc- 
cess. For  several  years  she  has,  through 
the  columns  of  "The  Christian  Herald." 
addressed  weekly  a  half  million  of  people 
or  more,  and  she  is  a  regular  and  favorite 
contributor  to  the  "Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal." 

Of  her  published  books,  "On  the  Road 
Home"  (Harper  &  Bros.)  has  had  the 
largest  sale,  thougli  all  her  books  have 
been  widely  circulated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Mrs.  Sangster  feels  that  her  special 
message  is  to  the  women  of  the  land,  and 
her  devoted  love  is  given  to  young  wom- 
en. As  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  she  frequently 
addresses  large  audiences,  and  in  her 
latest  book,  "Winsome  Womanhood,"  she 
has  had  constant  thought  of  the  girls  who 
seem  to  her  as  dear  daughters  and  who 
are  entering  on  life's  urgent  duties. 

She  writes  with  ease  and  spontaneity, 
never  finding  her  work  other  than  a  de- 
light. But  she  takes  more  pride  in  her 
good  housekeeping  than  in  her  author- 
ship. 

Charles  Ferguson,  the  author  of  "The 


Religion  of  Democracy,"  is  a  man  in  his 
thirties.  He  has  been  a  minister  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  He  has 
traveled  in  many  lands  and  with  compan- 


CHABLES  FERGUSON. 

ions  of  many  conditions.  He  knows 
something  of  Washington  politicians  and 
of  Nebraska  cattlemen.  He  has  had  pa- 
rochial charges  in  Chicago,  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  and  is  now  writing  books  at 
Tuscon,  Ariz.,  among  ranchmen,  miners 
and  Papago  Indians.  His  chosen  work, 
however,  is  not  that  of  a  writer  but  of  a 
preacher,  and  he  is  planning  a  preaching 
tour  in  the  East  in  the  near  future. 

"The  Religi^j;!  of  Democracy"  was  con- 
ceived and  written  in  snatches  in  a  "South 
Shore,"  Massachusetts,  farmhouse,  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  in 
a  Canadian  lakeside  cottage,  and  in  the 
saddle  as  the  author  rotle  a  broncho  many 
a  long  stretch  across  the  prairie  in  the  Ne- 
braska cattle  countrv. 
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Mr,  M.  Douglas  Flattery,  author  of  "A 
Pair  of  Knaves  and  a  Few  Trumps/' 
"Wife  or  Maid?"  etc.  (published  by  the 
Abbey  Press),  might  have  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself  as  an  artist,  if  he  had  not 
chosen  the  army  first  and  afterward  the 
law  as  his  profession.  In  18S9  he  exhib- 
ited a  painting,  showing  Juliet  in  the  bal- 
cony scene.  It  was  hung  in  the  Royal 
Military  Exhibition  of  that  year  in  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  Flattery  was  awarded  a 
diploma  of  honor.  He  worked  nearly  a 
year  on  this  picture,  but  from  the  day  of 
its  acceptance  by  the  committee  he  has 
drawn  scarcely  a  single  line. 


of  music,  he  was  a  poet,  a  gentle  satirist 
and  a  humorist  of  the  highest  order. 
Every  company  was  brightened  by  his 
coming  and  every  man  felt  better  for  hav- 
ing heard  his  quaint  remarks.  There  was 
about  him  a  droll,  a  charming  irresponsi- 
bility— a  Thomas  Hood  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  Nixon  Waterman  thus  describes 
the  first  meeting  of  Eugene  Field  and  Ben 
King,  at  which  the  following  sympathetic 
greetings  were  exchanged :  "I'm  mighty 
glad  to  see  you.  Mr.  Field,"  said  King. 


Forbes  &  Company  have  just  issued  the 
thirteenth  thousand  of  Ben  King's  verse. 
This  promising  young  man  died  prema- 
turely. He  was  the  drollest  mimic  and 
gentlest  humorist  of  the  South.  He  be- 
gan as  the  expositor  of  ''The  Maiden's 
Prayer"  on  the  piano.  He  frowsied  his 
hair  and  became  Paderewski,  who  after- 
ward fell  on  the  piano  tooth  and  nail.  He 
wrote  "If  I  Should  Die  To-night."  a  par- 
ody of  the  great  "If  I  Should  Die  To- 
night." The  artists  of  the  newspapei .- 
wrote  generously  of  him.  His  early  deatn 
was  mourned  by  a  host,  and  with  kindest 
of  words  and  expressions  of  sympathy  he 
was  laid  away  to  rest. 

Benjamin  Franklin  King,  Jr.,  was  born 
at  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  March  17,  1859, 
and  died  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  April  7, 
1894.  He  was  found  dead  in  his  hotel  by 
the  porter.  He  was  married  November 
27,  1883.  to  Asenith  Belle  Latham.  Two 
sons  survive  him. 

When  onl\'  a  child  music  came  to  Ben 
King  as  an  inspiration.  On  the  edge  of 
the  marsh  he  would  sit  during  hours  at  a 
time,  under  the  spell  of  the  weird  music 
amid  the  rushes.  In  business  he  was  a 
failure.     Ben  King  was  not  only  a  man 


"l  began  reading  your  'Sharps  and  Flats' 
eighteen  years  ago  and  have  never  read 
any  other." 

"The  pleasure  is  mutual,  Mr.  King," 
Meld  replied.  "I  once  knew  a  man  from 
Saint  Joe  (King's  boyhood  home  in  Mich- 
igan, across  the  lake  from  Chicago)  who 
had  heard  you  play  pieces  on  the  piano  at 
a  Sunday-school  entertainment  and  had 
never  needed  any  music  since.  What  has 
prevented  your  advancement  in  the  niusi- 
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cal  profession?     I  have  never  seen  your 
name  among  the  soap  testimonials." 
"No,  I  have  given  up  music  for  poetry." 
"Is  that  so?     You  write  poetry,  then? 
Dear  me,  so  do  L" 

*  Really  ?  I  didn't  know  that.  I  thought 
you  wrote  funny  paragraphs.  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  see  your  scrap-book  some 


time. 


» 


Mrs.  F.  Marion  Crawford  has  returned 
to  her  Italian  home,  but  Mr.  Crawford 
will  remain  to  complete  his  new  play  for 
Mrs.  Le  Moyne,  founded  upon  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who 
will  be  impersonated  by  Mrs.  Le  Moyne. 
This  play  will  have  its  first  presentation  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  on  October 
7th  next.  The  title  has  not  as  yet  been 
chosen.  All  the  characters  are  historic, 
and  the  happenings  related  in  the  play  oc- 
curred just  prior  to  the  marriage  of  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  to  Louis  XIV.  With  the 
exception  of  Eleanor  Robson,  the  cast  has 
not  yet  been  chosen.  Miss  Robson  will 
impersonate  Jeannette  Pincre,  a  ward  of 
Mme.  de  Maintenon. 


When  Florence  Finch  Kelly  first  inter- 
viewed her  publishers  after  "With  Hoops 
of  Steel"  had  been  accepted,  they  sug- 
gested, inasmuch  as  her  story  was  so 
virile,  had  so  little  of  the  eternal  feminine, 
that  she  drop  the  distinguishing  cogno- 
men in  her  name,  and  let  it  appear  on  the 
title  page  as  Finch  Kelly.  The  author 
tightened  her  lips  and  shook  her  head.  "I 
decline  the  masculine  masquerade,"  she 
said  with  vigorous  emphasis ;  ''only  for 
one  purpose  do  I  don  the  trousers,  and 
that  is  when,  with  my  husband,  I  hunt  big 
game  in  the  Rockies."  So  the  book  went 
out  with  the  author's  sex  indicated,  and 
now  the  reviewers  all  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  remained  for  a  woman  to  write 


the  romance  of  the  wild  Southwest  that  is 
faithful  to  fact,  to  character  and  to  atmos- 
phere; that  is  virile  and  vivid,  yet  not 
overdrawn. 


A  good  deal  has  been  said,  and  justly, 
about  the  noble  position  taken  by  "Mark 
Twain"  relative  to  the  debts  incurred  by 
the  publishing  firm  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested, entitling  him  to  be  known  as  "The 
Hero  as  a  Man  of  Letters."  In  looking 
over  the  literary  annals  of  our  country, 
we  find  a  woman  entitled  on  much  the 
same  score  to  be  known  as  "The  Heroine 
as  a  Woman  of  Letters."  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthonv  is  the  woman,  and  the  circum- 
stances  came  about  through  the  failure 
that  attended  her  publication  of  a  paper 
called  "The  Revolution."  When  the  last 
number  was  issued  it  was  found  that  Miss 
Anthony  was  ten  thousand  dollars  in  debt. 
Immediately  she  set  to  work  to  pay  this, 
and  never  stopped  until  the  last  cent  of  it 
was  made  good.  She  was  animated  by 
the  same  principle  which  Mr.  Clemens 
says  has  been  his  guiding  star,  namely, 
that  debts  of  honor  can  never  be  outlawed. 


Miss  Anne  Virginia  Culbertson,  called 
the  "Whitcomb  Riley  of  the  South,"  is  in 
New  York,  giving  the  people  some  of  her 
famous  readings  on  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary times.  Her  entertainments  are 
full  of  local  color  and  some  of  her  own 
poems  excel  those  of  well-known  poets. 
Miss  Culbertson  is  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Miss  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
whose  praises  of  her  appeared  a  short  time 
ago  in  one  of  our  well-known  daily  news- 
papers. 


Mr.  George  T.  Little,  who  was  the  cus- 
todian of  the  records  of  Bowdoin  College 
(luring  the  time  the  poet  Longfellow  was 
a  student  in  that  institution,  writes  that 
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Longfellow  was  "not  under  college  cen- 
sure at  any  time  during  liis  course."  Mr. 
Little's  remonstrance  is  due  to  the  state- 
ment now  going  about  that  the  poet  was 
under  censure.     The  charge  is  based  o 


N.  P.  Runyon,  autliur  of  "A  Quaker 
Scout,"  IS  a  writer  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity. His  short  stories  and  sketches  in 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  already 
attracted  attention.     In  fact,  it  was  in  the 


N.   p.   RUNVON. 


passage  in  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Hon. 
Stephen  Longfellow,  which  was  recently 
offered  for  sale  in  this  city.  The  objec- 
tionable passage  was  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  poet  Longfellow,  but  is  now  known  to 
refer  to  some  one  else. 


newspaper  field  that  his  individuality  was 
first  manifested,  he  having  served  for 
eleven  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Cincinnati 
"Times-Star,"  and  being  at  the  present 
lime  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  "En- 
quirer."    As  a  descriptive  writer  he  won 
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distinction,  and  he  has  thus  been  brought 
into  close  touch  with  leading  events  in  the 
history  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio  Valley 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Possessing 
a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  he  be- 
came a  versatile  interviewer,  and  there  are 
few  great  professional  or  business  men, 
actors,  artists,  musicians,  authors,  editors 
or  politicians  with  whom  he  has  not  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and,  although  he  was 
seldom  known  to  use  a  notebook,  his  inter- 
views, time  and  again,  have  been  pro- 
nounced marvels  of  accuracy  and  adroit- 
ness. 

Over  the  signature  of  "Ironquil," 
on  the  "Times-Star,"  he  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  trenchant  paragraphing,  and  the 
column  was  widely  scanned.  His  high 
sense  of  fair  dealing  in  news  gathering 
won  him  hundreds  of  friends  among  the 
business     element     of     Cincinnati.      He 


was   **On    'Change*'    reporter   for   many 
years. 

Mr.  Runyon  was  born  in  Covington, 
Jvy.,  and  reared  on  an  Ohio  farm  near 
Cincinnati.  He  learned  the  trade  of  print- 
er at  the  Western  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern. His  education  was  obtained  in  the 
country  schools,  the  printing  and  news- 
paper offices.  A  modest  little  residence  in 
the  village  of  Mt.  Healthy,  a  Cincinnati 
suburb,  has  been  his  home  since  boyhood. 
He  is  very  fond  of  the  pine-laden  plateau 
of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Eastern 
Tennessee,  and  making  frequent  sojourns 
in  this  romantic  region,  and  residing  at 
Rugby,  where  Thomas  Hughes  set  up  his 
English  colony  in  the  early  eighties.  "A 
Quaker  Scout"  was  written  here.  Its 
pages  are  imbued  with  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  that  inspiring  country  of  valley, 
table  land  and  purpling  mountains. 


RECLAIMED. 
By  J.  Stuart  Thomson. 

'Tis  sweet  to  have  no  sterner  thing  to  do 

Than  wander  on  the  shore,  lulled  by  the  breeze 
That  blows  o'er  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

Dropping  its  balmy  freights  and  odors  new ; 

Or  by  the  hedge  to  stray,  where  briars  strew 

Vheir  pink-edged  petals  on  the  flowering  grass, 
Lading  with  scents  the  zephyrs  as  they  pass ; 

.And  so  to  waste  the  lazy  noon  hour  through. 
And  fading  day ;  or  watch  the  sedges  wave 
Good-bys  to  ocean  hurrying  to  its  cave. 

Wrap  the  dun  shades  about  her  pensive  brow. 
And  kiss  the  crossed  rays  of  the  dying  sun. 

L  too,  a  votary,  took  Nature's  vow. 
•From  "A   Day's  Song." 

(Published  by  William  Briggs,  Toronto.) 


Ixr--- 
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Forbes  &  Company  liave  responded  to  trays  the  grandeur  and  splendor  of  mov- 
the  increasing  demand  for  Fred  Emerson  ing  arms,  he  also  depicts  the  needless  mis- 
Brooks'  poems  with  a  new  edition  of  "Old  ery  which  they  create,  and  leaves  the  ini- 
Ace  and  Other  Poems,"  which  appears  in  pression  which  Mr.  Brooks  himself  ex- 
an  exceedingly  tasteful  and  artistic  dress,  presses  in  the  last  stanza  of  "Gims" : 


fl^i^^>»**K2^^*^*«^ 


Mr.  Brooks  is  so  skilful  in  several  styles 
of  verse  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which 
he  is  at  his  best.  His  war  poems  are 
probably  better  known  tlian  the  others. 
His  "Sherman's  March"  is  perhaps  his 
finest  production.     While  he  vividly  por- 


"Watdi  the  farmer  al  his  Coil, 
Where  great  gun-wheels  plowed  the  soil. 

Flowers  blooming ! 

'Tis  much  better  occupation, 

'Tis  far  better  for  the  nation 

Than  guns  booming  I" 
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The  collection  is  one  of  scenes  from  life, 
set  in  cheerful  verses  of  pleasing  rhyme. 
One  of  the  best  is  "The  Tramp  and  the 
Cur,"  in  which  a  friendless  wanderer  dis- 
courses philosophically  to  his  companion, 
a  clog  of  low  degree,  to  whom  he  gives 
this  useful  advice : 

"Pray  do  not  cringe,  nor  yelp,  nor  wliine. 
Nor  bark  too  loud  when  you  would  dine; 
But  raise  that  curly  (luestion  sign. 

Behind  ye  saggin' ! 
You'll  find  this  maxim  never  fail : 
Too  long  a  tongue  will  not  prevail; 
Youll  do  more  coaxin'  with  your  tail, 

So  keep  it  waggin'!" 

"The  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'' 
by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  books  ptiblished,   setting   forth   the 


sublime  triumphs  of  the  century  just 
closed.  There  is  an  overabundance  of 
material  to  the  limitations  of  space,  yet 
with  consummate  skill  Mr.  Brooks  re- 
cords the  remarkable  happenings  of  the 
one  hundred  years  of  progress — progress 
in  goveniment,  in  literature,  in  law,  in 
science,  art  and  the  methods  of  applica- 


tion ;  progress  especially  in  human  affairs 
and  in  the  elevation  and  freedom  of  man. 
It  is  a  popular  history  of  the  wonderful 
century.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company,  Boston. 

"The  Rose  and  the  Thorn,"  by  Charles 
J.  Goodwin.  A  wealthy  and  well-edu- 
cated man  becomes  a  believer  in  Socialism, 


CIIAHI.RS  J.  GOODW 


and,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  convert, 
establishes  a  weekly  paper  in  Boston, 
through  which  he  can  advocate  his  views. 
The  paper  is  scholarly,  interesting,  well 
printed,  but  a  financial  failure.  Not  only 
does  its  owner  sink  all  his  own  money,  but 
he  is  also  assisted  by  his  wife  and  his  cou- 
sin, who  both  become  deeply  involved  in 
his  financial  troubles.     With  this  as  the 
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centre  idea,  Professor  Cliarles  J.  Good- 
win, Ph.  D.,  of  Lehigh  University,  has 
told  a  very  interesting  and  pathetic  story. 
The  cousin,  Elsa  Vail,  is  a  sweet,  charm- 
ing New  England  girl,  who  wins  the  af- 
fection of  the  reader,  until  her  strange  in- 
constancy wrecks  her  own  and  another 
life.  Her  admirers,  a  young  Harvard  in- 
structor and  a  wealthy,  middle-aged  doc- 
tor, are  well-drawn  characters.  There  is 
a  tragedy  in  the  story  so  full  of  pathos 
that  the  better  emotions  are  stirred,  and 
the  reader  is  ready  to  weep  in  company 
with  the  strong  man  who  is  so  utterly 
heart-broken.  The  story  is  a  clean  one. 
the  characters  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
everyday  life.  Professor  Goodwin  has 
made  himself  a  name  in  the  realm  of 
fiction. 

A  unique  title  in  the  list  of  spring  fic- 
tion is  "Dupes,"  a  novel  by  Ethel  Watts 
Mumford.  The  greater  part  of  the  story 
is  staged  in  the  New  York  of  to-day,  and 
the  reader's  interest  is  stimulated  at  the 
•Ktart  by  familiar  localities.  The  majority 
of  the  actors  in  the  comedy  are  members, 
supposedly,  of  New  York's  more  exclu- 
sive society;  nor  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  "duped"  by  Mme.  Bonzales  and 
her  "divine  revelations"  a  mere  imagin- 
ing of  the  author.  Some  readers,  at 
least,  will  aver  that  the  outlines  of  the 
plot  are  plausible  in  the  light  of  modem 
history.  "Dupes"  is  a  charming  love 
story,  but  it  finds  time  to  deal  several 
clever  hits  at  a  few  things  distinctly 
within  our  ken.  The  unique  cover  de- 
sign of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Oliver 
Herford. 

Ethel  Watts  Mumford  was  born  in 
New  York.  She  is  the  wife  of  George 
Dana  Mumford,  a  lawyer  of  New  York 
City,  and  daughter  of  Dickson  G.  Watts. 
"Dupes"  is  her  first  novel,  although  she 


has  wrilten  a  number  of  short  stories,  a 
collection  of  verse  and  a  play,  staged  by 
Miss  Annie  Russell,  a  few  years  ago. 
She  is  also  a  clever  artist  with  pencil  and 
brush,  having  at  one  time  chosen  animal 
painting  as  a  profession.     She  has  trav- 


ETHEL    W.\TTS    MUMFORD. 

eled  extensively  and  is  now  visiting  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  where  she  hopes  to 
get  material  for  another  hook. 

"The  Life  of  Henry  George,''  by  Henry 
George,  Jr.     Mr.  George  has  enjoyed  un- 
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usual  advantages  in  writing  the  life  of  the 
author  of  **  Progress  and  Poverty/'  His 
father's  journals  and  unpublished  auto- 
biographic writings  were  extremely  full, 
and  he  himself  was  intimately  associated 
with  his  work  during  all  the  years  when 
the  elder  George  was  one  of  the  striking 
figures  in  national  politics  and  political 
economy.  He  tells  simply,  yet  graphical- 
ly, the  thrilling  story  of  Henry  George's 
life,  his  boyhood  and  early  training,  his 
printer's  apprenticeship,  his  experiences 
as  a  gold-seeker,  his  courtship  and  run- 
away marriage,  his  experiences  as  manag- 
ing editor  and  correspondent,  how  he 
came  to  the  study  of  economic  problems, 
his  speeches  abroad,  his  career  in  New 
York,  his  full  life  of  authorship,  lecturing 
and  politics,  which  taxed  his  great  ener- 
gies to  the  utmost  till  his  sudden  death  in 
1897.  It  is  a  strong,  dignified  and  im- 
pressive record  of  one  of  the  nation's 
great  men. 


» 


'The  DevU's  Kite'^  is  the  tide  of  a  little 
booklet  by  the  Rev.  John  Duke  McFaden. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  old  Puritan  days, 
when  Baxter  and  his  contemporaries  used 
to  issue  such  startling  titles  as  "A  Spiri- 
tual Snuff  Box"  and  "A  Believer's 
Breeches." 


William  Archer  is  about  to  issue  a  new 
edition  of  the  ^Trose  Dramas  of  Ibsen." 
Archer  is  an  enthusiast  and  perhaps  is  the 
best  authority  on  Ibsenism.  In  the  "In- 
ternational Monthly"  for  February  he 
wrote  entertainingly  on  "The  Real  Ibsen," 
defending  the  Scandinavian  prose-poet 
against  those  who,  with  but  limited 
knowledge,  have  accused  him  of  being 
morbid  and  malodorous. 


which  have  been  appearing  in  the  "Sun, 
by  arrangement  with  the  authors,  who  are 
all  English,  have  been  published  in  Lon- 
don in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Mind  of  the 
Century/' 


Mr.  Louis  M.  Elshemus,  the  author  of 
"Sweet  Brier,"  elsewhere  noticed,  was 
born  in  1864  in  New  Jersey,  at  "Laurel 
Hill,"  near  Newark.  After  receiving  his 
education  at  various  schools  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  he  entered  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1882.  His  strong  desire  to 
study  art  inspired  him  to  leave  the  univer- 
sity in  his  senior  year  in  1885.  After  de- 
voting some  time  at  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign and  at  the  Art  League,  he  put  in  two 
years  at  Julian's  Academy,  at  Paris, 
France.  In  1888  he  took  a  studio  in 
New  York,  and  since  that  time  has  steadi- 
ly made  himself  a  reputable  name  in  land- 
scape and  figure  painting,  exhibiting  at 
most  of  the  annual  exhibitions  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  also 
abroad.  His  literary  career  began  when 
he  was  nineteen,  his  eflforts  being  metrical 
at  first,  and  only  recently  he  has  taken  to 
prose  writing.  Mr.  Elshemus  is  also  a 
musical  composer,  having  published  "Six 
Musical  Moods,"  that  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  press.  He  is  a  fair  linguist 
and  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United. 
States,  in  Europe,  Africa  and  England. 


The  very  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
the  progress  of    the  nineteenth  century 


''Henry  Bourland :  The  Passing  of  the 
Cavalier,"  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Albert 
Elmer  Hitchcock,  a  new  writer.  The 
dramatic  incidents  in  this  story  are  all  new 
to  fiction.  The  central  figure  is  a  young 
Virginia  planter ;  he  enlists  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  is  in  Pickett's  charge  at  Get- 
tysburg and  at  the  surrender  of  Appomat- 
tox. He  returns  home,  still  unbeaten  in 
spirit,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  pres- 
tige and  fortunes  of  his  house.     He  is  a 
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Bourbon,  representing  the  old  ideals  face 
to  face  with  the  regime  of  reconstruction ; 
the  regime  of  the  leveling  process,  of  ne- 
gro domination,  of  readjustment.  The 
writer  emphasizes  a  fact  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly recognized — that  the  late  sectional  bit- 
terness was  due  not  so  much  to  the  war  as 
to  the  drastic  method  of  reconstruction. 
The  narrative  moves  along  a  direct  high- 
way, through  scenes  of  homely  aflFection 
and  romantic  passion.  The  characters, 
their  loves,  their  sorrows,  their  heroisms, 
are  clearly  outlined  against  the  tragic 
background  of  the  expiring  civilization. 

It  is  a  panorama  of  the  Southern  aris- 
tocracy after  the  Civil  War,  a  book  for  the 
era  of  reconciliation  of  North  and  South. 
The  author  is  a  Northerner,  but  he  looks 
at  everything  with  the  eyes  of  a  South- 
em  cavalier — ^to  learn  "the  other  half  of 
the  story."  This  point  of  view  gives  the 
book  a  distinct  individuality. 


"How  to  Study  the  Life  of  Christ,''  by 
Rev.  Alford  A.  Butler,  presents  not  a  the- 
ory but  a  practice,  which  for  years,  in  its 
general  method,  has  been  used  in  the  au- 
thor's class-room  with  results  satisfactory 
to  students.  We  know  the  life  of  Christ 
only  in  shreds  and  patches.  The  author 
shows  how  we  can  take  this  Sublime  Life 
and  study  its  events  in  their  logical  se- 
quence and  their  mutual  connection.  The 
author's  method  is  simple  enough,  at  least 
in  its  beginnings,  for  a  child  to  under- 
stand, while  its  naturalness  will  make  its 
own  appeal  to  the  student.  Published  by 
Thomas  Whitaker. 


"The  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  by  Miss 
Bertha  Runkle,  is  a  story  of  France,  when 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  engaged 
in  their  most  desperate  struggle  for  su- 
premacy, but  the  clashing  of  the  creeds  is 
merely  an  incident  in  the  telling  of  a  tale 


of  love  and  adventure.  The  hero,  the 
Comte  de  Mar,  is  a  young  nobleman, 
whose  father,  the  Due  de  St.  Quentin, 
sides  with  the  Huguenot,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, who  at  the  time  holds  Paris  in 
siege.  The  heroine.  Mile,  de  Montluc, 
"the  Rose  of  Lorraine,"  is  of  the  house  of 
Mayenne,  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
League.  The  tale  is  told  in  the  first  per- 
son by  Felix  Broux,  a  page  in  attendance 
on  the  lover.  The  action  of  the  play  is 
confined  to  four  days  of  the  week  preced- 
ing the  Sunday  on  which  Henry  HI  de- 
clares his  adhesion  to  Catholicism.  Miss 
Runkle's  text  is  brilliantly  illustrated  by 
the  Franco-American  artist,  Andre  Cas- 
taigne. 


The  recovery  of  many  scattered  legen- 
dary waifs  that  not  only  have  a  really  im- 
jxDrtant  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of 
our  country,  but  also  that  shed  much  light 
upon  the  spirit  of  its  ancient  laws  and 
upon  the  domestic  life  of  its  people,  is  cer- 
tainly a  laudable  undertaking.  This  pur- 
pose has  taken  form  in  S.  A.  Drake's 
"Book  of  New  England  Legends  and 
Folk  Lore  in  Prose  and  Poetry,"  with  one 
hundred  effective  character  illustrations. 
It  takes  up,  in  order,  the  legends  of  Bos- 
ton, Cambridge,  Lynn  and  Nahant,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  Cape  Ann,  Ipswich  and 
Newbury,  Hampton  and  Portsmouth, 
York,  Isles  of  Shoals  and  Boon  Island, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Nantuck- 
et. All  the  old  stories  are  reproduced  in 
telling  form  and  with  apt  quotations. 
Prose  and  poetry  are  combined,  so  as  to 
present  a  complete  literary  picture.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $2. 


A  new  book  by  the  author  of  **The 
Heavenly  Twins"  is  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  Sarah  Grand  has  deservedly 
added  to  her  fame  in  her  recent  work, 
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"Babs  the  Impossible."  The  heroine  is 
just  such  another  girl  as  Angelica,  getting 
into  and  out  of  scrapes  with  equal  felicity 
and  finally  settling  down  as  the  wife  of  the 
very  man  best  suited  to  her. 


Boston  has  decided  that  Mr.  Henry 
James*  "The  Two  Magics"  is  not  for  the 
shelves  of  her  public  library. 


"The  History  of  Tammany  Hall,"  by 
Gustavus  Myers,  published  by  the  author 
at  52  William  Street,  New  York,  claims 
to  be  a  non-partisan  history  of  the  part 
that  Tammany  Hall  has  played  in  politics 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Tammany  So- 
ciety or  Columbian  Order. 


"Mechanical  Traction  in  War  for  Road 
Transport,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ot- 
fried  Layriz,  of  the  German  Army ;  trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Marston.  Cloth,  8vo,  il- 
lustrated. J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
An  account  of  the  devices  employed  for 
power  traction  in  military  movements. 


"The  Tora  of  Moses,"  by  William  Wal- 
lace Martin  (publishing  house,  M.  E. 
Church  South,  Nashville,  Tenn.),  is  a  re- 
ply to  the  "higher  criticism"  on  the  "Book 
of  Deuteronomy." 


A  book  on  Japanese  art  is  promised  by 
J.  B.  Millet,  of  Boston,  which  should  be 
particularly  interesting,  as  it  is  being  com- 
piled in  Japan  by  native  authorities  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Brinkley,  the  able 
founder  of  the  ''J^ipan  Mail." 


The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  have 
published  Mrs.  Craigie's  (John  Oliver 
Hobbes)  new  novel,  "Love  and  the  Soul 
Hunters.^*  The  book  has  been  issued 
simultaneously  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. 


"Wellesley  Stories,"  by  Grace  Louise 
Cook,  and  published  by  R.  G.  Badger  & 
Co.,  is  one  of  a  series  of  volumes  of  fic- 
tional sketches  whose  titles  bear  the  name 
of  some  well-known  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Wellesley  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  American  colleges  for  young  women, 
and  the  book  is  supposed  to  picture  the 
life  of  the  undergraduate  there. 


"The  Heritage  of  Unrest,"  by  Gwen- 
dolen Overton,  a  new  writer.  It  is  a  novel 
of  frontier  and  army  life,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  Southwest  at  the  time 
of  the  serious  Indian  troubles  under 
Geronimo,  in  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties. 

The  central  characters  are  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  an  American  scapegrace  and 
a  half-breed  Mescalera  mother,  from 
whom  she  receives  the  unfortunate  herit- 
age which  gives  the  title;  her  husband, 
an  army  officer  much  her  senior,  and  a 
young  scout  whose  early  life  and  educa- 
tion in  Australia  and  Europe  have  not 
eradicated  the  strain  of  recklessness  and 
the  roving  tendency  bequeathed  him  by  a 
lawless  English  ancestry. 

The  background  of  the  novel  is  exact 
geographically  and  historically,  and  the 
characters  are  typical  of  a  life  the  most 
picturesque  this  country  has  even  seen  by 
reason  of  the  vivid  and  close  contrast  be- 
tween complete  and  cruel  savagery  and 
the  highest  examples  of  civilization. 

The  Indian  troubles  of  the  period  and 
the  cowboy  life  form  the  adventurous  in- 
terest of  the  story,  while  the  love  of  the 
young  wife  and  the  scout  is  the  basis  of 
the  romance. 


From  the  countless  books  upon  native 
flowers  that  have  been  issued  during  the 
past  half  dozen  years  it  would  seem  that 
they  had  been  viewed  from  every  possible 
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side,  yet  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  in 
her  new  book,  "The  Flowers  and  Ferns  in 
Their  Haunts"  (Macmillan),  treats  them 
from  a  wholly  new  standpoint. 

The  author  holds  that  if  one  wishes  to 
know  the  wild  flowers  really  they  must 
be  visited  in  their  haunts,  for  the  more 
exquisite  the  flower  the  more  completely 
does  it  lose  its  characteristics  when  sep- 
arated from  its  natural  surroundings. 


In  answer  to  the  criticism  that  "The 
Penitentes,"  one  of  Bowen-Merrill's  new 
publications,  is  overdrawn,  and  that  the 
attempted  crucifixion,  as  described  in  the 
story,  never  did  and  never  could  occur  in 
free  America,  "The  Evangelical  Herald,*' 
of  Qeveland,  says,  in  a  recent  review  of 
this  much  discussed  story :  "  'The  Peni- 
tentes*  live  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  have  attempted  the 
practice  of  their  peculiar  religious  rites  in 
the  last  few  years.  One  nearly  related  to 
the  writer  of  this  review  was  witness  to 
their  practice  as  late  as  1882.** 


The  circulation  of  the  "Congressional 
Record'*  has  now  reached  the  26,000 
mark.  This  includes  numbers  delivered 
gratuitously  to  members  and  Senators 
and  newspapers  and  those  sent  to  regular 
subscribers,  of  whom  there  is  a  small  but 
select  list. 


"War  Impressions :  Being  a  Record  in 
Color**  (by  a  new  process),  by  Mortimer 
Menpes,  is  Macmillan's  latest  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  hostilities  in  South 
Africa. 


Revell  has  in  press  a  "Narrative  of  the 
Events  of  a  Journey  Across  China  into 
Thibet;**  by  Dr.  Susie  C.  Rijnhart,  and 
"Early  Christianity,**  by  Professor  Her- 
bert L.  Willett. 


The  trans-Rocky  reviewers,  who  really 
know  a  coyote  from  a  cowboy,  say  that 
Mrs.  KeUy's  '*With  Hoops  of  Steel'*  is  a 
ripping  good  story.  And  speaking  of 
"ripping,"  Conan  Doyle  once  averred  that 
"the  best  critic  is  the  boy  who  reads  a  bode 
and  pronounces  it  either  ripping  or  no 
good." 


An  autobiographic  "Book  of  Remini- 
scences,*' largely  humorous  and  anecdo- 
tic, by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gillespie,  a  descendant 
of  Franklin,  has  been  issued  by  the  Up- 
pincotts. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  editions  of 
the  "Divine  Comedy"  is  that  lately  issued 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  a  sin- 
gle duodecimo  volume  of  557  pages, 
printed  generously  on  thick  paper  and 
bound  in  simple  blue  cloth. 


*The  Human  Hair;  Its  Care  and 
Preservation,"  by  J.  R.  Stitson,  is  a  sen- 
sible non-medical  treatise  on  the  care  of 
the  hair  and  scalp  and  of  the  general 
health,  diet,  etc.,  as  bearing  on  that  sub- 
ject. 


"Clinical  Studies  in  Vice  and  in  Insan- 
ity,** by  Dr.  George  R.  Wilson,  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Mavisbank  Asylum,  is 
one  of  the  books  upon  the  much-discussed 
subjects  of  which  it  treats  that  the  lay 
reader  may  peruse  with  interest  and  profit 


The  Philippine  Information  Society,  of 
Boston,  of  which  Mr.  L.  K.  Fuller,  No. 
12  Otis  Place,  Boston,  is  Secretary,  has 
published  three  pamphlets,  which  "will  be 
sent,  free  of  cost,  to  any  one  sending  the 
name  of  his  Congressman,  stamps  to  cover 
postage'*  (two  cents  for  each  pamphlet), 
and  his  address.  But  only  one  set  will  be 
sent  to  one  address. 
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A  geological  and  geographical  excur- 
sion to  Iceland,  Greenland  and  Labrador 
is  planned  for  the  coming  stimmer  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Daly,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Geography, 
Harvard  University. 


When  Stephen  Crane  died  he  left  an  un- 
finished novel,  entitled  "The  O'Ruddy." 
The  work  of  completing  the  story  has 
been  intrusted  to  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  and 
David  Belasco  is  to  dramatize  it. 


Julian  Ralph  has  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  trying  experiences  in  South 
Africa.  His  new  book  contains  much 
new  matter,  including  his  letters  from 
Pretoria  to  America,  the  correspondence 
having  been  remodeled  and  rearranged. 


"Business  Law^'  is  a  text  book  for 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  the  work  of 
Thomas  Raebum  White,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar. 


Laird  &  Lee  have  just  issued  an  edition 
of  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the 
present  time,  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German 
Garden."  It  contains  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  stately  Princess  Henry  of  Pless,  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  the  author  of  this 
charming  work ;  also  a  lovely  frontispiece 
by  Joseph  C.  Leyendecker.  The  cloth 
edition  (75  cents)  has  a  dainty  cover  in 
colors  by  the  same  artist  and  is  worthy  of 
any  library. 


A  new  edition  of  Charlevoix's  "History 
of  New  France,"  translated  by  J.  G.  Shea, 
with  a  new  memoir  by  Noah  F.  Morrison, 
in  six  volumes,  has  just  been  published. 
This  book  was  originally  published  by  the 
translator  thirty  years  ago,  but  only  150 
copies  were  placed  on  the  market,  and 
they  are  now  very  rare. 


S.  Baring  Gould's  "Winefred,  a  Story 
of  the  Chalk  Cliflfs"  (Boston,  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.),  is  a  good,  old-fashioned,  substan- 
tial novel,  and  remarkably  well  illustrated 
by  Edgar  Bundy. 


**The  Wisdom  of  the  Ages ;  Revelations 
from  Zertoulem;  The  Prophet  of  Tlas- 
knata."  Automatically  inscribed  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Fuller.  Miss  Susie  Clark  tells 
us  in  her  introduction  that  "to  Dr.  FuUer^s 
great  surprise,  on  the  morning  of  June 
4th,  there  came  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  a  peculiar  pricking  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  with  a  strong  impulse  to  take  his 
pen,  which  resulted  in  the  transcription  of 
the  first  chapter  in  this  volume,  followed 
an  hour  and  two  hours  later  by  succeed- 
ing chapters.  At  intervals  during  the 
current  summer,  though  busily  engaged 
in  other  absorbing  duties,  the  volume 
grew,  page  by  page,  until  the  ancient 
teacher  and  revelator  himself  pronounced 
the  Finis."  Banner  of  Light  Publishing 
Company,  Boston.     Price,  $1. 


One  of  the  most  readable  and  valuable 
books  on  China  and  the  Chinese  that  has 
been  published  during  the  past  year  is 
Consul-General  Wildman's  "China's 
Open  Door.^ 


» 


The  handsomest  "Vanity  Fair,'^  by  W. 
M.  Thackeray,  now  in  the  market,  is  H. 
M.  Caldwell  Company's  Green  Room  Edi- 
tion, illustrated  by  photographs  from  life 
of  Mrs.  Fiske  and  her  company  in  the 
play  of  "Becky  Sharp,"  by  Byron  and  Sa- 
rony,  also  186  illustrations  by  the  author. 


Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  of  Roches- 
ter, who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Art,  has  published 
through  Putnam's  a  volume  entitled  "Im- 
provement in  Town  and  City." 
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The  Hague  Conference  served  at  least 
one  good  purpose — it  directed  attention  to 
the  enormous  waste  and  suflFering  caused 
by  warfare.  *Tut  Up  Thy  Sword/'  by 
the  Rev.  James  H.  McLaren,  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  war  carried  on  in 
the  form  of  a  debate  between  brain  and 
brawn,  and  in  the  main  presents  the  Tol- 
stoi and  Ernest  Crosby  views  of  war.  The 
author  of  this  book  is  the  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Illinois  in  which  Lovejoy  once, 
preached. 


Cyrus  Townsend  Brad/s  new  novel, 
entitled  "When  Glades  Are  Out  and 
Love's  Afield,"  is  published  by  the  Lip- 
pincotts,  who  also  announce  a  new  novel, 
entitled  ''Sweetheart  Manette,^'  by  Mau- 
rice Thompson. 


The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company  has 
just  published  a  new  edition  of  "The 
King  of  Honey  Island,^'  by  the  late 
Maurice  Thompson.  The  events  of  the 
story  take  place  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  on  the  Gulf  coast 
near  New  Orleans. 


"Christian  Marriage;  the  Ceremony, 
History  and  Significance,"  by  J.  Foote 
Bingham,  D.  D.  (Dutton),  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  "The  Christian  Mar- 
riage Ceremony."  The  work  was  first  is- 
sued in  1 87 1. 


"Studies  in  Love,"  by  Maude  Egerton 
King  (Dutton).  This  book,  by  an  Eng- 
lish author,  is  made  up  of  four  short 
stories  and  one  tale,  "Love  in  the  Woods." 


**The  Case  and  Exceptions,"  Frederick 
Trevor  HilVs  volume  of  clever  stories  of 
the  New  York  law  courts,  has  passed  into 
a  second  edition. 


"Sweet  Brier,"  by  L.  M.  Elshemus. 
Mr.  Elshemus  enjoys  the  great  advantage 
of  being  an  artist  as  well  as  a  musician, 
poet  and  novelist.  In  this  book  he  has 
himself  furnished  the  illustrations,  which 
are  unusually  graphic.  The  hero  of 
"Sweet  Brier^'  is  depicted  as  a  musician- 
poet,  who  arrives  at  a  hotel,  where  he 
proves  to  be  the  sole  guest.  He  discovers 
that  the  proprietor's  daughter  fully  com- 
pensates him  for  the  lack  of  other  com- 
pany. When  a  man  and  a  woman  are 
left  to  themselves  and  both  are  young  and 
free,  the  man  inevitably  thinks  of  winning 
a  kiss.  The  musician-poet  fares  very  well 
in  this  and  in  other  regards  and  diversifies 
his  working  days  by  interjected  play 
times.  Being  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musi- 
cian, Mr.  Elshemus'  hero  finds  delight  in 
Nature,  like  the  Greeks  of  old.  By  and 
by  the  hotel  fills  and  another  fair  one 
comes  upon  the  scene  who  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  hero,  who,  under  her  tute- 
lage, figures  as  an  actor  and  scores  a  suc- 
cess. Music  is  discussed,  together  with 
mesmerism.  By  and  by  these  lovers  are 
parted  and  the  world  wags  on.  Mr.  El- 
shemus interjects  many  poems  which  he 
attributes  to  his  hero,  but  which  are  really 
his  own. 


The  title  page  of  Cutliffe  H3me's  new 
novel  "Prince  Rupert  the  Buccaneer," 
reads  as  follows:  "Prince  Rupert  the 
Buccaneer,  his  adventures,  set  to  paper  by 
Mary  Laughan,  a  maid,  who  through  af- 
fection followed  him  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Spanish  Main,  acting  as  secretary, 
he  deeming  her  a  male  though  timid, 
which  account  is  now  put  into  more  mod- 
ern English  by  Cutliflfe  Hyne." 


The  catalogue  of  the  Arnold  collection 
of  American  first  editions,  published  by 
the  Marion  Press  and  limited  to   1,200 
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copies,  forms  an  invaluable  bibliography 
for  collectors.  It  is  solidly  bound  and 
contains  reproductions  of  title  pages, 
manuscript  poems,  rare  issues,  etc.,  cover- 
ing the  works  of  eight  authors — Bryant, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfel- 
low, Lowell,  Thoreau  and  Whittier. 


The  A.  Wessels  Company  have  pub- 
lished 'The  Rise  of  the  Book  Plate,''  by 
W.  G.  Bowdoin.  The  volume  contains 
250  reproductions  of  representative  and 
rare  book  plates,  particularly  examples  of 
American  bock  plate  designers,  and  two 
Japanese  plates  of  E.  D.  French,  never 
before  reproduced,  these  being  printed 
direct  from  the  original  plates  specially 
for  this  work.  Besides  a  complete  bibli- 
ography of  book  plate  literature,  the  vol- 
ume contains  a  selected  list  of  American 
periodical  contributions  to  book  plate  lit- 
erature and  a  list  of  well-known  Ameri- 
can book  plate  engravers  and  designers. 


Beulah  Marie  Dix,  author  of  "Hugh 
Gwith"  and  "Soldier  Rigdale,"  two  stories 
of  life  in  old  New  England,  has  written 
another  novel,  dealing  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts of  John  Endicott's  time.  It  is 
"The  Making  of  Christopher  Ferring- 
ham.'*  The  hero  is  a  young  fellow, 
trained  in  cavalier  camps,  and  the  story 
details  his  evolution  under  the  influence  of 
a  Puritan  household  and  environment. 


In  his  new  novel,  Winston  Churchill,  in 
a  manner,  carries  the  '^Richard  Carvel" 
idea  to  a  later  generation.  The  period  is 
the  era  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  story 
opens  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  history  of 
the  Cavalier  family,  a  hundred  years  after 
"Richard  Carvel's"  era.  Just  before  the 
war  Grant  was  living  in  St.  Louis  as  a 
poor  farmer,  as  a  man  who  had  apparently 
outlived  his  usefulness ;  he  hauled  wood 


from  his  farm  to  the  residences  of  the 
prominent  citizens  there.  Sherman  was 
at  that  time  president  of  a  small  street  car 
line  in  St.  Louis,  and  across  the  river,  in 
Springfield,  111.,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
struggling  young  lawyer.  The  story 
shows  these  men,  and  later  gives  the  con- 
trast— ^perhaps  the  greatest  contrast  in  the 
history  of  this  nation;  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  most  try- 
ing period  of  our  history.  Grant  as  the 
greatest  general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  and  Sherman  as  the  next  gpreatest 
general  and  perhaps  the  more  picturesque 
character  of  the  two.  The  heroine  of  the 
book,  Virginia  Carvel,  is  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  Richard  Carvel.  A  branch 
of  the  Carvel  family,  like  many  other 
branches  of  tidewater  families,  had  emi- 
grated westward  over  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  into  Kentucky,  where  they 
stayed  for  a  few  generations,  and  thence 
made  their  way  to  St.  Louis.  Virginia  is, 
by  every  inheritance,  a  daughter  of  the 
South.  He  who  may  be  called  the  hero  of 
the  book  is  Stephen  Brice,  a  young  New 
Englander,  who  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  to 
make  his  fortune  as  a  lawyer.  This  is 
also  typical  of  the  other  stream  of  emigra- 
tion which  has  been  settling  into  Missouri 
and  Illinois  for  some  time.  The  actual 
play  of  the  story  is  between  these  antago- 
nistic elements. 


"The  Globe  Mutiny,"  by  William  Lay, 
of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  Cyrus  M.  Hus- 
sey,  of  Nantucket,  the  only  survivors 
from  the  massacre  of  the  ship's  company 
by  the  natives.  A  narrative  of  the  mutiny 
on  board  the  ship  "Globe,"  of  Nantucket, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  January,  1824,  and 
the  journal  of  a  residence  of  two  years  on 
the  Mulgrave  Islands,  with  observations 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    A  most  entertaining  reprint  of  a 
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work  published  in  1828.  This  book  is  a 
cross  between  one  of  Clark  Russell's  sea 
stories  and  "Robinson  Crusoe/'  It  deals 
with  a  real  case  of  mutiny  and  the  narra- 
tive is  entrancing.  It  will  be  read  with 
absorbing  interest  by  all  lovers  of  sea  stor- 
ies. Published,  with  a  fac  simile  of  the 
original  title  page,  by  the  Abbey  Press. 


"How  to  Enjoy  Matrimony,"  by  "Rose 
Marie."  The  author  contends  that,  in  the 
enlightenment  of  the  twentieth  century, 
we  cannot  consider  the  separation  code  of 
Anastasius  and  Justin  of  the  fifth  century 
applicable  and  productive  of  lasting  happi- 
ness, therefore  we  must  give  the  marriage 
law  the  necessary  fundamental  principle, 
thereby  regenerate  the  moral  standing  of 
the  civilized  races  and  bring  happiness  in- 
to wedlock.  Cloth,  25  cents.  The  Abbey 
Press. 


Many  of  the  translations  of  Heine  are 
bad ;  a  few  are  good.  This  good  render- 
ing of  one  of  Heine's  best  known  songs 
appeared  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette'? : 

Oh,  there's  a  king,  a  grim  old  king,  with  beard 

both  long  and  gray ; 
The  king  is  old,  the  queen  is  young,  her  face  is 

fresh  as  May ; 
And  there's  a  lad,  a  laughing  lad,  so  blithe  and 

debonair. 
The  queen  herself  has  chosen  him  her  silken 

train  to  bear. 
How  runs  the  tale,  that  good,  grave  tale,  the 

peasant  women  tell ; 
"So  both  of  them  were  put  to  death  for  loving 


over  well. 


tt 


"The  Book  of  Job,"  for  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  is  certainly  a  novel  idea.  It  origi- 
nated with  Gay  &  Bird,  of  London,  who 
have  published  a  small  red  volume,  not 
much  larger  than  a  match-box.  Facing 
the  title-page  is  this  apt  quotation  from 
Pope :  ^The  whole  book  of  Job,  with  re- 


gard both  to  sublimity  of  thought  and 
morality,  exceeds  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  noble  parts  of  Homer.*' 

Mrs.  Pamela  Tennant,  whose  country- 
life  book  was  so  much  appreciated  last 
year  in  England,  has  compiled  a  "Book  of 
Peace,"  a  collection  of  passages  from  the 
Bible,  the  Apocrypha  and  "The  Imitation 
of  Christ."  They  are  so  arranged  as  to 
stand  as  readings  for  the  morning  and 
evening  of  each  day  for  the  period  of  four 
weeks,  and  to  each  reading  is  appended  an 
old  carol.  Mrs.  Tennant's  dedication  is 
charming : 

Mother,  I  dedicate  this  book  to  thee. 
And  I  would  wish  that  all  through  it  may 

know 
How  great  thy  teaching  was,  how  wide  the 
flow 
Of  love  thou  gav'st  thy  child  unceasingly. 
Thy  strong  hands  led  me  to  the  eternal  springs, 
And,  like  the  grain  set  on  the  young  child's 
lip. 
Thy  spirit  bids  me  praise  the  highest  things. 
And  dwells  beside  me  in  close  fellowship ; 
Then,  like  a  pilgrim,  comes  my  love  to  thee 
With  songs  immortal  held  within  his  scrip. 


Frederic  Harrison  rejoices  that  in 
Maurice  Hewlett  he  has  "at  last  found  a 
fine  writer  of  romance — of  historical  ro- 
mance in  the  old  meaning  of  that  some- 
what languishing  art." 


The  American  Tract  Society,  New 
York,  has  published  in  two  volumes  the 
complete  and  the  official  report  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference  of  Foreign  Missions, 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  April 
21  to  May  I,  1900.  In  many  respects 
this  was  the  greatest  meeting  ever  held  on 
earth.  It  was  a  coming  together  of  mis- 
sionary workers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  conference  and  prayer. 

The  history  of  the  conference,  the  pro- 
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gramme,  the  prepared  addresses,  the  facts 
and  figures  of  world  missions,  are  all 
given  here,  making  a  rich  thesaurus  oi 
missionary  material. 

The  facts  and  figures  are  of  special 
value,  in  that  they  are  gathered  at  first 
hand  from  the  various  fields.  To  have  the 
testimony  of  the  workers  is  far  better  than 
to  have  the  impressions  of  casual  travel- 
ers. The  volumes  are  of  great  and  per- 
manent value  to  every  student,  speaker 
and  writer. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will 
shortly  publish,  in  Heath's  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series,  Wildenbruch's  "Harold," 
edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Eggert.  This  is  regard- 
ed as  the  most  intelligible  and  suitable  of 
Wildenbruch's  dramas  for  educational 
use. 


The  new  edition  of  Beecher^s  "Com- 
forting Thoughts,^'  just  issued  by  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert,  contains,  besides  its 
original  matter,  with  the  illustrative  vign- 
ettes, new  material  added  from  unpub- 
lished sources,  by  .Miss  L  H.  Ovington, 
the  compiler,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Beecher 
(1870),  and  a  "foreword"  by  Dr.  Hillis, 
giving  his  explanation  of  the  healing  and 
medicine  in  these  pages. 


The  publication  of  "A  Short  History  of 
French  Literature,"  by  L.  E.  Kastner  and 
H.  G.  Atkins  (Henry  Holt),  will  be  wel- 
come to  teacher  and  student  alike,  for  the 
volume  presents,  in  some  three  hundred 
pages,  a  more  than  usually  accurate  and 
complete  survey  of  its  subject  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 


One  of  the  important  books  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Crowells  is  ^'Problems  of  Evo- 
lution/' by  F.  W.  Headley. 


General  G.  A.  Forsjrth^s  "Story  of  the 
Soldier,^'  published  by  the  Appletons,  tells 
a  tale  of  campaigning  by  American  sol- 
diers, which  furnishes  a  fresh  and  thrill- 
ing chapter  of  history  to  the  majority  of 
American  readers. 


Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  bibliography  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  issued  a  second  edition  of 
his  list  of  books  and  periodical  articles  re- 
lating to  colonization  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 


There  has  been  some  stir  in  London  lit- 
erary circles  over  the  "Country  Gentle- 
man's" announcement  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock  is  the  author  of  "An  English- 
woman's Love  Letters."  It  is  now  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  author  will  be  found 
to  be  Laurence  Housman,  poet  and  artist. 


A  new  edition  of  the  poems  of  James 
Thomson — the  English  poet,  not  the  later 
Scottish  "Poet  of  Despair"  of  the  same 
name — has  been  added  to  the  "Canterbury 
Poets"  series. 


iEschylus*  Oresteian  trilogy  of  "Aga- 
memnon," "Choephori"  and  "Eumenides" 
was  recently  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  2,500  years  at  the  Burg  Theatre, 
Vienna.  The  translation  used  was  that 
of  Professor  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf,  of  the  Berlin  University. 


G.  W.  Dillingham  Company  announces 
the  "Toltec  Savior,"  a  historical  romance 
of  ancient  Mexico,  by  Mrs.  John  Ells- 
worth Graham.  The  authoress  is  a  na- 
tive of  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  and  a  rela- 
tive of  the  late  Alice  and  Phcebe  Carey, 
and  sojourned  in  Mexico  about  nine  years, 
collecting  traditional  and  historical  events 
relative  to  this  book. 
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Dr.  George  A.  Gordon's  "New  Epoch 
of  Faith/'  published  by  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  takes  the  ground  that  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  and  the  abandonment  by 
a  considerable  section  of  the  Church  in 
this  country  of  some  of  the  old  tenets 
have  been  "only  a  preparation  for  a  more 
confident  religious  faith." 


Rossiter  W.  Raymond's  short  life  of 
Peter  Cooper,  and  Dean  Hodges'  of  Will- 
iam Penn,  in  the  "Riverside  Biographies," 
are  out. 


A  volume  of  letters  and  reminiscences 
of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Mowbray, 
M.  P.,  "the  Father  of  the  House,"  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Blackwood,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Seventy  Years  of  West- 
minster." 


"The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife"  is 
a  record  by  the  gardener  of  her  country 
life,  indoors  and  out.  It  is  overflowing 
with  both  humor  and  sentiment,  being  a 
young  couple's  experience  of  the  life  that, 
if  wisely  lived,  is  the  best  of  all.  The 
writer  is  the  daughter  of  a  New  England 
country  physician,  who  possessed  an  ami- 
able form  of  book  madness  in  addition  to 
other  lovable  traits  of  character  and  pro- 
fessional qualities.  Through  her  father's 
habit  of  haunting  book  sales  she  meets  a 
young  Englishman,  whom  she  marries, 
with  whom  she  goes  abroad  for  a  year  of 
travel;  then  supposedly  settles  down  to 
live  the  English  country  life  in  a  rambling 
stone  house  in  Somerset,  with  a  tangled 
old  garden  centering  around  a  strange 
sun  dial  and  with  Martha  Corkle,  a  severe 
family  servant,  for  housekeeper.  The  de- 
sire of  the  husband  for  a  more  active  life, 
the  necessity  for  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, together  with  the  father's  longing 
for  his  only  child,  take  the  couple  back  to 


America,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  dis- 
cover life  anew,  but  in  the  old  home,  tak- 
ing with  them  Martha  Corkle  and  the  sun 
dial. 


According  to  their  annual  catalogue 
for  1900,  the  Macmillan  Company  pub- 
lished five  hundred  and  forty-five  works 
during  the  past  year.  One-third  of  this 
number  were  books  by  American  authors^ 
printed  and  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States,  and  numbering  for  1900  over  one 
million  and  a  half  copies,  according  to  a 
statement  by  the  Norwood  Press  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  does  most  of  the  Mac- 
millan Company's  printing.  The  same 
printers  make  the  reckoning  that  in  print- 
ing the  Macmillan  Company's  books  they 
used  over  seven  hundred  and  thirty  tons 
of  paper.  The  computer  of  curious  sta- 
tistics may  be  interested  in  the  further 
fact  that  the  pages  of  these  books,  if 
spread  lengthwise,  would  make  a  strip  of 
paper  the  width  of  a  page  cover  75,700 
miles.  Taking  New  York  as  a  starting 
point,  such  a  strip  would  reach  three  times 
around  the  world  and  leave  a  piece  about 
five  hundred  miles  long  to  spare. 


The  fourth  volume  in  Dr.  Theodore  F. 
Wolfe's  series,  devoted  to  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  American  and  English  authors, 
is  entitled  "Literary  Rambles  at  Home 
and  Abroad.^^ 


Ida  M.  Tarbell's  revised  "Napoleon'^ 
has  been  published  through  McClure- 
Phillips,  under  the  title  of  "Napoleon  and 
Josephine.'^ 


General  James  Harrison  Wilson's  new 
book  on  China,  "Travels  and  Investiga- 
tions in  the  Middle  Kingdom,"  published 
by  the  Appletons,  brings  the  narrative 
down  to  the  present  day,  including  an  ac- 
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count  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Boxer  campaign,  together  with  observa- 
tions upon  the  present  problems  which 
confront  the  powers  engaged  in  making  a 
settlement. 


The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  of 
Boston,  announce  a  romance  called  "A 
Carolina  Cavalier,^'  which  Mr.  George 
Cary  Eggleston  completed  during  the 
summer  at  his  country  place,  Culross,  on 
Lake  George.  It  is  said  that  the  plan  and 
motive  of  this  novel  took  form  in  Mr. 
Eggleston's  mind  when,  years  ago,  as  a 
young  Confederate  officer,  he  was  guard- 
ing the  railroad  near  the  home  of  South 
Carolina's  Revolutionary  Governor,  the 
famous  John  Rutledge,  and  had  access  to 
the  letters  and  other  historical  stores  of 
the  old  Revolutionary  mansion.  The  book 
will  appear  as  soon  as  the  illustrations  for 
it,  which  are  now  being  made,  are  ready. 
During  January  Mr.  Eggleston  wrote  for 
the  same  house  a  boys^  story  of  about 
80,000  words,  called  "Camp  Venture:  A 
Story  of  the  Virginia  Mountains.^^  At 
present  he  is  engaged  on  a  volume,  to  be 
published  by  the  Putnams,  consisting  of 
"Biog^phical  and  Critical  Estimates^^  of 
the  men  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 


"Understudies,"  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  each  based  upon  the  sjrmbol  of 
some  flower  or  animal,  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins,  has  just  come  from  the  press  of  the 
Harpers. 


The  present  Venezuelan  questions,  the 
canal  treaty  controversy,  and  even  the 
revolution  in  Colombia,  have  renewed  in- 
terest in  a  recent  book  by  William  L. 
Scruggs,  published  by  Little-Brown,  un- 
der the  title  of  "The  Colombian  and  Vene- 
zuelan Republics,  with  Notes  on  Other 
Parts  of  Central  and  South  America.** 


Here  we  find  much  light  thrown  upon  the 
conditions  which  have  produced  the  pres- 
ent trouble  over  the  asphalt  deposits. 


"Tangled  Flags"  (Home  Publishing 
Company)  is  ^he  title  of  a  new  novel  by 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter. 


The  Macmillans  have  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Gaspar/s  "History  of  Early 
Italian  Literature  to  the  Death  of  Dante," 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  works  of  Walter 
Pater,  which  confines  itself  to  "Apprecia- 
tions," and  **Readings  on  the  Paradise  of 
Dante,"  based  chiefly  on  the  readings  of 
Benvenuto  da  Imola,  by  William  Warren 
Vernon. 


Carman  F.  Randolph,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  has  writ- 
ten an  able,  valuable  and  interesting  study 
of  "The  Law  and  Policy  of  Annexation, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Philip- 
pines."   Longmans-Green. 


Jeremiah  Curtin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
widely  known  as  the  translator  of  "Quo 
Vadis,"  has  returned  to  Washington,  after 
a  tour  of  the  world,  during  which  he 
closely  studied  an  interesting  Mongol 
tribe,  known  as  the  Buriats,  who,  to  the 
number  of  200,000,  inhabit  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Baikal.  Mr.  Curtin 
says  Sienkiewicz  will  soon  issue,  in  Eng- 
lish, a  sequel  to  "Quo  Vadis." 


The  very  newest  spiritualistic  Christian 
Science  book,  by  Miss  Lilian  Whiting, 
"The  Spiritual  Significance,"  has  gone  in- 
to its  fifth  thousand,  with  Messrs.  Little- 
Brown. 


The  volume  of  addresses  on  Jonathan 
Edwards,  which  Houghton-Mifflin  have 
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published,  consists  in  the  main  of  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  at  the  recent  unveiling 
of  a  memorial  to  Edwards  at  the  First 
Church  in  Northampton,  on  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  his  dismissal  from  the  pasto- 
rate of  that  church. 


Longmans-Green  have  brought  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  "Life  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria," by  R.  R.  Holmes,  librarian  to  the 
late  Queen,  which  contains  several  new 
and  important  features.  It  is  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  learn  that  the  whole 
work,  save  the  last  few  pages,  was  read 
in  proof  by  her  Majesty,  and  that  the  new 
issue,  like  the  edition  of  1897,  has  full 
royal  authority. 


M.  F.  Mansfield  presents,  in  connection 
with  Horace  Marshall  &  Son,  of  London, 
a  biographical  and  critical  study  of  the  au- 
thor of  'Tommy  and  Grizel,"  under  the 
title  of  "J.  M.  Barrie  and  His  Books,"  by 
J.  A.  Hammerton. 


An  important  volume  on  international 
contemporary  politics  will  shortly  be  is- 
sued by  Longmans-Green,  under  the  title 
of  "Egypt  and  the  Hinterland :  A  Contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  Our  Time,"  by 
Frederic  W.  Fuller.  The  work  contains 
a  complete  resum6  of  the  political  question 
and  of  the  military  operations  down  to  the 
death  of  the  Khalifa,  a  Coptic  section,  and 
instructions  how  to  travel  on  the  Soudan 
Railway. 


While  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Texas  has  been  anxiously  deliberating 
over  the  adventurous  career  of  one  Louis 
St.  Denis,  a  picturesque  and  potent  factor 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Gulf  region, 
Mrs.  Alice  Ilgenfritz  Jones  has  taken  po- 
etic license  and  settled  the  vexed  questions 
about  his  personal  characteristics  and  his 


military  and  diplomatic  exploits  in  her 
spiritual  romance,  "The  Chevalier  de  St. 
Denis." 


McClure- Phillips  have  just  published 
"The  Encyclopaedia  of  Etiquette,"  coni- 
piled  by  Emily  Holt,  which  covers  the  en- 
tire subject  of  what  to  do,  what  to  say, 
what  to  write,  what  to  wear. 


H.  G.  Wells  is  at  work  on  a  new  novel, 
"The  Sea  Lady." 


To  their  "Music  Lovers'  Library," 
Scribners  have  just  added  "The  Opera, 
Past  and  Present,"  by  William  Foster  Ap- 
thorp. 


The  first  four  volumes  of  "The  Artists' 
Library,"  edited  by  Laurence  Binyon,  are 
ready  at  Longmans-Green,  They  include 
"Hokusai,"  by  C.  J.  Holmes;  "Giovanni 
Bellini,"  by  Roger  E.  Fry ;  "Altdorf er," 
by  T.  Sturge  Moore,  and  "Goya,"  by  Will 
Rothenstein.  The  volumes  are  published 
in  quarto  size  and  each  has  twenty  or 
twenty-five  plates. 


Putnams  are  about  to  publish  two  new 
volumes  in  their  series  of  the  works  of 
George  Borrow — "Wild  Wales^'  and 
"Gypsies  in  Spain." 


A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  who  recently 
published  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith's 
*' Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  have  removed  to 
their  new  quarters,  at  3  and  5  West  Eigh- 
teenth Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 


"Irene  Patrie,  Missionary  to  Kashmir," 
written  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ashley  Carus- 
Wilson,  published  by  Revell,  is  a  curious 
chronicle  of  the  fate  of  a  brilliant  g^rl  who 
might  have  been,  had  she  chosen,  a  leader 
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in  London  society,  but  who  was  destined 
to  die  at  an  early  age  in  a  weird  Buddhist 
city. 


''Japanese  Plays  and  Hayfellows"  is  the 
title  of  a  little  book  by  Osmond  Edwards, 
which  will  be  published  immediately  by 
the  Macmillans. 


Mr.  Norman  Hapgood^s  new  book,  on 
"The  Stage  in  America,  1897-1900,^' 
treats  those  aspects  of  the  acted  drama 
which  have  been  most  important  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  last  few  years.  Plays 
which  are  of  ephemeral  interest,  however 
g^eat  their  temporary  vogue,  are,  in  the 
main,  omitted. 


Henry  Kitchell  Webster  and  Samuel 
Merwin,  who  write  together  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Merwin  Webster,  have 
another  story  ready  for  publication. 
Their  last  stories  were  "The  Short-Line 
War"  and  "The  Banker  and  the  Bear.'* 
Their  new  novel  will  be  the  romance  of  a 
grain  elevator,  and  will  be  called  "Calu- 
met K.'*  How  a  two-million  bushel  grain 
elevator  was  built  "against  time"  by  one 
Charlie  Bannon  is  the  pith  of  the  story. 
The  hero  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who  says 
of  himself :  '*IVe  been  working  like  an  all- 
the-year-round  blast  furnace  ever  since  I 
could  creep."  He  has  looked  for  a  chance 
to  be  quiet,  "since  I  was  twelve  years  old." 
But  when  this  chance  finally  comes,  Ban- 
non, with  the  g^rl  who  has  consented  to 
share  his  restless  life,  yields  to  habit,  and 
the  dream  of  a  cosy  farm  is  forgotten  in 
the  stress  of  new  work.  The  elevator 
must  be  done  by  December  31st.  There 
are  persons  that  are  interested  in  delaying 
the  work,  and  it  is  these,  as  well  as  the 
"walking  delegates,"  that  Bannon  has  to 
fight.  The  story  of  how  they  tried  to  "tie 
up"  the  lumber,  two  hundred  miles  away, 


and  of  how  he  outwitted  them  and  "just 
carried  it  off,"  shows  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Bannon  can  do  best.  In  spite  of  his 
temptation  to  brag — he  was  for  two  years 
a  "chief  wrecker"  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  has  many  stories  to  tell — Bannon  is 
one  of  the  men  without  whom  American 
commerce  could  not  get  on.  Mr.  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster  and  Mr.  Samuel  Mer- 
win have  discovered  in  the  exciting  mo- 
ments of  trade  and  finance  a  field  of  fiction 
hitherto  overlooked  by  American  writers, 
but  containing  a  great  wealth  of  romance. 


Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist, 
has  scored  another  success  as  a  historian. 
His  latest  work,  'The  Rulers  of  the 
South,''  has  to  do  with  Sicily,  Calabria 
and  Malta,  and  narrates  the  early  story  of 
the  region,  with  a  delightful  blending  of 
fact  and  romance. 


"The  Sign  of  the  Cross  in  Madagascar ; 
or.  From  Darkness  to  Light,"  by  J.  J. 
Kilpin  Fletcher.  This  volume  treats  of 
the  heroic  Christian  spirit  of  modem 
days.  '*In  the  Days  of  Nero"  we  have 
many  examples  of  Christian  heroism 
for  the  truth  of  the  Cross.  The  days  of 
love,  of  courage  and  of  fidelity  for  Christ 
were  not  alone  confined  to  the  days  of  the 
Caesars.  They  have  recurred  again  and 
again,  and  never  more  noticeably  than 
within  the  past  century — the  century  of 
missions.  This  book  treats  of  the  strug- 
gle of  Christianity  over  against  the  idola- 
try of  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  Kela- 
zapa  is  portrayed  as  the  character  repre- 
senting the  feelings,  spirit  and  actions  of 
the  idol  party.  Apart  from  this  charac- 
terization, all  other  characters  are  histori- 
cal and  the  story,  beginning  with  the  days* 
of  Radama  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
missionaries  in  181 8  down  to  the  great 
emancipation  in  1890,  is  based  clearly  on 
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historical  facts.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
gleaned  from  the  later  official  reports  of 
the  various  missionary  societies.  The 
book  keeps  the  missionary  interest  alive 
and  aglow  in  the  reader  because  it  keeps 
within  the  realm  of  reality.  He  who 
reads  the  book  can  truly  say  he  knows  the 
history  of  Christian  missions  on  this  beau- 
tiful island  of  the  sea. 

The  Cross  has  struggled  for  existence 
here  as  it  has  everywhere  else.  As  else- 
where, so  here  it  has  triumphed  amid  the 
forces  of  darkness,  of  superstition  and  of 
idolatry.  It  has  succeeded  in  ploughing 
its  way  out  of  the  gloom  of  heathen  dark- 
ness, and  out  of  the  snare  and  delusion  of 
superstition  and  out  of  the  strong  chains 
that  lay  hold  of  idolatry  in  the  savage 
mind  and  heart. 

Tragedies  occur  in  the  process  of  Chris- 
tianity owing  to  a  heathen  Queen  upon  the 
throne  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
priestly  party.  But  under  the  good  reign 
of  Ranavolona  H,  Christianity  is  protect- 
ed and  its  followers  are  inspired  with  new 
hope.  Throughout  the  book  the  spirit  of 
Christ  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  spirit  and  temper  represented  in  the 
idol  party.  People  by  degrees  come  to 
see  the  strength  of  the  one  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  other. 


An  oil  portrait  of  Thackeray,  long  lost 
to  public  knowledge,  has  been  found.  It 
was  painted  in  Paris  some  fifty-five  years 
since  and  is  of  life-size.  It  is  reported  to 
be  an  excellent  likeness. 


That  no  authorized  biography  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  yet  appeared,  although 
he  left  ample  materials  for  one,  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  suggestion  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria that  "time  should  be  allowed  to  mel- 
low them  for  a  generation  later  than  his 


Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  has  in  the  press  of 
the  Scribners  a  new  volume  of  her  short 
stories,  "Crucial  Instances.'^  The  same 
house  also  announces  a  new  novel  by 
Henry  James. 


The  National  Library  of  Ireland  has 
bought  the  fee-book  of  Danid  O'Connell, 
the  famous  Irish  lawyer  and  orator.  For 
the  first  year,  1798,  he  entered  receipts  of 
less  than  $13,  but  by  1812  he  was  making 
nearly  $20,000  a  year. 


Those  who  have  read  Mr.  William  Ma- 
son*s  "Memories  of  a  Musical  Life/' 
which  appeared  in  the  "Century,"  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  these  memories,  to- 
gether with  a  great  deal  of  new  material, 
have  been  put  in  book  form. 


A  Portuguese  mariner,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  proposed  that  the 
San  Juan  River,  of  Nicaragua,  be  used  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Since  then  travelers  and  governments 
have  busied  themselves  with  the  problem 
of  a  Nicaragua  canal.  But  the  two 
oceans  still  lie  unconnected  by  waters. 
Mr.  William  E.  Simmons,  in  his  book, 
"The  Nicaragua  Canal"  (Harpers),  has 
made  a  brief  record  of  the  many  attempts 
to  build  the  canal,  and  has  added  a  de- 
scription, from  personal  observation,  of 
the  country  that  such  an  enterprise  would 
be  sure  to  open  up. 


own. 


>9 


Lavignac's  "Music  and  Musicians,'* 
edited  for  America  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbid 
and  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  has 
gone  to  press  for  the  third  time,  due  note 
having  been  made  of  the  death  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan,  Sims  Reeves  and  Sir 
George  Grove,  the  only  musicians  of  note 
who  passed  away  in  the  last  year  of  the 
century. 
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The  third  volume  of  the  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible/'  published  by  Scribners,  carries 
this  monumental  work  forward  to  *Tlei- 
ades/'  It  deals  with  the  language,  litera- 
ture and  contents  of  the  Bible,  including 
the  Biblical  theology  as  understood  by  the 
writers.  When  completed  it  will  be  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaust- 
tive  Bible  dictionary  yet  given  to  the 
world. 


Harpers  publish  an  elaborate  edition  of 
'*Ben-Hur,''  to  be  called  the  "Play  Edi- 
tion." The  text  will  be  printed  from  new 
type  and  there  will  be  forty-eight  illustra- 
tions. 


"A  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands," being  part  of  a  diary  kept  for 
many  years  by  Queen  Victoria,  has  been 
issued  in  a  new  cloth  edition  by  Harpers. 


Sir  George  Tenniel  is  preparing  a  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences. 


Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman,  who  has 
already  given  to  the  public  his  studies  in 
the  Christian  Basilica  in  a  volume  entitled 
"The  Kingdom,"  now  proceeds  to  present 
^  study  in  the  Christian  Ecclesia,  in  a  vol- 
ume which  Scribners  have  published, 
with  the  title  'The  Church.''  In  it  the 
author  discusses  the  Church  from  three 
points  of  view — ^as  a  primitive  society,  as 
-a  modem  problem  and  as  a  divine  ideal. 


Freytag's  "Soil  und  Haben"  has  been 
edited  for  German  students  by  Professor 
George  T.  Files,  of  Bowdoin  College,  for 
publication  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


Doubleday-Page  have  published  an- 
other book  dealing  with  college  life,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Diary  of  a  Freshman," 
l)y  the  author  of  "Harvard  Tales." 


Two  prizes  of  $200  and  $100  have  been 
oflFered  in  Paris  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
Tnsects  which  Attack  Books  and  the  Best 
Means  of  Destroying  Them."  An  Amer- 
ican ought  to  win  one  of  these  prizes. 


The  **  World  Almanac'^  compiles  a  long 
list  of  the  ^'largest  editions"  of  new  bookh 
published  in  the  United  States  durmg 
1899-1900. 

The  titles  of  the  twelve  most  popular 
books  in  the  list,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  popularity,  were:  ** David  Harum," 
'Richard  Carvel,''  "When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower,"  "To  Have  and  to  Hold," 
'Janice  Meredith,"  "Eben  Holden,"  "The 
Reign  of  Law,"  "Alice  of  Old  Vincen- 
nes,"  'The  Day's  Work,"  "Red  Rock," 
"The  Redemption  of  David  Corson,"  and 
'Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  this 
list  a  Western  publishing  house  issued  the 
greater  number,  as  three  were  published 
in  Indianapolis  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co. 
The  Macniillan  Co.  and  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  each  had  two,  and  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  Houghton,  •Mifflin  &  Co.,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 
and  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  each  pub- 
lished one  of  the  famous  twelve. 


The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co.,  has 
just  added  to  its  Red  Letter  Series  of 
paper-covered  novels  Richard  Marsh's 
dramatic  detective  story,  "The  Crime  and 
the  Criminal." 


Max  O'Rell,  better  known  by  his  pseu- 
donym, M.  Paul  Blouet,  has  just  finished 
two  books.  One  is  on  "The  Eternal 
Feminine"  and  the  other  is  a  series  of  au- 
tobiographical sketches.  It  will  contain 
the  amusing  reminiscences  of  his  life  as  a 
schoolboy,  a  French  officer,  a  prisoner  of 
war,  a  journalist,  a  public  schoolmaster, 
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an  author  and  a  globe-trotting  lecturer. 
These  volumes  promise  much  interest. 
The  Abbey  Press  will  publish  one  of  the 
volumes. 


Volume  X  of  "World's  Orators,"  edit- 
ed by  Guy  Carleton  Lee  and  published  by 
Putnams,  wil!  be  readv  some  time  in 
April. 


Five  stories  from  "McClure's  Maga- 
zine" are  printed  in  a  neat  little  volume 
under  the  title  of  "Love/'  each  tale  having 
somewhat  to  do  with  the  tender  passion, 
and  the  first  one  bearing  for  a  title  "Love 
in  a  Fog,"  by  Hester  Caldwell  Oakley. 
Each  storv  is  a  clever  sketch  of  a  different 
phase  of  life.  "The  State  Against  Ells- 
worth" has  to  do  with  a  law  case,  and 
"The  Captain  of  the  Aphrodite'*  is  a  sea 
story. 


"A  Study  of  Christian  Missions,"  by 
W.  N.  Clarke,  D.  D.  This  eminent  theo- 
logian and  scholar  is  thoroughly  qualified 
to  write  upon  so  vast  a  theme  as  Christian 
Missions.  The  volume  is  free  from  any 
dogmatism.  It  is  a  study  and  not  a  con- 
clusion. It  is  a  broad,  cultured  and  de- 
vout treatment  of  a  subject  that  lies  near 
to  the  heart  of  the  author.  Dr.  Qarke 
says:  "The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
missionary  religion."  Christianity  has  a 
missionary  character,  for  its  Founder  was 
a  missionary.  He  contends  for  this 
throughout  his  keen  discussion.  The  au- 
thor has  a  working  familiarity  with  the 
subject  of  Christian  missions  such  as  is 
possessed  by  few  men.  He  is  more  than 
a  close  student  of  the  missions,  he  studies 
the  subject  and  all  its  perplexities  and 
problems.  The  power  of  "clear,  helpful 
thinking"  is  what  Dr.  Qarke  aims  to  de- 
velop in  his  pupils.  He  asks  no  one  to  ac- 
cept his  views  ''until  they  can^t  help  it." 


Religion  to  him  is  a  matter  of  "realities." 
Christianity  is  synonymous  with  Chris- 
tian missions.  A  more  modem  and  fresh 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Christian  mis- 
sions cannot  be  found. 


The  Publishing  House  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  Nashville,  has  rendered  a 
service,  not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  all 
sections  of  our  common  coimtry,  in  the 
two  volumes  on  "Pioneers  of  Southern 
Literature,"  by  Samuel  Albert  link. 
These  are  books  that,  once  a  book  lover 
gets  them  into  his  library,  he  will  not  let 
them  go  out.  We  have  here  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  students  and  general  readers  a 
large  amount  of  almost  inaccessible  ma- 
terial. As  a  book  of  reference  and  guide 
to  the  study  of  Southern  poets,  wits, 
scholars,  philosophers  and  orators  it  is  al- 
most invaluable.  Price,  75  cents  a  vol- 
ume. 


"The  Story  of  a  Glove,"  by  Belle 
Booneman  Crist.  Published  by  the  Neely 
Co.  This  is  called  an  Anglo-American 
romance.  The  name  is  insignificant,  for 
the  glove  has  a  very  small  part  to  play  in 
it.  It  is  written  from  beginning  to  end 
in  the  present  tense,  which  sometimes 
makes  it  hard  to  read.  There  is  some 
repetition  of  thought,  and  in  the  analysis 
of  characters.  But  the  sentences  are  well 
constructed  and  even  attract  attention  by 
their  smoothness  and  polish.  It  is  one  of 
the  purest  love  stories  that  we  have  read. 
The  characters  are  all  noble.  Even  the 
wicked  one,  who  mars  the  happiness  of 
the  others,  repents  and  displays  great- 
ness of  soul.  There  are  strange  scenes 
strongly  depicted.  The  effect  of  the  book 
on  the  reader  must  be  elevating  in  mora! 
force  and  determination.  The  purest 
soul  cannot  be  pained  o?  tainted  by  this 
story. 


A    CARD 


The  publishers  of  The  Book  World  deeply  regret  certain  utterances 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Book  World  and  proved  very 
offensive  to  many  of  its  Catholic  readers. 

The  utterances  objected  to  were  inserted  not  only  without  the  sanc- 
tion or  knowledge  of  the  publishers,  but  in  direct  violation  of  instructions 
to  the  Editor  to  keep  the  magazine  at  all  times  free  of  religious  mention 
that  might  in  any  way  prove  objectionable  to  its  readers,  and  they  regret 
that  its  expressed  instructions  were  not  observed. 

We  also  desire  to  announce  that  the  present  editor's  year  having 
about  expired,  the  magazine  will,  beginning  with  July,  be  under  other 
editorial  management. 

SIEGEL-COOPER  CO. 

New  York,  April  lo,  1901. 


ELEANOR  ROBSON, 

s  Flossie  Williams,  in  "Unleavened  Bre 
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The  Story  of  Waltham  Abbey. 

By  WILBUR  HNLEY  PAULEY. 


"To  Wynsore,  to  Waltam, 
To  Ely,  to  Caultam, 
Bare- footed  and  bare-legged  apace." 

— Old  Pilgrims'  Song. 

Although  comparatively  unknown, 
save  through  Lord  Lytton's  *  ^Harold,"  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Waltham  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  churches  of  England, 
certainly  from  the  association  point  of 
view.  It  is  only  distant  eighteen  miles,  as 
the  crow  flies,  from  London  town,  and  lies 
close  to  the  once  royal  forest  of  Epping, 
now  the  people's  playground.  The  parish 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  King 
Canute,  its  owner  then  being  Tovi,  the 
standard  bearer  to  that  famous  monarch. 
After  the  death  of  Tovi,  it  became  crown 
property,  and  King  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor bestowed  it  on  Harold,  on  condition 
that  he  should  build  a  monastery.  And 
Harold  seemed  to  have  every  motive  to 
make  it  the  very  glory  of  England,  second 
not  even  to  his  brother's  fabric  at  West- 
minster. Waltham  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  national  mind,  for  in  the 
breast  of  Harold  beat  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land.   The  Holy  Rood,  or  Crucifix,  which 


was  said  to  have  vouchsafed  him  its  super- 
natural warning  before  he  went  out  to 
meet  William  the  Conqueror,  even  became 
the  war  cry,  and  "Holy  Crosse"  rang  from 
the  lips  of  the  English  as  the  Normans 
swept  over  the  downs  between  Pevensey 
and  Hastings  at  the  battle  of  Senlac. 

To  those  familiar  with  Lord  Lytton's 
story  there  is  nothing  so  charming  in  the 
world's  historical  romance  as  the  tale  of 
Edith's  devotion  to  the  King,  and,  after 
his  unfortunate  marriage,  her  withdrawal 
to  a  convent  that  adjoined  the  monastery 
at  Waltham.  She  saw  him,  as  she 
thought,  for  the  last  time  when  he  was 
coronated  at  Westminster.  She  hid  her- 
self in  the  throngs,  and  as  down  the  aisle, 
from  the  church  to  the  palace,  with  a  dia- 
dem on  his  brow,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
King  Harold  made  his  way,  "she  bent  for- 
ward, with  her  veil  half  drawn  aside,  and 
gazed  on  that  face  and  form  of  more  than 
royal  majesty,  fondly,  proudly.  The 
King  swept  on  and  saw  her  not ;  love  lived 
no  more  for  him." 

But  war  was  now  stirring  the  land,  and 
the  Normans  were  preparing  to  invade 
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the  southern  coast.  Harold's  men  were 
ready  to  march,  and  after  the  martial 
preparation  of  the  last  day,  he  resolved  to 
pass  the  night  at  Waltham  Abbey.  Edith 
was  before  the  altar  when  he  arrived,  and 
thereupon  crept  away  unseen,  and  as  the 
King  cast  himself  before  the  crucifix,  the 
image  of  the  suffering  God  bowed  its 
head.  The  monks  trembled  at  the  ill 
omen,  and  Edith,  terror-stricken,  sought 


my  crown  and  my  life — without  once 
more  beholding  thee,  pure  guardian  of  my 
happier  days." 

They  parted;  and  when  again  Edith 
looked  upon  the  face  of  the  King,  ghastly 
in  the  light  of  the  flickering  torches,  she 
fell  upon  his  body,  crying:  "He  is  mine! 
he  is  mine!" 

The  abbey  figured  conspicuously  under 
the  reign  of  the  many  kings  and  queens 


TEMPr.E   HAR^ — NOW   ON    IISTATE  OF    SIR   H.  MEUX,  NFAR  W.M.THAM  ABBEY. 


the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber;  but  ere 
long  she  was  summoned  to  meet  the  King, 
and  in  this  last  meeting  Lord  Lytton  has 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Harold  the  noblest 
words  that  man  could  ever  utter  to  the 
woman  he  had  loved  and  lost.  "Into  eter- 
nity melts  the  past,"  he  said;  "but  I  could 
not  depart  to  the  field  from  which  there  is 
no  retreat — in  which,  against  odds  that 
men  say  are  fearful,  I  have  resolved  to  set 


after  the  downfall  of  the  Saxons,  until  it 
has  fallen  into  obscurity  at  the  present 
day.  And  aside  from  its  tale  of  sorrow, 
it  has  given  some  humorous  pictures  to 
the  world.  Henry  VHI  frequently  visit- 
ed the  town  and  abbey,  and  during  a  cer- 
tain visit  an  amusing  incident  occurred. 
Tlie  Aiigustinian  Canons  of  Waltham  had 
won,  it  is  said,  the  favor  of  some  women 
in  Cheshunt  nearby,  who  had  acquired  the 
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habit  of  secretly  entertaining  the  brethren. 
The  nocturnal  visits  of  the  monks  were 
eventually  discovered  by  some  deer-track- 
ers in  the  service  of  one  Sir  Henry  Colt, 


and  pitched  a  large  net  in  the  marches. 
In  due  course  the  unsuspecting  victims 
emerged  cautiously  from  the  nunnery, 
carrying  dimly  lighted  lanterns  to  bright- 


ABBEY    GATES,    WALTHAM. 


who  was  in  high  favor  with  the  King,  en  their  way,  but  were  soon  entangled  in 

One  evening  Sir  Henry  conceived  the  idea  the  nets  and  made  secure  until  morning, 

of  providing  his  royal  master  with  some  They  were  then  conducted  to  His  Majesty 

rare  fun  at  the  expense  of  these  offenders,  in  their  bespattered  appearance,  but  the 
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merry  monarch  could  not  withhold  him-  still  stands  a  worn  stone  cross.  This  was 
self,  and  burst  out  into  loud  laughter,  erected  during  the  reign  of  Edward  II, 
declaring   that   he   had    frequently    seen      whose    wife,    Eleanor,   died   in    Lincoln 


HAROLDS    BRIDGE,  WALTHAM    ABREY. 

sweeter,   but    never   had  he    seen    fatter  while  on  a  royal  visit.     The  King  deter- 

venison.  mined  that  his  Queen  should  be  interred. 

Across  the  river  Lea  lies  the  village  of  at  Westminster,  so  the  cortege  set  out  for 

Waltham  Cross,  and  in  the  market-place  London,  and  at  each  temporary  resting 
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place  a  memorial  cross  was  erected,  many 
of  which  stand  unto  this  day. 

Seventeen  years  later  King  Edward  II 
died.  The  Scots,  under  Robert  Bruce, 
were  rising,  and  the  King  resolved  to  go 
in  person  with  his  mighty  host  and  sub- 
due the  foe,  but  he  died  on  the  borderlancl 
of  Scotland.  His  dying  wish  was  that  he 
should  be  kept  above  ground  until  Scot- 
land was  reduced,  consequently  his  body 
was  embalmed  and  for  many  days  he  lay 
at  Waltham  Abbey  before  the  tomb  of 
King  Harold.  So  the  last  and  the  first  of 
the  English  kings  rested  side  by  side. 
When  Harold  was  defeated  and  killed  at 


SCENE  NEAR  WALTHAM  ABBEV. 

the  battle  of  Senlac,  the  Dragon  of  Wes- 
sex  gave  place  to  the  Leopard  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  now,  two  hundred  years  later, 
the  line  of  English  kings  began  once  more. 
The  abbey,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is 
fraught  with  the  beauty  of  decaying  art 
and  royal  association,  standing  like  a 
phantom  of  the  past.  You  alight  at  the 
railway  station  of  Waltham  Cross,  and 
leaving  the  town,  take  to  the  fields.  A 
footpath  winds  over  the  meads  to  the 
banks  of  the  Lea,  and  a  modem  bridge 
brings  you  into  the  street  of  the  village 
which  clusters  about  the  old  abbey.  To 
the  left  looms  the  ancient  gateway  to  the 
monastery,  and  immediately  below,  span- 


ning the  Commill  stream,  is  Harold's 
Bridge,  supposedly  one  of  the  oldest  bits 
of  architecture  in  England.  Beyond,  in 
the  wood  of  Sir  H.  Meux's  estate,  rises 
the  old  Temple  Ear,  which  stood  once 
upon  a  time  on  the  boundary  of  the  Strand 
and  Fleet  Street  in  London,  and  under 
whose  classic  arch  Richard  II,  Anne 
Boleyn,  Queen  Mary  and  Charles  II  made 
a  triumphal  passage.  Strife,  too,  has  the 
old  gateway  witnessed,  for  the  barbarous 
custom  of  exhibiting  human  heads  on 
spikes  was  practised  on  Temple  Bar  even 
as  late  as  the  Jacobite  attempts  to  restore 
the  Stuarts. 

As  you  linger  on  the  banks  of  the  tiny 
Cornmili  stream,  the  purple  hills  of  Hert- 
fordshire hazy  against  the  sky,  the  rooks 
cawing,  a  feeling  of  indescribable  longing 
comes  over  you  to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  the 
past  and  people  these  sacred  grounds  once 
again ;  to  hear  the  royal  hounds  yelping 
in  the  glades  of  Epping  forest,  to  behold 
the  stalwart  figure  of  King  Harold,  the 
lithe  form  of  Edith,  the  long  procession  of 
monks  issuing  from  the  abbey  gateway, 
the  drawbridge  swinging  across  the  moat ; 
but  all  have  gone.  The  warrior  and  the 
child,  the  woman  and  the  king,  have  to- 
gether passed  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 
Naught  is  there  but  the  sighing  of  the 
west  wind  through  the  trees,  the  sinking 
sun,  the  crumbling  ruins. 

Modem  life  has  brought  a  change,  and 
as  you  pass  through  the  village  to  the  rail- 
way station  the  light  from  cheery  firesides 
paints  golden  the  night  without,  the 
smoke  is  curling  from  the  chimney-pots 
toward  a  star-lit  sky,  and  the  shriek  of  the 
locomotives,  the  roar  of  the  engines  at  the 
mills,  drown  the  hush  of  twilight. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
once  the  home  of  a  Saxon  king,  the  glory 
of  England ;  now  a  drowsy  parish,  ruins 
and  the  ghost  of  Romance. 


AMMMMMMMMMtieeeeiMeeesi 


Barnard  College. 


"B  is  for  Barnard  the  Blest, 
Who  gives  to  her  children  no  rest ; 
Though  our  work's  never  done. 
We  love  her  like  fun. 
Our  college,  the  noblest  and  best." 

So  runs  one  stanza  of  an  alphabet 
rhyme  in  a  recent  number  of  "The  Mortar- 
board,*' the  Barnard  Annual.  The  cheer- 
ful appropriation  of  B  as  the  initial  of  this 
college  is  but  a  hint  of  the  deference  which 
the  students  pay  their  Alma  Mater.  *' Any 
one  who  has  been  an  inmate  of  Barnard," 
reads  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the  student 
contributions,  "or  a  member  of  the  college 
household,  as  it  is  called,  has,  I  am  sure, 
felt  a  vital  influence.  .  .  .  We  realize  that 
we  differ,  but  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
we  are  the  ones,  after  all,  who  have  the 
bona  fide  college  life,  and  that  anything 
else  is  a  misnomer."  Yet  this  loyalty  ex- 
ists under  academic  conditions  so  unusual 
that,  in  themselves,  they  form  a  test  of 
college  spirit.  In  the  first  place,  as  many 
of  the  students  are  non-resident,  leisurelv 
companionship  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
course  as  among  a  body  of  resident  stu- 
dents; then  the  imposing  privileges  of 
Columbia  University,  of  which  Barnard 
is  now  not  only  a  neighbor,  but  a  member, 
convey  a  certain  formality,  doubtless  de- 
sirable, yet  necessarily  restrictive;  and 
not  least  important,  Barnard's  location, 
not  impracticably  far  from  the  heart  of 
New  York  City,  offers  urban  pleasures, 
excitements,  in  fact,  a  general  atmosphere 
of  gloves,  "store  hats"  and  other  tokens 
of  conventional  life  usually  discarded  by 
undergraduates.    Here  a  slight  ceremon- 


iousness  takes  the  place  of  the  simplicity 
characteristic  of  colleges  located  in  vil- 
lages. At  Barnard  the  door  to  the  recita- 
tion hall  is  opened  by  an  outwardly  def- 
erential Buttons;  all  the  class-room  ap- 
paratus is  appallingly  fresh;  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  parlors  demonstrates  the  latest 
aesthetic  theories;  the  beautiful  building 
itself  has  not,  naturally,  grown  mellow  in 
the  four  or  five  years  of  its  occupancy. 
All  these  circumstances,  to  students  who 
look  back  to  Alma  Maters  with  hollowed 
door-sills  and  initial-scarred  desks,  seem 
incongruous  with  what  they  would  term 
''college  life."  To  them  a  certain  amount 
of  shabbiness  seems  essential  to  this  life 
in  its  fullness  and  entirety.  For  such  as 
these,  perhaps,  it  is  only  by  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Barnard  life,  even  though  on 
the  outskirts  as  graduate  students,  that 
the  understanding  can  be  reached  that 
Barnard  is  not  necessarily  hampered  by 
what  the  circulars  would  term  its  ad- 
vantages. 

"Barnard  College  has  not  had  time  to 
make  great  scholars,"  Dr.  Earle,  Profes- 
sor of  Classical  Philology,  has  said.  "It 
is  quite  possible  that  it  may  never  make 
such.  But  that  earnest  students — and  the 
students  that  have  enrolled  at  Barnard 
have  never  been  lacking  in  earnestness — 
have,  by  true  devotion  to  that  literature 
and  learning  which  is  our  best  inheritance 
from  the  antique  world,  already  laid  here 
the  foundation  of  real  culture,  that  is  a 
fact  proved  and  tested  in  such  wise  as 
fully  to  allay  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic." 
While  we  do  not  approach  the  subject  of 
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Barnard  scholarship  as  sceptics,  yet  it  is 
interesting  to  note  this  "earnestness''  of 
which  Dr.  Earle  speaks,  attested  by  so 
manv  articles  in  **The  Mortarboard." 
One  on  ''College  Responsibility''  reads : 
"Bv  all  means  should  we  know  'what  to 
do  with  it  air ;  that  is  to  say  (in  the  trust 
that  the  results  of  these  four  years  have 
been  in  growth,  not  in  accumulation), 
what  to  do  with  ourselves. '^  And  an- 
other: "College  should  have  helped  us  in 
the  past  by  arousing,  through  the  associa- 
tion with  knowledge  and  people,  a  sense 
of  proportion  which,  if  properly  cultivat- 
ed, will  aid  us  to  regulate  our  lives  and 
leave  the  future  unhampered  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation  —  surely  no  mean 
achievement." 

Such  quotations  indicate  the  more  seri- 
ous side  of  the  student  life.  But  all  col- 
lege affairs  cannot  be  transacted  on  so 
lofty  a  plane.  Thus,  in  turning  the  pages 
of  "The  Mortarboard,"  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  find  that  the  due  balance  is  maintained 
in,  for  instance,  such  an  adaptation  of 
Kipling  as  this : 

"Conscience  clings  to  the  good  old  way. 

Slipping  the  trot  from  the  eager  hand, 
Noble  resolves  cry  loudly  'Stay, 

Study  and  you  will  understand !' 
But  yield  at  last  with  a  bitter  moan. 
He  travels  fastest  who  travels  with  Bohn." 

The  many  guiltily  familiar  with  the 
"Library  of  Literal  Translations"  can 
comprehend  but  too  readily  the  substitu- 
tion of  "with  Bohn." 

Here  is  a  stanza  from  another  adapta- 
tion : 

"Then   strap   your   books   and   go,   exams   are 
nearin', 

(That's   wot   we're   fearin') 
We  may  get  D  and  we  may  get  below, 
Horatius's  doin'  all  'e  knows  to  cheer  us. 
We're  goin'  to  go  and  ask  the  dean  to  'ear  us, 
(To  'ear  us) 
O,  please,  because  'e's  workin'  of  us  so/' 


This  jovial  ballad  may  need  a  word  of 
explanation,  which  can  be  given  most 
tersely  by  quoting  from  the  catalogue  a 
few  sentences,  brief,  yet  fraught  with 
weighty  significance  to  Barnard  students  : 
"Two  examinations,  known  as  mid-year 
and  final,  of  all  the  classes  are  held  every 
year,  one  beginning  on  the  last  Monday  in 
January  and  the  other  on  the  Monday  of 
the  third  week  preceding  commencement. 
At  the  close  of  every  half  year,  and  after 
the  stated  examination  has  been  held,  each 
officer  of  instruction  shall  report  to  the 
dean  a  list  of  all  the  students  in  his  several 
courses,  classifying  them  in  five  grades — 
namely,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  according  as  their 
work  in  the  course  has  been  excellent, 
good,  fair,  poor  or  a  failure."  These 
class  lists  are  posted  under  the  locked 
glass  covers  of  bulletin  boards  in  Barnard 
hallways  or  lecture  rooms.  Wherefore, 
during  the  fateful  days  following  exami- 
nations, these  boards  become  centres  of 
anxious,  clustering  groups  of  students, 
who  turn  away  either  radiant  or  down- 
cast. For,  while  the  advertising  of  an 
"excellent"  is  most  pleasurable,  the  promi- 
nence given  to  a  "poor"  is  somewhat  try- 
ing, inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  our 
misfortunes  themselves  is  not  half  so  dis- 
concerting as  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
made  manifest.  The  trials  of  a  student 
in  walking  unconcernedly  through  a  hall- 
way, discoursing  on  the  architecture  to 
the  group  of  visitors  she  has  in  tow,  while 
to  the  student  it  seems  that  her  own  name, 
with  perhaps  "D  or  below"  after  it,  is  the 
only  really  conspicuous  object  in  the  en- 
tire perspective,  are  often  commented 
upon  most  vividly  by  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  alike. 

But  while  the  work-a-day  side  of  the 
life  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  stu- 
dents, even  they  themselves  acknowledge 
that  to  those  who  do  not  join  in  the  rush 
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down  the  corridors  on  the  morning  that 
the  marks  are  posted  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  vital  importance.  In  the  description  of 
any  college,  the  social  life  is  a  more  con- 
genial theme,  and  especially  at  Barnard, 
where  perhaps  the  necessity  of  its  organi- 
zation is  felt  to  be  more  imperative  than  in 
colleges  where  the  students  are  less  scat- 
tered. Three  fraternities  are  represented, 
the  Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  the  Alpha  Zeta 
Chapter  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  and 
the  Beta  Epsilon  Chapter  of  the  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma.  The  clubs  are  legion; 
among  them  the  Southern,  Dancing,  Bi- 
cycle, Banjo  and  Glee  dubs.  The  Hap- 
Hazard  is  the  purely  social  club  of  Bar- 
nard, and  seeks  to  supply  the  need  which 
Barnard  feels  of  closer  intimacy  among 
undergraduates.  The  Sans  Souci,  a 
French  and  German  dramatic  club,  aside 
from  its  linguistic  training,  is  described 
as  serving  to  sharpen  the  keenness  of  the 
imagination  ^*by  the  necessity  of  making 
a  blackboard,  a  table  and  three  chairs  ful- 
fil the  requirements  necessary  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  modern  drama."  The 
Greek  Club,  more  seriously  inclined, 
meets  for  the  study  of  Greek  subjects  in 
general,  and  in  particular  is  interested  in 
the  gradual  formation  of  a  Greek  library 
for  Barnard.  The  Botanical  Club  is  also 
for  the  purpose  of  study.  The  Barnard 
Graduate  Club  is  "what  one  of  our  pro- 
fessors would  call  a  voluntary  association 
assuming  social  functions'' ;  and  under  its 
direction  "the  teas  which  are  held  every 
month  at  Barnard  are,  properly  speaking, 
salons."  The  Barnard  College  Chapter 
of  the  College  Settlement  Association  has 
taken  parties  of  Rivington  Street  chil- 
dren to  Central  Park  on  Saturday  after- 
noons and  has  busied  itself  about  similar 
kindly  deeds. 

Of  course  the  meetings,  formal  and  in- 
formal, which  mark  the  social  life,  could 


not  be  indulged  in  with  their  present  en- 
thusiasm were  it  not  for  the  gathering 
places  which  the  college  building  affords. 
To  the  students  in  general  it  is  a  matter 
taken  for  granted  that  the  several  halls  of 
Barnard  are  at  their  service.  But  there 
are  graduate  students  who  hand  down  le- 
gends of  the  inadequacy  of  the  old 
cramped  quarters ;  and  there  are  alumnae 
who  take  ocasion  to  impress  upon  the  un- 
dergraduates a  due  sense  of  their  privi- 
leges in  dwelling  in  the  building  which 
realizes  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  students 
who  knew  343  Madison  Avenue  as  the 
home  of  Barnard  for  the  eight  years  pre- 
ceding 1897.  "When  the  white  columned 
peristyle  and  hanging  vines,"  writes  one 
of  these  dreamers,  "and  black  gowned 
girls  and  cool,  breezy  halls,  and  an  imagi- 
nary perfume  of  musty  books  wafted  from 
across  the  way — when  a  perfectly  poetic 
atmosphere  causes  a  heightened  thrill  of 
emotion,  and  helps  the  perfect  inner  har- 
mony, and  helps  toward  the  grasping  of 
truth  and  its  assimilation  and  application 
— then,  I  think,  we  shall  appreciate  what 
our  new  home  on  Morningside  Heights 
means  to  us."  The  dream  has  come  true. 
The  "hanging  vines,*'  to  be  sure,  are  as 
yet  a  promise  rather  than  a  performance ; 
but  most  ample  amends  are  made  in  the 
aesthetic  effect  of  the  building  as  a  whole. 
This  should  be  seen  on  some  sunny  day, 
when  the  sky  is  a  deep  blue  background 
and  the  shadows  slant  clear-cut  across  its 
walls. 

The  building  occupies  the  entire  block 
between  Clermont  Avenue  and  the  Boule- 
vard and  119th  and  120th  Streets.  The 
main  entrance,  on  119th  Street,  opens  into 
Milbank  Hall.  On  the  left,  toward  River- 
side Drive,  is  Fiske  Hall.  On  the  right, 
toward  Columbia,  is  Brinckerhoff.  These 
two  halls  project,  giving  to  the  entrance 
the  effect  of  three  sides  of  a  court.     Fiske 
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Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Josiah  M.  Fiske, 
was  opened  as  a  residence  for  students  in 
1898,  with  Miss  Susan  Grimes  Walker, 
A.B.,  as  its  head.  Here  the  students' 
rooms  and  parlors,  with  their  outlook 
upon  the  Hudson,  are  most  attractive. 
This  residence  hall  connects  directly  with 
the  others  by  hallways  within  doors,  and 
without  by  the  "cloisters,"  behind  whose 
columns  the  cap-and-gowned  students 
look,  and  should  assuredly  feel,  satisfy- 
ingly  picturesque.  In  Brinckerhoff,  built 
by  the  fund  of  Mrs.  Brinckerhoff,  are  lec- 
ture rooms,  the  college  theatre  and  labora- 
tories. In  Milbank,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Anderson,  is  the  main  entrance.  The 
hallway  is  especially  fine.  Its  prevailing 
tint  is  old  ivory ;  its  walls  are  lined  with 
large  photographs,  each  so  beautiful  that 
it  deserves  the  most  conspicuous  position. 
Fine  casts  are  set  in  the  walls  of  the  broad 
staircase.  At  its  head  is  the  reading 
room,  a  memorial  to  Miss  Ella  Weed,  who 
served  Barnard  devotedly  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Academic  Administration 
from  the  organization  of  the  college  until 
her  death  in  1894.  This  room  gives  the 
effect  of  being  throughout  in  that  most 
restful  of  colorings,  a  soft,  mossy  green. 
In  the  basement  is  the  restaurant ;  on  the 
main  floor,  the  rooms  of  the  administra- 
tive officers  and  the  reception  rooms. 

After  seeing  the  completeness  of  the 
college  appointments,  it  is  difficult  to  real- 
ize that  Barnard  is  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  colleges  for  women.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly owing  to  Barnard's  good  fortune  in  her 
directing  officers  that  its  growth  has  been 
so  steady  and  so  rapid.  Notable  among 
those  who  have  done  much  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  college  is  Mrs.  George 
Haven  Putnam.  In  1894  she  (then  Miss 
Emily  James  Smith)  was  appointed 
Dean.  That  the  students  have  appreci- 
ated their  indebtedness  to  her  rare  ad- 


ministrative gift  such  a  paragraph  as  this 
from  ''The  Mortarboard"  will  testify: 
'^Although  these  (administrative)  under- 
takings have  demanded  a  large  amount  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  Miss  Smith,  the 
students  have  never  considered  them- 
selves neglected  in  the  least  degree.  The 
door  to  the  office  always  stands  wide  open, 
and  Miss  Smith  cheerfully  allows  herself 
to  be  interrupted  a  thousand  times  a  day 
by  deputations  from  the  classes  or  socie- 
ties, culprits,  the  Annyal  editors,  girls  per- 
plexed over  everything  from  these  down, 
none  of  whom  ever  fails  to  receive  satis- 
faction." 

The  history  of  Barnard  covers  a  period 
of  but  twelve  years.  In  1889  the  college 
was  organized  with  seven  instructors  and 
twenty-six  students.  To-day  there  are 
over  three  hundred  students,  about  eighty 
of  whom  are  graduate,  and  the  faculty 
numbers  about  seventy.  In  1879  ^^^  ^^^e 
President  Barnard  had  urged  that  women 
be  admitted  to  Columbia,  but  the  project 
was  deemed  inexpedient;  and,  although 
Barnard  was  organized  ten  years  after- 
ward with  * 'close  academic  connection 
with  Columbia,''  it  is  only  within  the  last 
academic  year  that  his  wish  has  been  ful- 
filled, and  Barnard  is  included  in  the  uni- 
versity system.  Its  present  status  is  thus 
summed  up  in  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Putnam : 
''Barnard  is  an  independent  college  for 
women,  with  a  corporation  and  faculty  of 
its  own,  vested  with  all  the  powers  com- 
monly belonging  to  such  bodies.  At  the 
same  time  it  shares  the  library,  the  in- 
struction and  the  degrees  of  one  of  the 
important  universities  of  the  world.  It  is 
at  present  the  only  college  in  existence  of 
which  these  statements  can  be  made.' 

The  rapid  changes  that  have  so  far 
marked  Barnard's  progress  have  by  no 
means  come  to  a  standstill.  What  is  writ- 
ten of  Barnard  to-dav  will  not  hold  true 
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to-morrow.  An  instance  of  this  is  in  re- 
gard to  accommodations  for  resident  stu- 
dents. 

Work  is  well  under  way  on  a  dormi- 
tory for  Barnard  women,  between  I20th 
and  1 21  St  Streets,  on  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue. This  building,  aside  from  its  din- 
ing room  and  parlors,  will  contain  about 
four  hundred  rooms  for  students.  The 
need  of  some  such  building  is  expressed 
in  the  annual  report  of  Dean  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  of  Barnard.  **It 
is  obvious,"  he  savs,  **that  should  the 
regular  ratio  of  increase  during  the  past 
three  years  be  maintained  during  the  com- 
ing three  years,  the  number  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  bachelor's  degree  will  reach 
nearly  500  by  the  end  of  that  period. 
This  not  only  renders  some  other  provi- 
sion for  the  accommodation  of  those  stu- 
dents who  are  now  occupying  Fiske  Hall 
imperative,  since  that  building  will  soon 
be  in  demand  for  lecture  rooms  and  labor- 


atories, but  it  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
a  students*  hall  which  shall  supply  a  com- 
fortable place  for  study  and  rest  for  the 
numerous  women  who  live  in  the  more  or 
less  distant  portions  of  the  city  or  in  the 
suburbs,  (^ur  educational  facilities  will 
never  be  fully  available  so  long  as  the  stu- 
dents have  no  comfortable  place  to  spend 
the  time  when  they  are  not  actively  occu- 
pied in  the  lecture  room  or  the  labora- 
tory." If  this  new  building  is  thus  occu- 
pied, the  coming  year  will  mark  another 
decisive  change  in  the  student  body — 
from  the  non-resident  to  the  resident. 

With  a  growth,  an  organization  and  an 
atmosphere  so  unusual,  no  wonder  that 
Barnard  has  so  marked  an  individuality, 
and  as  the  years  have  so  far  brought  such 
bright  prosperity  and  impulses,  so  they 
will  add  the  traditions  and  the  history 
which  render  the  college  increasingly 
dear  to  her  loyal  alumnae  and  increasingly- 
notable  among  her  sister  colleges. 


SHE  IS  COMING. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coining,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "She  is  near,  she  is  near!" 

And  the  white  rose  weeps.  **She  is  late"; 
The  larkspur  listens,  **I  hear,  I  hear" ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  *'I  wait." 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  fairy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed : 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

— Tennyson's  "Maud." 
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FAMOUS 

-  Their  Homes  and  Haunts. 

By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN* 


Lord  Byron  and  Newstead  Abbey, 
the  home  of  byron. 

In  the  midst  of  a  legendary  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  heart  of  the  far-famed  Sher- 
wood Forest,  stands  the  ancestral  home 
and  fondly  loved  domain  of  a  great  poet, 
some  of  whose  most  ardent  apostrophes 
are  in  its  praise. 

There  are  few  places  in  Great  Britain 
more  truly  interesting  than  Newstead  Ab- 
bey, the  home  of  Lord  Byron. 

Every  step  of  the  road  from  Notting- 
ham to  Mansfield  is  historic,  every  portion 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  associated 
with  the  struggles  between  the  king  and 
'  the  barons  and  the  barons  and  people. 

The  district  is  rich  in  legendary  lore, 
for  it  was  in  Sherwood  Forest  that  Robin 
Hood  and  his  "merrie  men"  made  their 
home.  The  caves  which  sheltered  the 
bold  outlaws  have  been  turned  into  burial 
catacombs,  and  many  a  point  of  interest  in 
the  old  legends  has  still  an  existence 
scarcely  changed  from  the  olden  days. 

Newstead  Abbey  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  from  Nottingham  and  four  miles 
from  Mansfield,  so  often  called  the  capital 
of  Sherwood  Forest.  • 

The  drive  from  Mansfield  to  the  half 
castle,  half  monastery,  alike  a  monument 
of  monastic  and  anti-clerical  England,  is 
through  heathery  glades  and  extensive 
woods,  full  of  natural  and  picturesque 
beauty. 

The  entrance  to  the  grounds  consists  of 


massive  iron  gates,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  semi-circular  walls,  and  a  handsome 
lodge,  cruciform  in  shape  and  Gothic  in 
style.  Near  this  lodge  stands  "the  fine 
old  porter  at  the  gate,"  a  grand  old  oak 
tree  which  has  weathered  the  blasts  of 
many  hundreds  of  winters.  The  "wicked 
Lord  Byron,"  grand-uncle  of  the  poet, 
sold  the  tree  with  hundreds  of  others,  but 
the  people  of  Mansfield  saved  this  senti- 
nel from  destruction  by  purchasing  it  and 
deeding  it  to  the  county  as  a  natural 
monument. 

From  the  lodge  to  the  abbey  the  road, 
which  is  broad  and  in  splendid  conditipn, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  sloping 
banks,  tall  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
leads  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  por- 
tion of  the  park  for  about  a  mile,  when,  as 
if  bv  a  wave  of  the  enchanter's  wand,  a 
most  glorious  scene  bursts  upon  the  view. 

On  the  right  lies  a  lake,  over  whose  sur- 
face numbers  of  aquatic  birds  skim  most 
gracefully,  a  tiny  craft  floats  idly  on  the 
gently  moving  water,  while  a  waterfall 
and  a  host  of  picturesque  accessories  com- 
plete a  picture  which  words  can  but  in- 
adequately describe. 

Looking  up  from  the  lake  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  venerable  abbey,  rising  in 
golden  grandeur,  is  obtained. 


n 


An  old.  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 

Mix'd  Gothic,  yet  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  are  left  us  can  compart 

Withal " 
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Long  and  graceful  ivy  clings  fondly  to 
the  ruins  and  rich  tracery  of  "light  reli- 
gious remains,  which  are  equalled  by  no 
architecture,"  says  Throsby,  "except  that 
of  York  Cathedral." 

When  I  first  beheld  the  old  abbey  I 
could  not  restrain  a  sigh  of  regret  that 
Time,  the  great  destroyer,  should  have 
made  such  ravages  upon  this  grand  and 
noble  sanctuary,  and  I  recalled  the  senti- 
ment of  the  greatest  of  all  its  c 


in  1170  by  Henry  II  as  an  act  of  expiation 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  One  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  charter  was  Geoffrey,  Archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  who,  in  1174,  became 
Bishop  of  Ely.  The  charter  shows  that 
Henry  gave  "the  town  of  Papulwick,  with 
the  church  of  the  same,  and  the  mill  which 
the  canons  of  Newstead  made,  with  the 
meadows  of  Beskwood  along  the  water, 
with  all  the  appurtenances,  to  God  and  St. 


NEWSTEAD    ABBEY,    LORD    BYRON  S    HOME,    WEST    FRONT. 


"Newstead,  fast  falling,  once  resplendent  dome, 

Religion's  shrine,  repentant   Henry's  pride ; 

Of  warriors,  monks  and  dames,  the  cloistered 

Whose    pensive    shades    around    thy    ruins 
glide— 
lEaii  to  thy  pile !  more  honored  in  the  fall 
Than    modern    mansions    in    their    pillar'd 

Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall. 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blasts  of  fate." 

Newstead  was  founded  as  a  monastery 


Mary,  together  with  the  New  Slede  or 
place  which  he  founded  in  Shirwood,  for 
canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Aus- 
tine." 

King  John  and  the  following  kings  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  the  privileges  and 
territories  of  the  monks,  while  many  de- 
vout men  bequeathed  large  properties  to 
the  abbey. 

The  seal  of  the  monastery,  an  impres- 
sion of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum  on 
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a  document  dating  back  to  the  third  year 
of  Henry  HI,  represents  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  a  lily  in  her  right  hand  and  on  her 
left  the  infant  Saviour  seated  on  her  lap. 
The  legend  reads:  **Sigilum  Sancte, 
Marie  Novi  Loci" 

When  Henry  VIH,  that  rapacious 
monarch,  who  had  no  respect  for  past 
glories,  destroyed  the  religious  houses  he 
closed  the  doors  of  Newstead,  which  had 
for  centuries  been  open  for  the  reception 
of  the  widow  and  fatherless,  the  poor  and 
the  sick  and  all  who  requested  and  sought 
Christian  help. 

By  letters  patent,  dated  May  28,  1540, 
the  King  granted  all  the  property  held  by 
the  monastery  to  Sir  John  Byron,  knight, 
and  his  heii:s.  This  Byron  was  known  as 
**little  Sir  John  with  the  great  beard." 
He  held  the  offices  of  Steward  of  Man- 
chester and  Rochdale  and  Lieutenant  of 
the  Forest  of  Sherwood.  At  considerable 
expense  he  converted  the  abbey  into  a  cas- 
tellated dwelling,  and  it  ultimately  became 
his  favorite  residence  and  the  seat  of  his 
forest  jurisdiction. 

"Years  roll  on  years ;  to  ages,  ages  yield ; 

Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line  succeed ; 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield. 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 
One  holy  Henry  rear'd  the  Gothic  walls. 

And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace ; 
Another  Henry  the  kind  gift  recalls, 

And  bids  devotion's  hallowed  echoes  cease.' 

Charles  I  bestowed  a  peerage  on  the 
grandson  of  "little  John,"  and  the  title  de- 
scended in  direct  line  to  the  greatest  of  his 
name,  George  Gordon  Byron,  the  poet. 

It  was  scarcely  expected  that  the  prince- 
Iv  residence  of  so  warm  an  adherent  of  the 
cause  of  the  ill-fated  Charles  would  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  Cromwellians.  New- 
stead  was  besieged  and  bravely  sustained 
it. 


**The  Abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress  now, 
Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers ; 
War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threaten- 
ing brow. 
And  dart  destruction  in  sulphurous  show- 


ers 
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On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  the 
estates  were  restored  to  the  Byron  family. 
From  that  period  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  Newstead  contributed  little  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader.  In  1736  Will- 
iam, the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  estate,  and  quickly  earned  for 
himself  the  sobriquet  of  "the  wicked 
Lord  Byron."  He  was  irritable  and  vin- 
dictive and  made  no  effort  to  curb  his  vio- 
lent temper.  In  one  of  his  fits  of  cruel 
vindictiveness  he  caused  the  death  of  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  William  Chaworth.  Years 
later  the  poet,  Byron,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
strongest  love  passion  for  Mary,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  William  Chaworth  who 
was  killed  by  the  "wicked  Lord." 

The  '^wicked  Lord'^  tried  to  drown  his 
wife  in  the  abbey  lake,  and  would  have 
succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  interven- 
tion of  his  gardener.  Both  the  abbey  and 
grounds  were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin 
and  decay,  and  the  owner  was  heard  to  say 
repeatedly  that  he  would  destroy  every- 
thing of  value  on  the  estate  rather  than 
any  of  his  descendants  should  inherit. 
He  had  a  son  whom  he  hated  and  a  grand- 
.son  who  was  the  special  object  of  his  dis- 
like. It  was  to  injure  them  that  he  com- 
menced his  work  of  destruction.  Both, 
however,  died  before  him,  and  the  title 
and  estate  passed  to  his  grand-nephew,  a 
child  of  SIX  years. 

George  Gordon  Byron  was  poor,  and 
the  early  days  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  the  century  were  spent  in  genteel  pov- 
erty. 

One  day  the  child  was  found  posing  be- 
fore a  large  mirror,  and  his  mother  asked 
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him  what  he  was  doing.  "Why,  mamma," 
he  answered,  "I  was  seeing  if  I  looked  any 
different  since  I  became  a  lord." 

During  his  minority  Newstead  was  oc- 
cupied by  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  who  was 
as  bad  a  tenant  as  the  "wicked  lord"  had 
been  an  owner. 

When  the  poet  arrived  at  maturity  he 
set  about  in  good  earnest  the  restoration 
of  Newstead,  but  his  means  were  crippled 
and  the  work  was  too  much  for  him. 
How  touchingly  he  deplores  the  sad  con- 
dition of  the  venerable  abbey : 


tt 


Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hol- 
low winds  whistle, 
Thou,  the  hall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  de- 
cay; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden  the  hemlock  and 
thistle 
Have    choked    up    the    rose    which    once 
bloomed  in  the  way. 


»> 


And  again  his  melancholy  feelings 
break  forth  into  utterance : 

"Newstead,  what  saddening  scene  of  change  is 
thine ! 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  sure  decay ; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now   holds   thy  mouldering  turrets   in   his 

sway. 

Deserted  now  he  scans  thy  gray-worn  towers. 

Thy  vaults  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep ; 

Thy  cloisters  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers — 

These — these  he  views,  and  views  them  but 

to  weep." 

The  gardens  of  the  abbey  will  always 
command  the  interest  of  the  visitor. 

Starting  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church,  we  enter  the  '^monks'  garden,"  a 
wilderness  just  in  the  form  it  was  left  by 
the  monks;  cross  walks,  overshadowed 
by  giant  sycamores  and  towering  elms, 
with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  laurel  and 
yew.  In  the  centre  of  this  wild  garden  is 
the  oldest  clematis  in  England,  if  not  in 
the  world.  It  clings  to  one  of  the  tallest 
trees  and  has  a  trunk  as  large  as  a  man's 


body.  It  is  estimated  that  it  has  stood 
there  six  hundred  years. 

Emerging  from  this  garden  we  reach 
the  terrace  walk,  720  feet  long  by  15 
broad,  running  parallel  with  the  herbace- 
ous border  laid  out  by  the  monks  and 
never  altered  in  the  style  of  planting. 
About  half  way  along  this  terrace  there  is 
a  semi-circular  opening  in  the  wall  from 
which  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mirror 
pond.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  300 
feet  long  by  150  broad,  has  been  con- 
structed to  represent  a  mirror.  Grass 
borders,  which  represent  the  frame,  fall 
down  to  the  water's  edge  in  regular 
grades.  The  lake  is  fed  by  springs  that 
rise  in  the  park,  and  on  a  fine  day  the 
abbev  can  be  seen  reflected  on  its  surface 
looking  exactly  like  a  large  photograph. 

The  terrace  ends  in  the  "devil's  wood,'* 
which  was  designed  by  the  "wicked  lord.^' 
In  the  centre  of  the  wood  are  two  marble 
satyrs,  male  and  female,  playing  with  a 
child,  and  many  of  the  people  still  believe 
that  the  "wicked  lord"  really  worshipped 
these  statues. 

In  the  flower  garden  stands  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  poet  in  memory  of  his 
faithful  dog,  ^* Boatswain."  Over  the 
grave  spread  the  branches  of  yews,  plant- 
ed seven  hundred  years  ago.  By  the 
grave  of  his  dog  Byron  built  a  vault  for 
himself,  but  the  sale  of  the  abbey  put  an 
end  to  his  desire  to  be  buried  there.  In 
18 1 3  he  wrote :  "I  had  built  myself  a  bath 
and  a  vault,  and  now  I  shan't  even  be  bur- 
ied in  it.  It  is  odd  that  we  can't  ever  be 
certain  of    a  grave,  at  least  a  particular 


?> 


one. 

Not  far  from  this  tribute  to  a  much- 
loved  four-footed  friend  stands  the  Byron 
oak,  planted  by  the  poet  when  he  took  pos- 
session of  Newstead,  and  close  by  are 
trees  planted,  in  later  years,  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone and  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
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The  entrance  to  the  abbey  is  through  a 
large  hall,  or  crypt,  with  a  low  groined 
ceiling  and  pointed  arches.  The  sombre 
appearance  of  this  crypt  is  now  rcHeved 
by  a  number  of  stuffed  animals  which 
were  shot,  by  the  present  owner  of  New- 
stead,  when  travehng  in  Africa. 

As  the  visitor  passes  through  the  crypt 
he  is  invited  to  enter  the  monks'  parlor,  in 
which  is  deposited  the  visitors'  boot:. 
Turn  over  the  pages  of  that  book  and  we 


we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  with  the 
castle,  or  flag  tower,  beyond.  The  walls 
of  the  room  are  adorned  with  a  portrait  of 
Charles  James  Fox  and  many  views  of 
Cambridge,  Oxford  and  Harrow.  The 
bedstead's  four  posts  are  gilt,  surmounted 
by  gilt  coronets.  In  the  dressing  room  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  Jackson,  the  pugilist, 
whom  Byron  called  the  "gentleman  fight- 
er," and  one  of  Joe  Murray,  taken,  pipe  in 
hand,  at  the  desire  of  his  indulgent  master. 


LORD    BYRON  S    BEDROOM    AT    NEWSTEAD    ABBEY. 

Preserved  Just  as  He  Last  Used  II. 


shall  see  the  names  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  century  recorded  there.  Over  \he 
book  is  a  window  with  a  most  beautiful 
figure  of  St.  Paul,  in  stained  glass,  the 
light  from  a  large  colored  glass  cross 
above  it  falling  on  the  book. 

We  ascend  the  grand  staircase  and  en- 
ter Lord  Byron's  bedroom,  which  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  same  state  as  when 
the  poet  occupied  it.     From  the  windows 


There  Is  a  well  authenticated  ghost 
story  connected  with  the  next  room,  which 
is  called  the  "monks'  chamber."  Many 
have  declared  that  the  spirit  of  some  old 
monk,  who  grieves  over  the  secularization 
of  the  abbey, 

"Arrayed 
In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb. 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard; 
His  garments  only  a  slight  niiirmur  tnade." 
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walks  his  weary  round,  uneasy  and  rest- 
less. The  room  was  the  one  used  by  sick 
monks  for  their  devotions,  through  the 
latticed  windows  of  which  they  could  hear 
the  services  of  the  church  adjoining. 

The  library,  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  north  side  of  the  abbey,  is  well 
stocked  with  rare  and  valuable  books. 
The  stained  glass  windows,  which  were 


In  another  room  both  Edward  the  First 
and  Third  slept  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visits  to  Newstead.  Then  we  have  the 
Duke  of  Sussex's  room  and  the  one  occu- 
pied by  Henry  VII.  The  bedstead  in  this 
room  is  of  carved  oak  and  was  made  in 
1627.  Cromwell  used  this  room  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  though  tradition  has  it  that 


GRAND  SALON',    NF-WSTEAD  ABHEY. 


taken  from  the  old  church,  date  back  sev- 
eral centuries  and  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  early  English  work. 

There  are  several  bedrooms  which  have 
an  historic  interest.  One  is  a  splendid 
chamber,  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  Charles 
II.  The  state  bed,  in  which  he  really 
slept,  is  surmounted  by  ostrich  plumes 
and  decorated  with  hangings  of  the  most 
costly  tapestry,  formerly  the  property  of 
Prince  Rupert.  The  coverlet  was  em- 
broidered by  the  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots. 


he  preferred  sleeping  on  the  floor  instead 
of  the  bed. 

The  grand  salon  is  admitted  to  be  the 
equal  of  any  room  in  a  royal  palace.  It  is 
75  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide.  The  man- 
telpiece is  of  white  marble  and  represents 
Androcles  taking  the  thorn  out  of  the 
lion's  foot,  with  two  exquisite  busts  of 
Demosthenes  and  Socrates  as  jambs. 

The  richly  decorated  and  arched  ceiling, 
with  massive  oak  framework,  springing 
boldly  from  beautifully  carved  corbels; 
the  embossed  compartments  and  elegant 
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pendants,  the  highly  polished  oak  floor, 
the  glittering  effect  of  a  large  gilt  chan- 
delier, the  costly  and  rich  furniture,  the 
paintings,  many  beyond  all  price,  present 
a  scene  effective  and  unsurpassed.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  portraits  in  the  world 
are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  New- 
stead. 

The  dining  hall  is  64  feet  long  by  34 
feet  wide,  and  the  walls  rise  to  a  height  of 
36  feet.  The  entire  walls  are  panelled  in 
oak  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  the  whole  of  the 
panel  work  being  cut  from  one  tree  grown 
on  the  estate.  The  breakfast  room  ad- 
joins and  was  formerly  the  lord  abbot's 
parlor.  The  ceiling  is  decorated  in  blue 
and  gold,  in  square  compartments.  A 
most  exquisitely  carved  mantel  bears  the 
arms  of  the  Byrons,  upon  which  may  be 
traced,  in  old  black  letter,  "Sir  John 
Byron,  MD.  L.  VI/'  The  chairs  are  cov- 
ered with  tapestry,  illustrating  the  fables 
of  i^sop. 

Passing  from  the  abbey,  the  visitor  en- 
ters the  cloisters,  which  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  used  by  the  monks.  In 
the  great  court  stands  the  Gothic  foun- 
tain: 

•* Symmetrical,  but  decked  with  carvings  quaint ; 
Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 
And  here,  perhaps,  a  monster,  there  a  saint." 


Lord  Byron  could  not  keep  Newstead, 
and  in  18 18  he  sold  it  to  an  old  school 
friend,  Colonel  Wildman,  for  about  $500,- 
000.  After  Colonel  Wildman's  death  the 
estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  F. 
Webb,  who  is  a  Byron  enthusiast  and  a 
great  lover  of  Newstead. 

When  Lord  Byron  died,  fighting  for 
Greek  independence,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land thought  he  should  be  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  nation's  illus- 
trious dead,  but  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry  closed  the  door  of  the  great  En- 
glish Pantheon  to  his  remains,  and  he  was 
buried  under  the  chancel  of  the  quaint  old 
church  of  Hucknal-Torkard,  about  three 
miles  from  Newstead,  where  many  of  his 
ancestors  had  already  mouldered  into 
dust.  It  was  the  only  consecrated  ground 
open  to  one  of  England's  greatest  poets. 
On  the  wall,  above  the  grave,  is  a  plain 
Grecian  tablet  of  white  marble,  erected  by 
his  sister,  Augusta  Mary  Leigh. 

Hucknal-Torkard  is  proud  of  its  dis- 
tinguished dead,  and  though  I  have  been 
to  the  grave  of  Byron  many,  many  times, 
I  have  never  seen  the  day  when  I  was 
alone  in  my  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriot  who  loved  freedom  so  much  that 
he  left  his  own  land  to  die  for  it  on  foreign 
ground. 


THE  SPELLING  LESSON. 

By  Carolyn  Wells. 

When  Venus  said:  "Spell  no  for  me," 
**N-0,"  Dan  Cupid  wrote  with  glee, 

And  smiled  at  his  success ; 
"Ah,  child,"  said  Venus,  laughing  low, 
"We  women  do  not  spell  it  so, 

We  spell  it  Y-E-S." 

-From  "Idle  Idyls."  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
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By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN. 


I-RANKLIX  PIERCE. 

The  fourteenth  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  Xew  Englander,  the  off- 
spring of  sturdy  stock.  His  father,  Ben- 
jamin Pierce,  was  a  plain,  blunt,  liale  man 
whose  education  had  been  obtained  in  the 
village  school.  When  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington roused  the  colonists,  Benjamin, 
like  Israel  Putnam,  threw  down  his  work 
and  at  once  offered  himself  as  a  private. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  was  made  ensign  after  the  battle  of 
Hemis  Heights.  He  served  through  the 
war,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  militia,  .At  one  time  he  was 
.sheriff  of  his  county,  and  proved  his  in- 
tegrity to  principles  in  a  remarkable  way. 
He  had  opposed  imprisonment  for  debt, 
which  was  then  the  law  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  the  jail  were  three  men  in- 
carcerated under  that  law.  Sheriff  Pierce 
called  a  public  meeting  of  the  townsmen 
at  the  jail  and  publicly  paid  the  debts  of 
the  three  men,  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
rather  than  be  false  to  his  principles  by 
being  their  jailer. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  son  of  such  a 
father  should  distinguish  himself, 

Franklin  Pierce  was  sent  to  Hancock. 
Franceston  and  Exeter  school,  and  en- 
tered Bowdoin  College  when  he  was  only 
sixteen.  His  classmates  were  John  P. 
Hale,  his  future  political  rival ;  Professor 
Calvin  F.  Stone,  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  the 
orator;  Longfellow  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  his  college  life 


he  was  inclined  to  be  dissipated ;  he  neg- 
lected his  studies  and  did  all  he  could  to 
merit  expulsion.  A  great  change  was 
wrought  in  him,  however,  and  lie  made  up 
for  lost  time  by  his  diligence  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  college  life.  He 
spent  his  vacations  teaching  school  at  the 


TKANKLIN   TIERCE. 

low  salary  of  $14  a  month,  but  he  did  his 
duty.  He  was  captain  of  a  military  class 
in  his  college  and  showed  that  he  inherit- 
ed martial  ardor.  After  studying  law 
with  Levi  Woodbury,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  1827,  became  speaker  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1829  and  was  elected 
to  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  a  Democrat 
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of  the  school  of  Jackson.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  of 
which  he  was  the  youngest  member.  He 
declined  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  of- 
fered him  by  President  Polk,  and  refused 
the  nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  volunteered  as  a 
private,  but  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  led  his  brigade  in  the  battles  of 
Contreras  and  Churubusco. 

Although  only  intended  for  the  perusal 
of  his  family,  his  journal  of  the  march 
from  Vera  Cruz  is  a  vivid  word  picture  of 
the  war  at  that  time. 

While  in  the  Senate  he  was  called  on  to 
reply  to  the  plea  of  State  necessity  which 
had  been  urged  in  favor  of  certain  meas- 
ures. In  a  carefully  prepared  speech  he 
rose  to  the  highest  altitude  of  impassioned 
eloquence. 

''State  necessity  was  the  plea  of  the 
austere  and  ambitious  Straflford  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First,"  he  said;  **it 
filled  the  Bastille  of  France  and  lent  its 
sanction  to  the  terrible  atrocities  perpe- 
trated there.  It  was  this  plea  which 
snatched  the  mild,  eloquent  and  patriotic 
Camille  Desmoulins  from  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  and  hurried  him  to  the 
guillotine,  with  thousands  of  others  equal- 
ly unoffending  and  innocent.  It  was 
upon  this  plea  the  greatest  of  generals,  if 
not  of  men — vou  cannot  mistake  me,  I 
mean  him,  the  presence  of  whose  very 
ashes  within  the  past  few  months  sufficed 
to  stir  the  hearts  of  a  continent — it  was 
upon  this  plea  that  he  abjured  the  noble 
wife  who  had  thrown  light  and  gladness 
around  his  humbler  days,  and  by  her  own 
lofty  energies  and  high  intellect  had  en- 
couraged his  aspirations.  It  was  upon 
this  plea  that  he  committed  that  worst  and 
most  fatal  act  of  his  eventful  life.  Upon 
this  plea,  too,  he  drew  around  his  person 


the  imperial  toga.  It  has,  in  all  times,  in 
every  age,  been  the  foe  of  liberty  and  the 
indispensable  stay  of  usurpation.^' 

In  1850  he  was  made  president  of  the 
convention  elected  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Hampshire,  and  by  his  con- 
duct, eloquence,  pure  diction  and  clear 
logic  he  won  the  admiration  of  even  his 
political  opponents.  Professor  Sanborn, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  a  member  of  the 
convention,  wrote  of  Pierce :  "Few  men, 
in  our  country,  better  understand  the 
means  of  swaying  a  popular  assembly  or 
employ  them  with  greater  success.  He  is 
not  only  remarkably  fluent  in  his  elocu- 
tion, but  remarkably  correct.  He  seldom 
miscalls  or  repeats  a  word.  His  figures 
are  often  beautiful  and  striking,  never  in- 
congruous." 

In  1852,  in  consequence  of  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  the  Baltimore  Convention, 
he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidencv, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  against  General 
Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig  nominee,  and 
received  the  votes  of  all  but  four  States. 

His  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 
tion was  an  exceedingly  patriotic,  well- 
written  literary  effusion.  It  was  marked 
by  the  spirit  of  deep  devotion  which  was 
characteristic  of  him  after  those  two  first 
years  at  college. 

"I  accept  the  nomination,"  he  wrote, 
*' relying  upon  an  abiding  devotion  to  the 
interests,  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  our 
whole  country,  but  beyond  and  above  all, 
upon  a  Power  superior  to  all  human 
might — a  Power  which,  from  the  first  gun 
of  the  Revolution,  in  every  crisis  through 
which  we  have  passed,  in  every  hour  of 
acknowledged  peril,  when  the  dark  clouds 
had  shut  over  us,  has  interposed  as  if  to 
baffle  human  wisdom,  outmarch  human 
forecast  and  bring  out  of  the  darkness  the 
rainbow  of  promise." 
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During  the  months  elapsing  between 
his  election  and  inauguration  he  was  the 
recipient  o£  hundreds  of  letters  concern- 
ing public  questions,  and  his  answers 
proved  him  to  be  a  careful,  logical  and 
high  principled  man.  They  were  written 
in  the  purest  English  and  were  marked  by 
scholarly  as  well  as  statesmanlike  thought. 
Although  a  New  Englander,  he  was  in 
favor  of  slavery,  believing  that  each  State 
had  the  right  to  declare  itself  a  slave  or 
free  State.  He  often  said  that  the  ex- 
tremists of  New  England  would  plunge 
the  nation  into  civil  war.  But,  holding 
these  opinions,  he  showed  no  special  favor 
to  the  South  nor  did  he  in  any  way,  while 
President,  encourage  those  who  advocated 
the  extension  of  slavery,  except  so  far  as 
by  signing  the  Douglas  bill,  which  organ- 
ized the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska and  gave  them  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  should  be 
free  or  slaveholding. 

Pierce  had  an  intense  hatred  of  sham, 
and  to  him  is  due  Secretary  Marcy's  order 
to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
abroad  that  they  must  not  wear  court  cos- 
tume, but  appear  at  all  ceremonials  in  the 
simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen. 

He  caused  American  citizenship  to  be 
respected  abroad  by  his  action  in  the  Mar- 
tin Koszta  case,  and  shares  with  Marcy 
the  glory  attached  to  the  great  victory 
won  over  the  diplomatists  of  Europe. 

After  his  term  of  office  expired  he  re- 
tired into  private  life,  taking  no  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  died  in  1869.  As  a 
boy.  Pierce  was  described  as  being  beauti- 
ful, with  blue  eyes,  light  curling  hair  and 
a  sweet  expression  of  face.  In  manhood 
he  was  about  5  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
erect  in  form,  but  slenderly  built.  His 
face  was  thin,  complexion  pale,  showing 
him  to  be  the  man  to  endure  every  kind 
of  hardship. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

James  Buchanan  was  born  at  Stony 
Batter,  Pa.,  April  22,  1791.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Irish  emigrant  and  an  American 
mother,  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  1812.  He  served  as  a  private  in  the 
war  with  England  of  that  year.  In  1814 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  and  in  i8zo  was  elected  to 


JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Congress,  where  he  served  through  five 
temis. 

After  leaving  Congress,  President  Jack- 
son sent  him  as  Minister  to  Russia,  where 
he  concluded  the  first  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  countries,  securing  valu- 
able privileges  in  the  Black  and  Baltic 
seas.  In  1 833  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  President  Polk  made  him 
Secretary  of  State.  In  this  position  he 
proved  his  ability  as  a  writer  of  no  mean 
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literary  power,  ior  he  conducted  the  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  Northwestern 
boundary  question,  whence  arose  the  fa- 
mous partisan  cry  of  "54°  40'  or  fight!'* 
During  the  war  with  Mexico  he  had  to 
exert  all  his  diplomatic  skill  in  avoiding  or 
preventing  the  interference  of  other  na- 
tions. 

When  Pierce  became  President  he  sent 
Buchanan  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
settle  a  series  of  questions  concerning 
Central  American  affairs.  In  1854  Soule, 
Minister  to  Spain ;  Mason,  to  France,  and 
Buchanan,  to  Great  Britain,  met,  by 
President  Pierce's  orders,  at  Ostend  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  acquirement  of 
Cuba.  The  result  of  the  conference  was 
drawn  up  by  Buchanan  and  signed  by  all 
three.  Its  burden  was  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  obtaining  possession  of 
Cuba,  and  tersely  Buchanan  wrote :  "Buy 
Cuba  for  a  slave  State  if  you  can ;  if  you 
cannot  buy  Cuba,  steal  it.^' 

In  April,  1856,  Buchanan  returned  to 
America  and  in  June  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  and  elected. 

During  the  campaign  some  political  op- 
ponents brought  to  light  newspaper  arti- 
cles and  pamphlets  written  by  Buchanan 
when  twenty-four  years  old,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Know 
Nothing  Party.  In  one  Buchanan  had 
written: 

"Above  all  we  ought  to  drive  from  our 
shores  foreign  influence  and  cherish  ex- 
clusive American  feelings.  Foreign  in- 
fluence has  been  in  every  age  the  curse  of 
republics.  Her  jaundiced  eye  sees  all 
things  in  false  colors !  The  thick  atmos- 
phere of  prejudice  by  which  she  is  forever 
surrounded  excludes  from  her  sight  the 
light  of  reason.  .  .  .  We  are  separated 
from  the  nations  of  Europe  by  an  im- 
mense ocean.     We  are  still  more  discon- 


nected from  them  by  a  different  form  of 
government  and  by  the  enjoyment  of  true 
liberty.  Why,  then,  should  we  injure 
ourselves  by  taking  part  in  the  ambitious 
contests  of  despots  and  kings  ?" 

Buchanan  had  to  face  the  growing  dis- 
affection in  the  South,  and  before  his  term 
ended  some  of  the  States  had  seceded  and 
open  disruption  of  the  Union  was  accom- 
plished. Whatever  may  have  been  his 
private  opinions,  whether  he  could  be 
charged  with  aiding  and  assisting  the  se- 
cession movement,  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted now  that  he  acted  honestly  as  he  un- 
derstood his  duties,  and  his  great  dread  of 
civil  war  made  him  open  to  attack  from 
his  political  opponents. 

His  messages  were  well  written;  they 
were  truly  American  and  filled  with  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  the  Republic.  In  the 
message  of  January  8,  1861,  acquainting 
Congress  of  the  propositions  made  by  cer- 
tain representative  men  from  the  South, 
there  is  a  pureness  of  language  which 
makes  the  document  a  state  paper  of  en- 
during fame. 

He  says :  "If  the  political  conflict  were 
to  end  in  civil  war,  it  was  my  determined 
purpose  not  to  commence  it,  nor  even  to 
furnish  an  excuse  for  it  by  an  act  of  this 
Government.^*  Then  he  rises  to  patriotic 
ardor  as  he  eulogizes  the  Union:  "The 
Union  is  a  sacred  trust  left  by  our  Revo- 
lutionary fathers  to  their  descendants,  and 
never  did  any  other  people  inherit  so  rich 
a  legacy.  It  has  rendered  us  prosperous 
in  peace  and  triumphant  in  war.  The  na- 
tional flag  has  floated  in  glory  over  every 
sea.  Under  its  shadow  American  citizens 
have  found  protection  and  respect  in  all 
lands  beneath  the  sun.  If  we  descend  to 
considerations  of  purdy  material  interest, 
when,  in  the  history  of  all  time,  has  a  con- 
federacy been  bound  together  by  such 
strong  ties  of    material  interest?    Each 
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portion  of  it  is  dependent  on  all,  and  all 
upon  each  portion,  for  prosperity  and  do- 
mestic security." 

After  pointing  out  the  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Union,  he  asks  Congress 
if  it  would  not  be  better  to  allow  the  peo- 
ple at  the  ballot  box  to  decide  the  vexed 
questions  rather  than  try  to  settle  them 
by  a  fratricidal  war. 

When  Buchanan's  term  of  office  ended 
he  retired  into  private  life,  using  his  pen 
ably  and  well  in  defense  of  the  Union. 

So  many  attacks  were  made  on  his  char- 
acter and  public  conduct,  some  even  ac- 
cusing him  of  fostering  the  secession  and 
encouraging  the  men  who  were  urging 
war  against  the  Union,  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  defend  himself,  and  a  brilliant  de- 
fense of  his  administration  came  from  his 
pen. 

George  Ticknor  Curtis,  in  his  life  of 
Buchanan,  ssf^s:  "Buchanan  had  many 
resources,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  them 
was  his  pen.  Letter  writing  was  a  sort 
of  necessity  of  his  mind,  and  it  is  now 
well  that  he  indulged  it.  It  is  in  his  fa- 
miliar letters  during  the  last  seven  years 
of  his  life  that  his  character  comes  out 
most  vividly  and  attractively,  and  in  noth- 
ing does  it  appear  more  winning  or  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  it  does  in  the 
steadfast  evenness  of  temper  with  which 
he  bore  unmerited  and  unprovoked  cal- 
umny and  the  serenity  with  which  he 
looked  to  the  future  for  vindication." 

Like  all  the  Presidents,  he  was  a  be- 
liever in  Divine  Providence,  and  though 
he  was  not  outwardly  prominent  as  a 
church  member,  his  friends  knew  that  he 
he  was  a  true  Christian. 

He  was  a  great  reader  and  had  an  ex- 
cellent memory  for  what  he  read.  His 
reading  embraced  every  class  of  literature 
and  he  conversed  intelligently  on  all  great 
questions. 


In  his  early  life  he  had  loved  and  been 
engaged  to  a  beautiful  girl.  Miss  Anne 
C.  Coleman,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1819  the  slanderous  tongue  of 
an  enemy  caused  her  to  break  the  engage- 
ment. A  few  months  after  she  died  sud- 
denly and  Buchanan  was  heartbroken. 
In  a  letter  to  her  father,  he  wrote:  "My 
prospects  are  all  cut  off,  and  I  feel  that  my 
happmess  is  buried  with  her  in  her  g^ve. 
It  is  now  no  time  for  explanation,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  you  will  discover 
that  she,  as  well  as  I,  have  been  much 
abused.  God  forgive  the  authors  of 
it." 

The  few  letters  which  had  passed  be- 
tween them  must  have  been  literary  gems, 
for  nearly  half  a  century  later  Buchanan 
said  that  he  had  never  known  but  one  per- 
son who  could  write  a  perfect  letter,  and 
that  one  wrote  but  few.  All  his  friends 
knew  to  whom  he  had  reference.  Al- 
though he  lived  fifty  years  after  her  death, 
he  was  faithful  to  her  memory  and  never 
married.  After  his  death  a  small  and 
well-sealed  package  was  found  in  his 
strong  box,  inscribed:  '*The  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  Anne  Coleman.  Please 
bum  without  breaking  the  seal."  The 
executors  respected  his  wishes,  and  the 
package  was  destroyed. 

His  political  opponents  accused  him  of 
almost  every  crime  in  the  calendar,  but 
not  one  of  the  charges  could  be  proved. 
His  letters,  at  times,  contained  a  defense 
and  an  answer  to  the  charges,  but  there 
was  a  calm.  Christian  tone  about  thena 
that  the  world  could  not  understand. 

When  the  passion  and  prejudice  of 
those  later  ante-bellum  days  have  passed 
away  and  the  people  can  judge  James 
Buchanan  as  a  man  there  will  be  a  general 
admission  that  he  was  a  clear  thinker,  an 
able  statesman  and  a  literary  man  of  no 
mean  order. 


By  W*  L.  LOCKWOOa 


I. 


Ill-shapen  and  hungry  of  soul,  he 
came  into  the  world  amid  squalor  and 
vice.  From  far  away  posterity  came  to 
him  at  the  first  dawn  of  light  ambitions 
and  longings  far  beyond  his  wretched  en- 
virons. 

In  the  poverty  and  daily  grind  about 
him,  above  the  scoffing  of  his  little  fellows, 
he  nursed  his  longings  in  silence.  When 
he  wandered  from  the  foul  and  ill-smell- 
ing alleyway  into  the  sunlight  of  the  street 
beyond,  the  sight  of  people  in  fine  raiment 
roused  the  longing  into  soul-absorbing 
passion. 

He  grew  to  man^s  estate,  bent  and 
twisted  by  his  hideous  fate,  shunned  by 
those  less  buffeted.  Day  by  day,  year  by 
year  the  laughter  and  the  jeers  sank 
deeper.  The  crust  of  bread  that  alone 
kept  his  soul  and  body  company  was  cut 
in  twain  that  pennies  might  be  added  to 
the  store  he  was  accumulating.  Some 
day  the  jeering  would  be  turned  to  re- 
spectful salutations. 

One  day  he  was  not  there  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  alley  to  longer  scoff  at. 

II. 
In  the  mad  rush  over  mountain  and 
snow,  down  frozen  river  and  treacherous 
glacier — onward  to  the  land  of  gold  un- 
der the  Northern  Lights — he  led  the  way. 
Hunger  and  privation  from  the  cradle  to 
manhood  had  hardened  the  soul  and  left 
<he  body  but  a  mechanism — impotent  to 


suffer  or  to  feel.  Onward,  with  but  a 
crust  where  others  starved,  pressed  the 
mis-shapened  being  they  grew  to  look 
upon  with  superstitious  dread.  On  into 
the  frozen  North,  where  gold  lay  open  to 
the  hand  of  him  who  dared. 

Beyond  them  all — ^afraid  to  tarry  where 
others  stronger  than  he  might  seek  pos- 
session— he  burrowed  with  but  one  ab- 
sorbing passion,  one  end  and  aim. 

It  came  to  his  hungry  eyes  one  day — 
the  sullen,  yellow  gold.  Where  the 
mountains  parted  their  grim  company  in 
deference  to  the  water's  long  demand  his 
stumbling  feet  turned  up  the  precious 
thing  which  his  longing  eyes  had  sought 
— more  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  lay  in 
the  lap  of  Nature.  He  fell  upon  the 
ground  and  hugged  it  to  his  breast.  He 
kissed  it  with  parched  lips  that  had  never 
known  a  more  sacred  meeting.  He  bur- 
rowed in  the  earth  for  more.  It  came  to 
his  bidding  as  to  no  alchemist  of  old. 
Ounces — pounds — he  dared  not  reckon 
further.  He  dared  not  sleep,  lest  with  the 
closing  of  his  eyes  the  precious  sight 
might  pass  forever — ^lest  some  stronger 
hand  should  come  to  take  possession. 
There  was  his  world;  there  the  consum- 
mation of  his  soul's  ambition. 

Into  the  golden  vein  he  burrowed  on — 
deeply — persistently. 

III. 
The  Northland's  brief  summer  came 
and  lined  the  stream  with  fragrance  and 
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beauty.  Strange  birds  sang  to  the  lonely 
worker,  but  he  heard  them  not.  Deeper 
he  burrowed  into  the  golden  treasure- 
house.  Day  by  day  he  grew  more  hideous 
in  face  and  form.  But  the  store  of  shin- 
ing sand  he  hid  deep  in  the  cave  he  called 
his  home  had  grown  to  strange  propor- 
tions. He  had  reckoned  it  as  he  would 
have  the  value  of  the  shanties  in  that  far 
away  alley  of  his  youth.  He  counted  as 
he  burrowed — one — two— three — ^but  he 
could  purchase  them  all  and  venture  out 
into  the  sunlit  street,  with  its  shops  and 
carriages  and  gayly  dressed  people — he 
could  buy  them  all. 

That  was  forgotten,  for  the  store  of 
wealth  he  tapped  seemed  endless.  On 
and  on  he  burrowed. 

Over  the  mountain  came  a  sudden, 
chilling  blj^st  one  day.  He  raised  his 
head  an  instant  from  his  work  and  saw 
the  sky  overladen.  When  morning 
dawned  summer  had  vanished  and  the 
snow  had  come  again. 

The  crust  of  bread  grew  smaller,  but 
he  never  paused.  One  day  there  was  no 
crust.  But  there  was  gold — ^heaps  of  it. 
He  feasted  his  eyes  upon  it  and  his  hunger 
was  appeased.  What  could  it  not  buy  on 
that  sunlit  street  of  his  childhood? 

His  tools  grew  heavier  as  the  days 
went  on.  Even  his  bags  of  gold,  fat  and 
bulging,  were  beyond  his  Strength  to  lift. 
But  once  back  in  the  sunlit  street  there 
would  be  carriages  to  transport  it,  car- 


riages that  he  could  buy.  He  would  have 
a  dozen,  if  he  wanted.  The  first  warm 
house,  even  one  of  the  great  stone  man- 
sions, with  a  room  that  would  keep  the 
snow  and  the  cold  from  his  tired  body, 
he  would  buy.  There  was  the  gold, 
heaped  on  the  ground  beside  him.  His 
soul's  longing  was  satisfied  at  last. 

The  savory  odors  of  the  bake-shop 
down  the  alleyway  came  to  him  as  of  old. 
He  would  stop  there  first  and  buy  some 
of  the  rich  brown  pastry  in  the  windows. 
It  would  be  better  than  to  walk  so  far  to 
the  sunlit  street  beyond.  He  was  so  hun- 
gry and  so  tired.  Yes,  he  would  stop  first 
at  the  little  bake-shop  in  the  alley,  and 
then — 

IV. 

On  up  the  valley  pushed  the  bronzed 
and  bearded  seekers  after  the  treasure 
hidden  in  the  frozen  ground.  Dogs 
yelped  and  men  cursed ;  but  on  and  on  to 
where  the  mountains  parted  for  the  frozen 
stream  they  pressed. 

Stamping  and  shuffling  through  the 
snow,  they  came  upon  a  form,  gaunt,  mis- 
shapen, staring  with  sightless  eyes  down 
at  the  heaps  of  yellow  sand  on  which  it 
lay,  twisted  and  tortured  by  that  long 
tramp  back  to  the  little  bake-shop  in  the 
alley. 

They  gathered  up  the  gold  and  when 
their  stakes  were  set  they  called  it  Devil's 
Qaim. 
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Through  a  Mistake. 
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By  GENEVIEVE  LUCILE  FARNELL. 


**Old  Bob  White— Old  Bob  White!'' 

As  if  the  bird  actually  said  that! 
Every  one  knows  that  a  bird's  notes  are 
all  vowels. 

She  whistled  back  his  call  so  cleverly 
that  he  answered  her,  and  she  was  sure 
she  heard  him  stirring  in  the  thicket  be- 
yond. She  leaned  on  the  fence,  and  the 
shadows  of  wavering  autumn  leaves  trem- 
bled over  her  dark,  glowing  hair  and  face 
— a  sweet  face  that  a  man  would  like  to 
kiss,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  certain 
thoughtful  little  shadings  about  the  eyes. 
Ah,  well,  if  men  would  not  be  so  timid ! 

For  three  long  years  she  had  practised 
pleasing  him  in  every  detail — in  trying 
to  become  the  woman  of  his  ideals.  He 
was  exacting  in  his  ideas.  A  girl's  slight- 
est indiscretion  would  be  enough  to  con- 
demn her  in  his  estimation,  and  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  be  on  guard  against  youth 
and  impulse. 

For  three  years  he  had  taken  up  her 
time  night  after  night,  drawing  the  soul 
from  his  violin,  with  a  light  on  his  broad, 
bold  brow  that  would  transfigure  him, 
while  she  followed  with  an  accompani- 
ment, all  sweet  dependent,  feminine  deli- 
cacy. Or  they  would  sit  beside  the  win- 
dow, in  the  half  light  of  summer  evenings, 
and  in  the  winter  by  the  glow  of  a  grate 
fire,  sharing  each  other's  thoughts  in  a 
fine  divination,  that  made  her  impression- 
able young  soul  feel  it  would  be  content 
to  dwell  forever  in  this  atmosphere  of 
friendship.  Was  there  anything  grander 
than  to  understand  and  be  understood  ? 


He  had  told  her  that  were  he  to  love 
a  woman,  he  would  never  ask  her  the  mo- 
mentous question  in  so  many  words — that 
her  inner  being  would  be  so  finely  attuned 
to  his  that  she  would  understand  without 
this.  Then  his  white  hand — ^the  beauti- 
ful, sensitive  hand  of  a  sculptor — ^would 
drop  near  hers,  and  yet  never  touch  it. 
She  would  grow  restless,  for  she  was  full 
of  youth. 

"Old  Bob  White— Bob  White!" 

It  was  so  near  she  felt  she  might,  by 
thrusting  her  hand  through  the  brush,  al- 
most touch  the  bird.  Quail  were  usually 
so  shy,  too. 

Her  young  spirit  had  begun  to  chafe. 
Did  he  really  care?  He  had  never 
broached  the  subject  in  a  direct  or  person- 
al way.  If  he  meant  what  he  had  said,  he 
never  would.  What  right  had  she  to  take 
anything  for  granted?  And  how  many 
years  was  a  woman  to  sit  around  waiting 
for  her  soul  to  become  sufficiently  at- 
tuned to  a  man's  to  know  whether  he 
wished  to  make  her  his  wife? 

It  could  not  go  on  thus  always.  She 
had  grown  restless.  And  then,  one  day, 
a  young  man,  a  stranger  to  her,  a  friend 
of  Clement's,  had  paused  at  the  gate  with 
his  wheel,  wiping  the  dust  and  moisture 
from  his  face.  He  had  asked  her  for  a 
drink.  Something  in  his  magnetic  youth, 
as  he  took  the  cup,  had  aroused  an  un- 
usual vivacity  in  her.  Something  he  said 
brought  a  flash  to  her  cheeks  and  eyes. 
When  she  turned  to  look  for  Qement,  he 
was  gone. 
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She  did  not  see  him  for  two  long  weeks 
— ^two  weeks  of  violent  struggle  for  him 
between  resolution  and  love;  two  weeks 
of  weary  struggle  for  her  between  love 
and  pride.  Then  she  heard  from  young 
lips  about  her  he  was  to  join  the  priest- 
hood. They  watched  to  see  her  blanch. 
Pride  parried  the  blow,  and  she  laughed. 

Now  that  she  had  taken  a  radical  step, 
she  was  frightened.  "Was  it  wise  to  have 
gone  away  without  some  explanation, 
without  giving  him  time  or  opportunity 
for  denial  or  confirmation  ?'*  asked  Love. 
"Two  weeks,  forsooth  I"  answered  Pride. 

By  a  curious  chance,  she  met  here  the 
man  of  the  wheel  and  cup.  She  thought 
of  last  night.  How  utterly  Vivian  Field 
had  made  her  forget,  she  told  herself. 
What  a  whirlwind  of  coquetry  and  per- 
versity she  had  hurled  at  him!  Was  it 
the  reaction  after  those  years?  And  oh, 
she  could  see  his  eyes  yet,  how  they  shone  I 
Her  face  grew  scarlet.  She  dropped  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  avoid  the  searching  gaze  of 
her  inner  being.  Then  she  held  up  her 
hand  till  the  gems  in  the  ring — ^Vivian 
Field's  ring — ^took  up  the  simlight.  She 
had  always  fancied  the  fires  of  nature 
were  somehow  imprisoned  in  a  gem. 

"Have  I  done  well?**  she  sighed,  and 
blushed  again. 

She  heard  footsteps,  then  a  voice — ^Vi- 
vian's : 

"IVe  been  looking  for  you.  What  in 
the  world  are  you  up  to?  Made  friends 
only  with  the  birds  ?*  She  started,  think- 
ing he  must  be  speaking  to  her,  but  the 
next  words  corrected  this  impression. 

"Heard  it  was  a  girl,  but  thought  that 
not  like  you.  By  Jove,  I  was  afraid  it 
was  mine,  at  first.  What  are  you  blush- 
ing for?  Oh,  of  course  I'll  tell  you  which 
one — the  little  thing.  I  didn't  mean  to 
fall  in  love  with  her.  Oh,  don't  look  at 
me  that  way!    I  know  your  ideas  about 


these  things — about  being  too  hasty,  and 
all  that.  She's  only  been  here  a  week. 
But  last  night — well,  never  mind,  youll 
see.  I  put  the  circle  on  her  little  hand. 
Only  I'm  afraid  she's  an  awful  flirt,  and 
has  lent  it  to  some  other  girl  by  this  time." 

Vivian's  voice  died  away,  and  then  she 
seemed  to  hear  returning  footsteps.  But 
no,  that  was  only  the  birds  in  the  thicket 

Then  through  the  high,  rank  grass 
came  the  rush  and  flutter  of  a  woman's 
skirts.  It  was  Margery,  her  yellow  hair 
bared  to  the  sunlight,  her  cheeks  flushed, 
the  long  ends  of  her  tie  flying  as  she  ran. 

"Hello,  Lilithl"  she  said,  in  a  panting 
undertone.  '*I'm  oflf  now  for  my  plunge. 
You  thought  I  was  going  alone.  Well, 
that's  rich,  when  there  are  available  pieces 
of  masculinity  about.  Too  cold  ?  Oh,  no. 
But  why  weren't  you  up  early  this  morn- 
ing? Such  a  nice  young  man  came.  We 
took  to  each  other  at  once,  and  have  been 
romping  all  this  blessed  day.  We  were  to 
meet  to  go  down  to  the  beach  together  this 
afternoon,  but  I'm  going  to  slip  away 
and  give  him  a  search  for  me.  I'll  be  in 
the  surf.  Don't  look  so  shocked.  He's 
been  tricking  me,  and  won't  call  me  by 
anything  but  my  given  name.  Well,  why 
are  you  so  serious?  Come,  now,  how 
about  Vivian  ?"  and  with  a  light  laugh  she 
was  off. 

"Old  Bob  White— Bob  White— Bob 
White !"  Lilith  peered  between  the  leaves 
quickly,  it  was  so  near.  She  thought  she 
saw  its  brown  back  moving  amongst  the 
rich  autumn  foliage.  With  a  hasty  ex- 
clamation, she  reached  through  and 
caught  it. 

But  a  moment  later  her  face  grew  pale, 
and  she  tried  to  drop  it.  Something  had 
seized  her  fingers,  and  she  felt,  not  the 
soft,  squirming  body  of  a  quail,  but  the 
warm,  responsive  clasp  of  a  human  hand. 
Some  one  was  merrily  struggling  with 
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the  intervening  boughs,  and  a  moment 
later  a  pair  of  laughing  eyes  looked  down 
into  hers.  The  laugh  died,  and  a  pair  of 
lips  gasped:  "I — I  thought  you  were 
Margery!'^  Then  a  pained,  stem  look 
swept  over  that  broad,  bold  brow,  and 
Qement  Lynn  took  in  every  detail  of  her 
in  a  quick  glance.  Besides,  something 
had  cut  his  hand — ^that  slim,  white  hand 
of  the  sculptor — and  a  light,  red  line  of 
blood  marked  upon  his  palm  the  imprint 
of  the  ring  she  wore. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,^'  he  said,  the  color 
coming  and  going.  "I  did  not  know 
your  unexplainable  absence  was  due  to  a 
pleasure  trip." 

"Nor  did  I  know  that  yours  was  owing 
to  a  similar  reason,"  she  replied,  a  strained 
feeling  in  her  throat. 

"But  I  only  came  this  morning  I'* 

"Indeed?"  a  wrathful  light  dawning  in 
her  eyes.  *'Then  it  is  you  who  are  wear- 
ing cap  and  bells  for  Miss  Margery. 
Really,  it  is  a  pleasant  way  to  fill  up  the 
interval  before  entering  the  monastery." 

"I  had  given — ^but  really,  of  what  inter- 
est is  that  to  you  ?  I  have  congratulated 
Vivian.  Now,  let  me  also  congratulate 
you." 

"But  I — well,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
return  the  compliment  when  you  have 
found  a  more  interesting  game  than  'Bob 
White'  to  play  with  your  new  friend,  and 
when  you  have  more  completely  destroyed 
the  delusion  of  your  dignity " 

"Is  there  much  dignity,"  he  retorted, 
"in  the  flirtation  you  have  carried  on  with 
Field — in  drawing  a  man  into  an  engage- 
ment in  less  than  a  week  ?  Oh,  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  of  you !" 

"He  thought,  perhaps,  he  might  lose  all, 
in  delay,"  she  said,  striking  home,  a  de- 
fiant light  in  her  eyes. 


He  looked  down,  then,  reaching  for  his 
hat  among  the  prematurely  dead  leaves, 
turned  to  go.  He  took  a  few  steps  im- 
certainly. 

"I — I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  bath." 
He  turned  in  some  bewilderment  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  The  defiance  was 
gone  out  of  her  face,  and  her  lips — did 
they  tremble? 

She  held  out  the  ring. 

"Take  it  to  her — to  Margery.  It  does 
not  belong  to  me.  She  passed  it  under 
the  table  to  me  at  lunch,  saying  she  feared 
to  wear  it  in  the  water  this  afternoon.  I 
was,  of  course,  surprised  by  Margery's 
frivolity.  She  only  received  it  last  night. 
Such  things " 

'The  girl  means  no  harm,"  he  inter- 
rupted hastily,  and  would  have  said  more, 
but  she  turned  on  him  hotly. 

"There,"  she  cried,  "I  know  that  as 
well  as  you  do.  But  how  is  it  so  easy  to 
condone  in  one  woman  much  less  than 
which,  in  another,  would  take  on  the  pro- 
portions almost  of  a  crime  I" 

It  seemed  an  eternity  they  stood  in  si- 
lence, neither  daring  to  look  at  the  other. 
Finally  he  took  the  ring,  and  his  fingers 
wandered  on  to  her  hand. 

"This  day  has  shown  me  new  faucets 
in  my  nature,  and — ^and  through  them  I 
have  grown  to  know  you  better.  What  a 
weary  three  years  those  were  for  you. 

And  in  a  moment — ^well Come,  I 

think  it  too  cold  for  the  plunge.  Let  us 
have  a  race  through  the  red  of  the  sunset. 
I  think  you  could  beat  me."  And  his  eye 
twinkled. 

"And  the  priesthood  ?" 

"I  shall  not  join  it,  but  it  shall  join  me 
— to  you,  if  you  will." 

"And  if  my  soul  is  sufiiciently  at- 
tuned?" 


/I  Martial  Legacy. 


By  CHARLES  J-  BAYNE. 


The  purple  morning  glories  had  al- 
ready begun  to  close  as  the  April  sun  sift- 
ed through  upon  the  broad  veranda,  and 
only  the  hardier  hollyhocks  and  zenias 
which  brightened  the  old-fashioned  gar- 
den seemed  to  welcome  the  warmth  of  the 
noonday.  Along  the  dusty  street,  which 
turned  sharply  here  and  seemed  to  retreat 
impatiently  over  the  red  Georgia  hills  to 
the  cool  woods  and  meadows  beyond,  the 
shimmering  "lazy  Lawrence"  had  begun 
to  rise  and  the  cicadas,  with  their  raucous 
chirr,  answered  one  another  from  the  tree- 
tops. 

It  was  one  of  the  days  when  to  sit  un- 
der the  luxuriant  vine  leaves  was  indeed 
the  typical  privilege  of  home. 

"Mother!" 

The  sad-eyed  little  woman  started  from 
her  reverie.  She  had  lost  herself  for  the 
moment  in  the  memory  of  other  days,  and 
particularly  of  another  day,  like  this  one, 
crucial  and  sad.  Even  the  voice  which 
summoned  her  from  her  dreams — how 
like  that  other  voice  which  had  haunted 
her  so  many  weary  years,  soothingly, 
mockingly  or  defiantly,  as  the  emotions  of 
her  own  heart  echoed  the  tone ! 

The  least  discerning  citizen  of  the 
sleepy  little  village  might  have  read  the 
drama  of  her  whole  heart.  There  was 
but  one  ^'ocean  to  the  river  of  her 
thoughts." 

Something  like  a  dozen  years  before  the 
Home  Guards  were  the  pride  and  envy  of 
the   State  militia.     Their  acknowledged 


supremacy  barred  them  from  target  con- 
tests. They  went  through  the  manual 
with  automatic  precision.  Their  indi- 
vidual courage  was  proverbial.  They 
were  a  miniature  Tenth  Legion. 

With  becoming  grace  the  broad-shoul- 
dered captain  accepted  the  credit  for  the 
excellence  they  had  obtained.  The  truth 
was  that  he  deserved  it. 

But  public  estimate  of  the  captain's 
courage  suffered  a  severe  shock.  There 
had  been  a  crime,  one  of  those  which  the 
'squire,  between  quids,  traced  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  had  been 
followed  by  swift  retribution.  A  dark 
form  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  starlight. 

The  negroes  had  risen  in  arms  and 
there  was  a  reign  of  terror.  They  seemed 
to  spring  from  every  hedge  and  issue 
from  every  cabin,  armed  with  a  mixed 
but  murderous  array  of  weapons.  There 
was  a  fiendish  light  in  their  eyes.  They 
only  lacked  a  leader  to  make  their  ven- 
geance quick  and  terrible. 

The  sheriff's  posse  proved  unable  to 
cope  with  them,  and  the  Home  Guards 
had  been  called  out. 

The  terrorized  town  took  a  long  breath. 
No  one  doubted  that  the  brave  militiamen 
would  stand  like  a  Pyrrhic  phalanx — ^bet- 
ter still,  like  Georgians.  Had  not  their 
fathers  fought  at  Manassas — perhaps 
fallen  at  Gettysburg?  Tranquillity  would 
soon  return. 

But  the  minutes  dragged  by  and  the 
impatient  citizens   in  the  public   square 
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slowly  realized  that  something  had  hap- 
pened. 

And  something  had  happened. 

In  the  vine-covered  cottage  at  the  end 
of  the  street  there  had  been  a  struggle. 
It  was  infinitely  more  agonizing  than  any 
which  could  occur  with  the  dusky  des- 
peradoes. The  field  of  combat  was  a 
woman's  heart.  Her  passionate  devotion 
magnified  the  danger  to  which  her  hus- 
band must  expose  himself.  She  saw  him 
surrounded  by  a  revengeful  rabble,  as- 
sailed, overpowered,  bleeding  at  a  hun- 
dred wounds.     Then  all  was  dark. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  clung  to  him 
with  desperate  energy. 

**Honor,''  "duty,"  '^citizen  pride''— 
what  meaningless  terms  they  seemed, 
while  to  her  he  was  neither  soldier  nor 
citizen,  but  the  man  she  loved. 

Flesh  and  blood — ^which  is  to  say  de- 
votion— could  not  withstand  the  appeal. 
It  is  the  whim  of  love  to  make  and  un- 
make cowards. 

Affection  had  won  a  fatal  triumph. 
There  could  be  no  other  sequel  than  resig- 
nation and  disgrace. 

It  was  usury  of  disgrace,  for  the  peo- 
ple were  pitiless  in  their  scorn,  and  to  one 
who  felt  a  stain  as  a  wound  dishonor  was 
worse  than  death. 

To  relate  what  followed  would  be  but  a 
detail  of  sadness.  Facilis  descensus 
Averni,  Alternately  shunned  and  perse- 
cuted, balked  in  ambition  and  barred  from 
commercial  progress,  he  became  an  altered 
man.  The  light  died  out  of  his  eyes  and 
his  step  lacked  the  old-time  vigor.     Then 

Unmerciful  disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster," 

until  at  last,  devoured  by  the  remorseless 
canker  at  his  heart,  and  yet  silently  faith- 
ful to  the  wife  of  his  youth,  he  passed 
away,  leaving  her,  doubly  widowed,  to 
weep. 


Her  mind  had  been  dwelling  on  the 
melancholy  events  of  the  past  this  morn- 
ing and  there  was  something  lingeringly 
sweet  and  familiar  in  the  voice  which 
aroused  her. 

There  was  a  wistful  earnestness  in  the 
face  of  the  boy  as  he  looked  inquiringly 
into  her  own. 

"Mother,''  said  he,  "may  I  go?" 

There  was  a  painful  pause  and  a  stifled 
sob. 

"The  stigma  of  cowardice  has  alreadv 
rested  too  long  and  too  unjustly  on  our 
name,"  he  continued.  *^I  know  that  youth 
is  impulsive  and  that  I  am  still  young, 
little  mother.  But  it  is  from  mature  con- 
sideration, from  a  soberness  beyond  my 
years,  that  I  speak.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to 
American  manhood  and  to  the  glorious 
traditions  of  Georgia ;  but,  higher  still,  it 
is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  fathers,  since  he  was  brave 
enough,  through  his  love  for  you  and  me, 
mother,  to  be  thought  a  coward.  At  night 
I  seem  to  hear  his  voice  whispering  in  my 
heart,  and  my  pulses,  warm  with  the 
warmth  of  his  courage,  beat  faster  and 
faster  until  I  can  remain  inactive  no  lon- 
ger. Let  the  world  see  in  me  how  brave 
and  noble  was  his  spirit.  Let  me  show  to 
those  who  esteemed  him  for  what  they 
thought  he  was  that  they  were  not  mis- 
taken, and  that,  although  *love  is  strong 
as  death,'  the  dauntless  soul  which  dares 
to  love  and  suffer  in  silence  can  never 
die." 

His  features  glowed  with  enthusiasm. 
He  wound  his  arms  about  her  and  gazed 
into  her  face  with  a  mute  appeal  more  elo- 
quent than  his  pleading. 

The  woman  bowed  her  head  and  a  con- 
vulsive tremor  shook  her  whole  frame. 
It  seemed  that  she  would  succumb  to  the 
contending  emotions.  What  if  he  never 
returned — the  one  remaining  comfort  of 
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her  desolate  life,  the  pride  and  hope  of 
her  tender  mother's  heart  ?  And  yet  that 
remorseful  memory — the  thought  that  her 
love  and  solicitude  in  such  an  hour  as  this 
had  blasted  all  that  she  sought  to  save! 
It  was  a  paroxysm  of  cruel  passions. 

At  last  she  looked  up  with  an  outward 
calm.  The  tears  still  trembled  in  her 
deep,  yearning  eyes,  but  something  akin 
to  a  smile  hovered  about  her  lips  for  a 
moment. 

She  kissed  him  fervently — ^then  again 
— ^and  he  was  gone. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  hills  that 
encircle  Santiago,  but  the  sky  was  still 
crimson  with  the  tropical  after-glow,  as 
if  the  fearful  slaughter  of  that  historic 
charge  had  drenched  the  very  heavens. 

The  long  grass  on  San  Juan  Hill,  al- 
ready damp  with  dew,  was  cautiously 
parted,  and  the  pale  young  volunteer 
slowly  opened  his  eyes.  Another  pair, 
dark  and  lustrous,  met  his  own  with  a 
gaze  which  quickened  his  veins  like  the 
shout  of  battle  or  the  strengthening  cor- 
dial of  which  he  stood  in  desperate  need. 

But  the  languor  of  her  eyes  was  not  the 
measure  of  her  strength.  She  had  not 
shared  the  hardships  of  Garcia's  men  in 
vain.  The  little  Anita  who  had  wan- 
dered so  timidly  about  the  Parque  Cen- 
trale  on  concert  nights  had  added  to  the 
beauty  the  daring  of  Camilla.  Her  na- 
tive grace  and  modesty  she  still  preserved. 
The  cause  of  Cuba  only  asked  her 
strength  and  courage. 

She  took  the  pallid  stranger  in  her  arms 
and  hastened  to  a  place  of  safety,  for  the 
rising  vapors  were  scarcely  less  danger- 
ous than  the  scourge  of  shot  and  shell  to 
be  resumed  on  the  morrow. 

The  bronzed  veterans  smiled  as  they 
watched  her  ministrations  during  the 
weeks   which   followed.     Her    solicitude 


betrayed  something  more  than  mere  hu- 
man interest  and  her  vigils  were  verj- 
long.  But  the  little  mascot  must  have 
her  way,  and  she  had  it. 

Her  own  vivacious  features  reflected 
his  returning  health.  Her  cheeks  flushed 
with  his  heart-beats. 

As  for  him,  he  had  watched  every 
merging  tint  of  her  soft,  brown  face,  every 
varying  light  which  played  across  her 
countenance,  until  he  could  bring  them  in 
review  like  the  melting  chords  of  a  sym- 
phony. 

So  the  days  passed  and  his  eyes  grew 
bright  and  he  came  back  to  life  and  health. 

It  was  not  an  ungrateful  republic  which 
heard  of  the  heroic  courage  with  which 
the  dashing  volunteer  mounted  San  Juan 
Hill  on  that  day  of  decimation. 

The  captaincy  which  came  as  his  re- 
ward was  an  envied  honor,  for  few,  even 
of  those  who  won  higher  rank,  had  so 
coolly  given  death  the  dare. 

But  his  deepest  pleasure  was  in  think- 
ing of  the  pride  with  which  his  name 
would  be  repeated  in  a  sleepy  little  town 
among  the  Georgian  hills. 

"Perhaps  they  will  understand  now,'' 
he  would  say. 

Peace  returned.  Commerce  quickened 
from  the  fertilizing  blood  of  war,  and  the 
South,  like  an  exiled  queen,  came  into  her 
own.  Even  the  sleepiest  towns  caught 
the  infection  of  thrift. 

The  little  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  street 
was  larger  by  a  wing,  but  the  morning 
glories  still  clambered  lovingly  about  the 
broad  veranda.  The  hollyhocks  and  the 
zenias  stood  like  sentinels  guarding  the 
sacred  associations  of  the  place.  There 
had  been  no  attempt  to  convert  the  old 
home  into  anything  pretentious,  merely 
because  the  master  had  prospered. 

But  on  the  walls  inside  hung  tokens 
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which  belong  only  to  the  brave.  As  vo- 
tive tributes  they  surrounded  the  only 
family  portrait  which  the  quiet  little  par- 
lor could  boast.  But  when  the  sad-eyed 
little  woman  looked  up  at  it  now  the  rising 
tears  expressed  mingled  emotions. 

"If  he  could  only  know !"  she  sighed. 

The  gate  clicked.  The  Home  Guards 
had  finished  their  drill,  and  Anita's  dark 
eyes  peered  in  loving  welcome  through 
the  morning  glories  as  the  soldierly  figure 
came  up  the  walk. 

He  put  his  arms  around  her  and  she 
■estled  close  to  his  breast.  She  looked 
lovingly  into  his  eyes. 


"How  handsome  you  are,  querido,  and 
how  happy  I  am  to  be  here  I"  And  then* 
with  arch  sweetness,  a  few  light  notes : 


(( < 


Quien  como  tu  en  el  mundo 
Puede  ostentar  la  magica  riqueza 
Con  que,  en  amor  profundc 


"Tell  me,  corason/^^  breaking  oif  sud- 
denly, "are  all  Georgians  gentle  and 
brave?" 

A  far  away  look  came  into  his  eyes. 
He  folded  her  to  his  heart  convulsively 
and  bowed  his  head. 

"Yes,  little  one ;  gentle — ^and  brave." 


AMERICAN  Wrr  AND  HUMOR 


Senator  Scott,  talking  to  a  Pennsylva- 
nia Stmday-school,  recently,  asked  the 
scholars  why  Simon  was  kept  in  prison? 
One  of  the  teachers  quietly  prompted  a 
boy  to  say  that  it  was  for  a  hostage,  and 
the  youth,  not  quite  catching  the  word, 
piped  out :  "He  was  detained  for  postage." 


A  young  lady  who  went  to  the  city  to 
see  what  was  advertised  as  a  Spectacular 
Drama,  came  home  greatly  disappointed. 
She  says  not  one  of  the  actors  wore  spec- 
tacles. 

At  a  town  meeting  a  large  taxpayer 
rose  up  to  protest  against  building  a  new 
schoolhouse  in  a  certain  part  of  the  town. 
"What's  the  good  of  it?  They  are  an 
ignorant  set  down  there,  an)rway." 


A  young  man  in  Olathe,  Kansas,  who  is 
particular  about  his  washing,  the  other 
day  wrote  a  note  to  his  washerwoman  and 
one  to  his  girl,  and,  by  a  strange  fatality, 
put  the  wrong  address  on  each  envelope 
and  sent  them  off.  The  washerwoman 
was  well  pleased  at  an  invitation  to  take  a 
ride  the  next  day,  but  when  the  young 
lady  read :  "If  you  muss  my  shirt  bosom, 
and  rub  the  buttons  off  my  collar  any 
more,  as  you  did  the  last  time,  I  will  go 
somewhere  else,"  she  cried  all  the  even- 
ing and  declares  that  she  will  never  speak 
to  him  again. 


A  printer  recently  made  "Be  ye  there- 
fore steadfast,"  the  text  of  a  minister's 
sermon,  "Be  ye  there  for  breakfast." 


By  ROBERT  WATERS 


Sydney  Smith  was  not  only  a  wit  of 
the  first  rank,  but  (what  is  not  always  the 
case  among  wits)  a  gentleman  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  considerate  character. 
"Diseur  de  bons  mots,  mauvais  caractere/' 
says  Pascal.  But  Smith  was  by  no  means  a 
diseur  de  bons  mots  of  this  kind.  Vicious 
and  bitter  things  he  never  uttered,  prob- 
ably never  thought;  or,  if  he  did,  never 
gave  utterance  to  them.  He  was  not  only 
a  sayer  of  good  things,  but  a  doer  of  them. 
Although  a  wit,  he  never  did  or  said  any- 
thing unbefitting  his  clerical  profession, 
and,  although  a  lover  of  good  company,  he 
never  neglected  his  family  or  his  friends. 
Probablv  no  man  of  his  time  ever  loved 
wife  and  children,  country  and  kind,  bet- 
ter than  he ;  no  man  had  more  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  or  less  of  the  venom 
of  uncharitableness ;  no  man  was  more 
tolerant  of  the  faults  and  the  foibles  of 
others,  or  more  generously  appreciative 
of  their  good  qualities.  Whenever  or  by 
whomsoever  he  is  mentioned,  it  is  always 
in  some  kindly,  pleasant  connection,  for  he 
was  ever  cheering  people  up  by  some 
kindly  word,  or  making  them  laugh  by 
some  droll,  humorous  remark;  ever  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  the  poor,  or  aiding 
by  tongue  and  pen  some  unpopular  but 
just  cause. 

Unlike  most  wits,  he  had  no  pleasure 
in  showing  off  his  talents  at  the  expense 
of  other  people,  nor  would  he  have  low- 
ered his  character  as  a  gentleman  for  the 


best  witticism  ever  uttered.  "No  stain  of 
impurity  ever  sullied  his  blade,''  said  one 
of  his  friends,  while  another — Lord  Dud- 
ley— when  departing  for  some  distant 
place,  said  to  him:  ''I  know  you  have 
been  laughing  at  me,  Sydney,  for  the  last 
seven  years ;  but  in  all  that  time  you  never 
said  a  single  thing  that  I  wished  unsaid." 
Could  any  praise  be  better?  What  other 
wit  ever  had  such  a  noble  thing  said  to 
him? 

After  remarking  that  the  most  famous 
wits  were  priests — whose  names,  curious- 
ly enough,  all  begin,  like  Sydney  Smith's, 
with  S — and  analyzing  the  character  of 
Swift,  Scarron  and  Sterne,  Mr.  Whipple 
remarks :  **To  these  may  be  added  Syd- 
ney Smith,  though  we  think  his  nature 
altogether  of  a  finer  quality  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  for  he  was  placed  in 
circumstances  better  adapted  to  its  de- 
velopment, and  gave  vent  to  his  talent 
without  outraging  decency  and  morals." 

Had  Sydney  Smith,  like  these  wits, 
fired  off  every  witty  thing  that  came  into 
his  head,  and  let  fly  at  all  game,  he  might 
have  greatly  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
wit,  but  he  would  have  lost  heavily  in  his 
character  as  a  gentleman.  What  a  dif- 
ferent feeling,  in  such  a  case,  most  people 
would  entertain  toward  him!  Who  to- 
day has  any  affection  for  Swift,  Scarron, 
or  Sterne  ?  Which  of  them  had  anything 
amiable  or  lovable  about  them?  Their 
lives,  like  their  works,  are  full  of  impur- 


*From  "Flashes  of  Wit  and  Humor."    By 
Werner  Co. 
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ity  and  wretchedness;  while  the  life  of 
Sydney  Smith,  like  his  writings,  is  abso- 
lutely pure  and  beneficent. 

On  one  occasion,  while  preaching  a 
charity  sermon,  he  frequently  repeated  the 
assertion  that,  of  all  nations.  Englishmen 
were  most  distinguished  for  generosity 
and  for  the  love  of  their  species.  On  find- 
ing that  the  collection  was  not  equal  to  his 
expectations,  he  said  that  he  had  evident- 
ly made  a  mistake,  for  his  expression 
should  have  been,  that  they  were  "dis- 
tinguished for  the  love  of  their  specie  T 
Could  anything  have  been  more  harmless 
and  yet  witty  ?  When  the  people  of  Exe- 
ter expressed  surprise  at  the  diminutive 
statue  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Smith  ex- 
claimed :  "Oh,  he  used  to  be  much  big- 
ger, but  the  labors  of  the  Reform  Bill  have 
dwarfed  him  V^ 

Tom  Moore  tells  us,  in  his  diary,  that 
he  met  Sydney  Smith  and  Luttrell  at  a 
dinner-party  one  day  at  Lord  John  Rus:- 
seirs,  where  they  had  much  fun  and  mer- 
ry-making, and  afterward  walked  home 
together.  **When  we  had  got  to  Cheap- 
side,*'  says  Moore,  "having  laughed  all 
the  way,  we  were  all  three  seized  with 
such  convulsions  of  laughter  at  something 
(I  forget  what)  which  Sydney  Smith  had 
said  that  we  were  obliged  to  separate  and 
each  reel  his  own  way  with  the  fit.  I 
thought  if  any  one  who  knew  us  had  been 
looking,  how  much  it  would  have  amused 
him !" 

What  a  blessing  to  a  melancholic,  splen- 
etic nation  like  the  English  such  a  man 
was  I  How  much  good  feeling  and  mer- 
riment he  must  have  produced  in  his  time ! 
Surely,  no  man  will  deny  that  he  who  cre- 
ates good  feeling  and  good  humor  among 
his  fellow-beings  is  a  benefactor  of  his 
race.  Take,  for  instance,  his  very  serious 
and  ever  logical  Scotch  friends — Homer, 
Jeflfrey,  Murray  and  Mackintosh.     How 


much  light,  life  and  cheerfulness  he  threw 
into  their  over-earnest  lives !  These  were 
the  men  with  whom  he  founded  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review*' ;  these  were  they  whom  he 
taught  to  "cultivate  literature  on  a  little 
oatmeal,**  and  to  be  wise  and  witty  with- 
out being  vicious. 

He  could  raise  an  inoffensive  laugh, 
even  at  the  men  of  his  own  cloth,  or  even 
at  his  own  expense.  When  Blanco  White 
complained  to  him  of  long  nights  of  sleep- 
lessness. Smith  said :  "I  can  furnish  you 
with  an  infallible  soporific :  I  have  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  sermons,  which,  if 
you  take  them  to  bed  with  you,  will  put 
you  fast  asleep  before  you  have  read  three 
pages.*'  "You  know,**  said  he  on  another 
occasion,  "there  are  three  sexes — ^men, 
women  and  clergymen !"  When  told  that 
it  was  desirable  to  have  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard (a  street  in  London)  paved  with 
wooden  blocks,  he  said  that  could  be  easily 
done  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter  put  their 
heads  together.  Just  think  for  an  instant 
how  clever  the  double  meaning  thrown 
into  that  sentence — ^so  clever  that,  I  think, 
even  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  if  they  had 
heard  it,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  laugh 
at  it. 

Even  his  sharp  saying  of  Lord  Brough- 
am :  "There  goes  Brougham*s  carriage ; 
it  has  a  ^  on  the  outside,  but  a  wasp  in  the 
inside,"  had  nothing  bitter  in  it.  He  said 
of  Homer  that  he  had  the  Ten  Command- 
ments written  in  his  face,  and  looked  so 
\4rtuous  that  he  might  commit  any  crime 
with  impunity !  At  one  of  Rogers*  break- 
fast parties,  where  Macaulay,  as  usual, 
did  most  of  the  talking,  Smith  said :  *'I 
wish  I  could  write  poetry  like  you,  Rog- 
ers. I  would  write  an  Inferno,  and  I 
would  put  Macaulay  among  a  lot  of  dis- 
putants— ^and  gag  him!'*  His  saying  of 
Macaulay  that  after  his  return  from  India 
he  had  "brilliant  flashes  of  silence,**  was 
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not  less  harmless  than  his  saying  of  Sheri- 
dan that  the  charm  of  his  oratory  lay  "in 
the  multifariousness  of  his  style  I*' 

I  think  it  was  at  one  of  Rogers'  break- 
fast parties  that,  happening  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  he  saw  Macaulay  coming; 
whereupon  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with 
great  animation,  "Now,  gentlemen,  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it  at  once;  for 
here  comes  Macaulay,  who  will  not  give 
you  a  chance  when  he  gets  a-going  I" 

When  his  friend  Jeffrey  was  having  a 
cast  of  his  face  taken,  Smith,  seeing  the 
face  of  his  friend  completely  covered  with 
plaster,  leaped  up,  exclaimkig  heroically: 


"There's  immortality  for  you  I  But  God 
keep  me  from  such  a  mode  of  obtaining 
itr 

When  some  one  mentioned  a  young 
man  who  was  about  to  marry  an  Irish 
widow  of  very  large  proportions.  Smith 
exclaimed :  "Going  to  marry  her  I  Ira- 
possible  t  You  mean  a  part  of  her  1  He 
could  not  marry  all  of  her  himself — 
'twould  be  bigamy  or  trigamyt  I  was 
once  rash  enough  to  walk  around  her  be- 
fore breakfast,  but  only  got  halfway  and 
gave  it  up  exhausted/'  We  may  imagine 
how  those  who  knew  him  laughed  at  such 
witty  strokes. 


FAR  SWEETER. 

Strange!  that  one  lightly  whispered  tone 

Is  far,  far  sweeter  unto  me, 

Or  breathe  along  the  sea ; 

But,  lady,  when  thy  voice  I  greet, 

Not  heavenly  music  seems  so  sweet 

I  look  upon  the  fair  blue  skies. 

And  naught  but  empty  air  I  see ; 

But  when  I  turn  me  to  thine  eyes, 
It  seemeth  unto  me 

Ten  thousand  angels  spread  their  wings 

Within  those  little  azure  rings. 

The  lily  hath  the  softest  leaf 

That  ever  western  breeze  hath  fanned, 
But  thou  shalt  have  the  tender  flower, 

So  I  may  take  thy  hand ; 
That  little  hand  to  me  doth  yield 
More  joy  than  all  the  broidered  field. 


O,  lady  I  there  be  many  things 

That  seem  right  fair,  below,  above; 

But  sure  not  one  among  them  all 
Is  half  so  sweet  as  love. 

Let  us  not  pay  our  vows  alone. 

But  join  two  altars  both  in  one. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holmet. 


Authors  and  Their  Earnings. 

By  FRANCES  SMITR 


An  offer  of  half  a  million  dollars  has 
been  made  by  a  London  publisher  to  Lord 
Roberts  for  a  history  of  the  Transvaal 
War,  an  offer  which  will  probably  be  de- 
clined, as  the  sword  rather  than  the  pen 
is  Lord  Roberts'  weapon. 

The  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  a 
publisher  was  that  of  an  American  firm  to 
Gladstone.  It  was  a  proposal  for  a  short 
series  of  articles,  twenty-five  of  2,500 
words  each,  for  which  $25,000  was  of- 
fered. 

Jay  Gould  was  offered  $50,000  and  a 
royalty  of  40  per  cent,  for  a  volume  of 
reminiscences  written  by  himself,  with  a 
stenographer's  help,  in  the  bargain;  an 
offer  which  he  did  not  accept.  His  one 
book,  "History  of  Delaware  County,  New 
York,"  never  had  a  large  sale,  but  at  auc- 
tion, a  few  years  ago,  a  copy  brought  $40. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  large  sums, 
which,  however,  existed  only  on  paper,  is 
the  check  for  48  cents  made  by  a  London 
publisher  payable  to  Julian  Hawthorne, 
and  representing  the  author's  sum  total 
profits  for  one  year  on  a  short  volume  of 
stories.  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  received  a 
fair  price  down  for  the  book,  with  the 
agreement  for  one-fourth  after  deducting 
expenses  of  publishing.  For  the  year 
1889  '^^s  profit  was  the  magnificent  sum 
of  48  cents. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gunther's  friends 
told  him  he  might  make  $1,000  from  his 
"Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."  He  realized 
$30,000,  and  as  much  for  **Mr.  Potter  of 
Texas"  within  a  few  months  after  publi- 
cation, with  a  handsome  fortune  later  for 
the  dramatization  and  further  sales.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  be  his  own  publisher. 


Rudyard  Kipling,  of  course,  gets  what- 
ever he  chooses  to  ask  for  his  stories. 
Short  stories  are  probably  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  per  word.  Ten  years  ago 
or  more,  English  publishers  begged  for 
his  stories,  and  paid  about  $50  per  thou- 
sand words.  He  was  then  making  $20,- 
000  a  year.  Rider  Haggard's  income  for 
the  two  years  following  the  publication  of 
"King  Solomon's  Mines''  was  phenomen- 
al. Sir  Walter  Besant  has  about  $12,000 
yearly  from  his  writings ;  Thomas  Hardy, 
$8,000  (he  works  only  when  in  the  mood, 
as  he  has  an  independent  fortune).  For 
each  of  his  yachting  stories  William 
Black  was  paid  about  $15,000. 

As  author  and  publisher,  Mark  Twain 
has  made  as  much  as  $80,000  a  year.  Be- 
fore his  failure  he  was  worth  about  $2,- 
000,000. 

There  are  others  who  have  earned  mil- 
lions by  their  pens;  Victor  Hugo,  who 
left  about  $1,000,000,  and  the  sale  of  his 
works  for  some  time  gave  an  additional 
income  of  $10,000  to  his  heirs,  and  Alex- 
ander Dumas,  the  elder,  who  could  have 
died  a  multi-millionaire  had  he  not  been 
so  extravagant.  He  received  enormous 
sums  for  his  novels  and  dramas.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  earned  over  $1,500,000  by 
his  pen.  For  his  first  novel,  "Waverley,'' 
he  received  only  $3,500,  but  "Woodstock'' 
brought  him  $40,000.  The  largest  sum  he 
was  paid  for  a  single  work  was  $90,000, 
for  his  "Life  of  Napoleon."  "The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,"  written  in  six  weeks, 
brought  him  $12,500,  or  nearly  $350  per 
working  day.  For  many  years  his  pen 
earned  for  him  about  $65,000  per  annum. 

Anthony  TroUope  left  $375,000  which 
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he  had  earned  by  writing.  Browning, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  made 
$10,000  a  year  by  his  poems,  and  a  pub- 
lishing firm  paid  Tennyson  $50,000  year- 
ly, for  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

What  would  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
have  thought  of  these  generous  incomes? 
For  "Hamlet,"  which  is  said  to  have  made 
more  money  than  any  play  ever  written, 
the  author  received  the  paltry  sum  of  $25. 
Milton  disposed  of  "Paradise  Lost"  for 
$25  in  hand,  with  the  promise  of  $75  for  a 
second  and  third  edition.  It  was  five 
years  before  he  got  his  $75. 

For  ''Rasselas"  Johnson  received  $500 ; 
this  sum  was  also  paid  Goldsmith  for 
"The  Deserted  Village.''  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb  got  only  $315  for  their  "Tales 
from  Shakespeare." 

Gray,  having  an  income,  and  thinking 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  to 
earn  money  with  the  pen,  gave  the 
"Elegy"  to  his  publisher,  who  cleared 
$S,ooo  by  its  sale.  Moore  from  "Lalla 
Rookh"  made  $15,000. 

Hannah  More  was  the  first  English 
poetess  who  earned  a  fortune  by  her  pen, 
$150,000  being  the  sum  total  of  her  liter- 
ary gains. 

For  "Daniel  Deronda"  alone  George 
Eliot  received  $200,000,  while  she  was 
paid  almost  as  much  for  "Middlemarch,'* 
and  had  already  received  a  very  comfort- 
able fortune  for  her  other  novels. 

George  Sand  earned  1,000,000  francs, 
or  $200,000,  by  her  novels. 

Jane  Austen  sold  her  book"Northranger 
Abbey"  for  $50  outright  to  her  Bath  pub- 
lisher, who  allowed  the  story  to  lie  in  his 
desk  for  fifteen  years,  when  he  consented 
to  return  it  to  its  author  for  its  original 
figure.  She  had  become  famous  in  the 
meantime,  but  her  fame  had  evidently  not 
reached  the  Bath  publisher. 

Louise  Alcott  was  one  of  the  first  of 


American  women  to  earn  a  large  sum  by 
her  pen,  $100,000  being  the  reward  of  her 
Little  Women  series. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  Townsend  is 
said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  women  writ- 
ers in  her  literary  earnings.  Her  weekly 
revenues  from  the  play  of  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy"  averaged  at  one  time  $1,000 
weekly  in  England,  while  at  the  same  time 
from  the  New  York  rights  she  was  get- 
ting about  $500  a  week.  For  a  serial 
story  $15,000  was  paid  her  by  a  syndi- 
cate before  the  story  was  commenced,  and 
a  retainer  of  $5,000  from  a  magazine  for 
another  serial,  $10,000  being  added  to  this 
when  the  story  was  delivered — $30,000 
for  unwritten  stories  and  over  $50,000  for 
her  plays  is  a  satisfactory  return  for  one 
year's  work.  She  has  frequently  received 
offers  of  $1,000  a  week  from  lecture  bu- 
reaus to  read  extracts  from  her  works. 
For  editing  a  children's  department  of  a 
newspaper  syndicate,  she  was  paid  $7,500 
a  year. 

Over  $35,000  in  advance  was  paid 
Marie  Corelli  for  "The  Master  Christian." 
The  publishers  would  have  to  sell  over 
50,000  copies  before  they  could  realize  a 
penny  on  this  transaction. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  received  $40,000 
for  "Robert  Elsmere,"  her  first  book  of 
note.  "David  Grieve,"  "Marcella"  and 
'*Sir  George  Tressady"  brought  her  about 
$75,000  each. 

The  first  use  the  author  of  "The  Quick 
or  the  Dead  ?"  made  of  the  money  she  re- 
ceived from  her  publishers  was  '*to  get 
something  to  wear."  In  other  words,  she 
promptly  expended  the  sum,  or  a  good 
share  of  it,  $6,000,  on  Worth  gowns,  crepe 
de  chine  dresses,  opera  wraps,  India  silk, 
underwear,  silk  stockings,  pretty  books, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  inexpensive  jewelry, 
which  she  "had  longed  for  all  her  girl- 
hood.'' 


TflEHC^UrE. 

By  GRACE  LATHROP  COLUN. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

We  were  in  The  Whittier  Country. 
We  had  paced  the  level  floor  of  Hampton 
Beach,  where  Whittier  and  his  friends, 
Bayard  Taylor  and  James  T.  Fields  had 
pitched  their  Tent: 

"And  fair  are  the  sunny  isles  in  view 

East  of  the  grisly  Head  of  the  Boar, 
And  Agamenticus  lifts  its  Uue 

Disk  of  a  cloud  the  woodlands  o'er ; 
And  southerly,  when  the  tide  Is  down, 
'Twixt  white  sea  waves  and  sandhills  brown, 
The  beach-birds   dance  and    the    gray  gulls 

Over  a  floor  of  burnished  steel — " 

Wc  had  visited  sleepy  little  Newbury. 
whence — 

"Away  sailed  Parson  Avery,  away  where  duty 


led. 


"In  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
On  the  river's  winding  shores. 
Stand  the  Occidental  plane  trees, 
Stand  the  ancient  sycamores." 

But  we  reserved  a  visit  to  the  homestead 
itself  at  East  Haverhill  until  one  sweet 
June  day,  when  the  air  was  crisp  with  the 
tonic  influences  of  sea  and  of  pine.  Sweet- 


And  the  voice  of  God  seemed  calling  ti 

the  living  bread 
To  the  souls  of  fishers  starving  on  the  rocks 

of  Marblehead." 

Near  the  matter-of-fact  Hampton  Acad- 
emy once  stood  the  hovel  that  was  the 
home  of  Goody  Cole,  "with  nose  like  a 
hawk  and  eyes  like  a  snake" — the  old 
witch  of  The  Clangeling  and  The  Wreck 
of  the  Rivermouth.  Near  by  is  the  scene 
of  The  New  Wife  and  The  Old— an  old 
gray  house,  with  that  peculiarly  hald  look 
given  by  narrow  eaves  and  small  windows 
separated  by  wide  blank  stretches  of 
weatherbeaten  clapboards.  We  had  made 
pilgrimage  to  the  sad  remnants  of  the 
trees  planted  by  Hugh  Tallant  in  Haver- 
hill, where — 


JOHN    GREKNMCAf   WHITTIHH. 

brier  embowered  the  stone  walls  along  the 
roadside.  Huckleberry  bushes  clung  in 
the  crevices  of  the  gray  boulders  in  the 
hill-side  fields.  The  landscape  exhaled  a 
New  England  odor  of  cleanliness,  as  if  the 
meadows  had  been  newly  swept  and  the 
roadways  freshly  scrubbed.  As  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  solid-built,  weatherbeaten 
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farmhouse,  we  realized  the  artistic  quality 
of  this  atmosphere,  as  pungent  and  as 
wholesome  as  a  sound-hearted  apple. 

"Here  is  the  place,  right  over  the  hill 
Runs  the  path  I  took ; 
You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still, 
And   the    stepping   stones    in    the    shallow 
brook. 

•'There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred, 
And  the  poplars  tall ; 
And  the  barn's  red  length,  and  the  cattle  yard, 
And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the  wall. 

"There  are  the  beehives  ranged  in  the  sun. 
And  down  by  the  brink 
Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  weed  o'er- 
run, 
Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

"There's  the  same  sweet  clover  smell  in  the 
breeze 
And  the  June  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees, 

Setting,  as  then,  over  Fernside  Farm. 

■ 

"I  can  see  it  all  now,  the  slantwise  rain 
Of  light  through  the  leaves. 
The  sundown's  blaze  on  her  window  pane, 
And    the   bloom    of   her   roses   under   the 


eaves. 


»» 


As  Whittier  thus  recalls  the  home  in 
Telling  the  Bees,  we  saw  it,  that  June 
morning.  For  in  rural  New  England  we 
do  not  alter  our  homesteads  light-mind- 
edly.  Whittier  himself  has  commented  on 
the  century  that  had  passed  before  his 
conservative  ancestors  departed  from 
English  precedent  by  putting  doors  on  the 
bam.  And  the  very  location  of  the  home- 
stead illustrates  a  similar  refusal  to  even 
acknowledge,  much  less  succumb  to,  the 
situation  by  making  concessions.  *The 
East  Parish  of  Haverhill,"  we  are  told 
by  Whittier's  biographer,  "is  one  of  the 
most  rugged  and  hilly  sections  of  Es- 
sex County.  Here  in  this  northeast  cor- 
ner was   a   spot   so   isolated   that    from 


the  date  (1688)  of  the  erection  of  the 
Whittier  homestead  to  the  present  time, 
no  neighbor's  roof  has  been  in  sight." 
Thus  it  is  that  the  generations  wrought 
out  their  characters  from  granite  and 
from  pine  in  a  self-appointed  solitude, 
until  finally  they  found  expression  in  the 
songs  of  a  poet. 

In  The  Fish  I  Didn't  Catch,  Whittier 
has  described  the  lay  of  the  land.  The 
house  is  "surrounded  by  woods  in  all  di- 
rections save  to  the  southeast,  where  a 
break  in  the  leafy  wall  revealed  a  vista  of 
low,  green  meadows.  .  .  .  Through  these 
a  small  brook  laughed  its  way  down  the 
rocky  falls  by  our  garden  side."  The 
house  faces  the  southeast.  It  is  as  plain 
and  simple  as  one  of  the  square  built 
houses  in  a  toy  village;  but  its  obvious 
mastery  over  northeasters  has  given  an 
aspect  of  dignity  and  reserve  to  its  bare 
outlines.  From  the  left  bank  of  the  brook, 
the  garden  lot  slopes  upward  toward  the 
front  of  the  house,  forming  what  we 
might  call,  were  not  the  term  too  worldly, 
a  terrace.  Here  was  the  old  garden ;  here 
is  still  the  old  well.  Round  about  the 
house  are  rounded  hills,  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  oaks,  "spiked  with  firs." 
Job^s  Mill,  near  by,  was  a  favorite  resort 
of  Whittier.  From  its  top  can  be  seen  the 
southern  ranges  of  the  New  Hampshire 
mountains  at  the  north;  Agamenticus  at 
the  east ;  at  the  south,  Cape  Ann ;  at  the 
west.  Lake  Kenoza,  or  the  Great  Pond, 
whose  "shores  we  trod  as  barefoot  boys," 
whose  "nutted  woods  we  wandered 
through." 

Across  the  road  from  the  house  are  the 
granary  and  the  bam.  These  are  new, 
yet,  in  their  stem  simplicity,  in  keeping. 
It  is  said  that  the  stone  wall  fencing  in 
this  barnyard  is  one  that  Whittier  was 
helping  to  build  when  the  postman  threw 
him  the  first  of  his  poems  to  appear  in 
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print.  This  was  The  Exile's  Departure, 
which  had  been  secretly  sent  by  his  sister 
Mary  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  then 
editor  of  The  Free  Press  in  Newburyport. 
At  the  gateway  is  a  large  notched  boul- 
der, made  useful  as  a  hitching  post,  but 
when  drifted  over,  in  Snowbound — 

"An  old  man  sat, 
With  loose-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat." 

From  the  porch,  whose  doorstep  is  a 
granite  millstone,  we  were  admitted  to 
the  kitchen.  The  low-ceiled  room,  the 
small-paned  windows,  the  great  chimney 
with  wide  fireplace,  in  which  are  still  the 
Turk's  Head  andirons,  the  crane  and  the 
trammels;  the  bull's-eye  watch  on  the 
nail ;  the  thrifty  braided  mat  on  the  spot- 
less floor;  the  ^arse,  fine  old  furniture, 
notably  the  desk  used  by  Whittier  and  his 
forefathers,  these  are  the  matter-of-fact 
details.  But  so  clear  a  spirit  of  purity  and 
peace  characterizes  the  room,  that  to  us 
the  significance  of  the  Friends'  phrase, 
'^getting  into  the  quiet,"  was  made  mani- 
fest. 

In  the  northeast  corner  is  '^mother's 
room,"  a  tiny  chamber  reached  by  a  few 
steps  up  from  the  kitchen,  with  space  only 
for  the  bed,  with  its  homespun  sheets,  and 
bureau  with  its  little  mirror  reflecting  the 
white  ceiling.  In  the  southeast  corner  is 
the  "spare  room."  Here  John  Greenleaf 
was  born.  It  is  used  now  as  a  gathering 
place  for  pictures,  books  and  other  me- 
morials of  Whittier.  Directly  from  the 
kitchen,  the  stairs  lead  oflF,  their  treads 
hollowed  and  the  heavy,  square  banister 
worn  smooth.  The  "boys'  room"  is  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  second  story. 
The  heavy  rafters  are  hung  with  herbs 
and  seed-corn,  and  beneath  these  dangling 
bunches  stands  the  plain,  heavy  bedstead, 
with  home-woven  coverlet.  Under  the 
eaves  is  a  brass-studded  hair  trunk.    The 


floor  is  bare  and  somewhat  warped.  W^c 
looked  about  us,  and  Snotvbound  became 
a  reality. 

**  Within  our  beds  awhile  we  heard 
The  wind  that  round  the  gable  roared. 
With  now  and  then  a  ruder  shock. 
Which  made  our  very  bedsteads  rock. 
We  heard  the  loosened  clapboards  tost. 
The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost; 
And  on  us,  through  the  unplastered  wall, 
Felt  the  light-sifted  snowflakes   fall."" 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  the  doorway 
where  Whittier,  after  the  habit  of  the 
young  Teufelsdrockh,  but  in  temper  a 
cheerful  and  simple  Barefoot  Boy,  was 
wont  to  eat  his  supper  and  watch  the  sun- 
set— 

"O,  for  the  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  that  bowl  of  milk  and  bread — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  doorstone,  gray  and  rude.'* 

In  the  yard  before  the  door  is  the  well, 
with  ferns  growing  on  the  projecting 
ledges,  down  whose  dark  depths  we  peered 
to  the  water  glimmering  below.  This 
well,  after  the  years  of  dependence  upon 
it,  must  have  become  part  of  the  family 
life.  Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of  its 
cool,  sweet  waters  that  gave  Whittier  the 
impulse  to  write  The  Captain's  Well — ^the 
poem  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

We  sat  upon  the  doorsill  and  looked 
down  the  "grass-lined  road."  The  inti- 
macy between  this  landscape  and  the  god- 
ly life  of  the  poet  was  revealed  with  all 
the  clarity  of  breeze  and  skv  and  hillside. 
We  felt  that  here,  from  this  scene,  as  from 
a  companion,  we  might  learn  what  man- 
ner of  man  Whittier  indeed  was. 

This  farmhouse,  so  full  of  the  simplic- 
ity and  the  dignity  of  the  New  England 
aristocracy,  so  permeated  with  the  sancti- 
ties of    home  life,  serves  as  the  appro- 
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priate  setting  for  the  group  of  which 
Whittier  was  so  sweet  a  member.  Here 
was  his  father,  the  best  type  of  the  effi- 
cient, independent,  reticent  farmer;  his 
mother,  whom,  in  native  phraseology, 
Whittier  "favored,"  not  only  in  saintly 
character,  but  in  the  "Eachiler  eyes," 
deep-set,  glowing  and  dark,  a  characteris- 
tic inheritance,  by  the  way,  marking  the 
cousinship  of  Whittier,  Daniel  Webster 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  the  younger 
brother,  Matthew,  who  "favored"  his 
father;  the  elder  sister,  Mary,  more  prac- 
tical than  Elizabeth,  the  brilliant,  frail 
young  girl,  the  poet's  companion  until  her 
death.  Aunt  Mercy,  the  mother's  sister, 
and  Uncle  Moses,  the  father's  brother, 
were  integral  parts  of  the  family.  As  we 
sat  in  the  kitchen,  the  "living  room,"  wc 
realized  what  we  had  never  before  consid- 
ered, that  in  his  home  life  Whittier  was 
not  like  many  a  poet,  an  incongruous  fig- 
ure. He  was  part  of  the  life,  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  While  we  would  grant 
with  some  biographers  that  Whittier  owed 
nothing  to  circumstance,  so  far  as  finan- 
cial or  educational  aid  is  concerned,  it 
became  our  firm  belief  that  he  owed  every- 
thing to  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and 
breeding ;  the  shrewdness,  self-control  and 
integrity  which  made  him  a  power  among 
men,  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man ;  the  in- 
spiration of  his  intense  religious  convic- 
tion; the  mysticism  which  made  him  a 
poet  and  not  a  preacher;  the  insight  into 
the  significance  of  simple  nature,  whether 
in  country  scenes  or  in  country  men  and 
women — all  the  characteristics  whereby 
his  poetry  is  made  animate,  are  Whittier's 
birthright. 

A  record  of  Whittier's  life  shows  it  to 
be  singularly  uninfluenced  by  external  in- 
cidents. When  about  thirty,  he  moved  to 
a  little  cottage  in  the  neighboring  village 
of  Amesbnry,  and  there  his  mother,  his 


aunt,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  lived  out 
the  remainder  of  their  quiet,  blameless 
lives.  A  habit  of  association  with  great- 
souled  men  and  women  of  the  century 
lent  color  to  the  pallid  hues  of  Whittier's 
days,  otherwise  marked  only,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  trials  of  frail  health  and  a 
series  of  sacriBces  to  love  and  duty.  To 
a  correspondent  who  was  commiserating 
Whittier  upon  his  lonely  life,  he  replied, 
"Circumstances,  the  care  of  an  aged 
mother,  and  the  duty  owed  to  a  sister  in 
delicate  health  for  many  years,  must  be 
the  excuse  for  leading  the  lonely  life 
which  has  called  out  thy  pity.  ...  I 
know  there  has  something  very  sweet  and 
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beautiful  been  missed,  but  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain."  More  romantic,  though 
no  less  pathetic,  is  the  story  that  his  celi- 
bacy, like  Irving's,  was  the  result  of  an 
early  and  sad  attachment,  probably  the  in- 
spiration of  the  poem  Memories,  of  which 
Whittier  said,  "I  love  it  too;  but  I  hardly 
know  whether  to  publish  it,  it  was  so  per- 
sonal and  near  my  heart."  Two  biogra- 
phers believe  that  they  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  this  romance,  so  tenderly 
guarded  by  his  shy,  proud  soul.  But  the 
identity  of  the  "beautiful  and  happy  girl." 
separated  from  her  Quaker  lover  by  "the 
Genevan's  sternest  creed,''  does  not  con- 
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cern  us  here.  Enough  *^hat  his  life, 
though  solitary,  was  not  unloved.  Like 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  Dorothy,  or 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  Mary,  Whit- 
tier  and  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  were  bound 
by  ties  of  peculiar  congeniality  and  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  last  third  of  his  life,  after  the 
death  of  this  sister,  Whittier's  chief  activi- 
ties were  his  memories.  Wherefore  he  is 
the  poet  of  reminiscence — to  the  bereaved, 
he  recalls  serener  days ;  to  the  weary,  he 
imparts  fresh  impulses;  to  the  country 
bred,  within  city  walls,  he  sings,  with  a 
voice  that  trembles  and  thrills,  of  their 
childhood  scenes.    For  he  knew  that — 

"The  hills  are  dearest  which  our  childish  feet 
Have  climbed  the  earliest;  and  the  streams 

most  sweet 
Are  ever  those  at  which  our  young  lips  drank, 
Stooped  to  their  waters  o'er  the  grassy  bank." 

In  The  Homestead  he  calls,  in  a  voice 
that  trembles  and  thrills — 

**0,  wanderers  from  ancestral  soil, 

Leave  noisome  mill  and  chaffering  store; 
Gird  up  your  limbs  for  sturdier  toil, 
And  build  the  home  once  more!" 

"Come  back  to  bayberry  scented  slopes, 
And  fragrant  fern  and  ground-nut  vine; 
Breathe  airs  blown  over  holt  and  copse. 
Sweet  with  black  birch  and  pine. 

"Your  own  sole  masters,  freedom  willed. 
With  none  to  bid  you  go  or  stay, 
Till  the  old  fields  your  fathers  tilled, 
As  manly  men  as  they!" 

As  Whittier  himself  said,  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  living  to  be  old,  in  losing  the 
friends  who  had  been  so  vital  a  part  of  his 
life.  *^There  were  four  of  us  a  little  while 
ago,"  he  said  sadly,  after  the  deaths  of 
Emerson  and  of  Longfellow.  Only 
Holmes  ard  he  were  left.  To  a  friend  he 
wrote: 


4« 


The  years  that  since  we  met  have  flown, 
Leave  as  they  found  me,  still  alone ; 
No  wife  nor  child  nor  grandchild  dear 
Are  mine,  the  heart  of  age  to  cheer." 


Yet,  though  his  old  age  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  sad,  it  was  tranquil  as 
a  saint's.  The  last  years  were  spent  at 
Oak  Knoll,  Dan  vers,  the  home  of  devoted 
relatives.  "The  sunset  of  his  life  burned 
slowly  down,"  writes  his  friend,  Miss 
Fields.  It  is  no  less  true  of  him  than  of 
his  Namesake — 

"He  saw  the  old-time's  groves  and  shrines 
In  the  long  distance  fair  and  dim ; 
And  heard,  like  sound  of  far-off  pines. 
The  century  mellowed  hymn." 

He  died,  aged  eighty-four,  September 
7,  1892,  and  was  buried  in  the  Friends' 
Lot  in  the  Amesbury  cemetery,  at  the  foot 
of  an  old  cedar. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  simple  services 
of  the  funeral  "the  Quaker  tributes  re- 
lated not  to  Whittier  as  a  literary  artist, 
but  to  the  manner  of  his  life.*'  Of  himself 
Whittier  had  said,  in  1866,  **Up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  my  writings  have 
been  simply  episodical,  something  apart 
from  the  real  object  and  aim  of  my  life." 
As  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward 
has  pointed  out,  "In  Whittier  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  awoke  his  genius." 
That  is,  Whittier  wrote,  not  for  aesthetic 
gratification — perish  the  thought  on  the 
hill-side  farm  —  but  because,  in  native 
phrase,  "he  was  called."  The  motive  of 
consecration  renders  at  once  futile  all  cus- 
tomary criticism.  It  would  be  a  poor 
business  for  a  critic  to  comment  upon  a 
set  of  verses  as  not  being  Art  when  the 
author  could  retort,  "Who  said  they 
were?"  Speaking  of  his  work,  Whittier 
said  that  Mogg  Me  gone  was,  in  his  mind, 
"liable  to  one  grave  objection.  It  is  not, 
I  fear,  calculated  to  do  good."    Of  Maud 
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MuUer  he  had  doubts,  lest  it  were  *'too 
sad."  "I  never,  in  any  poems,  consciously 
sought  alliteration,"  was  his  reply  to  a 
question.  In  writing  to  his  friend  and 
publisher,  James  T.  Fields,  he  said,  *1 
have  left  one  bad  rhyme,  heard  and  word, 
to  preserve  my  well-known  character  in 
that  respect'^  ...  "I  see  no  great  harm 
in  two  words  so  common  and  insignifi- 
cant as  *weir  in  the  same  verse.  Let  them 
slide."  Unnoted  by  him  are  colloquial- 
isms in  his  verse — rhymes  such  as  of  rude 
and  wood,  do  and  blew — ^phraseology  as 
pleasant  as  the  fragrance  of  sweetfem 
and  bayberry.  His  attitude  toward  his 
work  is  expressed  in  his  own  words  first 
in  the  proem  of  the  edition  of  1857 — 

"The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime, 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 
The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 
Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time, 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and 
strife,  are  here." 

Then,  in  My  Namesake — 


tt 


The  words  he  spake,  the  thoughts  he  penned. 
Are  mortal  as  his  hand  and  brain, 

But,  if  they  served  the  Master's  end, 
He  has  not  lived  in  vain." 


When  Whittier  has  spoken,  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  said,  save  that,  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  is  responsible  for  a  few  per- 
fect lyrics.  Of  My  Playmates,  Tennyson 
said,  "It  is  a  perfect  poem;  in  some  of  his 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  wild  flowers 
he  would  rank  with  Wordsworth."  Mat- 
thew Arnold  pronounced  In  School  Days, 
"one  of  the  perfect  poems  which  must 
live" ;  and  Holmes  wrote,  "Let  me  say  to 
you  unhesitatingly  that  you  have  written 
the  most  beautiful  schoolboy  poem  in  the 
English  language  .  .  .  before  I  had  got 
through  In  School  Days,  the  tears  were 
rolling  out  of  my  eyes." 


"For  near  her  stood  a  little  boy 
Her  childish  favor  singled ; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 
Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 


(( 


Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow, 
To  right  and  left  he  lingered. 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 
The  blue  checked  apron  fingered. 


"He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes,  he  felt 
The  soft  hands'  light  caressing, 
And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice. 
As  if  a  fault  confessing : 


tt  t 


I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word, 
I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
Because — '  the  brown  eyes  lower  fell — 
'Because,  you  see,  I  love  you.' 

"Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child  face  is  showing. 

Dear  girl,  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing  I" 

"Our  folks  want  singing  in  the  meet- 
ings," Whittier  wrote  to  a  friend.  '*I  tell 
them  if  they  want  singing  they  must  get 
the  world's  folk  to  do  it  for  them,  for  two 
hundred  years  of  silence  have  taken  all  the 
sing  out  of  our  people."  But  it  was  not 
one  of  "the  world's  folk,"  but  a  Quaker, 
who  broke  the  silence.  "John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,"  Holmes  has  written,  "reached 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  es- 
pecially of  New  Englanders,  paralyzed  by 
the  teachings  of  Edwards,  as  Bums 
kindled  the  souls  of  Scotchmen  palsied  by 
the  dogmas  of  Thomas  Boston  and  his 
fellow  secretaries."  And  why  was  it  that 
Whittier  was  thus  able  to  pierce  the  armor 
of  caution  and  reserve  in  which  it  is  the 
etiquette  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  New 
Englander  to  accouter  himself?  To  us, 
the  home  scenes  on  the  Haverhill  farm 
made  answer,  because  Whittier  was  him- 
self a  New  Englander  of  the  New  Eng- 
landers. Their  traits  of  mysticism  and  of 
practicalness,  of  self-control  and  of  blaz- 
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ing  passion,  of  emotion  and  of  reserve 
alike  immeasurable — were  his.  But  to 
him  was  given  also  the  gift  of  speech. 
And  for  a  people  to  whom  self-restraint 
had  become  a  second  nature,  he  spoke,  he 
prayed  and  he  sang.  The  poem  In  School 
Days  shows  the  boy  shamefaced  at  affec- 
tion not  implied  but  expressed;  the  girl 
faltering  over  the  admission  of  her  un- 
selfish love  as  if  it  were  a  fault.  Whittier 
knew  of  what  he  wrote,  not  because  he 
was  a  student  of  human  nature,  but  be- 
cause he  dared  express  his  own  individu- 
ality. Moreover,  himself  of  laboring 
stock,  he  wrote  to  laboring  folk,  not  of 
their  drudgery,  which  he  who  runs  may 
read,  but  of  the  underlying  dignity  which 
he  and  they  understood.  Like  Lincoln, 
he  touched  the  heart  of  plain  people — a 
goal  conceded  easy  of  attainment  in  the 
understanding  that  it  is  done  instinctively 
or  not  at  all — because  he  was  a  plain  man. 
It  is  because  of  his  sincerity,  at  times 
almost  appalling  in  its  self -revelation, 
that  his  sentiment  rings  true.  It  ij  be- 
cause he  has  shown  forth  his  religion  not 
only  with  his  lips,  but  in  his  life,  that  he 
is,  as  Holmes  writes. 


i( 


Best  loved    and    saintliest    of 
train." 


our    singing 


For  it  could  be  only  to  a  man  consistent  in 
"his  practice  and  his  preaching''  that  New 
England  would  open  that  heart  of  hers, 
trusty  and  rich  as  the  soil  deep  in  the 
stony  uplands.  And  in  character  Whit- 
tier was  their  example.    *'Mark  the  per- 


fect man  and  behold  the  upright,"  was  his 
funeral  oration.  Had  he,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  been  mute,  yet,  by  his  achievement 
in  character,  he  would  have  been  their 
Representative  Man.  *'But,  I  thank  God," 
said  Holmes,  and  we  join,  *that  he  has 
given  you  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
sing  themselves  as  naturally  as  the  wood- 
thrush  rings  his  silver  bell." 

We  of  the  younger  generation  can  never 
feel  the  comradeship  with  Whittier  felt 
by  our  elders,  to  whom  Voices  of  Free- 
dom.  In  War  Time,  and  National  Lyrics 
were  written.  The  cords  which  bound 
them  to  this  man,  who  utilized  his  talent 
to  further  what  was  to  them  and  to  him 
a  sacred  cause,  cannot  bind  us  to-day. 
Time  has  debarred  us  from  that  fellow- 
ship. For  those,  also,  to  whom  New  Eng- 
land is  not  a  birthright,  Whittier  cannot 
describe  home  scenes  in  the  home  tongue. 
Thus  we  may  be  estranged,  by  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  time  and  of  place, 
from  this  poet,  whose  long  life  and  the 
volume  of  whose  work  have  influenced  in 
no  small  measure  American  life  and  let- 
ters. Our  question,  what  manner  of  man 
Whittier  was,  is  not  satisfactorily  an- 
swered by  references  to  biographies,  how- 
ever complete  and  sympathetic,  or  by 
Whittier's  published  letters,  avowedly 
fragmentary.  But  for  us,  who  have 
learned  of  Whittier  from  the  farmhouse 
where  he  and  his  fathers  dwelt,  he  stands, 
not  only  rural  New  England's  prophet  and 
bard,  but,  most  of  all,  her  spokesman. 


By  LAWRENCE  J.  BURPEE. 


Shoktly  after  the  death  of  the  Cana- 
dian poet,  Archibald  Lampman,  in  1899, 
a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  bring  out 
a  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
would  not  only  be  a  fitting  memorial  to 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  truest  of  our 
Northland  singers,  but  also  provide  a 
small  sum  for  his  widow  and  family,  who 
were  left  in  very  poor  circumstances.  The 
work  of  editing  the  poems  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  three  Canadian  men  of  let- 
ters, Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  his  fel- 
low poet  and  most  intimate  friend;  Dr. 
S.  E.  Dawson,  and  Dr.  W.  D.  LeSiieur, 
all  three  being  intellectually  well  equipped 
for  the  task.  The  poems  were  duly  pub- 
lished last  year,  some  unknown  friend 
paying  the  entire  cost  of  bringing  them 
out,  and  in  a  few  months  the  edition  was 
exhausted.  The  result  was  that  quite  a 
handsome  sum  was  handed  over  to  Mrs. 
Lampman. 

Recently  a  Toronto  publisher  (Mo- 
rang)  has  undertaken  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  the  poems,  even  more  hand- 
somely gotten  up  than  the  Subscription 
Edition,  and  already  there  has  been  a  large 
<lemand  for  the  book,  a  most  gratifying 
proof  of  the  increasing  interest  of  Cana- 
dians in  native  work,  Lampman  has  not 
lacked  appreciation  both  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  All  the  leading  li- 
terary journals  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
praise  of  his  verse,  and  William  Dean 
Ho  wells,  as  broad-minded  a  critic  as  he  is 
charming  in   his   novels,   wrote  of   him 


shortly  after  his  death :  "To  me  he  had 
greater  charm  than  any  poet  of  this  con- 
tinent since  the  great  ones  of  New  Eng- 
land went." 

Perhaps,  if  anything,  Lampman  was 
most  successful  in  his  sonnets.  In  them 
are  found  all  the  essential  characteristics 
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of  this  most  difficult  form  of  verse,  tlie 
tidal  movement,  the  restraint,  the  artistic 
perfection,  music  of  phrase  and  depth  of 
thought,  qualities  which  have  rarely  been 
so  admirably  combined  since  the  death  of 
Rossetti.  In  this  volume  of  some  four 
hundred  and  seventy  odd  pages,  there  are 
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a  large  number  of  sonnets,  all  of  good 
quality,  and  some  exceptionally  so.  Many 
are  well  known  to  readers  of  verse,  hav- 
ing been  quoted  far  and  wide,  and  includ- 
ed in  such  Anthologies  as  Stedman's, 
Lighthall's,  Dr.  Theodore  Rand's,  etc 

The  following  only  appeared  in  the  Me- 
morial Edition,  and  is  thus  less  familiar. 
It  is  the  third  of  a  trilogy  of  Sonnets 
entitled  "The  Largest  Life" : 

There  is  a  beauty  at  the  goal  of  life, 
A  beauty  growing  since  the  world  began. 


A  new  Canadian  novelist  has  arisen  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Knox  Magee,  of  Toron- 
to, who  has  just  published  a  stirring  ro- 
mance of  the  days  of  the  Hunchbacked 
King,  Richard  III  of  England.  Mr. 
Magee  is  a  very  young  man,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  resort  to  that 
sorry  expedient  to  praise  his  book,  for  it 
is  a  most  wholesome  and  readable  story, 
written  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  some 
literary  distinction.  It  is  called  '"With 
Ring  of  Shield." 


Through  every  age  and  race,  through  lapse  and 

Till  the  great  human  soul  complete  her  span. 
Beneath  the  waves  of  storm  that  lash  and  burn, 

The  currents  of  blind  passion  that  appal, 
To  listen  and  keep  waich  till  we  discern 

The  tide  of  sovereign  truth  that  guides  it  all ; 
So  to  address  our  spirits  to  the  height. 

And  so  attune  them  to  the  valiant  whole, 
That  the  great  light  be  clearer  tor  our  light. 

And  the  great  soul  the  stronger  for  our  soul : 
To  have  done  this  is  to  have  lived,  though  fame 

Remember  us  with  no  familiar  name. 


KNOX    MAGEE. 

'■Ring  of  Shield." 

Two  very  interesting  books  have  lately 
been  published  in  Toronto  dealing  with 
the  history  of  that  remarkable  old  corpo- 
ration, the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
first  is  Dr.  George  Bryce's  "Remarkable 
History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company." 
Dr.  Bryce  ranks  among  the  best  of  our 
Canadian  historians,  his  "Short  History 
of  the  Canadian  People,"  as  well  as  his 
article  on  "Canada,"  in  Winsor's  "Narra- 
tive and  Critical   History  of  America," 
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giving  a  most  lucid  and  succinct  history 
of  the  Dominion.  His  ^'History  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company^'  contains  a  great 
deal  of  hitherto  unpublished  material,  and 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  satisfactory 
account  we  have  of  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating periods  of  Canadian  history. 


The  other  book  is  a  romance,  Miss 
Agnes  C.  Laut's  "Lords  of  the  North." 
This  deals  with  the  critical  years  of  the 
great  company,  when  it  was  fighting  des- 
perately for  very  existence  with  the  vig- 
orous young  Canadian  company  of  the 
Northwest.  Miss  Laut  has  brought  us 
more  vividly  close  to  the  wild,  half-lawless 
life  of  the  period  than  any  other  writer 
who  has  touched  upon  the  subject.  She 
has  done  for  the  Northwest  what  Gilbert 
Parker  has  so  admirably  done  for  French 
Canada,  made  its  life  and  its  people  ap- 
pear again  with  graphic  and  picturesque 
distinctness.         

Both  the  above  books  are  published  by 


William  Briggs,  of  Toronto,  who  has  also 
brought  out  two  volumes  for  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Rand.  The  first  was  his  "Treasury 
of  Canadian  Verse,"  an  anthology  pre- 
pared with  both  care  and  discrimination. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  probably  the  most  sat- 
isfactory Canadian  anthology,  but  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  is  ever  quite  satisfactory. 
Each  of  us  has  his  own  peculiar  prefer- 
ences, and  is  inclined  to  resent  the  ab- 
sence of  some  favorite  poet  or  poem.  One 
finds  this  even  in  Stedman's  splendid 
"American  Anthology,"  lately  published, 
complete  though  it  is  in  every  respect. 
Dr.  Rand  died  a  few  days  after  his  an- 
thology was  published,  and  his  publisher 
has  just  issued  a  dainty  little  volume  of 
his  last  verses,  for  he  was  not  only  an 
excellent  critic  of  the  work  of  others,  but 
as  well  a  poet  of  something  more  than 
mediocre  abilitv.  A  former  book  of  his 
poetry  contained  some  really  fine  lyrics 
of  the  Evangeline  Country,  Grand-Pre, 
Blomodin,  the  Basin  of  Minas,  etc. 


WORLD  WOULD  BE  THE  BETTER. 

If  men  cared  less  for  wealth  and  fame, 

And  less  for  battlefields  and  glory; 
If  writ  in  human  hearts,  a  name 

Seemed  better  than  in  song  or  story ; 
If  men,  instead  of  nursing  pride, 

Would  learn  to  hate  and  abhor  it; 
If  more  relied  on  love  to  guide, 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  men  were  wise  in  little  things — 

Affecting  less  in  all  their  dealings; 
If  hearts  had  fewer  rusted  strings 

To  isolate  their  kindred  feelings; 
If  men  when  Wrong  beats  down  the  Right, 

Would  strike  together  to  restore  it; 
If  Right  made  Might  in  every  fight, 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

M.  H.  Cobb. 


Science  and  Scientists. 


STAMMERING.  fact,  if  Unattended,  with  maturity  of  life, 

the  chance  of  relief  is  most  uncertain. 

No  weakness  or  aflfection  is  more  de-  It  is  said  now,  and  with  a  good  degree 

pressing  than  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  of  confirmation,  that  stammering  and 
organ  of  speech.  It  is 
through  this  medium 
thoughts  are  voiced  and 
conveyed  to  another. 
When  one  is  deprived, 
or  even  partially  so,  of 
this  means  of  communi- 
cation, we  can  readily 
understand  and  see  the 
seriousness  of  the  depri- 
vation. 

The  subject  of  stam- 
mering, hsping  or  other  I 
<lcfects  of  the  organ  of  j 
speech  is  one  that  has  I 
long  since  occupied  the 
hrain  of  science  and  tin- 
skill  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Human  effort 
is  still  in  its  infancy  in 
grappling  with  the  great 
mysteries  seated  in  the 
region  of  the  voice.  The 
origin  and  first  cause  of 
stammering  is  the  mys- 
tery that  is  still  un- 
solved. The  profession 
still  fights  on,  hoping  to 
find   a   solution,   a   way 

out   of   obscurity   into  rd\vi\  s.  Johnston. 

knowledge.    It  is  held  by 

the  popular  mind  that  tlie  child  will  "out-  other  defects  of  the  vocal  organs  can  be 
grow  the  trouble"'  as  its  physical  strength  cured,  and  permanently  so.  This  is  a 
increases  and  its  general  powers  develop,  firm  conviction,  bom  out  of  a  long  and 
This  is  a  fatal  opinion,     .^s  a  matter  of      successful  experience  of  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
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Johnston,  who  is  the  founder  and  at  the 
head  of  an  institute  in  Philadelphia  avow- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  giving 
relief  to  the  half  million  in  this  country 
who  are  suffering  in  some  way  from  im- 
paired powers  of  speech.  The  founder 
himself  was  once  an  inveterate  stam- 
merer.   

The   hand   is   a   marvel   of   ingenious 
workmanship  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 


Mr.  Benham's  special  interest  in  the 
hand  began  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
by  chance  he  fell  in  with  an  old  gypsy 
who  taught  him  what  she  knew  of  gypsy 
chiromancy,  which,  however  little,  was 
enough  to  give  direction  to  his  thoughts. 
What  was  merely  tradition  he  applied  to 
hundreds  of  hands,  noting  the  result. 
The  investigation  of  a  single  indication 
often  consumed  a  year,  and  in  the  end 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN, 

Presidential  Candidate,  1896-1900. 


ROBERT  FITZSIMMONS, 

Well-Known  Pugilist, 


suggest  the  nobleness  of  the  creature  to 
whom  such  an  organ  has  been  given. 
Xever  was  there  a  hand  that  did  not  ex- 
actly reflect  the  brain  that  directs  it.  This 
is  in  the  basis  from  which  William  G. 
Benham  began  his  scientific  study  of  the 
hand,  "The  Laws  of  Scientific  Hand 
Reading :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art 
Commonly  Called  Palmistry." 


found  unreliable.  The  professionals  near- 
ly always  proved  to  be  ignorant  frauds, 
trying  solely  to  gain  money  without  any 
effort  in  the  direction  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. Palmistry  was  so  buried  under  a 
mass  of  public  disapproval  that  a  self-re- 
specting person  dared  not  say  that  he  was 
even  interested  in  it.  The  author,  fully 
persuaded  that  it  had  a  scientific  founda- 
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tion,  set  about  to  discover  it.  Finding 
that  physiology  played  a  most  prominent 
part,  he  studied  medicine,  that  he  might 
be  famihar  with  the  entire  anatomical  con- 
struction of  the  body,  and  in  hospitals  and 
State  institutions  Mr.  Benham  used  the 
inmates  as  object  lessons.  The  palmists 
of  every  nationality  whom  he  consulted 
frankly  acknowledged  that  they  knew 
very  little  about  the  hand,  but  depended 
entirely  upon  their  natural  shrewdness. 
Then  our  author  began  the  study  of  sep- 
arate classes  and  professions  of  men  and 
women,  examining  the  most  prominent 
doctors,  lawyers,  preachers,  orators,  ac- 
tors, musicians,  authors,  hypnotists,  spiri- 
tualists, criminals,  and  so  on  through  the 
scale  of  human  life.  These  investigations 
give  the  foundation  and  confirmations 
from  which  he  has  built  up  the  structure 
which  this  wonderful  book  contains.  The 
information  in  the  hand  will  be  a  surprise 
to  many,  and  the  logical  basis  on  which 
the  author  rests  hand-reading  will  do 
more  than  any  other  book  ever  published 
to  lift  it  from  its  position  as  an  effete 
superstition  and  place  it  among  the  mod- 
ern sciences.  It  is  the  laudable  ambition 
of  the  author  to  make  palmistry  not  an 
amusement  nor  a  centre  around  which 
cranks  might  congregate,  but  a  study 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
minds.  800  illustrations  from  life.  Put- 
nam.    $5.00. 


THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.* 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  bom  May 
4,  1825,  at  Ealing,  England,  now  united 
to  London.  He  was  the  seventh  child  of 
George  Huxley,  who  was  the  second  mas- 


ter at  the  school  of  Dr.  Nicholson  at  Elal- 
ing.  His  mother's  education  was  medi- 
ocre, with  an  excellent  mental  capacity. 
From  his  father  he  inherited  little  except 
an  inborn  capacity  for  drawing.  This 
gift  proved  of  incalculable  value  later  in 
life,  anatomizing  on  plants  and  animals. 
We  know  little  of  his  childhood.     He  left 


school  early  and  planned  his  own  educa- 
tion by  reading  of  the  most  desultory  sort. 
He  studied  specially  mechanical  problems 
and  showed  a  genius  for  engineering.  As 
no  door  opened  to  this  field,  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine.  Here  he  showed  his 
usual  ardor,  until  at  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination he  was  poisoned,  which  so  seri- 
;   Life   and   Work."     By   P.    Chalmers   Mitchell. 
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ously  affected  his  life  that  he  was  sent 
away  to  recruit.  He  recovered  his  health 
slowly  and  was  ever  after  periodically  a 
sufferer  from  prostrating  dyspepsia.  In 
Huxley's  youth  Cuvier,  the  French  natu- 
ralist,   overshadowed    English   anatomy. 


THOMAS  HENRY   HUXLEY. 

In  Germany  other  ideas  and  men  were 
found.  Huxley,  by  combining  experi- 
ence with  knowledge  from  Germany, 
brought  to  his  own  investigation  a  wider 
mind.  His  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  helped  him  to  open  his  mind  to 


French  and  German  ideas  and  men,  and 
in  this  way  he  cultivated  a  broad  intellec- 
tual sympathy. 

In  1842  Huxley  and  his  elder  brother, 
James,  applied  for  free  scholarships  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Physiology, 
under  Mr.  Wharton  Jones, 
influenced  the  rising  anato- 
mist with  zeal  that  ever  after 
helped  him  in  his  knowledge 
and  methods  of  investigation, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion, in  1843,  Huxley  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  in  the 
senior  physiology  class.  Be- 
fore twenty-one  he  was  ready 
for  examination  foi*  member- 
ship of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Being  too  young 
to  "candidate,"  he  secured  a 
position  on  Nelson's  old  ship, 
the  "Victory,"  and,  much  to 
his  surprise,  found  himself  in 
tlie  employ  of  Her  Majesty's 
service.  About  the  same  time 
he  passed  the  examination  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  so  became  a  quali- 
fied medical  man.  While  de- 
tailed at  H  a  s  I  a  r  Hospital, 
where  invalid  sailors  were 
sent,  he  continued  his  re- 
search in  zoology. 

After  seven  months  he  was 
detailed  to  service  in  H.  M.  S. 
"Rattlesnake,"  as  special  nat- 
uralist, about  to  start  out  in 
surveying  work  in  the  Torres 
Straits.     This  cruise  proved 
of  great  value  to  the  young  naturalist, 
as  did  also  subsequent  cruises  on  other 
ships    in    Her    Majesty's    service.      On 
these    cruises    Huxley    would    examine 
with   great   care   all   the   forms   of   life 
brought  up  by  the   tow-net.     He  made 
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endless  dissections  and  gradually  collected 
a  large  portfolio  of  drawings.  He  visited 
museums  and  libraries  at  Sidney  and 
showed  that  his  work  was  a  labor  of  love. 
His  memoir  on  Medusae  brought  him  dis- 
tinction by  receiving  the  royal  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Thus  to  the  fellows 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Society  Huxley 
was  contributing  luminous  and  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  A  new  conception  was 
given  of  the  animal  kingdom — ^a  concep- 
tion which  is  now  adopted  by  all  scholars 
— that  "all  animals  are  bound  together  by 
the  bond  of  a  common  descent" — i.  e.,  de- 
velopment in  the  order  of  life  hitherto 
misknown. 

The  position  as  mere  navy  doctor  would 
not  satisfy  this  enthusiastic  naturalist 
very  long.  On  his  return  to  London,  in 
1850,  he  formed  many  warm  friendships, 
and  so  continued  his  research  and  almost 
at  once  was  given  first  rank  among  Eng- 
lish anatomists.  His  paper  on  Medusae 
made  him  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  June  5,  1851. 

Having  abandoned  his  profession  for 
scientific  research,  for  a  time  he  supported 
himself  in  his  work  by  writing  reviews 
and  popular  scientific  articles.  He  sought 
for  a  professorship  in  college  without  suc- 
cess. A  large  number  of  anonymous  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  the  magazines,  which 
had  a  wholesome  effect  in  broadening  the 
English  scientific  ''insular  minded." 

In  1854  Huxley's  uncomfortable  period 
of  probation  came  to  an  end,  when  he  was 
offered  a  post  in  palaeontology  in  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  as  lecturer  on  general  natu- 
ral history  at  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Science  Applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts. 
Soon,  on  evidence  of  his  genius,  he  was 
made  naturalist  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
Advancement  followed  in  1856,  1857  and 
1858  as  lecturer  in  physiology  and  com- 
parative anatomy.     The  problem  of  fos- 


silizing next  occupied  his  genius.  This 
work  grew  upon  him,  although  at  first  he 
despised  it,  and  his  research  in  this  impor- 
tant field  threw  much  light  upon  the 
knowledge  in  hand. 

The  date  of  publication  of  "The  Origin 
of  Species'  in  1859,  by  Darwin,  marked 
an  era  in  scientific  opinion.  A  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  biological  study.  The 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  life  took  hold 
upon  Huxley,  so  that  he  became  strictly  a 
Darwinian.  Huxley's  work  of  research 
prior  to  1859  prepared  him  for  the  dis- 
closures made  by  Darwin  in  the  "Origin.'' 
He  was  like  an  engineer  boring  through 
the  mountain,  knowing  not  how  near  he 
was  to  the  pleasant  valley  from  which  a 
flood  of  light  was  soon  to  burst.  Huxley 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Darwin  and  be- 
lieved that  his  discovery  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  human 
race.  Battles  were  fought  on  the  field  of 
thought,  as  every  reader  of  history  knows, 
but  Huxley  remained  true  and  unyielding 
to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  truth  with 
perseverance  and  toil.  He  lectured,  wrote 
and  proclaimed  this  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment, leading  up  to  man  on  the  basis  of 
variation  and  anatomy.  Thus  science 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of 
education,  and  largely  through  such  men 
as  Huxley  reform  was  instituted.  Liberal 
education  became  compulsory  in  conser- 
vative England,  and  this  signalized  a  vic- 
tory for  the  men  of  thought  and  of  sci- 
ence. Thus  we  see  that  Huxlev  became 
a  factor  in  public  affairs  and  did  much  to 
bring  about  a  better  order  of  things  in  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  greater  part  of  Huxley's  life  was 
spent  in  London.  His  life  was  that  of  a 
professional  man  of  science  and  letters. 
An  enthusiast  in  his  work,  he  labored  con- 
stantly. Though  never  robust  in  health, 
he  lived  three  score  and  ten  years.     In 
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1885  his  health  broke  and  he  gradually 
failed  in  physical  strength  until  his  death, 
June  25,  1895. 

In  his  own  words,  Huxley  devoted  him- 
self **to  promote  the  increase  of  natural 
knowledge  and  to  forward  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  of  investigation  to 
all  the  problems  of  life  to  the  best  of  his 
ability/' 


Perhaps  makers  of  flying  machines — 
none  of  whom  have  made  a  machine 
which  can  be  trusted  to  fly — will  be  more 
successful  when  they  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  manner  in  which  a  bird 
breathes,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  uses  its  wings,  has  something  to  do  with 
its  "cleaving  the  sky."  Ornithology  tells 


us  that  it  is  a  marvelous  arrangement 
that  by  which  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs 
of  a  bird  enters  into  the  substance  of 
nearly  every  part  of  the  bird's  body,  re- 
ducing its  specific  gravity  and  rendering 
it  capable  of  being  easily  supported  in  the 
air  by  its  wings.  The  surface  of  the  lungs 
is  perforated  with  large  openings,  which 
communicate  with  the  air  sacs,  and  these 
penetrate  to  diflFerent  parts  of  the  body, 
occupying  internal  cavities  of  the  bird's 
hollow  bones.  In  young  birds  the  bones 
are  filled  with  marrow;  it  is  not  so  with 
the  older  ones,  and  the  communication  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  these  air  sacs  is  so 
perfect  that  a  bird  has  been  known  to 
breathe  through  a  broken  wing  bone  when 
the  regular  air  passages  had  been  closed 
by  compression. 


A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

Oh,  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June  I 

Oh,  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  played  in  tune ! 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I ; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun ; 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 


— Robert  Bums. 


i^ll&99fflfSlffi9i^^ 


Kate  Chase  {Mrs.  William  Sprague.) 


* 
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The  Most  Brilliant  American  Woman  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  VIRGINIA  TATNALL  PEACOCK- 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  generation  ago, 
the  name  of  Kate  Chase  possessed  a  power 
amounting  almost  to  enchantment.  She 
held  a  unique  place  in  both  the  political 
and  social  history  of  this  century,  but 
through  all  the  changes  of  her  life,  the  one 
unvarying  dominant  feature  was  her  ab- 
solute devotion  to  her  father,  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  He  was  a  profoundly  cultured  and 
intellectual  man,  with  a  superb  exterior 
of  majestic  and  unapproachable  dignity. 
Upon  both  of  his  daughters  he  expended  a 
tenderness  of  devotion  of  which  those  who 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him 
had  no  conception.  Kate  was  the  central 
feature  of  his  remarkable  home,  but  with 
his  benignant  belief  in  the  universal  good- 
ness of  mankind,  Chase  was  singularly  de- 
ficient in  that  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  should  have  enabled  him  to  throw 
about  her  that  sort  of  aggressive  protec- 
tion which  she  peculiarly  required.  There 
is  one  little  incident  in  his  life  that  throws 
a  light  on  his  character  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciple he  pursued  in  directing  his  daughter. 
When  he  took  the  platform  as  an  aboli- 
tionist he  was  rotten-egged.  Removing 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  offensive  effu- 
sion with  his  handkerchief,  he  continued 
his  speech,  making  no  modification  in  his 
statements  and  as  far  as  possible  ignor- 
ing the  occurrence.     The  scandalmonger 


he  treated  with  the  same  silent  scorn ;  but 
while  he,  a  courageous  man,  might  walk 
fearlessly  amid  the  storm  of  an  angry  na- 
tion, his  daughter,  though  no  less  cour- 
ageous, was  yet  "too  slight  a  thing"  to 
defy  the  gossips  of  even  one  Western 
town.  "Ah,  little  woman,''  she  once  said 
to  one  of  her  loval  friends  to  whom  sor- 
row  had  come,  "you,  at  least,  have  never 
made  the  mistake  that  I  made.  I  never 
cared  for  the  opinion  or  good  will  of  peo- 
ple. I  ran  my  head  against  a  stone  wall. 
I  did  not  hurt  the  wall,  but  it  has  hurt  the 
head.'^  This  is  perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  self -justification  she  ever  made 
for  having  tried,  with  a  man's  indepen- 
dence, to  live  that  most  circumscribed  life 
of  a  conspicuously  beautiful  woman.  Los- 
ing her  own  mother  when  scarcely  beyond 
infancy  and  her  stepmother  before  she 
reached  womanhood,  and  being  treated  by 
her  father  in  all  things  as  his  equal  in 
years  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  was  intensified  in  her  to  an  ab- 
normal degree. 

She  was  the  first  child  of  Chase's  second 
wife,  Eliza  Ann  Smith,  and  was  named 
by  her  mother  for  his  first  wife,  Katherine 
Garniss,  for  whom  she  had  had  a  tender 
friendship.  Of  her  birth,  which  occurred 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1840,  her  father 
wrote  in  his  journal,  "The  babe  is  pro- 


*  Condensed  from  "Famous  American  Belles 
nail    Peacock.     Published  by  J.    B.   Lippincott 


of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Virginia  Tat  - 
Co. 
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nouiiced  pretty.     I  think  it  quite  other- 
wise.   It  is,  however,  well  formed  and  I 
am  thankful."     Chase  early   began   the 
training  of  her  mind,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  astute  and  brilliant  with  which  a 
woman  was  ever  gifted.     She  was  keen 
and  clever  rather  than  profound,  and  her 
quick  intelligence  caught  and  assimilated 
the  fruit  of  her  father's  years 
of  study.     Without  having  his 
absorbing  love  of  books,  she 
yet    read    much    and    forgot 
nothing.     He  pursued  his  pro- 
fession  with   the  ardor   of  ^  a 
real    love,    and   his    daughter 
imbibed  from  him  a  substan- 
tial knowledge  of  its  techni- 
calities. 

The  atmosphere  of  their 
home  was  simple  and  well  or- 
dered. From  the  time  he  es- 
tablished his  own  home  till  the 
end  of  his  life,  Chase  calle<l 
his  household  together  every 
morning  for  family  worship. 
There  were  times,  as  seen 
from  his  journal,  when  little 
Kate  was  his  only  companion, 
yet  the  duty  was  never  omit- 
ted. 

She  often  walked  with  him 
to  his  office  or  to  court,  talk- 
ing sometimes  of  her  own  in- 
terests, but  more  frequently  of 
the    things    which    engrossed 
him.     It  was  his  life  and  his 
ambition    that    colored    both 
their  lives.    He  had  taught  her 
early  his  favorite  games,  chesS'and  back-" 
gammon,  which  she  often  played  with  him. 
in  the  evenings.     She  was  the  relaxation 
of  his  lighter  hours,  as  she  was  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  his  confidences  and  hopes  of  his 
public  career. 

In  1846  Chase  married  his  third  wife. 


Sarah  Ludlow,  who  belonged  to  one  of 
the  prominent  families  of  Cincinnati. 
Chase,  though  an  Eastern  man,  bom  in 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  was  now  a 
busy,  prosperous  lawyer,  and  in  1849  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
When  he  came,  six  years  later,  into  the 
governorship  of  his  State,  he  was  again  a 


\ffti1(3',VeT;  and  Kate,  though  less  than  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  took  her  place  at  the 
head  of  his  home.  Chase  was  the  first  of 
Ohio's  governors  to  take  up  his  official 
residence  at  Columbus.  There,  for  a  year, 
Kate  went  as  a  day  pupil  fo  Mr.  Heyl's 
=eminarv.  and  later  studied  in  the  same 
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institution  music  and  languages,  having 
for  the  latter  an  unusual  gift.  Her  native 
tongue  she  wielded  with  rare  perfection, 
and  no  one  who  ever  heard  Kate  Chase 
talk  will  ever  forget  the  magic  of  her 
voice,  the  life  her  graphic  and  discriminat- 
ing language  breathed  into  every  thought 
to  which  she  gave  utterance. 

The  positive  element  in  her  character 
manifested  itself  by  the  time  she  was  six- 
teen years  old.  About  that  time,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  father,  she  was  elected 
secretary  of  a  charitable  organization  of 
women.  At  one  of  the  meetings,  a  physi- 
cian of  whose  services  the  body  had 
availed  itself,  and  who  had  given  oflfence 
to  some  of  its  members,  was  made  the 
object  of  a  senseless  abuse.  Kate  Chase 
was  the  only  one  who  had  courage  to  rise 
in  defence  of  the  absent  doctor.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  chair  to  silence  the  undignified 
outburst,  she  won  an  ill-will  that  followed 
her  long  after  those  who  cherished  it  had 
forgotten  its  cause. 

Her  father's  ambition  became  the  ab- 
sorbing object  of  her  life,  developing  in 
her,  before  her  twentieth  year,  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  politics  that  no  women,  and 
few  men,  have  ever  possessed.  To  an  m- 
tellect  naturally  endowed  with  many  mas- 
culine qualities  she  added  a  woman's 
quicker  wit  and  greater  powers  of  divina- 
tion, and  an  overmastering  love  for  the 
father  in  whose  interest  she  exercised 
every  faculty  of  her  gifted  mind.  In  i860 
Chase  was  a  prominent  Republican  candi- 
date for  President.  His  daughter  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Convention  at  Chicago, 
and  thence  for  the  first  time  her  name 
went  forth  over  the  land.  The  choice  of 
the  new  party  fell  upon  Lincoln.  Chase 
was,  however,  elected  for  the  second  time 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  took  his 
seat  March  4,  1861,  but  two  days  later 
resigned  to  go  into'  Lincoln's  Cabinet  as 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  home 
was  thus  transferred  to  Washington, 
where,  going  later  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
he  passed  the  balance  of  his  days.  At  the 
capital  Kate  Chase  attained  a  social  pres- 
tige never  before  enjoyed  by  so  young  a 
woman,  and  a  political  power  which  no 
woman  before  or  since  her  day  has  ever 
possessed.  When  she  was  twenty  years 
old,  at  a  ball  at  the  Kennard  House  at 
Cleveland,  she  met  Governor  William 
Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  Washington  on  November 
12,  1863.  The  wedding  was  the  social 
event  of  that  turbulent  period.  The  first 
days  of  their  married  life  were  spent  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  Mr.  Sprague  built 
for  his  bride  one  of  the  first  palatial  homes 
of  that  period,  the  cost  of  which  was  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
From  the  governorship  of  his  State, 
Sprague  went  into  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  Kate  Chase  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington as  the  wife  of  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  In  1864  Chase  resigned 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  his 
nomination  by  Lincoln  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1868  he  again  came  forward  as  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  During  the  convention,  in 
New  York,  Mrs.  Sprague  endeavored  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  his  public  life.  She  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  only  platform 
on  which  he  could  secure  the  nomination 
asked  more  than  he  could  honorably 
grant,  and  he  confirmed  her  judgment. 

In  1870  he  suflFered  a  physical  collapse, 
from  which  he  rallied  so  far  as  to  resume 
his  duties  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  On 
March  4,  1873,  Chase  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  President  Grant,  and  in 
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May  of  the  same  year  he  occupied  his 
chair  as  Chief  Justice  for  the  last  time. 
A  longing  to  see  his  daughters  and  grand- 
children took  possession  of  him,  and  he 
went  to  New  York  to  see  them.  He  died 
the  day  after  he  arrived.  His  body  was 
sent  back  to  Washington,  where  it  ar- 
rived May  nth,  and  he  lay  a  day  and 
night  within  the  bar  of  the  court  made  so 
illustrious  during  his  life.  A  simple 
wreath  of  white  rosebuds  was  the  last  of- 
fering of  the  daughter  to  whom  his  death 
brought  her  first  great  sorrow.  She  had, 
however,  already  come  to  the  turn  in  her 
short  road  of  happiness.  A  knowledge  of 
the  proper  value  of  money  was  totally 
lacking  in  Kate  Chase.  The  great  wealth 
which  came  to  her  through  her  marriage 
she  expended  lavishly.  She  gave  all  her 
life,  frequently  with  a  generosity  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  her  means.  Sprague 
probably  did  not  realize  her  munificent 
tendencies  till  after  the  shrinkage  in  his 
fortune  caused  by  the  financial  panic  of 
the  early  seventies.  They  then  became  the 
cause  of  those  fatal  misunderstandings 
whence  sprung  later  conditions  of  insup- 
portable wretchedness.  A  divorce  was 
granted  her  by  the  courts  of  New  York, 
with  permission  to  resume  her  maiden 
name,  which  she  did  when  Sprague  mar- 
ried again. 

With  her  three  daughters,  she  retired  to 
"Edgewood,"  a  surburban  home  near 
Washington  which  came  to  her  from  her 
father,  from  whom  she  also  inherited  a 
small  income.  She  took  her  children  to 
Europe  and  there  educated  them,  remain- 
ing as  long  as  her  resources  would  per- 


mit, and  then  she  came  home.  Edgewood 
gave  her  a  sorry  welcome.  Everywhere  it 
showed  signs  of  long  neglect.  Yet  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  home,  and  full  of  the 
memories  of  her  father.  To  his  daughter 
it  was  all  that  remained,  and  even  it  was 
slipping  from  her  grasp.  The  men  of  her 
father's  generation  were  gone,  and  she 
was  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  that  once 
resounded  with  the  echo  of  her  name. 
Edgewood  was  advertised  for  public  sale. 
Its  history  crept  into  the  public  press,  and 
it  was  saved  for  Kate  Chase  by  men  who 
venerated  the  memory  of  her  father.  Her 
eldest  daughter  went  upon  the  stage,  but 
married  shortly  after.  It  was  a  singular 
fate  that  the  last  days  in  the  life  of  a  wom- 
an whose  youth  had  scarcely  known  a  mo- 
ment's exemption  from  the  pursuit  of  an 
admiring  world  should  have  been  passed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  society  of  the 
gentle  daughter,  whom  she  ever  lovingly 
called  her  little  Kitty.  With  that  rare 
courage  with  which  she  had  borne  all  the 
other  ills  of  her  life,  Kate  Chase  endured 
uncomplainingly  the  physical  sufferings  of 
her  closing  days,  endeavoring  at  first  to 
put  them  from  her  and  with  an  aching 
body  to  go  on  heroically  with  her  daily 
life  as  she  had  often  done  with  an  aching 
heart. 

She  surrendered  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  end,  and  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  31st  of  July,  1899,  with  her  three 
daughters  beside  her,  she  at  length  closed 
her  tired  eyes  tranquilly  and  without  fear, 
to  open  them  never  again  upon  a  world 
that  had  long  since  forgotten  the  once- 
cherished  name  of  Kate  Chase. 
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I  The  Rights  and  Disabilities  of  Women  I 
I  Under  the  Law.  \ 

By  GEORGE  M.  BARRY, 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BAR. 


A  YOUNG  man  who  had  just  entered  the 
office  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  great  New 
Hampshire  legal  luminary,  to  study  law, 
asked  him  where  he  should  begin.  Ma- 
son, pointing  to  the  books  on  the  library 
shelves,  answered  laconically :  "Any- 
where." I'll  follow  that  advice  in  begin- 
ning this  article. 

If  Mary  wanted  to  make  a  will  be- 
queathing her  little  lamb  to  her  friend, 
Isabel  Brown,  she  could  do  so  provided 
she  were  sixteen  years  of  age ;  but  if  her 
brother  John  wished  to  bequeath  his  pony 
to  his  friend,  Harry  Brown,  he  could  not 
do  it  unless  he  were  eighteen ;  those  being 
the  ages  at  wliich  a  male  and  female  re- 
spectively can  make  a  will  of  personal 
property  under  the  laws  of  New  York — at 
Common  Law.  the  ages  were  fourteen  and 
twelve — so  that  Mary  has  the  advantage 
of  John  by  two  years ;  but  each  must  be  of 
the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years  before  be- 
ing capable  of  devising  real  estate  by  will. 

That  matter  being  disposed  of,  we  will 
turn  to  an  equally  serious  business,  and 
suppose  that  the  said  Mary  is  in  love  with 
the  aforesaid  Harry,  and  that  they  wish 
to  get  married,  but  that  her  parents  op- 
pose the  match,  not  because  there  is  any 
special  objection  to  the  young  man,  but  as 
if  fate  interposed  to  prove  that  "the  course 
of  true  love  never  runs  smooth."  Can 
Mary  follow  her  own  sweet  will?  That 
again  depends  somewhat  on  her  age. 

What  are  her  rights  and  disabilities  in 


the  matter?    Let  us  take  a  general  view 
of  the  subject  for  her  benefit. 

By  Common  Law  the  age  at  which  a 
valid  contract  of  marriage  could  be  made 
— the  age  of  consent,  as  it  is  called  techni- 
cally— was  fourteen  for  males  and  twelve 
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for  females.  This  was  borrowed  from  the 
Law  of  Rome,  and  it  was  also  the  rule 
in  France  before  the  Revolution,  The 
several  States  have  raised  the  age  by  sta- 
tute. In  New  York  it  is  now  eighteen  for 
both  sexes. 

Under  the  Common  Law,  a  marriage 
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where  one  or  both  of  the  parties  were 
under  the  age  of  consent  could  be  disaf- 
firmed by  either  up  to  the  time  when  the 
last  one  to  reach  that  age  had  arrived 
there,  and  if  then  affirmed  by  both,  such 
affirmation  being  evidenced  in  some  dis- 
tinct way,  as  by  continuing  to  live  to- 
gether, it  becomes  a  binding  contract. 

In  New  York  the  law  is  that  a  marriage 
is  void  from  the  time  its  nullity  is  declared 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  if 
either  party  thereto  is  under  the  age  of 
consent;  but  such  a  marriage  cannot  be 
annulled  at  the  suit  of  the  party  who  was 
of  such  age  when  it  was  contracted,  nor 
where  it  appears  that  they  continued  to 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife  for  any 
time  after  attaining  it. 

This  modifies  the  Common  Law,  leav- 
ing only  the  party  who  could  not  legally 
contract  free  to  disaffirm,  and  practically 
holds  the  marriage  valid  until  set  aside  by 
a  decree  of  the  court. 

Well,  if  Mary  were  under  eighteen,  and 
Harry  should  take  her  and  marry  her 
without  the  consent  of  her  father,  mother, 
guardian  or  other  person  having  legal 
charge  of  her,  he  would  get  himself  into 
no  end  of  trouble. 

It  would  be  abduction  under  the  New 
York  laws,  and  would  be  described  by 
the  District  Attorney  in  very  unpleasant 
language,  no  matter  how  good  the  young 
man's  intentions  might  be.  Even  if  Mary 
were  the  moving  party,  as  lawyers  say, 
and  induced  him  to  run  away  with  her  and 
marry  her,  that  would  not  make  the  mat- 
ter any  better  for  him,  according  to  the 
decision  in  the  English  case  of  the  Queen 
vs.  Bissell,  where  a  young  man  acted  at 
the  young  lady^s  suggestion,  and  with  her 
consent.  That  case  would  probably  be 
followed  here.  Excuses  of  that  sort  are 
not  valid ;  they  don't  wash.  The  man  is 
held    responsible.     Everybody,    too,    has 


read  of  the  case  of  a  man  named  Adam, 
who  lost  his  homestead  some  years  ago  in 
spite  of  his  plea  placing  the  blame  on  "the 
woman  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me.'^ 

If  Harry  did  not  know  she  was  under 
eighteen,  or  that  from  her  appearance  he 
might  have  thought  her  above  that  age,  it 
would  not  help  him  any ;  the  courts  hold 
that  he  is  bound  to  know  it  at  his  peril. 

The  only  safe  course  for  him  to  take  is 
to  consult  the  registry  of  births,  or  get 
the  consent  of  her  father,  mother,  guard- 
ian or  other  person  having  charge  of  her. 
It  looks  from  the  decisions  as  if  even  the 
family  Bible  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
exculpate  him,  if  by  accident  some  one 
had  written  as  the  date  of  her  birth  Jan- 
uary I,  1883,  instead  of  1884,  because  he 
had  not  yet  got  over  his  habit  of  writing 
the  old  year. 

The  New  York  statute  says,  in  so  many 
words,  that  marriage  so  far  as  its  validity 
in  law  is  concerned,  continues  to  be  a  civil 
contract.  The  presence  of  a  minister  is 
not  necessary,  but  it  may  be  a  source  of 
comfort  to  nice  young  people  beginning 
housekeeping  on  a  limited  income  and  de- 
siring the  services  of  a  clergyman,  to 
know  that  the  legal  fee  fixed  by  statute  for 
solemnizing  the  marriage,  including  the 
certificate,  is  only  one  dollar. 

As  more  or  less  is  necessarily  said  in 
this  article  about  the  Common  Law,  it  is 
important  to  define  what  it  is.  Chancellor 
Kent,  who  as  a  legal  authority  is  to  Amer- 
ican law  what  Sir  William  Blackstone  is 
to  the  law  of  England,  says  in  substance 
that  the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of 
England  existing  at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  American  colonies,  and  appli- 
cable to  our  situation  and  peculiar  form 
of  government,  constitute  our  Common 
Law. 

Dower  being  among  the  most  import- 
ant of  a  woman's  rights,  ought  to  receive 
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careful  attention  in  an  article  of  this  kind. 
It  is  of  Common  Law  origin,  existed  be- 
fore Magna  Charta,  and  in  the  United 
States,  although  regulated  by  different 
statutes  in  the  several  States,  yet  it  con- 
forms substantially  to  that  at  the  Com- 
mon Law. 

The  New  York  statute  is  as  follows: 
**A  widow  shall  be  endowered  of  the  third 
part  of  all  the  lands  whereof  her  husband 
was  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  at 
any  time  during  the  marriage."  After  the 
death  of  the  husband  she  has  the  right  to 
the  use,  income  and  enjoyment  of  her  one- 
third  part  during  her  life. 

Under  the  Common  Law  and  the  Sta- 
tute Law  of  New  York,  no  conveyance  of 
his  real  estate  by  the  husband  without  the 
assent  of  the  wife  can  deprive  her  of  her 
dower,  nor  can  he  defeat  her  right  of  dow- 
er by  any  will  he  may  make.  But  if  he  de- 
vises real  property  to  her,  or  makes  a  pe- 
cuniary or  other  provision  for  her  in  it  in 
lieu  of  dower,  she  must  make  her  election 
as  to  whether  she  will  take  the  property  so 
devised  or  the  provision  so  made,  or  her 
dower.    She  is  not  entitled  to  both. 

It  is  sometimes  a  question,  and  a  diffi- 
cult one,  too,  whether  the  provision  made 
in  a  will  is  intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower, 
and  the  English  courts  have  adopted  the 
rule  that  the  intention  to  exclude  dower 
must  be  shown  either  by  expressed  words 
or  clear  intention,  so  that  if  there  be  any- 
thing ambiguous  or  doubtful  the  legal 
right  to  dower  prevails,  and  the  devise  ii 
decided  to  be  additional  to  dower  and  not 
in  lieu  of  it. 

This,  I  fancy,  is  not  so  much  a  piece  of 
legal  chivalry  toward  woman  as  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  dry  technical  rule  that  sta- 
tutes and  other  provisions  in  derogation  of 
the  Common  Law  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
strued, and  that  their  meaning  is  not  to  be 
extended  by  construction. 


An  ancient  provision  of  the  Common 
Law  enacted  in  the  New  York  statutes 
is  called  by  the  curious  name  of  the  Wid- 
ow's Quarantine,  and  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  widow  may  remain  in  the  chief  house  of 
her  husband  for  forty  days  after  his  death 
without  being  liable  for  rent,  and  in  the 
meantime  may  have  reasonable  sustenance 
out  of  his  estate. 

The  disabilities  of  the  married  woman 
under  the  Common  Law  still  exist  in  the 
several  States,  unless  they  have  been  re- 
moved by  statute.  Nearly  all  of  her  dis- 
abilities depended  upon  the  legal  fiction 
that  her  legal  existence  was  by  marriage 
merged  in  that  of  her  husband.  Under 
the  Common  Law  husband  and  wife  were 
one,  and  the  husband  was  that  one.  He 
became  by  marriage  the  complete  master 
and  owner  of  all  the  personal  property, 
such  as  money,  goods  and  even  jewels, 
owned  by  her  or  acquired  during  the 
marriage.  It  became  so  absolutely  his 
that  his  creditors  could  take  it  for  his 
debts,  and  at  his  death  it  went  to  his  legal 
representatives  and  not  to  hers. 

What  are  called  choses  in  action,  such 
as  notes,  arrears  of  rents,  debts  due,  etc., 
were  excepted  from  the  rule.  He  had  the 
right  to  sue  for  and  collect  them  during- 
the  marriage,  but  if  he  should  die  before 
collecting  them  they  would  go  to  her  heirs 
and  not  to  his.  If  a  man  married  a  wom- 
an engaged  in  business,  he  would  thereby 
at  Common  Law  acquire  the  stock  in 
trade,  business  and  all  the  debts  owing  to 
it,  subject  only  to  the  rule  that  if  the  debts 
were  not  recovered  by  him  during  the 
marriage,  they  would  survive  to  her.  He 
also  acquired  a  right  to  the  rents  and 
profits  of  her  real  estate  while  both  lived, 
and  if  they  had  a  child  he  became  entitled 
to  curtesy  in  the  event  of  her  death,  and 
to  the  use  of  all  her  real  estate  during  his 
life. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  husband  is 
bound  by  the  Common  Law  to  provide  the 
wife  with  the  necessaries  suitable  to  her 
station  and  his  condition  in  life,  and  if  she 
contracts  debts  for  such  necessaries  dur- 
ing the  marriage  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
them,  but  for  anything  beyond  necessaries 
he  is  not  liable. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  or  so  the 
legislature  of  New  York  has  gradually 
been  freeing  the  married  woman  from  her 
Common  Law  disabilities.  In  1848  and 
1849  she  was  given  the  right  to  hold  her 
separate  estate  free  from  the  control  of  her 
husband.  She  received  the  right  to  con- 
duct a  separate  business  and  enjoy  her 
separate  earnings  in  i860  and  1862,  and 
so  the  law  progressed  in  granting  her 
more  and  more  rights,  which  we  will  not 
recapitulate  in  detail  as  they  were  passed, 
but  come  down  to  the  Domestic  Relations 
Law,  so  called,  of  1896,  which  consoli- 
dated into  one  act  the  substance  of  various 
statutes  passed  by  the  legislature  up  to 
vhat  time  in  favor  of  women. 

That  law  provided  that  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  a  married  woman, 
and  its  rents,  issues,  proceeds  and  profits 
shall  be  her  separate  property  as  if  she 
were  unmarried  and  is  not  subject  to  her 
husband's  control  or  disposal,  nor  liable 
for  his  debts.  Under  it  a  married  woman 
has  all  the  rights  in  respect  to  property 
and  its  acquisition,  use  and  disposition, 
and  can  make  a  contract  with  any  person, 
including  her  husband,  and  carry  on  any 
business  or  trade  or  occupation  as  if  un- 
married. She  has  a  right  of  action  for  an 
injury  to  her  person,  property  or  charac- 
ter, or  for  an  injury  arising  out  of  the 
marital  relation  as  if  unmarried,  and  hus- 
band and  wife  may  convey  real  estate  to 
each  other  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person.  These  provisions  are  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  Common  Law  rules. 


A  married  woman's  power  of  disposi- 
tion over  her  estate  in  New  York  is  now 
more  absolute  than  that  of  a  man  over  his 
estate.  She  can  convey  her  estate  abso- 
lutely without  his  consent,  or  dispose  of  it 
as  she  pleases  by  her  will,  thus  depriving 
him  of  his  Common  Law  right  of  curtesy. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  convey  his 
real  property  so  as  to  deprive  her  of  her 
right  of  dower  without  her  consent. 

Under  the  Common  Law  a  married 
woman  could  not  make  a  will.  The  class- 
ification of  persons  so  incapable  was  flat- 
teringly put  thus :  idiots,  lunatics,  infants 
and  married  women.  In  the  several  States 
married  women  now  have  the  right  by 
statute  to  make  a  will,  but  the  curious  old 
Common  Law  rule  still  prevails  that  any- 
body offering  a  will  for  probate  must 
prove  that  the  testator,  whether  a  man  or 
a  woman,  was  of  proper  mental  capacity, 
hence  it  is  customary  for  everybody  mak- 
ing a  will,  however  much  of  a  fool  he 
might  be  considered  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  to  stoutly  assert  therein  that  he 
is  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  memory 
and  understanding. 

Many  women  born  abroad  come  to  this 
country  every  year;  they  become  a  part 
of  its  life  and  society,  marry  and  acquire 
property,  and  their  rights  and  disabilities 
are  entitled  to  a  few  words. 

It  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  the  Common 
Law  that  if  an  alien  purchase  land,  or  it 
be  devised  to  him  or  her,  it  would  at  death 
escheat  and  vest  in  the  State,  and  the 
wife  of  an  alien  would  not  be  entitled  to 
dower.  Under  that  law  a  woman  might 
be  an  alien  and  her  husband  a  citizen,  and 
even  then  she  would  not  be  entitled  to 
dower,  that  being  allowed  by  it  only  to 
citizens. 

The  law  of  New  York  declares  that  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  capable  of 
holding  real  property  within  this   State 
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and  of  taking  the  same  by  descent,  devise 
or  purchase.  It  becomes  important,  then, 
to  inquire  what  women  are  citizens? 

Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
women  bom  here  are  citizens,  and  an  alien 
woman,  or  woman  born  abroad,  may  be- 
come a  citizen  by  marriage  or  by  her  own 
naturalization  or  that  of  her  husband,  and 
of  course  thereby  acquires  the  right  to 
hold  and  convey  real  estate  and  the  right 
to  dower  the  same  as  if  born  here. 

The  Real  Property  Law  of  New  York 
permits  an  alien  to  take,  hold,  convey  and 
devise  real  property  upon  making  and 
filing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  a  certain  deposition  as  to  his  resi- 
dence and  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen, 
and  his  widow  would  be  entitled  to  dower 
if  he  should  die  within  six  years  there- 
after, and  before  being  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship; and  chapter  593,  New  York  Laws 
of  1897,  enables  aliens  belonging  to  for- 
eign countries  allowing  similar  privileges 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  take, 
hold  and  convey  real  estate  within  this 
State  the  same  as  our  own  citizens. 

Should  Shakespeare's  Portia  come  over 
from  Venice  on  a  steamer  of  one  of  the 
Mediterranean  lines,  she  would  find  that 
her  American  sisters  have  quite  a  legal 
standing  in  the  land  her  fellow  country- 
man, Columbus,  discovered.  This  has 
been  attained  under  the  gradual  advance 
of  liberal  ideas  in  favor  of  women. 

In  the  case  of  Findlv  vs.  Thorn,  de- 


cided in  a  New  V'ork  court  in  1885,  a 
pleading  was  verified  before  a  woman, 
who  as  a  notary  administered  the  oath 
and  appended  her  certificate.  The  attor- 
ney on  the  other  side  very  ungallantly,  but 
doubtless  in  pursuance  of  his  professional 
duty  to  his  client,  objected  that  being  a 
woman  she  had  no  legal  capacity  to  act  as 
such  notary,  and  that  the  pleading  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  unverified.  The 
court,  however,  sustained  her,  although 
the  matter  was  not  then  free  from  doubt. 
Women  are  now  appointed  notaries  with- 
out question,  and  as  such  are  under  the 
statute  judicial  officers.  They  are  like- 
wise appointed  Commissioners  of  Deeds, 
and  are  admitted  to  the  bar;  several  are 
practicing  law  very  successfully,  and  as 
lawyers  are  officers  of  the  court. 

The  disabilities  of  women  now  remain- 
ing are  nearly  all  of  a  political  nature, 
and  in  some  States  those  are  being  rapidly 
removed,  and  they  can  vote  and  hold  of- 
fice. The  property  rights  of  women  have 
been  so  liberally  protected  in  New  York 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have 
obtained  more  had  they  been  in  the  legis- 
lature with  the  right  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  fact  that  the  broadening  of 
woman's  rights  has  progressed  so  steadily 
is  excellent  proof  that  she  has  used  wisely 
her  enlarged  powers,  and  that  man  from 
whom  she  receives  them  as  a  gift  has  no 
occasion  to  regret  his  liberality  and  his 
confidence  in  her. 


Rufus  Choate  at  the  Essex  Bar. 
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By  R*  R  BUCKHAM* 


In  the  year  1823  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-four  years  of  age  came  to  the  city 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  with  the  intention  of 
opening  an  office  and  entering  upon  the 
practice  of  the  profession  of  law.  He 
may  be  more  particularly  described  as 
having  been  tall  and  slender,  but  mus- 
cular of  frame,  equalling,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, six  feet  in  height,  his  large,  well- 
shaped  head  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
long,  black,  curly  hair  and  his  counte- 
nance chiefly  distinguished  by  its  large, 
dark  eyes,  with  their  look  of  abstraction 
and  deep  meditation.  His  bearing  was 
manly,  his  step  quick  and  sprightly  and 
his 'manner  quiet,  modest  and  unassum- 
ing.    That  young  man  was  Rufus  Choate. 

To  win  one's  daily  bread  as  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  law  is  not,  at  the  start,  an 
easy  task  under  any  circumstances,  and 
for  the  young  man  about  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession, with  courage  and  powers  all  un- 
tried, unknown  to  the  community  and 
without  friends,  experience  or  standing  at 
the  Bar,  it  indeed  becomes,  for  a  time  at 
least,  an  undertaking  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions. He  must  compete  with  men  whose 
reputation  has  already  been  permanently 
established,  whose  superior  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  practice  places  them  at  an 
enormous  advantage  and  whose  purposes 
are  not  with  impunity  to  be  challenged. 

The  difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves to  young  Choate  were  unusually 
disheartening.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Salem 
he  found  that  it  would  be  necessarv  for 


him  to  cope  with  rivals  of  exceptional 
ability  and  renown,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  such  men  as  John  Pickering, 
Leverett  Saltonstall  and  Caleb  Cushing, 
whose  fame  was  already  known  through- 
out the  county  and  State.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  after  having  ^'hung  up  his  shin- 
gle,'' he  allowed  it  to  remain  out  but  over 
a  single  night  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing took  it  down  again;  and,  abashed  at 
his  own  presumption,  retired  to  the  town 
of  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody,  two 
miles  away,  and  there  began  his  first 
essays  at  practice  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  courts  and  the  illustrious  men 
who  were  appearing  before  them  at  that 
time. 

At  Danvers  Choate's  success  was  not 
more  than  ordinary.  He  did  not  escape 
the  usual  fate  of  most  young  lawyers,  and 
at  first  was  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  such  minor  matters  as  usually  come 
to  the  young  practitioner.  He  is  said,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  to  have  become  dis- 
heartened at  times  and  to  have  contem- 
plated devoting  himself  to  some  other 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  but  as  to 
what  it  could  have  been  we  do  not  know. 
However,  his  superior  qualities  and  mer- 
its were  not  to  go  unrecognized  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  his  zeal,  faithfulness 
and  devotion  to  his  clients'  interests  were 
not  long  in  attracting  attention  to  the 
young  lawyer.  His  practice  began  to  in- 
crease and  soon  carried  him  before  the 
courts  at  Salem,  from  which  he  had  so 
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modestly  retired  in  the  beginning  of  his 
practice;  and  in  1S28,  having  meantime 
married,  he  removed  to  Salem  perma- 
nently. 

The  first  practice  which  came  to  young 
Choate  consisted  mainly  of  criminal  cases, 
which  though  not  a  particularly  profitable 
class  of  business,  yet  tended  to  spread  the 
young  man's  reputation  far  and  wide; 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  them  with 
great  ingenuity  and  unparalleled  success, 
in  spite  of  the  poor  financial  return  to  be 
realized  from  them.  It  is  said  that  during 
his  residence  in  Salem  no  man  was  ever 
convicted  whom  he  defended. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing,  the 


HOUSE    WHICH    CHOATE  OCCUPIED   WHILE 
A  RESIDENT  OF  SALEM. 

following  incident  is  related.  As  he  was 
coming  into  court,  one  day  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  a  fellow  attorney  was 
overheard  to  remark  to  him,  "Mr.  Choate, 

do  you  remember  the term  of  court 

at  Essex  County,  when  the  dock  was  full 
of  prisoners,  and  how  you  defended  every 
one  of  them?" 

"Yes." 

"And  do  you  remember,  further,  how 
you  got  every  one  of  them  off  scot 
free!"' 

"Yes,  and  I  remember  one  more  cir- 
cumstance in  that  connection,  which,  per- 


haps, you  may  not  be  aware  of,  I  was 
never  able  to  get  one  dollar  out  of  any  one 
of  them  for  my  services,  either  I" 

At  Salem  Choate  rapidly  rose  to  the 
front  ranks  of  the  bar,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary eloquence  and  oratorical  powers, 
which  alike  astonished  and  delighted  all, 
began  to  make  themselves  apparent. 
Those  were  busy  days  with  the  famous 
advocate,  and  yet  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
of  him  that  in  the  midst  of  his  professional 
activity  he  did  not  confine  himself  within 
the  scope  of  the  law,  by  any  means.  He  is 
said  never  to  have  had  a  hobby,  but  to 
have  interested  himself  in  everything; 
politics,  history,  literature  and  philosophy, 
all  were  equally  attractive  with  him. 

Mr.  Choate  was  distinctly  a  religious 
man,  from  his  earliest  youth  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  he  devoted  much  time 
and  earnest  thought  to  theolf^cal  and 
ethical  questions.  He  was  never  indiffer- 
ent to  spiritual  matters,  and  his  faith  in 
Christianity  was  strong  and  implicit. 
Though  he  never  made  a  public  profes- 
sion of  religion,  yet  he  was  unquestion- 
ably a  devout  and  constant  worshipper  in 
the  inward  temple  of  his  own  heart.  The 
Crombie  Street  Church,  one  of  the  three 
Congregational  churches  of  Salem,  was 
organized  in  his  office  and  under  his  super- 
vision, and  within  its  portals  he  was  ac- 
customed to  attend  divine  worship.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  institution, 
with  its  facilities  for  accomplishing  good 
and  its  wide  open  doors  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  truth,  is  the  most  worthy  me- 
mento of  this  great  man  in  existence  to- 
day. 

There  are  a  few  men  still  practicing  at 
the  Essex  Bar  who  knew  Choate,  and 
who  remember  him  well.  Hon.  William 
D.  Northend,  LL.  D.,  the  oldest  practi- 
tioner now  appearing  before  the  Essex 
courts,  was  intimate  with  the  great  ora- 
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tor,  and,  oddly  enough,  to-day  resides  in 
the  same  house  which  Choate  occupied 
while  a  resident  of  Salem,  No.  14  Lynde 
Street,  not  far  from  the  several  court 
houses. 

Says  Mr.  Northend,  "I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Choate,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  often  to  his  office.  It  was 
a  delight  to  be  in  the  presence  of  that  re- 
markable man,  and  no  one  who  was  priv- 
ileged to  know  him  and  come  in  contact 
with  his  lovable,  genial  nature  can  ever 
forget  him.  Never  have  I  known  a  man 
of  a  sunnier  or  happier  disposition,  and  in 
conversation  he  was  always  fascinating.^' 
Soon  after  Mr.  Northend  came  to  the 
bar  as  a  young  man,  an  important  case 
arose,  a  petition  of  some  five  thousand 
citizens  for  a  railroad  from  Danvers  to 
Maiden.  The  measure  was  hoUy  contest- 
ed by  officials  of  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
who  employed  eminent  counsel  to  endeav- 
or to  defeat  it  at  the  hearing  before  the 
l^islature.  Mr.  Choate  was  engaged  as 
senior  counsel  to  foster  the  project,  and 
Mr.  Northend  as  junior  counsel. 

Upon  being  questioned  as  to  how  Mr. 
Choate  prepared  himself  for  his  argument, 
Mr.  Northend  replied :  "While  we  were 
preparing  for  this  case,  Choate  would  gen- 
erally sit  and  dictate  to  me,  insisting  that 
I  should  do  the  writing,  and  seeming  to 
prefer  that  all  the  documents  in  the  case 
should  appear  in  my  handwriting.  He 
was  never  dictatorial  or  officious  in  man- 
ner, and  nothing  was  more  foreign  to  his 
nature  than  the  assumption  of  superiority 
in  any  way.  He  always  expressed  him- 
self, 'I  think  thus  and  so,'  or,  *  What  would 
you  say  to  this  ?'  and  every  suggestion  of 
mine  received  the  utmost  consideration 
and  attention." 

Choate  and  Mr.  Northend  once  met  as 
antagonists  in  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  reported  in  the  First 


of  Gray's  reports,  pages  twelve  and  forty- 
nine.  Choate  was  worsted.  *'He  was  then 
Attorney-General  of  the  State,"  explained 
Mr.  Northend,  "and  I  have  never  to  this 
day  been  able  to  understand  how  he  came 
to  assume  the  ground  which  he  did  in 
relation  to  my  client.  It  was  so  clearly 
in  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights." 

The  older  of  the  Essex  lawyers  have 
many  incidents  to  relate  in  regard  to 
Choate.  A  few  of  them  may  not  prove 
inappropriate  here.  That  his  handwriting 
was  renowned  for  its  obscurity  is  familiar 
with  all.  It  was  well  nigh,  if  not  quite, 
impossible  for  one  not  acquainted  with 
its  peculiarities  to  decipher  it,  and  Choate 
himself  was  often  at  a  loss  to  make  out 
its  meaning,  especially  if  the  subject  mat- 
ter had  gone  from  his  mind.  Its  illegibil- 
ity was  well  known  among  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Essex  Bar,  and  an  instruction 
from  the  court  to  the  famous  counsellor  to 
submit  a  desired  motion  or  requested  rul- 
ing in  writing  was  sure  to  call  forth  a 
hearty  laugh  from  all  present. 

He  once  sent  a  deed  to  the  Middlesex 
Registry  of  Deeds  at  Cambridge  to  be  re- 
corded, but  the  Register,  unable  to  deci- 
pher it,  was  finally  obliged  to  summon 
him  to  explain  its  contents.  The  incident 
in  some  way  became  known  among  his 
fellow  attorneys,  and  many  were  the  sly 
inquiries  made  of  him  on  his  return  as 
to  how  his  day  at  Cambridge  had  been 
spent.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession 
some  of  Mr.  Choate's  notes,  but  has  never 
been  able  to  determine  their  meaning. 

Rufus  Choate's  delicate  physique  was 
very  sensitive  to  the  cold.  As  early  in 
life  as  when  he  first  began  practice  in 
Danvers,  we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend, 
"I  don't  remember  to  have  ever  looked 
upon  the  coming  in  of  the  first  months  of 
winter  with  a  more  prostrating  sense  of 
miserableness  than  presses  upon  me  every 
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moment  that  I  am  not  hard  at  study.  Cold 
is  itself  an  intolerable  evil,  and  it  comes 
with  such  a  dreary  accompaniment  of 
whistling  wind  and  falling  leaf  that  *I 
would  not  live  alway'  if  these  were  the 
terms  on  which  we  were  to  hold  out.  I 
really  think  that  the  time  of  life  when  the 
nakedness  and  desolation  of  a  fast  darken- 
ing November  could  be  softened  and  re- 
lieved by  blending  in  it  fancy,  romance, 
association   and   hope   is    gone   by   with 


me.'' 

Often  after  the  nervous  excitement  and 
exhaustion  of  arguing  a  case,  he  would 
find  it  necessary  to  wrap  himself  in  two 
and  even  three  heavy  coats,  to  protect 
himself  from  the  chill  of  the  outer  air.  On 
one  occasion,  upon  his  concluding  an  ar- 
gument of  great  ability  in  a  case  in  which 
the  general  opinion  of  many  of  the  Bar 
was  contrary  to  his  position,  one  of  the 


attorneys  jocosely  remarked  to  him  as  in- 
dicating his  proximity  to  conviction  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  **Mr.  Choate,  almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian!" 
With  quick  wit,  Choate  at  once  replied, 
shaking  the  greatcoats  which  he  was  in 
the  act  of  donning,  "I  would  that  not  only 
thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as 
J  am,  except  these  bonds  !'^ 

Rufus  Choate's  stay  in  Salem  was  brief. 
Greater  interests  elsewhere  called  for  his 
unwonted  talent  and  ability,  and  in  1836, 
after  a  sojourn  of  about  eight  years  in  the 
**City  of  Peace,"  he  left  for  Boston,  a 
much  larger  and  wider  field.  His  loss 
was  much  regretted  by  one  and  all,  to 
whom  he  had  already  become  endeared, 
and  it  was  with  genuine  sorrow  that  Es- 
sex County  gave  up  the  greatest  counsel- 
lor that  she  had  ever  produced. 


A  DEATHLESS  FLOWER. 


Yes,  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep  pace, 

And  I  be  undeluded,  unbetrayed ; 
For  if  of  our  affections  none  find  grace 

In  sight  of  heaven,  then  wherefore  hath  God  made 
The  world  which  we  inhabit?     Better  plea 
Love  cannot  have  than  that  in  loving  thee 

Glory  to  that  eternal  peace  is  paid. 
Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 
As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts. 

His  hope  is  treacherous  only  whose  love  dies 
With  beauty,  which  is  varying  every  hour ; 
But  in  chaste  hearts,  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless  flower, 

That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise. 
— Michael  Angelo  (Translated  by  William  Wordsworth) 


The  revival  of  interest  in  the  "fair, 
frail,  bewitching"  Neli  Gwynn  has  caused 
tile  issue  of  several  novels  with  her  as  the 
iieroine,  including  a  new  edition  of  An- 
thony Hope's  "Simon  Dale,"  a  story  of 
ihe  courts  of  Charles  II  and  Louis  XIV 
in  the  days  of  their  greatest  splendor. 
I'.oth  sovereigns  figure  among  its  charac- 
ters as  well  as  Nell  Gwynn.  The  fact 
that  three  plays,  written  round  her  as 
central   character,   held   the  stage  at  one 


lime  proves  that  there  is  something  al- 
most as  bewitching  in  the  story  of  the 
dissolute  actress  of  Old  Drury  as  in  Nell 
herself.  Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  twentieth  century  enlightenment  to 
find  that  any  interest  could  attach  itself, 
among  decent  people,  to  such  a  character? 
Pepys,  in  his  quaint  diary,  says  she 
"swore  fearfully,  kept  base  company  and 
indulged  in  lewd  talk,"  and  he  wonders 
how  decent  men  could  favor  such  cattle. 
What  claim  had  she  to  distinction  ?    What 


was  there  in  her  life  that  merited  two 
centuries  of  fame  ?  She  was  bom  in  pov- 
erty, sold  fruits  and  flowers  around  the 
taverns  and  playhouses  of  London,  was 
taken  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  where  she 
"drew  strong  water"  for  its  patrons,  and 
indulged  in  all  the  licentiousness  of  the 
place.  At  that  house  she  met  an  actor, 
who  persuaded  her  to  leave  and  live  with 
him.  He  obtained  for  her  a  place  on  the 
stage.  Possessed  of  undoubted  histrionic 
talents,  she  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  commediennes  of  the  day. 
She  discarded  her  actor-lover  in  favor  of 
another,  of  whom  she  soon  tired ;  then 
we  hear  of  her  as  the  mistress  of  Lord 
Buckhiirst  and  later  of  the  king.  Her 
son  by  the  king  was  created  Duke  of  St, 
Albans,  and  the  people  were  taxed  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  to  provide  him 
and  his  descendants  with  a  large  income. 
And  this  Nell  Gwynn  of  unsavory  char- 
acter is  the  one  we  now  consider  worthy 
of  honor!  Are  there  no  characters  in 
history  more  worthy  of  the  pen  of  author 
or  dramatist?  Is  it  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
times  that  such  an  ignoble,  licentious  and 
depraved  character  should  be  raised  to 
such  a  pinnacle  of  fame? 

While  some  authors  are  telling  us  of 
the  dissolute  court  of  Charles  II  of  Eng- 
land William  Farquhar  Payson  takes 
Americans  back  to  that  little  known  time 
when  some  English  colonists  landed  on 
Roanoke  Island,  "John  Vytal,  a  Tale  of 
the  Lost  Colony"  (Harpers),  is  a  well 
told  tale  of  adventure  and  mystery.  It 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  conjecture 
what  became  of  the  deserted  colony.     Sir 
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Walter  Raleigh  sent  five  different  expedi- 
tions to  Virginia  to  try  and  find  some 
trace  of  them,  but  in  vain.  Payson  has 
evolved  a  key  to  the  mystery  which,  while 
it  may  be  pure  fiction,  is  nevertheless 
plausible  and  probable.  "John  Vytal"  is 
one  of  the  best  of  historical  novels  and 
should  be  very  popular. 


There  was  a  time  when  an  author  re- 
spected his  art  too  much  to  be  always  ad- 
vertising his  personality.  He  allowed  his 
publisher  to  introduce  his  works  on  their 
merits,  and  with  becoming  modesty  he 
would  retire  into  the  background  while 
the  public  gave  its  verdict  on  the  work 
which  emanated  from  his  brain.  That 
has,  to  a  g^eat  extent,  been  changed,  and 
some  of  our  popular  authors  seek  the  full 
glare  of  the  sunlight  that  they  may  be 
talked  about  and  criticised  as  though  they 
were  most  extraordinary  beings.  Some 
even  employ  a  press  agent  whose  duty  it 
is  to  keep  the  name  of  the  author  always 
in  the  public  eye.  Occasionally  the  au- 
thor is  his  or  her  own  press  agent.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  perversion  of  tal- 
ent is  Marie  Corelli,  who  proclaims  from 
the  housetop  that  she  is  the  greatest  of  all 
authors,  living  or  dead.  She  rushes  into 
print  on  every  occasion,  determined  that 
the  public  shall  never  forget  her.  In  her 
latest  move,  the  raising  of  money  to  liqui- 
date a  debt  on  the  church  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  she  has  run  foul  of  some  actors  by 
saying  that  an  ^*actor  is  a  mere  cipher  in 
the  sum  of  fame,^'  and  then  by  name 
mentioning  certain  actors  who  have  not 
subscribed  to  her  fund.  William  Far- 
ren,  Jr.,  one  of  these  actors,  tells  her  that 
"a  cipher  cannot  be  expected  to  have  a 
banking  account  of  many  figures,  and 
Miss  Corelli  can  be  assured  that  the  actor 
who  often  has  to  speak  trash  is  not  nearly 


so  well  paid  as  the  novelist  who  so  often 
writes  it." 

The  **Book  Lover"  (Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia) thus  reviews  Corelli's  "Master 
Christian" : 

Imagine  John  Kensit,  with  rather  more  brain 

Than  pertains  to  that  dogmatist  rude: 
Then  dress  him  in  tea  gown,  with  ruffles  ga- 
lore, 

Whence  Parisian  perfumes  exude; 
Borrow  attitudes  struck  on  the  opera  stage. 

Besprinkle  the  talk  well  with  Tuscan 
And  cantrips  which  blossom  at  Exeter  Hall, 

And  silliest  Socialist  fustian ; 
Throw  in  a  duel,  a  murder,  an  arson. 

Some  virtues  which  border  on  vice; 
Give  a  mystical  touch,  quote  a  scripture  or  two. 

And  some  nasty  ideas  for  the  nice. 
As  spice,  slate  all  clergy  for  "papal  police," 

And  Hall  Caine  as  boss  agent  for  Rome : — 
And  then  you'll  arrive  at  the  "book  of  the  day." 

Which  sells  like  hot  cakes  (so  they  tell  ye), 
A  book  which  defies  every  canon  of  sense, 

"Master  Christian,"  by  Mistress  Corelli. 


In  all  ages  man  has  searched  for  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  and  much  as 
we  may  smile  at  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the 
old  alchemists,  the  desire  is  just  as  great 
to-day.  Dr.  Frank  Newland  Doud,  in 
his  "Evolution  of  the  Individual"  (Rey- 
nolds Publishing  Co.,  Chicago),  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
man^s  body  cannot  exist  forever.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  he  should  always  be 
receptive  to  the  integrating  vibrations  of 
creative  power.  This  is  all  very  true; 
we  know  that  if  we  could  repair  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body  and  mind  as  fast  as  they 
are  impaired  the  difficulty  would  be 
solved.  The  author  tells  us  how  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
steady  influx  of  invisible  vibrations,  but 
The  Commenter  is  not  so  sure  that  the 
advice  given  by  the  learned  doctor  can  be 
followed.  To  do  so  one  must  be  a  per- 
fect man,  and  such  a  one  would  be  hard 
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to  find.  Instead  of  looking  for  the  foun- 
tain of  life  among  outside  objects  the  au- 
thor tells  us  that  it  is  within  us,  that  we 
call  it  love;  and  when  love  becomes  tlie 
motive  power,  when  we  thoroughly  un- 
derstand how  to  receive  and  radiate  love, 
we  shall  approach  the  realization  of  the 
perfect  and  gain  new  life  and  youth.  The 
book  is  an  interesting  psychological 
study,  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  authorship  of  the  "Englishwom- 
an's Love  Letters"  is  still  disputed,  and 
numerous  alleged  poems  are  being  palmed 
off  on  an  unsuspecting  public  as  the  efifu- 
sions  of  the  same  author.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  the  author  would 
give  us  another  work  in  place  of  these 
poor  doggerel  rhymes.  Arthur  Pendenys 
says  the  printing  of  the  poems  shows  that 
editors  "prefer  attractive  names  to  attrac- 
tive matter";  in  other  words,  that  they 
trade  on  the  much  advertised  "Love  Let- 
ters." 

The  "Academy"  is  sure  that  the  author 
is  Laurence  Houseman,  an  almost  un- 
known writer,  who  sought  this  means  to 
make  a  name  and  fame  for  himself;  in 
other  words,  he  played  a  practical  joke  on 
both  publishers  and  readers.  Arthur 
Pendenys  is  certain  that  the  "Love  Let- 
ters" emanated  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
Williamson,  a  young  Catholic  writer  who 
has  recently  made  his  home  in  V'enice. 

When  that  masterpiece  of  poetry,  "Don 
Juan,"  made  its  first  appearance  it  was 
without  name  of  author  or  publisher  and 
was  left  to  make  its  way  without  any  en- 
dorsement. Shelley  said  of  it :  "The 
poem  is  transcendently  fine.  Every  word 
has  the  stamp  of  immortality.  There  is 
not  a  word  which  the  most  rigid  asserter 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  could  de- 
sire to  be  cancelled.     It  fulfills,  in  a  cer- 


tain degree,  what  I  have  long  preached 
of  producing — something  wholly  new 
and  relative  to  the  age  and  yet  surpass- 
ingly beautiful." 

The  new  edition  of  "The  Works  of 
Lord  Byron,"  edited  by  Rowland  G.  Pro- 
thero,  M.  A.,  has  readied  the  fifth  vol- 
ume, and  much  of  the  mist  and  mystery 
surrounding  the  life  of  the  erratic  but 
brilliant  poet  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
editor.  

What  a  charming  personality,  what  a 
grand  man  was  Phillips  Brooks !  I  often 
think  that  it  is  a  pity  such  men  do  not 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

Courtesy  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

possess  the  elixir  of  perpetual  life,  for  the 
world  is  better  for  their  living.  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks"  has 
just  been  issued,  and  no  more  fascinating 
book  can  possibly  be  found.  Though  an 
Episcopal  bishop,  his  influence  was  felt 
by  all  denominations,  and  he  was  large- 
hearted  enough  to  preach  and  take  part  in 
the  service  of  any  Protestant  communion. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  intellect,  a  clear 
conscience  and  commanding  will.  He 
would  not  tolerate  what  he  knew  to  be 
error,  but  he  was  never  harsh  or  arro- 
gant.    He  knew  too  well  the  influence  of 
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surroundings  and  appreciated  the  fact 
that  all  men  could  not  be  brought  to  see 
alike.  A  man  of  matchless  eloquence, 
g^eat  ideas,  with  a  heart  bursting  with 
love  for  his  fellows,  he  died  in  his  prime, 
leaving  behind  him  a  memory  which  will 
be  eternal. 

Scattered  through  the  two  volumes  are 
many  anecdotes  which  show  the  lighter 
side  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  who  loved 
fun,  could  appreciate  a  joke  and  was  not 
too  dignified  to  indulge  in  the  lighter  en- 
joyments of  life,  though  he  never  went  to 
a  theatre. 

Once,  at  a  marriage  service  at  Trinity 
Church,  the  gentleman  who  was  to  give 
away  the  bride  became  confused  and 
asked  what  he  should  do.  "Anything 
you  like,"  answered  Dr.  Brooks,  "nobody 
will  care.*' 

He  gave  a  new  version  of  the  ^'J^^^h** 
story  to  a  wondering  skeptic,  who  said 
that  he  doubted  whether  a  whale's  throat 
was  large  enough  to  swallow  Jonah. 
"There  was  no  difficulty,**  said  the  bishop, 
"Jonah  was  one  of  the  Minor  Prophets." 

A  clergyman  who  was  going  abroad  to 
study  said  in  jest  that  when  he  came  back 
he  might  bring  a  new  religion  with  him. 
A  person  present  said:  "You  may  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  it  through  the 
Custom  House.*'  "No,"  said  Dr.  Brooks, 
"we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  new 
religion  will  have  no  duties  attached." 


Poor  Plato!  The  ages  roll  on,  men 
and  women  talk  of  friendship  "according 
to  Plato,**  fall  in  love  and  marry,  not  "ac- 
cording to  Plato,*'  and  will  do  so  until  the 
end  of  time.  Hundreds  of  books  have 
been  written  on  the  question  of  platonic 
love,  and  the  name  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher is  used  perhaps  oftener  than  any 
other  of  those  who  thought  out  mysteries 
and  philosophies  two  thousand  years  ago. 


And  now  comes  Frankfort  Moore  with  a 
book  bearing  the  title  "According  to 
Plato'*  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  It  is  not  a 
philosophical  treatise  on  platonic  love,  but 
a  satire  on  London  life  and  London  love. 
It  is  interesting,  but  not  satisf yingr ;  it  will 
help  to  while  away  the  hours  of  a  gloomy 
day  and  perhaps  take  the  mind  off  the 
weightier  cares  of  life.  One  is  inclined 
to  be  sorry  that  Mr.  Moore  did  not  pay 
more  attention  to  the  revision  of  his  book, 
for  in  some  parts  the  beauty  of  his  epi- 
grams is  completely  lost  through  defec- 
tive English.  The  author  can  write  epi- 
grams, and  there  are  many  in  his  new 
book  which  are  worthy  of  his  fame.  The 
story  of  semi-corrupt  bargaining  of  an 
English  M.  P.  is  well  told,  showing  that 
even  an  Englishman  will  barter  away  his 
daughter's  happiness  in  exchange  for  a 
coveted  political  office.  The  failure  of 
platonic  love  is  well  described  and  makes 
interesting  reading. 


Some  letters  written  to,  and  some  by, 
William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  recently  sold  in  London  for 
$1,775,  ^"d  ^  package  of  letters  written 
by  Bums  fetched  $2,000.  In  one  of  the 
letters  he  dedicates  a  poem  to  Mrs.  Rid- 
del, but  says :  "On  reading  over  the  song 
I  see  it  is  but  a  cold,  inanimate  composi- 
tion. It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
me  to  get  in  love,  else  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  a  line  worth  reading  on  the 
subject."  Another  letter  to  the  same 
lady  reads:  "I  am  in  such  miserable 
health  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  shew- 
ing my  loyalty  in  any  way.  Rackt  as  I  am 
with  rheumatisms,  I  meet  every  face  with 
a  greeting  like  that  of  Balak  to  Baalam, 
*Come,  curse  me,  Jacob,  and  come,  defy 
me,  Israel.*  So  say  I,  come  curse  mc 
that  east  wind,  and  come,  defy  me,  the 
north !    Would  you  have  mc  in  such  cir- 
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cumstances  copy  out  a  love  song?  No, 
if  I  must  write,  let  it  be  sedition,  or  blas- 
phemy, or  something  else  that  begins  with 
a  B,  so  that  I  may  grin  with  the  grin  of 
iniquity  and  rejoice  with  the  rejoicing  of 
an  apostate  angel." 

How  very  characteristic  of  poor,  brave, 
immortal  Bobby  Bums! 

We  like  to  read  about  those  who  pre- 
ceded us  on  the  world's  stage.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  how  those  old-time  peo- 
ple looked  and  talked  and  amused  them- 
selves. There  is  a  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
dames  and  damsels  of  a  time  before  wom- 
an's rights  and  woman's  emancipation 
had  become  engrossing  themes,  to  picture 
their  stately  minuet,  to  see  the  quiet  grace 
in  all  their  pleasures,  to  realize  the  gentle 
and  sweet  influence  they  exercised  over 
the  sterner  sex  and  to  know  that  in  the 
darkest  days  of  our  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence it  was  the  prayers,  the  faith,  the  in- 
tensity of  hope  of  the  fair  sex  that  gave 
courage  to  the  old  revolutionists.  Miss 
Geraldine  Brooks  has  written  entertain- 
ingly of  the  "Dames  and  Daughters  of 
the  Colonial  Days"  (T.  Y.  Crowell),  and 
The  Commenter  thanks  her  for  rendering 
the  country  such  good  service.  Miss 
Brooks  comes  of  good  literary  stock. 
Her  father,  Elbridge  Streetor  Brooks, 
has  charmed  the  young  people  of  the 
present  generation  by  his  numerous 
hooks,  and  his  father,  the  Rev.  Elbridge 
G.  Brooks,  knew  how  to  use  a  pen  as  well 
as  preach  a  good  sermon.  Miss  Brooks 
is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College,  and 
her  Alma  Mater  may  well  be  proud  of 
her.  

Lord  Rosebery  is  a  good  man  spoiled 
by  the  accident  of  birth.  The  Commenter 
used  to  know  him  and  often  thought  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  he  had  inherited  a  title. 


Then  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Rothschild  and  received  a  very  large 
check  as  a  wedding  present.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  incubus  of  a  title  and  wealth 
he  would  have  been  a  brilliant  statesman, 
for  he  possesses  the  genius  and  ability, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  too  heavy  for  a  good  man  to  breathe  in, 
and  he  is  stifled.  If  Lord  Rosebery  had 
been  simply  Mr.  Primrose  and  compelled 
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to  work  for  a  living  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, for  need  would  have  made  him  per- 
severe. 

In  his  latest  book,  "Napoleon — the  Last 
Phase,"  he  has  proved  his  courage,  his 
literary  ability  and  his  honesty.  He  docs 
not  hesitate  to  tell  England  that  she  treat- 
ed the  great  Napoleon  with  infamous  and 
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disgraceful  cruelty,  though  he  does  not 
tell  even  then  the  entire  truth.  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  in  a  book  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  suppressed,  a  copy 
of  which  The  Commenter  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess,  tells  the  whole  story  as 
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Queen  Carolina.  The  treatment  o£  Na- 
poleon will  ever  be  a  black  stain  on  Eng- 
land's history. 

Tn  the  -Questions  of  History"  (Cro- 
wdl).  Lord  Rosebery  paints  a  fancy  pic- 
ture of  what  might  have  happened  had 
not  the  elder  Pitt  left  the  House 
of  Commons  and  become  a  peer. 
He  imagines  that  instead  of  the 
colonies  separating  from  the 
mother  country  they  would  have 
been  admitted  to  proportional 
representation  in  Parliament  and 
that  by  this  time  the  British  Em- 
pire would  have  been  governed 
from  some  central  point  in 
America,  a  majority  of  the  legis- 
lators being  native  Americans. 
His  argument  is  eloquent  and 
logical,  and  the  students  of  Glas- 
gow University,  before  whom  he 
delivered  the  address,  knew  thai 
at  heart  he  was  still,  what  The 
Commenter  knew  him  to  be 
twenty-five  years  ago.  a  Repnb- 


she  knew  it.  and  she  was  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  drama  and  occu- 
pied the   position  of  lady-in-waitmg  to 


William  Waldorf  Astor  will 
soon  wish  that  he  had  never  left 
the  land  from  which  he  derives 
his  sustenance.  He  is  always  get- 
ting into  hot  water  over  some- 
thing, and  The  Commenter  is  perfectly 
safe  in  predicting  that  the  anti-American 
American  will  be  gray-headed  before  he 
will  be  more  than  tolerated,  for  with  all 
the  faults  the  English  possess,  they  have 
one    virtue,    and    that    is    a    hatred   of 
■■snobs."     And  because  of  that  hatred  and 
an   intuitive  idea  that  Astor  belongs  to 
that  class,  some  one  will  be  always  ready 
to  find  flaws  in  anything  he  does.    His 
hook  of  short  stories  did  not  suit:  they 
were  condemned  as  "twaddle."  and  the 
author  was  advised  to  confine  himself  tn 
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amateur  papers  in  future.  Now  a  critic 
faUs  foul  of  the  'Tall  Mall  Magazine/' 
that  magazine  which  he  so  proudly  adver- 
tised as  being  written  *'by  gentlemen  for 
gentlemen,"  and  it  is  found  that  on  page 
373  the  magazine  boldly,  and  without  ac- 
knowledgment, appropriates  one  of  Har- 
old Nelson's  book-plates,  published  in 
the  **Studio"  May,  1900,  and  leaves  the 
"gentlemen^'  to  believe  that  it  is  original. 
Fie,  Willie!  Don't  steal  the  product  of 
other  men's  brains;  it  is  better  to  be  con- 
sidered amateurish  than  to  be  written 
down  a  plagiarist. 


A  London  publishing  firm  has  com- 
menced an  English  series  of  American 
fiction  under  the  title  of  "The  Dollar  Li- 
brary.^'  One  volume  will  appear  each 
month  and  a  special  rate  is  made  for  an- 
nual subscribers.  So  many  poor  books 
have  been  sold  here  simply  because  they 
were  English  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  only 
the  best  American  novels  will  be  repro- 
duced in  the  series,  if  only  to  show  the 
English  how  to  write. 


Paganini  once  said:  "In  Italy  man  is 
born  to  sing,  in  France  to  warble,  in  Ger- 
many to  thunder  and  in  England  to  pay." 
In  all  countries  there  is  a  deep-seated  love 
of  good  music,  and  especially  of  singing, 
and  people  are  ready  to  pay  good  prices  to 
hear  songs  well  sung.  There  seems  to  be 
a  conflict  between  the  composer  of  the 
music  and  the  author  of  the  words.  A 
poet  writes  intelligently,  his  lines  sound 
well,  when  read  by  the  trained  elocution- 
ist, but  no  sooner  are  they  set  to  music 
than  the  composer  tries  to  make  them 
ridiculous.  Henry  Gaines  Hawn  points 
out  this  defect  in  his  very  useful  book, 
"Diction  for  Singers  (To  Say  Nothing  of 
Composers").  He  urges  that  proper  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  rendering  of 


the  words,  so  that  the  sense  may  not  be 
lost,  and  he  illustrates  his  argument  by 
many  examples.  For  example,  in  Regi- 
nald de  Koven's  "Oh,  Promise  Me"  the 
phrasing  is  absurd.  "Let  me  sit  beside 
you  in  your  eyes,"  is  the  way  the  lines  are 
grouped,  whereas  if  the  poem  were  read, 
the  phrasing  would  be :  "Let  me  sit  beside 
you,  in  your  eyes  seeing  the  vision  of  our 
paradise."  Every  singer  should  procure 
this  book  and  studv  it  attentivelv. 


The  great  success  of  "Alice  of  Old 
Vincennes"  caused  publishers  to  look  up 
the  older  stories  written  by  Maurice 
Thompson  and  invite  comparison  with 
the  work  which  made  his  name  more  fa- 
mous than  all  others  combined.  Thomp- 
son's works  of  fiction  were:  "Hoosier 
Mosaics,"  1875  J  *^Witchery  of  Archery," 
1878;  "A  Tallahassee  Girl,"  1882;  "His 
Second  Campaign,"  1882;  "The  King  of 
Honey  Island,"  1883;  "Milly,  or,  at 
Love's  Extremes,"  1885;  "A  Banker  of 
Bankersville,"  1886;  "A  Fortnight  of 
Folly,"  1888;  "Stories  of  Indiana,"  1898; 
''Stories  of  the  Cherokee  Hills,"  1889, 
and  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  1900. 

A  new  and  elaborate  edition  of  *^The 
King  of  Honey  Island"  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Dillingham.  The  story  is  an  in- 
tensely interesting  narrative  of  the  War 
of  181 2,  the  hero  being  an  adventurer, 
who  holds  the  stage  from  first  to  last  and 
never  fails  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  It  is  a  story  of  love  and  adven- 
ture and  compares  very  favorably  with 
some  of  the  gifted  author's  later  works. 

The  Commenter. 


WHAT  ISA  SONNET? 

In  The  Book  World  for  October,  1900, 
a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  sonnet  on 
America.     The  editor  announced  that  he 
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would  **prefer  those  sonnets  which  con- 
template America  and  its  destiny  as  a 
world  power,  leading  the  nations  as  the 
teacher  of  truth,  the  arbiter  of  right  and 
the  proclaimer  of  peace." 

A  number  of  sonnets  were  sent  in  and 
a  committee,  well  qualified  to  judge,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Woodward, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  whom  the  prize  was 
sent.     His  sonnet  was  as  follows : 

America!     Not  wielder  of  a  power  to  wrong. 
But  Ruler,  of  a  strength  to  right; 
Thy  force,  almighty,  calm,   uplifting,  yet  un- 
seen; 
Thy  ways  are  sentineled  by  Peace; 
Thy  progress  heralded  by  Truth. 
Within  the  circle  of  thy  sun 
All  nations  of  the  earth  shall  breathe. 
And  draw  their  light. 
Their  inspiration,  hope,  from  thee. 
Thy  manhood  and  thy  might  are  irresistible; 
Thy  reign  shall  be  as  that  of  Truth, 
Of  Peace,  of  Right,  eternally! 
Almighty,  tol'rant,  merciful ! 
The  anchorage  of  man  and  God. 

One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  lit- 
erature and  most  careful  of  critics,  the 
editor  of  the  "Academy^'  (London), 
straightway  declared  that  the  prize  was 
wrongly  awarded,  that  Mr.  Woodward 
had  not  written  a  sonnet,  and  that  there- 
fore the  editor  of  The  Book  World  had 
made  a  mistake.  From  the  high  pinnacle 
of  critical  greatness  the  editor  of  the 
*' Academy"  looked  down  on  our  young 
magazine  and  in  pity  told  us,  oh,  so  gent- 
ly, that  we  were  entirely  mistaken.  But 
with  deference,  with  deep  humility  and  a 
knowledge  of  our  own  littleness  beside 
the  giant  of  criticism,  we  yet  raise  our 
eyes  and  with  bated  breath  venture  to  hint 
that  the  editor  of  the  "Academy"  may  be 
the  mistaken  one. 

The  author  of  the  sonnet  has  this  to  sav 
in  his  defence : 


'Dallas,  Tex.,  February  2T,  1901. 
"^Editor  The  Book  World  : 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  "Acad- 
emy," in  which  a  writer  has  something  to 
say  about  the  *  Sonnet  on  America.' 

"That  like  begets  like  even  a  critic 
might  hesitate  to  deny.  The  somnolence 
which  the  critic  suggestively  diagnosed 
as  the  affliction  of  the  editor  of  The  Book 
World  in  the  awarding  of  the  prize  in  the 
sonnet  contest  was,  perhaps,  so  much  a 
part  of  the  critic  that  he  merely  reflected 
his  own  condition.  And  as  distressing  to 
his  sensitive  nature  as  the  jolt  he  experi- 
enced in  stopping  for  a  moment  with 
truth  must  have  been,  still  this  apparent 
lethargic  condition  remained  unchanged. 

How  sad  when  critics  sleep, 
And  dreams    dread  vigil  keep. 
Disturb  their  quiet  rest. 
Like  Lady  Macbeth's  peace — 
From  deeds  she  sought  release, 
That  vainly  mocked  her  quest. 

"A  sonnet  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  deca- 
syllabic or  octosyllabic  lines.  It  ex- 
presses a  single  thought,  and,  when  mod- 
eled after  either  of  the  several  forms, 
rh)rmes  alternately  or  otherwise.  Mr. 
Crandall  ('Representative  Sonnets')  is 
authority  for  the  expression  that,  follow- 
ing Petrarch's  rule,  it  is  naturally  a  pic- 
ture and  a  reflection.  The  three  forms 
known  as  the  Shakespearean,  Miltonian 
and  Italian  have  each  undergone  changes. 
The  Wordsworthian  sonnet  is  not  within 
the  rule  set  by  either  of  these  three.  And 
the  law  of  construction,  severe  as  it  has 
ever  been,  has  never  been  strictly  adhered 
to.  Originally  the  sonnet  expressed  a 
double  thought. 

"A  sonnet  is  any  short  poem.  In  this 
particular  case  the  proposition  was  for  a 
sonnet  expressing  more  than  a  single 
thought.     The  requirements  were:    First 
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— America's  destiny  as  a  world  power. 
Second — Her  destiny  as  a  leader  of  the 
nations  in  teaching  truth.  Third — Her 
destiny  as  the  arbiter  of  right.  Fourth — 
Her  destiny  as  the  proclaimer  of  peace. 

*'The  requirements  of  this  proposition 
placed  it  properly  under  the  definition  of 
a  quatorzain.  A  sonnet — a  short  poem — 
was  desired.  A  poem  is  not  necessarily 
a  composition  in  rhyme.  If  the  proposi- 
tion called  for  a  sonnet  which  would  not 
properly  come  within  the  strict  law  of 
the  technical  term,  then  the  only  and 
natural  conclusion  was  that  a  sonnet — 
meaning  technically  in  length  a  quator- 
zain, yet  unrestricted  by  the  decasyllabic 
and  rhyming  rules — within  the  meaning 
of  the  broader  term,  was  desired.  The 
editor  knew  the  requirements  of  his 
proposition.  Somnolence !  Let  this  critic 
sleep  on.     Very  sincerely  yours, 

"C.  H.  Woodward." 

What  is  a  sonnet  ?  One  authority  says 
that  "a  sonnet  is  a  short  poem*^  and  an- 
other tells  us  that  it  is  "a  short  poetical 
piece  generally  lyrical  in  its  nature  and 
dealing  with  one  idea  of  a  grave  nature, 
presented  under  various  aspects."  Hood 
("Practical  Guide  to  English  Versifica- 
tion") says:  "The  sonnet  is,  in  its  high- 
est moods,  an  epic  in  fourteen  lines,  and, 
as  regards  normal  structure,  should  pre- 
sent but  four  different  rhymes  in  all.     So 


Milton  wrote  it  and  so  Wordsworth, 
facile  princeps  in  this  walk  of  poetic 
composition ;  but  six  or  more  rhymes  are 
commonly  admitted.  The  rhymes  of  the 
successive  lines  stand  thus  in  the  Miltonic 
sonnet:  *Arms,  seize,  please,  harms, 
charms,  these,  seas,  warms,  bower,  spare, 
tower,  air,  power,  bare.'  " 

Wordsworth  splendidly  exemplifies  the 
sonnet  and  tells  its  uses  and  its  history  in 
his  '^Sonnet  on  a  Sonnet" : 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow  room ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells; 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels: 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy ;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom, 
High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness  Fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells : 
In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is :  and  hence  to  me. 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground : 
Pleased  if  some  souls   (for  such  there  needs 

must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty. 
Should  find  short  solace  there,  as  I  have  found. 

What  is  a  sonnet?  Was  the  editor 
right  in  awarding  the  prize  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, or  did  the  poet  violate  the  rules 
governing  this  form  of  poem?  We  in- 
vite discussion.  We  extend  our  invita- 
tion to  the  learned  editor  of  the  "Acad- 
emy* or  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
have  definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 


THE  KISS  OF  ONE  GIRL. 

All  the  breath  and  the  gloom  of  the  year  in  the  bag  of  one  bee; 
All  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  the  mine  in  the  heart  of  one 
gem; 
In  the  core  of  one  pearl  all  the  shade  and  the  shine  of  the  sea : 
Breath  and  bloom,  shade  and  shine — wonder,  wealth,  and — 
how  far  above  them — 

Truth,  that's  brighter  than  gem, 
Trust,  that's  purer  than  pearl — 
Brightest  truth,  purest  trust  in  the  universe — all  were  for  me 

In  the  kiss  of  one  girl. 

— Robert  Browning. 


I    Reminiscences  of  John  Bright    | 

By  RICHARD  J.  HINTON. 


One  Ash,  a  large  brick  dwelling  locat- 
ed on  the  outskirts  of  hilly-stretched 
Rochdale,  was  the  Lancashire  home  of 
John  Bright,  carpet  manufacturer,  Quak- 
er orator  and  statesman.  He  was  bom 
and,  I  believe,  died  therein.  The  residence 
wore  the  air  of  simplicity  and  solidity, 
and  with  decided  comfort  also,  which  well 
befitted  the  dignified  gentleman  who 
greeted  my  friend,  and  to  whom  I  was 
presented  at  its  hospitable  door.  It  was  in 
1867  that  I  saw  it,  and  there  remains  the 
memory  of  a  plain  brick,  square  dwell- 
ing, large  and  harmonious  in  proportion, 
which  should  have  had  two  high  stories 
and  an  attic  one  under  its  roof.  Built  of 
bricks,  they  wore  the  warm  air  that  Eng- 
lish lush-skies  of  sun  and  rain  so  freely 
give.  The  windows  were  wide  and  plain, 
with  large  plate-glass  panes,  and  the  broad 
valves  of  the  double  dark  oak  paneled 
door  admitted  one  into  a  large  hallway 
that  ran,  like  old-fashioned  American 
houses,  in  the  South  and  East,  clear 
through  the  structure.  The  impression 
was  altogether  one  of  dignity  and  com- 
fort. I  don't  think  the  grounds  were 
large  in  any  sense,  but  I  recall  a  good 
stretch  of  velvet  lawn — that  sort  of  ver- 
dure which  warrants  a  gardener's  reply  to 
the  remark  of  an  American  visitor  at  an 
English  country  house:  "How  is  it 
done?"  "Well,  mum,  it  needs  good  soil, 
sunshine  and  rain,  hard  work  and  two 
hundred  years  of  constant  care." 

I  suppose  the  residence  takes  its  name 


from  the  tree  on  the  lawn  at  its  front — a 
wide-spreading  English  ash.  It  is  the 
only  one  I  recall,  and  I  remember  also  that 
the  factory  buildings  were  not  far  off,  and 
that  it  seemed  but  a  step  thereto,  after 
passing  through  a  sort  of  grass  close  or 


JOHN  HRIGHT. 

house  >'ard,  where  there  were  stables  and 
offices  at  one  end.  I  was  introduced  there- 
in to  Jacob  Bright,  the  great  Tribune's 
radical  brother,  who  afterward  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "favoring  woman's 
suffrage  among  other  'notions,' "  which 
the  orator  never  did,  though  he  resisted 
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I  had  occasion  once  during  our  Civil 
War  to  meet  a  cadet  of  the  Bright  family 
who  was  serving  in  the  Union  Army.  A 
son  of  Jacob,  he  represented  considerable 
property  interests  in  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  the  family  possessed  and  still 
do,  I  presume.  It  was  this  fact  and  my 
general  letter  of  introduction  from  Wen- 
dell Phillips  that  gave  me,  a  one-time 
English  boy  and  then  (as  now)  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  not  long  from  the  field  and 
camp,  the  long-coveted  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally meeting  the  great  man  whom,  as 
a  lad  of  thirteen,  I  had  once  heard,  from 
the  topmost  gallery  of  the  old  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  make  one  of  his  most 
powerful  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
speeches.  The  occasion  dwelt  in  my  mem- 
ory, both  because  of  fervid  admiration 
and  the  almost  savage  fight  that  an  elder 
brother  made  for  me  to  get  in,  with  and 
through  the  terrible  crowd  that  swarmed 
and  sweltered  up  and  over  those  hideous 
narrow  gallery  stairs.  I  had  never  for- 
gotten the  mellow  voice  or  swelling  tones 
permeating  and  penetrating  the  further 
comer  and  the  loftiest  height  of  that  great 
building.  Always  passionately  influenced 
by  oratory — and  I  have  heard  nearly  all 
the  world's  great  orators  during  the  past 
sixty  years — the  rich,  organ-like  out- 
pour of  that  marvellous  voice,  and  the 
stately  figure  from  which  it  came,  lin- 
ger still  in  memory. 

Rochdale,  Lancashire,  as  it  is  generally 
known,  is  an  important  town,  full  of  tex- 
tile mills,  but  still  more  widely  recognized 
as  the  place  where  the  present  English 
co-operative  store  system  began  business 
on  April  25,  1844.  A  handful  of  poor 
weavers  had  scraped  together  £5  ($25.00) 
and  invested  the  same  in  groceries,  trund- 
ling these  goods  in  a  wheelbarrow  up 
Toad  Lane  (called  Oad  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect),  to  the  room  of  a  member,  and 


there  disposed  of  the  same  at  small  per 
cent,  above  actual  cost.  Just  twenty-three 
years  thereafter  I  sat  at  a  banquet  in 
a  handsome  and  new  stone  building  at  the 
head  of  "Oad"  Lane,  with  the  representa- 
tives of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workingmen ;  then  a  guest  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  such  associates  at  the  board 
as  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  the  teacher 
and  historian  of  co-operation,  still  liv- 
ing in  his  eighty-fourth  year  at  his 
home  in  Brighton  the  beloved  survival  of 
a  great  era  in  English  progress.  There 
was  Thomas  Hughes,  Walter  Morrison,  a 
radical  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Vansittart  Neale  and  others,  whose 
names  have  fled  from  my  memory.  I  re- 
call Robert  Cooper  and  one  named,  I 
think,  Kincaid,  as  the  survivors  of  an 
economic  movement  which  at  that  time, 
to  me  at  least,  had  the  supreme  honor  of 
having  greatly  aided  the  English  friends 
of  the  American  Union  in  their  fight 
against  the  efforts  of  Southern  sympathiz- 
ers, aided  by  Confederate  agents  in  Liver- 
pool and  other  shipping  ports,  to  secure  in 
Parliament  a  resolution  directing  the  Min- 
istry to  raise  our  Southern  blockade. 
That  meant  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
in  a  critical  period,  too,  of  the  Union 
struggle.  The  working  spinners  and 
weavers  of  Lancashire  were  great  suffer- 
ers by  the  cotton  famine.  It  almost  made 
real  famine  for  them  and  their  families. 
As  it  was  expressed  to  me  that  night  in 
their  homely  dialect,  they  **clemmed  sore- 
ly, but  wodna  turn  ag'in  freedom  and  for 
slavery.''  It  was  the  great  accumulations 
of  the  co-operative  societies  that  aided  in 
keeping  the  *'wolf  at  the  door"  from  en- 
tirely destroying  them.  In  1867,  as  a  re- 
sult, a  large  part  of  these  associations  were 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
could  it  be  wondered  at  that  I,  a  believer 
in  their  ideas  and  an  ex-soldier  of  the 
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Union,  felt  my  heart  warm  and  my  brain 
glow  when  I  heard  the  stirring  story. 
Later  that  evening,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Holyoake,  I  stood  before  7,000  members 
of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  Society,  and  in 
almost  broken  terms  gave  utterance  to  the 
fervid  gratitude  I  felt,  to  the  men  and 
women  whose  land  was  not  imperilled, 
but  who  quietly  bore  even  to  starvation 
their  unfailing  testimony  for  the  Republic. 
It  was  that  devotion  that  roused  the  labor 
of  England,  and  gave  power  to  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  Bazley  Potter,  member 
for  Rochdale,  who  spent  many  thousands 
of  dollars  for  our  cause,  and  it  lent  wings 
to  that  stately  yet  passionate  speech  of 
John  Bright,  after  Laird's  motion  for 
Southern  recognition  was  raised,  which 
in  very  truth  defeated  the  effort  and 
placed  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  side  of  the  Union. 

I  write  of  this  because  it  is  necessary  in 
referring  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  to 
me  by  Mr.  Bright  next  day,  illustrating 
also  a  marked  limit  in  his  own  attitude 
toward  social  economics.  Recalling  them 
now,  I  can  see  the  aptness  of  Holyoake's 
reference  in  the  second  volume  of  his  en- 
gaging "Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's 
Life,"  when  he  refers  to  John  Bright's 
Liberalism  as  one  of  'limited  liability," 
that  suggested  he  was  mostly  interested  in 
securing  "an  honest  garrison  in  the  cita- 
del of  authority.'* 

It  was  Robert  Cooper,  cashier  or  chief 
bookkeeper  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers, 
who  guided  me  the  next  day  to  "One 
Ash."  I  had  two  notes  for  Mr.  Bright, 
and  either  one  was  sufficient  to  secure  me 
a  gracious  welcome  as  I  stood  bareheaded 
at  the  broad  hall  door. 

I  recall  distinctly  that  splendid  per- 
sonality, though  thirty-three  years  have 
passed.  Mr.  Bright  must  then  have  been 
near  to  his  sixtieth  year.    He  stood  un- 


covered in  the  afternoon  mellowness,  a 
striking  and  stately  figure — ^perhaps  the 
finest  type  of  an  intellectual  Englishman 
and  public  man  that  I,  at  least,  have  ever 
seen.  About  five  foot  ten  in  height,  large 
in  frame,  full  in  figure,  but  not  portly — 
there  was  no  self-evident  adipose,  it  was 
all  well  distributed — Abroad  shouldered 
and  deep  chested.  It  was  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  vocal  forces  he  so  grandly  util- 
ized, but  the  superb  head  held  my  eyes  and 
attention  at  once.  It  was  large,  round 
and  full,  even  to  massiveness.  Harmony 
in  proportion  and  expression  was  the 
measured  impression  it  made. 

I  sat  several  hours  in  all,  watching  and 
noting,  and  that  was  the  one  word  that 
came  to  me — harmony.  A  sagacious  face 
with  notable  lines,  that  had  their  distinct 
limits.  If  John  Bright  had  not  been  born 
and  reared  a  Quaker,  he  would  easily  have 
been  a  decorous  Bishop's  man.  "Order** 
was  evidently  one  of  his  demands,  and  his 
power  as  a  Constitutional  agitator  came 
therefrom.  He  did  not  want  change  ex- 
cept for  justice;  even  his  well-poised  yet 
affirmative  benevolence  of  expression,  seen 
especially  in  the  benign  though  searching 
large  gray  eyes,  that  looked  directly  at 
you,  was  held  in  abeyance  to  the  demands 
that  they  expressed.  He  was  a  leader  in 
a  great  movement  for  the  overthrow  of 
economic  injustice,  because  it  bred  civic 
disorder,  rather  than  from  the  personal 
suffering  created  by  the  protective  policy. 
His  genius  was  peculiarly  political,  though 
inspired  by  the  "inner  voice,"  which  lifted 
and  ennobled.  He  was  a  splendid  type, 
physically,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  form 
filled  and  rounded.  There  was  clear  skin, 
flushed  to  ruddiness;  keen,  clear  gray 
eyes;  a  noble  brow  and  head,  thatched 
with  brown  hair  just  edged  with  g^y,and 
growing  a  little  scant ;  face  shaven  clean, 
and  one  could  see  the  large,  full  lips  and 
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that  strong  under  jaw,  which  had  dom- 
inated its  thousands  and  held  a  scoffing, 
even  rowdy,  House  of  Commons  unto  the 
full  measure  of  personal  respect.  The 
voice  in  conversation  was  delightful,  the 
enunciation  and  articulation  being  perfect, 
while  the  tones  were  like  the  upper  regis- 
ter of  the  finest  flute,  well  played  upon. 

The  room  into  which  we  entered  with 
Mr.  Bright,  Robert  Cooper  and  myself, 
was  evidently  both  library  and  work- 
place. The  lower  half  of  the  wall  was 
panelled  in,  the  upper  papered  or  painted 
as  a  dark,  fine-grained  oak.  There  were 
some  hundreds  of  books ;  "Blue"  ones,  or 
parliamentary  reports,  being  obvious.  A 
wide,  flat  desk,  also  large,  comfortable, 
old-fashioned  leather-seated  chairs,  and 
on  the  walls  fine  line  engravings  of  George 
Washington,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  John  Milton,  and  Fox,  the 
Quaker.  They  told  the  story  of  this  man 
and  his  mental  life.  I  think  also  that 
there  was  a  portrait  of  Richard  Cobden, 
his  associate  and  comrade  in  the  making 
of  the  bread  of  the  landless  people  free 
from  the  tax  of  the  privileged  landlord. 

And  there  I  sat  for  several  hours,  an- 
swering such  questions,  and  they  were  in- 
cisive ones,  too,  of  American  interests,  as 
he  asked,  and  listening  to  the  comments 
he  made.  My  letter  from  Wendell  Phil- 
lips called  forth  a  series  of  inquiries. 
These  two  had  never  met,  yet  had  grown 
to  the  keenest  of  personal  honoring  each 
for  the  other.  I  have  that  letter  yet, 
among  my  choicest  treasures,  for  it  was 
not  only  more  than  gracious  in  its  person- 
al mention,  but  it  was  the  means  of  open- 
ing some  rarely  swinging  doors  in  that 
land  of  social  exclusiveness.  Like  Thom- 
as Hughes,  John  Bright  accepted  it  at 
once  as  a  passport.  He  asked  many  ques- 
tions, and  I  gladly  answered  as  far  as  I 
could  of  my  beloved  friend.    That  led  to 


further  details  of  anti-slavery  days,  the 
Lyceum  platform  and  other  matters,  not 
familiar  in  England.  I  found  Mr.  Bright 
well  informed,  though.  Something  said 
the  night  before  in  my  little  speech  at  the 
co-operators^  banquet  and  meeting  had 
been  reported  to  him,  and  so  in  referring 
to  it,  I  gave  him  in  reply,  as  he  desired, 
details  of  our  army  service,  and  the  public 
life  of  Civil  War  days,  telling  also  of  my 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  I  recall  es- 
pecially his  interest  in  the  description  giv- 
en of  the  early  and  swift  raising  of  the 
armies  of  1861,  and  of  the  melting  away 
into  civil  life  again  of  the  vaster  forces 
of  1865.  Mr.  Bright,  with  notable  em- 
phasis, declared  that  the  most  wonderful 
fact  of  our  struggle  was  the  melting  away 
of  our  soldier  life  in  a  peace  and  order, 
'^indescribable  by  words,"  as  he  put  it. 
He  said  it  was  the  most  marvellous  of 
tributes  to  the  molding  influences  of  free 
institutions,  and  would  stand  in  history 
as  a  model,  and  he  declared  also  that  it 
was  more  than  a  doubt  with  him  whether 
or  no  any  other  people  could  have  done  it 
so  well  and  so  fully. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  not  forgotten 
his  reference  to  the  treatment  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  other  Confederate  leaders.  Mr. 
Bright  declared  that  none  of  them  should 
ever  have  been  imprisoned,  and  that  death 
was  an  impossible  penalty,  because  they 
represented,  rightly  or  wrongly,  eight  mil- 
lions of  persons  conjoined  in  a  common 
cause.  But  he  would  have  deported  the 
Confederate  President  and  his  leading  as- 
sociates out  of  the  country,  and  not  have 
allowed  them  to  return  until  action  by 
Congress,  made  at  their  own  requests. 

The  Alabama  claims  discussion  was 
then  (1867)  under  full  headway,  Senator 
Sumner  having  but  recently  made  the  fa- 
mous speech  on  '^Constructive  Damages," 
wherein  he  so  sternly  arraigned  the  spirit 
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and  purpose  of  English  rulers  and  govern- 
ing classes.  The  Liberal  tribune  showed 
both  impatience  and  so  marked  a  hostility 
to  Mr.  Sumner's  position  and  arguments, 
that  I  had  to  use  all  the  moderate  amount 
of  tact  (being  an  ardent  believer  myself 
on  the  Sumner  side)  that  I  possessed  to 
avoid  offense  in  the  replies  I  made.  Mr. 
Bright  acknowledged  that  we  had  just 
claims,  but  none  like  those  that  Mr.  Sum- 
ner put  forward ;  but  he  finally  granted 
as  probable  that  without  these  being 
urged,  the  possibility  of  securing  the  more 
moderate  ones  would  be  rendered  quite 
doubtful.  But  he  was  struck  with  the 
statement  I  made  of  Mr.  Sumner's  under- 
standing of  the  obligations  of  neutrality, 
a  point  of  which  I  then  had  quite  recent 
knowledge,  for  as  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent, the  Massachusetts  Senator  had 
given  me,  just  before  I  left  for  England, 
a  careful  interview  an^nt  the  same. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  Mr. 
Bright  had  me  driven  to  the  station,  on 
my  return  to  the  hotel  in  Manchester.  I 
was  leaving  in  the  morning  for  Glasgow 


and  home,  and  he  very  kindly  declared 
that  my  visit  had  given  him  "sincere 
pleasure."  Sure  I  am  that  it  remains  in 
memory  as  one  of  the  red  letter  occasions 
of  my  life.  I  never  saw  the  great  Eng- 
lishman again,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  a  very  delightful  letter,  having 
sent  him  on  my  return  a  mass  of  docu- 
ments, etc.,  he  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
examine.  And  such  a  letter  was,  I  have 
been  told,  a  rarity. 

John  Bright  liked  to  speak,  but  not  to 
write.  He  had  the  finest  voice  of  all  that 
people  and  generation.  It  had  been 
trained  to  a  diction  growing  from  King 
James'  Bible,  flavored  with  the  rhetoric 
and  sincerity  of  the  Quaker  mystics,  the 
passionate  fervor  of  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
and  the  religious  dramaticism  and  lyric 
rapture  of  John  Milton.  So  he  readily  be- 
came one  of  the  very  noblest  and  loftiest 
of  English  orators  and  tribunes.  Yet  he 
was  also  and  intensely  so  a  representative 
British  Commoner — a  type  of  the  reli- 
gious-minded,  sober-thinking,  well-to-do 
English  middle  class. 


FATIDICA. 

Oh !  I  had  thought  to  find  some  haggard,  stern, 
Sad  prophetess,  with  dim  and  cloudy  brows, 
With  eyes  like  winter  suns,  that  under  boughs 

Knotted  and  black,  in  frosty  silence  burn. 

But  thou,  methinks,  art  delicate  and  fair, 
With  childish  hand,  and  gracious  pitying  eye, 
Too  sweet  to  rend  the  veils  of  mystery. 

And  solve  the  stubborn  riddle  of  despair ! 

Yet  suddenly,  through  guarded  lips,  breaks  forth 
A  smile  that  ripples  all  the  faith  of  death, 
And  penetrates  and  glorifies  my  fears; 
As  icy  stars  that  shiver  from  the  north. 
Frosting  my  sleeve,  at  touch  of  human  breath 
Fall  and  dissolve,  and  tremble  into  tears. 

A.  C.  Benson. 


Reminiscences  of  Augustin  Daly. 


By  MORRIS  PHILLIPS. 


Augustin   Daly   was   a  genius,   and 

geniuses  are  allowed  to  be  different  to  the 
majority  of  men — peculiar.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  principles  and  sterling  char- 
acter, a  good  and  religious  man,  but  he 
was  not  understood  because  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  let  the  world  under- 
stand him,  and  his  reputation  suffered  in 
consequence.  But  his  name  is  by  no 
means  dead,  and  history  will  set  him 
right.  I  knew  Augustin  Daly,  man  and 
Ixiy,  for  35  years;  in  fact,  "we  were  boys 
together,"  as  Geo.  P.  Morris,  the  poet,  put 
it.  Members  of  our  families  exchanged 
visits,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  of 
the  Daly  house.  Mrs.  Daly  visited  us 
frequently,  and  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Daly's 
house,  and  enjoyed  with  him  his  playbills, 
his  pictures  and  his  rare  books,  but  never 
did  he  come  to  mine ;  he  imagined  he  had 
no  time  to  visit  anybody,  and  he  "called" 
nowhere.  His  time  was  spent  at  the  thea- 
tre (his  own  theatre,  only),  at  his  home, 
14  West  Fiftieth  Street,  and  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, in  Fifth  Avenue,  for  he  was  a  stanch 
and  devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  each 
morning  found  him  at  early  mass,  the 
Cathedral  in  Fifth  Avenue  being  but  a 
two-minute  walk  from  his  home.  An  al- 
tar was  part  of  the  Daly  household  effects, 
and  it  did  not  stand  idle.  The  man  liad  a 
cold  exterior,  and  he  was  not  genial,  seem- 
ingly, but  he  had  a  large  ana  warm  heart, 
and  he  always  responded  liberally  to  an 
appeal  for  charity  if  it  came  from  the 
right  quarter  and  if  the  applicant  made  a 


solemn  promise  not  to  reveal  his  charita- 
ble acts.  I  have  myself,  once  or  twice, 
appealed  to  my  friend,  "Gus,"  as  I  used 
to  call  him,  in  behalf  of  stranded  literary 
men  and  women,  and  he  promptly  re- 
sponded. Now  that  he  has  gone  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  divulging  his  secret. 


.MJGL'STIN    D.^LY. 

Photo  by  Sarony. 

Mr.  Daly  never  forgot  and  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  loss  of  his  two  chil- 
dren. They  were  handsome  and  very 
promising  boys,  about  fourteen  years  old. 
They  died  within  two  days,  from  diph- 
theria, and  were  buried  together.  One 
of  the  boys  showed  bis  taste,  if  not  his 
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ability,  for  theatrical  matters.  He  had  a 
miniature  theatre  and  stage,  and  not  long 
prior  to  his  sad  death  he  wrote  and  pre- 
pared a  little  play,  calling  it  "The  Family 
Doctor/* 

But  to  go  back  to  the  father  of  these 
two  boys.  An  instance  of  his  seeming 
coldness  I  noticed  some  years  ago  in 
Paris.  I  happened  in  at  Brentano's,  37 
Avenue  de  TOpera,  and  said  to  Arthur 
Brentano,  *'Mr.  Daly  is  in  Paris;  do  you 
know  where  he  is  staying?"  "Why,  there 
is  Mr.  Daly  down  at  the  end  of  the  store." 
And,  sure  enough,  there  he  was,  standing 
in  front  of  a  counter,  poring  over  a  small 
book,  with  a  book  under  each  arm,  like 
the  bookworm  that  he  was. 

I  came  up  behind  him  quietly,  then 
sidled  up  against  him,  but  he  was  so  in- 
terested in  the  book  he  was  reading  he 
did  not  notice  that  he  was  being  gently 
jostled.  Then  I  pushed  up  against  him 
with  more  force  to  attract  his  attention. 
At  last  he  turned  his  head  from  the  book, 
and  saw  what  and  who  it  was*.  Instead  of 
dropping  his  books  and  greeting  me  with 
both  hands,  heartily,  as  some  men  would 
act  in  meeting  an  old  friend  suddenly, 
three  thousand  miles  away  from  home, 
Mr.  Daly  retained  the  three  books  in  their 
places  (two  of  them  inconvenient  places), 
and  said,  in  a  slow,  casual  way,  "Hello, 
Morris,  is  that  you  ?' 

That  same  day,  however,  I  received 
an  envelope  from  him  at  the  house  where 
my  family  and  I  were  staying.  No.  45 
Rue  de  Qichy,  enclosing  seats  for  the 
theatre.  There  were  only  half  a  dozen 
words:  "Morris,  bring  your  daughters 
here  to-night  to  see  the  show.     A.  Daly." 

I  forget  what  theatre  it  was,  but  Daly's 
New  York  Company  was  playing  in  one 
of  his  own  laughable  farces.  "Jimmy" 
Lewis's  squeaky  voice,  which  was  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade,  still  rings  in  my  ears. 


as  I  heard  it  that  night.  The  French  peo- 
ple were  much  taken  with  Lewis's  comi- 
cal ways. 

Almost  the  same  scene  occurred  a  few 
years  later,  Daly  and  I  being  in  it  the 
principal  performers.  This  was  in  Lon- 
don, at  Simpson's  restaurant,  108  Strand, 
or  "Simpson's  Divan,"  as  they  call  it  over 
there.  The  head  waiter,  one  Charles 
Flowerdew,  knew  me  as  an  old  patron  of 
the  house.  Said  Charles,  "Behind  that 
screen,  there,  taking  his  luncheon,  is  Mr. 
Daly,  a  New  York  theatrical  manager; 
possibly  you  know  him." 

I  kept  my  body  behind  the  screen,  and 
poked  in  my  head,  in  a  sort  of  peek-a-booh 
fashion.  There  sat  Mr.  Daly  with  a  mem- 
ber of  his  company.  Presently  he  became 
aware  of  my  presence  and,  in  his  own 
seemingly  cold,  natural  way,  the  manager 
said:  "How  do  you  do?  Call  and  see 
Mrs.  Daly;  she  is  at  the  Grand  Hotel." 
And  that  night  he  sent  me  seats  for  Daly's 
Theatre  in  Leicester  Square,  where  "The 
Geisha"  was  having  its  long  run. 

Augustin  Daly  was  gentle,  if  not  gen- 
ial ;  he  was  of  a  generous  nature  with,  as 
I  said  before,  a  cold  and  distant  manner, 
but  he  was  true  to  his  friends,  and  he  was 
a  good  man. 

Daly  was  an  industrious,  indefatigable 
worker.  I  once  had  occasion  to  see  him 
on  a  matter  of  business,  in  the  day  time, 
and  I  asked  him  to  name  the  time  and 
place. 

"If  convenient  to  you,"  he  replied,  "at 
the  theatre,  here,  at  nine  in  tne  morning." 

"Do  you  get  here  as  early  as  that?"  I 
queried,  "after  being  behind  the  scenes  so 
late?"  And,  sure  enough,  there  he  was, 
promptly,  at  the  hour  named. 

He  not  only  "made"  actors,  he  made 
dramatic  critics;  that  is  to  say,  he  gave 
them  opportunity  and  encouragement. 
Hillary  Bell,  the  present  dramatic  editor 
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of  the  "Press,"  and  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  ablest  critics  in  the  country,  got 
his  first  real  encouragement  from  Man- 
ager Daly.  I  was  traveling  in  California, 
in  the  spring  of  1891,  when  Mr.  Daly, 
who  knew  that  the  **Homc  Journal"  dra- 
matic critic,  Geo.  W.  Hows,  had  died  dur- 
ing my  absence,  telegraphed  me,  suggest- 
ing that  I  engage  in  Mr.  Hows'  place  Hil- 
lary Bell.  Mr.  Bell  was  then  comparative- 
ly unknown  as  a  writer  on  music  and  the 
drama,  but  I  had  full  confidence  in  Mr. 
Daly's  judgment,  and  so  Mr.  Bell  was 
appointed,  by  wire,  and  he  wrote  for  the 
*'Home  Journal"  for  several  years.  His 
original  mind,  his  independent  spirit,  and 
his  scholarly  pen  attracted  marked  and 
favorable  attention  to  the  paper.  Under 
his  guidance  of  the  dramatic  department, 
it  gained  influence  and  power  as  a  critical 
sheet,  and  this  enviable  reputation  it  has 
since  maintained. 

Broad-minded  and  warm-hearted  as 
was  Augustin  Daly,  he  was  unrelenting 
if  he  thought  he  was  treated  unfairly.  If 
a  critic  was  too  harsh  or  severe  in  dealing 
with  his  plays  and  his  players,  and  if  a 
writer  kept  it  up  unreasonably,  the  man- 
ager would  withdraw  his  advertisement 
from  the  paper  employing  such  critic,  and 
he  would  withdraw  that  journal's  usual 
"press  courtesies."  Besides  this,  he  would 
not  allow  the  offending  writer  to  buy  seats 
if  he  could  prevent  it,  and  he  would  deny 
such  man  admission  to  his  theatre  under 
any  and  all  pretexts. 

One  prominent  New  York  critic,  and  a 
brilliant  writer,  too,  with  wide  reputation 
and  some  experience  as  dramatic  author 
and  theatrical  manager  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  stayed  out  of  Daly's  Theatre 
for  years,  the  result  of  such  a  contro- 
versy. I  have  "patched  up  quarrels"  be- 
tween Mr.  Daly  and  certain  critics ;  and, 
for  that  matter,  I,  myself,  once  had  a  tiff 


with  him,  and  we  did  not  "speak  as  we 
passed  by"  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  was 
in  regard  to  a  criticism  I  wrote  of  Fanny 
Davenport  as  Ruth  Tredgett,  in  "Oliver 
Twist." 

Mr.  Daly  wrote  and  charged  me  with 
"transferring  my  allegiance  to  the  Union 
Square  Theatre."  I  replied  that  "I  did 
not  owe  him  or  any  man  allegiance."  A. 
M.  Palmer  and  Daly  were  rival  managers 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  and  several 
of  Daly's  favorite  actors  left  the  Daly 
company  to  join  Palmer's  forces. 

This  was  a  matter  of  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and,  to  admit  the  truth  now,  as 
I  did  some  time  after  the  occurrence,  it 
was  my  judgment  and  not  Fanny  Daven- 
port that  was  at  fault.  But  it  made  a 
break  in  a  friendship  that,  with  this  excep- 
tion, was  continuous  for  thirty-five  years. 


Augustin  Daly  was  bom  in  Plymouth, 
N.  C,  July  20,  1838.  His  parents  were 
Captain  Denis  Daly  and  Elizabeth  T.  Duf- 
fy, the  daughter  of  a  British  lieutenant. 
In  1849  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  moved 
to  New  York  City  with  her  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom,  Augustin,  she  intended 
for  a  mercantile  career.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  began  to  write  one-act  come- 
dies which  he  submitted  to  Jefferson  and 
Burton.  In  the  meantime,  he  followed  the 
routine  business  of  a  newspaper  man's 
life,  writing  in  turn  for  the  "Evening  Ex- 
press," "Sun,"  "Citizen,"  ^'Sunday  Mer- 
cury" and  other  papers.  Later  he  became 
dramatic  critic  for  the  ^'Times,"  and 
simultaneously  is  said  to  have  been  dra- 
matic critic  for  five  New  York  papers. 

In  1862  he  adapted  "Leah  the  Forsak- 
en" from  the  German  "Deborah,"  for 
Miss  Bateman,  and  he  produced  his  melo- 
drama, "Under  the  Gaslight,"  in  1867. 
Then  commenced  his  managerial  career. 
Two  years  later  he  took  the  old  Fifth 
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Avenue  Theatre  (on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Madison  Square  Theatre),  and  re- 
tained the  house  until  it  was  burned,  four 
years  later.  Within  three  weeks  after 
this  misfortune,  he  rebuilt  the  old  Globe 
Theatre  and  rechristened  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Fifth  Avenue.  Later  he 
made  his  third  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  at 
Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Broadway, 
which  he  occupied  up  to  the  season  of 
1877-78.  For  a  time  he  managed  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  in  1879  he  took 
possession  of  the  theatre  which  still  bears 
his  name  (of  which  Daniel  Frohman  is 
now  manager)  and  organized  th^  com- 
pany which  with  some  changes  remained 
in  existence  until  his  death.  Of  his  old 
company,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Drew  remained  with  him,  the  former  two 
having  joined  his  forces  in  1869,  and  Mr. 


Drew  in  1874,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Daly  made  a  stand- 
ing contract  with  several  German  authors 
and  playwrights  for  the  American  rights 
to  their  plays,  which  long  existed. 

Mr.  Daly  was  the  author  and  adapter 
of  at  least  sixty  plays.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  delightful  "Life  of  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,"  and  was  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  the  English  stage. 

The  first  performance  given  by  his  com- 
pany in  Europe  was  in  1884.  Successive 
visits  there  were  made  in  1886,  1888. 
1890  and  1 89 1,  when  the  cornerstone  of 
Daly's  Theatre,  London,  was  laid.  Re- 
peated visits  abroad  with  his  company 
were  made  since  then  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Paris  in  June. 
1890. 


ENDURING  LOVE. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms. 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day, 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms. 

Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away, 
That  thou  would'st  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  art. 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 


It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  p«'e  thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  may  be  known. 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear ! 
Oh,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose ! 

— Thomas  Moore 


ANNIE  RUSSELL,* 

By  AMY  LESLIE. 


Five  very  interesting  young  women 
arose  at  once  in  the  world's  eyes.  They 
were  Julia  Arthur,  Annie  Russell,  Maud 
Adams,  Effie  Shannon  and  Viola  Allen, 
Four  of  them  came  sparkling  in  like  will- 
o'-the-wisps.  Miss  Russell  battled  grave- 
ly, tearfully,  alive  with  charm  and  genius 
for  years,  though  she  is  still  young. 

A  snowflake  of  womanhood  was  girlish 
Annie  Russell,  who  glistened  a  memor- 
able instant  in  the  sunlight  of  success  and 
melted  out  of  the  dramatic  atmosphere 
like  a  sensitive  wraith  of  purity.  Her  in- 
fluence, felt  in  that  preservance  of  re- 
flected individuality  which  keeps  alive  the 
attributes  of  style,  temperament  and  men- 
tal grace  of  many  retired  actors,  is  quick- 
ened into  recollection  by  the  modesty  and 
delicate  keenness  of  intelligence  recog- 
nized in  lovely  Effie  Shannon  and  Anne 
O'Neill.  Frail  and  angelic  in  appear- 
ance, Miss  O'Neill  clung  to  those  astral 
graces  which  made  Annie  Russell  and 
Eflie  Shannon  so  alluring. 

Annie  Russell,  without  a  ray  of  inten- 
tion illuming  her  way,  really  created  a 
new  school,  a  distinct  type  of  ingenue, 
frosty,  sagacious,  piquant,  dewy,  with 
girlish  pathos  and  fateful  youth.  The 
few  gentle  creatures  who  can  follow  this 
virgin,  tendril  sort  of  art  have  won  all 
hearts.  Even  though  they  may  never 
have  seen  the  exquisite  Russell,  shadowy 
guide  posts  to  an  interrupted  career  of 
brilliant  achievement  lead  like  into  the 
spirit  and  demeanor  of  like,  and  any  phase 


of  art  developed  never  quite  dies  out  again 
so  long  as  physical  and  mental  counter- 
parts exist  to  vitalize  it.  Annie  Russell 
is  fragile  as  Sevres  and  as  inimitable. 
Her  comedy  is  delicious  and  pathos 
vague,  but  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
sympathy.  Miss  Russell's  great  success 
was  Catherine,  a  part  in  a  peculiarly  deft 
fashion  molded  to  fit  the  Russell  tempera- 
ment, which  is  a  sort  of  emotional  point 
lace,  and  the  least  bit  more  weight  upon 
the  sentimental  filagree  would  tear  her 
winged  soul  to  sad  tatters. 

She  came  back  to  the  stage  after  a  de- 
sertion for  years,  and  immediately  picked 
up  the  broken  threads  of  silver  leading 
her  to  the  public  heart.  She  was  the 
same  insubstantial,  delicate,  exquisite 
Annie  Russell.  The  gifted  and  lovely 
actress  had  not  appeared  since  the  mys- 
terious floating  catafalque  of  Elaine  drew 
her  enshrouded  across  the  stage.  There 
was  something  fateful  and  prophetic  in 
Miss  Russell's  picturing  this  wailful  vic- 
tim to  virgin  passion  and  a  broken  heart. 
The  plaintive  regrets  of  Elaine  wore  fear- 
fully upon  Annie's  fine,  sensitive  organi- 
zation, and  at  the  end  of  that  season  she 
retired  an  invalid,  and  recovered  only  by 
dint  of  tenderest  watchfulness  and  every 
precaution  that  might  revive  a  fainting 
lily. 

Miss  Russell  is  still  half  celestial.  She 
looks  out  from  somewhere  beyond,  and 
always  there  is  in  her  presence  a  su^es- 
tion  of  a  tread  that  scarcely  touches  earth. 


•"From   Some   Players'   Personal   Sketches."   By  Amy  Leslie.     Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 
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Her  deep  eyes  are  full  of  pretty  plays  and 
shining  pleasantness,  and  her  figure  is  yet 
an  unfulfilled  promise  of  girlish  grace. 
In  her  voice  there  is  liquid  coolness  like 
drops  from  a  melting  icicle,  and  in  the 


sad -eyed  girl  into  notice,  and  "Hazel 
Kirke"  substantiated  her  success.  But 
not  until  Mr.  Frohman — whose  faith  in 
Miss  Russell  is  unbounded —  found 
"Catherine"   for   her  did   the   delightful 


ANNIE     RUSSELL. 


draped  symphonies  in  which  she  is  in- 
evitably arrayed  there  is  something  in- 
imitable and  refreshing.  She  went  away 
as  the  cold  lily  maid  of  Astolat,  and,  as 
Lethe,  Annie  Russell  drifted  back  again 
into  the  public  heart. 

"Esmeralda"   first   brought   this   pale, 


actress  "arrive"  to  her  own  satisfaction 
clearly  beyond  dispute. 

Miss  Russell's  genius  is  as  delicate,  pli- 
able and  responsive  as  the  sensitive 
strings  of  a  harp.  She  is  all  force  and 
emotion,  all  tears  and  tragic  fierceness,  if 
called  upon  to  reveal  these  intimations  of 
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misery ;  she  is  tender  and  timid,  cool,  in- 
nocent and  arch  if  necessary.  In  "The 
Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle"  she  played  a  dar- 
ing flirt,  all  delicious  abandon  and  mis- 
chief, saucy  dash  and  quick  wit. 

The  moment  she  tripped  on  the  stage  in 
a  smart  evening 
frock  of  Parisian 
tones — white,  black 
lace  and  cerise  reliefs 
— with  the  silky 
Russell  hair  piled 
up  in  fluffy  pufifs, 
with  roses  nodding 
impertinently  from 
the  top,  the  tonic 
chord  of  her  per- 
formance was  an- 
nounced. Her  merry 
little  laugh,  her  long, 
cultivating  glances 
and  the  pungent, 
sparkling  vivacity  of 
her  comedy  were  de- 
lightfully captivat- 
ing. She  smoked  a 
cigar — imagine  An- 
nie ever  touching 
one  with  her  tender 
little  hands  —  inter- 
viewed a  burglar, 
flirted  with  every 
man  in  the  piece, 
quarreled  with  her 
sister,  fooled-  her  lov- 
er, and  wore  darling 
gowns.  A  more  fasci- 
nating, brilliant  and 
creative  comedienne 
had  not  arrived  in  years,  and  her  success 
was  one  unparalleled  by  any  of  the  light- 
comedy  triumphs  among  the  beauties 
braving  that  gracious  art  during  two 
decades. 

Tommy  Russell,  the  beautiful  little  boy 


actor,  who  was  so  famous  a  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy,  is  Miss  Russell's  brother  and 
ward.  She  has  brought  him  into  man- 
hood cultivated,  serious  and  companion- 
able, and  the  devotion  between  the  two  is 
almost  touching. 


JAMES  C.    LEWIS. 

"It  u.^icd  to  be  yachting  every  June,  but 
now  we  desert  the  water  for  long  wander- 
ings in  the  woods,  covering  miles  of 
strange  lands  and  plowing  over  unbroken 
fields ;  that  is  because  of  the  bicycle  fash- 
ion," says  handsome  Tom,  the  worshiped 
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little  lord  of  earlier  "Fauntleroy"  days. 
Tom  is  a  great  yachtsman ;  he  is  a  great 
anything  requiring  speed,  grace,  quick 
wit  and  invention.  His  lovely  sister  edu- 
cated him  at  one  of  the  celebrated  colleges 
of  America,  and  Tom  has  completely  for- 
gotten his  stage  triumphs  except  as  a 
rather  successful  joke. 

Hundreds  of  Annie's  precious  dollars 


E.   J.   MORGAN, 
As  Wilbur  Littleton  in  "Unleavened  Bread." 

go  out  yearly  to  give  Tom  every  advan- 
tage of  a  scholarly,  elegant  education, 
and  Tom  indulgently  consents  to  Annie's 
extravagance,  has  grown  manfully  and 
heartily  according  to  Annie's  most  de- 
vout longings,  and  is  a  credit  not  only  to 
his  charming  sister,  but  himself.  For 
tliose  who  remember  Tommy  Russell's 


angelic  boy-beauty  as  his  chief  charm,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  aver  that  his  mar- 
velous physical  perfections  have  not  been 
marred. 

One  summer  Annie  and  Tom  made  an 
extended  tour  of  Switzerland  and  the 
south  of  France,  entandem.  Annie  had 
been  over  most  of  the  enchanting  ground 
in  less  heroic  fashion,  but  Tom's  inex- 
haustible spirits,  his  splendid  health  and 
endurance,  his  poetic  temperament  and 
companionship  made  it  all  seem  new  and 
more  wonderful  to  Annie. 

She  wrote  me  a  letter,  with  a  breath 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany  through  its 
pages,  and  dwelt  upon  the  delight  of  hav- 
ing Tom  with  her: 

"We  ride  miles  every  day,  and  I  am 
fearfully  strong  again!"  wrote  this  fra- 
gile little  devotee  to  art  and  the  science 
of  preserving  health  ready  to  make  its 
own  wings  at  every  breath. 

Most  of  Miss  Russell's  hours  of  medi- 
tation and  rest  have  been  hours  of  tears 
and  bitter  resignation,  hours  that  have 
tempered  her  worldliness  and  nourished 
her  spirituality.  She  is  learned,  and  has 
a  deliciously  original  wit,  when  her  days 
of  sunshine  break  into  laughter. 

Mr.  James  C.  Lewis,  one  of  the  most 
versatile  and  really  excellent  impersona- 
tors of  New  York,  is  considering  several 
flattering  offers  from  vaudeville  mana- 
gers. Mr,  Lewis  has  appeared  before 
many  of  the  most  critical  lyceum  audi- 
ences throughout  the  country,  and  knows 
how  to  give  a  pleasing  and  profitable  en- 
tertainment. 
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THE  COMPOSER  OF  "THE  HOLY  QTY"  AND  "THE 
STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM." 


By  INGRAM  A.  PYLE. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
poser of  a  song  that  strikes  the  general 
fancy  immediately  leaps  into  national — 
even  international — prominence,  no  mat- 
ter how  deep  the  obscurity  from  whence 
he  came.  He  is  to  modern  life  what  the 
minstrel  was  to  feudahsm;  affection  and 
favor  are  showered  upon  him. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  "The  Holy 
City"  and  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem"  are 
sung  each  Sunday  in  upwards  of  five 
thousand  churches  in  this  country,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  they  are  two  of  the 
most  popular  songs  sung  upon  the  vaude- 
ville stage  to-day.  Yet  the  personality  of 
the  man  who  wrote  them  is  little  known. 
We  have  not  the  scantiest  information  as 
to  their  composer.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
knows  his  name,  for  his  identity  is  screen- 
ed behind  the  nom  de  plnme  of  "Stephen 


Adams."  Who  has  surmised  that  the 
name  on  the  title  page  is  not  his  birth- 
right? 

In  a  little  cottage  almost  obscured  in  a 
garden  full  of  flowers,  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Michael  May  brick — who  first 
courted  public  favor  with  that  inspiring 
ballad,  "Nancy  Lee" — spends  the  summer 
months,  until  the  cold  north  wind,  harbin- 
ger of  winter,  warns  him  to  seek  the  noise 
and  ccHifusion  of  London.  He  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  where  his  passion  for  music 
asserted  itself  at  an  unusually  early  age. 
At  fourteen  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  the 
study  of  the  piano,  the  organ  and  har- 
mony that  he  not  only  became  organist 
in  the  parish  church,  but  composed  a 
march  for  full  orchestra,  entitled  "Les 
Zouaves,"  and  sent  the  score  to  Alfred 
Mellon,  who  had  it  played  nightly  at  the 
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promenade  concerts  which  he  was  con- 
ducting at  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  Maybrick,  in  recoHecting  those 
early  days,  smiles  credulously  to  think 
that  his  early  success  came  very  near  ruin- 
ing his  ambitions.  "What  fools  we  are  in 
the  twenties  —  and,  by  the  way,  in  the 
thirties  and  forties,  too,  sometimes!  but 
certainly  in  the  twenties !  I  was  becoming 
disastrously  self-satisfied,  when  the  idea 
occurred  to  my  parents  to  send  me  to 


MICHAEL    UAYBRICK. 

(Stephen  Adams.) 

Leipzig.  That  was  my  salvation,  for  there 
I  associated  with  fellows  so  infinitely  my 
superiors  in  endowments  and  attainments 
that  I  was  bound  to  consider  myself  but  a 
very  insignificant  specimen  of  the  type 
'genius,'  a  mere  'nobody,'  in  fact,  although 
one  palpitating  with  the  hope  of  some  time 
being  'somebody.'  I  remember  that  it  was 
then  that  I  met  Frederick  Cowen,  who  has 
since  attained  fame.  Such  a  gainly  youth, 
with  eyes  that  always  seemed  to  see  into 
the  week  after  next  at  the  very  least,  and 


a  deep,  impressive  voice,  the  sort  of  tone 
in  which  one  could  imagine  Charles  L, 
when  on  the  scaffold,  to  have  uttered  his 
historical,  'Remember!' 

"At  Leipzig  I  continued  the  study  of 
the  piano,  and  also  harmony,  under  Mos- 
cheles,  Plaidy  and  Richter.  While  there 
I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  visit  Italy. 
I  made  my  voice  the  excuse  and  proceeded 
to  Milan,  studying  under  Nava  (Sant- 
tcy's  master)  and  San  Giovani." 

It  was  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs at  St,  George's  Hall,  in  London,  in 
I S70,  tliat  Michael  Maybrick's  career  as  a 
singer  began.  His  rich  baritone  voice 
.-ind  the  excellence  of  his  style  at  once  at- 
tracted unusual  attention.  Oratorio  work 
followed,  as  well  as  several  tours  with 
opera  companies.  He  was  appearing  as 
the  King  in  "Lohengrin"  in  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  when  Mr.  Rosa  disbanded  the 
company,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  wife. 
.\fadame  Parepa.  In  the  interval  which 
followed,  he  devoted  his  time  to  compos- 
ing ;  and  America,  as  well  as  England,  has 
enjoyed  "A  Warrior  Bold,"  "The  Blue 
Alsatian  Mountains,"  "The  Holy  City" 
and  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem." 

It  was  owing  to  his  success  in  singing 
his  own  compositions  that  he  assumed  the 
name  of  "Stephen  Adams."  To  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  Chappell  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  use  a  nom  de  plume. 

"What  have  you  selected?"  asked  the 
publisher. 

"What's  in  a  name?  Call  me  anything 
you  like." 

"Choose  one  for  yourself — anything." 

"Well,  then,  'Adam,'  the  first  of  all 
names,  is  the  one  I  select." 

"Make  it  'Adams'  and  put  something 
before  it." 

"Who  shall  be  called  upon  to  stand 
godfather  of  this  child  of  the  imagina- 
tion?    Stephen    Heller?    Why    not?     I 
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love  his  music.  So  let  me  be  'Stephen 
Adams'  I" 

And  he  little  knew  that  the  name  would 
in  after  years  become  so  highly  respected 
throughout  the  musical  world. 

Notwithstanding  his  success  as  a  sing- 
er, it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  wishes  to  be 
remembered.    - 

"My  method  of  composition?  Quite 
simple.  Having  found  some  words  that 
suit  me,  I  learn  them  by  heart.  After  re- 
peating them  very  often  until  their  fullest 
meaning  has  become  familiar,  I  patiently 
await  an  idea  for  their  musical  accom- 
paniment, which  comes  when  least  expect- 
ed. This  is  put  on  paper ;  but,  lest  some- 
thing even  better  should  come  another 
day,  the  first  attempt  is  put  away,  and  full 
rein  is  given  to  fresh  ideas.  After  several 
months  of  uncertainty,  out  comes  the 
original  version,  which,  untouched,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  public— via 
the  publishers.  And  Fate  has  been  very 
kind  to  me  I" 

When  speaking  of  his  success,  modesty 
is  the  keynote  which  gives  to  his  conver- 
sation its  peculiar  brilliancy.  The  words 
which  he  recently  used  in  speaking  of 
Mrs.  Kennerly  Rumford,  who  is  making 
her  name  famous  on  the  concert  stage  in 
England  by  singing  his  compositions,  may 
be  applied  to  himself:  "Such  freedom 
from  affectation  and  such  absolute  im- 
munity from  conceit  must  needs  find  a  re- 
sponse in  any  observant  associate." 

When  we  look  into  his  kindly  face,  into 
those  deep-set  eyes,  we  can  almost  read 
the  words  which  have  been  sung  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  from  the  church 
choir  and  from  the  stage ; 


"Last  night  as  I  lay  a-sleepi 

There  came  a  dream  so 

I  stood  in  old  Jerusalem. 

Beside  the  temple  there 


recalling  an  amusing  anecdote  of  some 
celebrity  with  whom  he  has  been  associ- 
ated during  the  past  twenty-five  years ; 
and  when  he  laughs  we  know  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  forget  that  kind,  resonant 
laugh  of  Michael  Maybrick. 

A  GOOD  SINGER. 

We  present  to  our  readers  of  this  issue 


and  then  he  interrupts  our  thoughts  by 


MISS   AXN.\    BLtSSERT. 

a  portrait  and  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Anna 
Eussert,  lyric  soprano. 

Miss  Bussert  was  bom  in  Ohio  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  found  during  her  later 
school  days  that  a  remarkably  fine  voice 
was  one  of  her  many  gifts.  It  was  im- 
portant that  she  should  be  placed  in  good 
hands,  so  she  was  sent  on  to  New  York 
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and  to  Mr,  James  Savage,  a  teacher  whom  and  it  has  lieen  said  by  the  many  who 

we  all  know.  have  heard  Miss  Bussert  sing  that  "not  in 

Her   progress   was   all   that  he   could  Greater  New  York  is  there  a  more  bcauti- 

possibly  wish,  and  in  the  early  part  of  ful  voice  nor  as  pleasing  a  singer" — and 

1900  Miss  Bussert  was  selected — out  of  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.     To  hear  her  is 

some  one  hundred  voices — as  soloist  of  to  be  both  delighted  and  satisfied. 


ENRICO  MARIO  SCOGNANILLO, 


Memorial    Presbyterian   Church,   Brook-  Enrico  Mario  Scognanillo,  the  famous 

lyn.     Her  re-engagement  this  year  at  a  Italian  'cellist  who  has  added  greatly  to 

substantial  advance  in  salary  proves  the  the  winter  delights  of  the  musical  and 

admiration   of   her    Brooklyn    following,  artistic  sets  in  New  York,  has  begun  a 
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tour  of  the  country.     His  title,  Cavaliere,  Lilian    Blauvelt's   manager  announces 
Chevalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  was  con-  that  she  received  from  her  thirty-two  con- 
ferred for  ability  in  music  and  literature,  certs  and  recitals  about  $16,000. 
He  is  master  of  several  languages  and  the 
author  of  several  books  dealing  with  the 

history  of  music  and  fine  arts.  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  pianist,  who 
is  tourinp'  this  countrv,  is 


HISS  MARIE  MARGUERITE  DE  H 


tde 


ith 
some  of  the  best  teachers 
'^^^-  in  the  City  of  Churches. 

Miss    Marie    Marguerite    De    Hasse     Miss   Heagle   intends   studying  for   the 
Noble,  one  of  the  rising  sopranos  of  New     opera  in  the  fall. 

York,  has  been  heard  frequently  in  con-  

certs  during  the  past  winter.     She  pos-  Franz  Kneisel,  so  well  known  to  Eu- 

sesses  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  music,  rope  and  America  as  a  musician,  holds 
She  has  determined  to  forego  very  flatter-  the  chair  of  concert  master  with  the  Bos- 
ing  offers  to  sing  in  opera,  preferring  ton  Symphony  and  is  the  organizer  and 
church  and  concert  work.  leading   spirit  of   the   renowned  quartet 
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MRS.   KATHRYN   KRYMER  WORCESTER, 


bearing  his  name.  As  solo  violinist  few 
have  so  beautiful  a  tone  and  so  vast  a 
musical  knowledge.  His  quartet  will 
make  a  tour  West  at  the  close  of  the  Sym- 
phony season,  where  these  artists  are  al- 
ways greeted  with  good  houses. 


Ysaye  is  making  a  great  success  among 
English  critics  in  the  new  role  of  orches- 
tra conductor. 

The  musical  world  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  late  Queen  for  the  social 
position  occupied  to-day  by  the  musical 
profession  througiiout  the  British  Em- 
pire. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  late 
Queen  was  an  accomplished  amateur,  and 
her  warm  sympathy  with  the  profession 
was  evinced  by  the  recognition  bestowed 
upon  many  of  its  members  during  her 
reign.  Among  the  musicians  she  knight- 
ed we  call  to  mind  Sir  George  Smart.  Sir 
John  Goss,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Sir  George 
Elvey,  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  Sir  F.  . 


Contraho  Sumner  Ave.  Baptist  Church,  Brook-      G.  Ouseley,  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Sir 
lyn.  Arthur  Sullivan. 


LOVE'S  DEVOTION. 

Nevermore 

Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 

The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hand 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before, 
Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  forebore— 

Thy  couch  upon  the  palm.     The  wildest  land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 

With  pulses  that  beat  double.    What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 

Must  taste  of  its  own  gjapes.     And  when  I  sue 
God  for  myself,  he  hears  that  name  of  thine, 

And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  tv^o. 

—Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Morris  Phillips,  who  has  written  for 
this  issue  of  The  Book  World  his  remi- 
niscences of  Augustin  Daly,  was  born 
May  9,  1834.  His  father  was  a  highly 
respected  merchant,  and  died  when  Mor- 
ris was  five  years  of  age.  From  this  time 
on  he  had  to  cut  out  his  own  way.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  well 
equipped  for  a  mercantile  life,  but  the 
professional  suited  him  better,  and  so  he 
entered  the  law  firm  of  Brown,  Hall  & 
Vanderpoel,  and  bent  his  energies  to  the 
study  of  Blackstone. 

Morris  was  an  enthusiastic  law  student, 
but  not  for  long.  An  excellent  offer  was 
made  to  him  by  a  large  mercantile  house, 
and  for  a  few  months  he  was  deeply  im- 
mersed in  business  affairs  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  returned,  however,  soon  to  a 
law  office,  this  time  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His 
life  vocation  was  not  yet  determined 
upon. 

In  the  year  1S54  he  met  General  Mor- 
ris, and  the  veteran  editor,  taking  a  great 
liking  to  the  young  man,  tendered  him  the 
position  of  private  secretary.  From  that 
time  on — with  the  exception  of  a  brief  in- 
terregnnm  in  1862,  when  he  owned  and 
edited  the  old  "Knickerbocker  Magazine" 
— the  name  of  Morris  Phillips  has  been 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  the  "Home  Journal." 

He  made  his  first  appearance  in  print  as 
correspondent  for  the  Western  Press, 
many  years  ago,  and  has  since  written 
considerable  for  New  York,  Boston  and 
other  periodicals.  As  a  manager  and  edi- 
tor he  shows  skill  and  rare  good  taste. 
He  may  be  called  the  father  of  society 


news  in  this  country,  for  he  originated 
and  started  this  journalistic  feature  in 
1869,  and  now  scarcely  a  newspaper  in 
the  country  is  without  its  department  of 
"Society  News.'' 

He  knows  what  the  refined  reading  pub- 
lic relish,  giving  the  very  best  of  the  most 
suitable  kind  of  literature  and  news,  and 


MORRIS  rHT[.LlPS, 

the  "Home  Journal"  stands  to-day  among 
the  first  literary  and  family  newspaf>ers  of 
the  country. 

When  he  first  entered  the  office  of  the 
"Home  Journal,"  he  received  the  munifi- 
cent salary  of  five  dollars  a  week.  On  the 
death  of  General  Morris,  in  1864,  he  pur- 
chased the  poet's  half  interest,  and  when 
N.  P.  Willis  died  he  became  sole  owner 
of  the  concern.     In  1867  he  parted  with 
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a  quarter  of  his  interest  to  George  Perry, 
who  became  co-editor  with  him.  The 
death  of  the  latter,  a  man  possessed  of 
rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  will  be 
remembered.  The  paper  is  now  owned 
by  a  corporation.  Morris  Phillips  is  a 
stock  holder. 

In  1865  Mr.  Phillips  was  married  to  an 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  accomplished 


fidence  and  respect.  Personally  Mr.  Phil- 
lips is  very  popular  and  has  a  host  of 
friends.  In  figure  he  is  somewhat  below 
the  medium  height,  and  his  once  black, 
curly  hair  is  now  whitening  with  the 
frost  of  time,  but  his  bright  eyes  have 
lost  none  of  their  sparkle,  and  his  con- 
versation bristles  with  good  things.  He 
has  many  friends,  winning  and  holding 
(hem  by  his  genial  manners  and  the  force 
of  his  character. 


A.  W,    MARCHMONT, 

Author  of  "In  the  Name  of  Woman." 

New  York  lady,  who  died  after  twelve 
years  of  perfect  married  happiness,  leav- 
ing him  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The 
son,  who  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  1889,  is  now  assistant  editor  of  the 
"Home  Journal."  The  home  life  of  Mor- 
ris Phillips  is  charming  in  its  genial  sur- 
roundings, and  those  who  are  privileged 
to  enter  the  family  circle  find  there  the 
pleasant  glow  of  love  that  is  born  of  con- 


Probably  no  one  would  have  prophe- 
sied, when  a  story  called  "A  Titled  Maid- 
en" took  second  prize  in  the  Pilgrim 
Series  contest  of  1889 — least  of  all  the 
obscure  wife  of  a  New  England  clergy- 
man, who  wrote  it — that  its  author  was  to 
become  one  of  our  leading  woman  novel- 
ists. Yet  "A  Woman  of  Yesterday,"  Mrs. 
Caroline  Mason's  last  book,  published  in 
the  late  fall  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
has  earned  her  that  place.  Mrs.  Mason  is 
of 'Quaker  stock,  and  her  father  and 
mother — the  latter  of  whom  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  first 
governor  of  Connecticut — were  both  ar- 
dent Abolitionists.  Bom  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  the  daughter  grew  up  in  a  typical 
New  England  home.  Frail  health  kept 
her  from  the  strenuous  competition  of  the 
schools,  and  her  education,  a  desultory 
one,  was  received  at  home,  and  later  at 
Friends'  boarding  schools,  a  private  day 
school,  and  by  travel  and  study  in  Ger- 
many. She  married  Rev.  John  H.  Mason 
in  1877,  shortly  after  her  family  had 
moved  to  Rochester. 

The  "scribbling"  which  she  had  always 
delighted  in  was  partially  put  aside  dur- 
ing her  earlier  married  years,  but  the 
prize  story  in  1889  started  her  ambitions 
anew.  Mr.  Mason  was  called  to  a  New 
Haven  church,  and  soon  Mrs.  Mason's 
book  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Bok,  of  "The 
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Ladies'  Home  Journal."  With  his  en- 
couragement, "The  Minister  of  the 
World,"  "The  Inner  Ring,"  "Windflow- 
er,"  and  "The  Minister  of  Carthage"  fol- 
lowed during  the  next  few  years,  showing 
consistent  growth  in  power,  flexibility  and 
expression,  and  culminating  in  "A  Wom- 
an of  Yesterday." 

The  most  potent  influences  upon  her 
life  and  writings,  judged  by  Mrs.  Mason 
herself,  have  been:  "The  privilege  of  in- 
tercourse with  many  earnest  and  eminent 
men  and  women ;  several  periods  of  travel 
and  study  in  Europe,  an  insatiable  greed 
for  books,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  my 
inherited  passion  for  the  unpopular  side 
of  every  question — and  certain  other  men- 
tal and  spiritual  predilections  which  came 
to  me  from  my  Quaker  ancestry." 

Miss  Grace  Lathrop  Collin,  who  has 
written  the  article  on  Whittier  for  the 
May  Book  World,  graduated  from  Smith 
College  in  the  class  of  '96.  She  con- 
tinued her  studies  in  literature  at  Colum- 
bia University,  from  which  she  holds  the 
degree  of  M.  A.     Afterward  she  spent 


some  time  in  study  and  travel  in  Europe, 
Our  readers  will  recall  her  sketches  of 
foreign  travel  and  college  life,  and  will 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  further  con- 
tributions which  Miss  Collin  has  prom- 


GHACE  LATHROP  COLLIN, 

ised  for  future  numbers  of  The  Book 
World. 

In  spite  of  her  years  and  afflictions, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  continues  to  read 
a  little  Greek  every  day,  to  tone  up  her 
faculties. 


THE  MIGHT  OF  ONE  FAIR  FACE. 

The  might  of  one  fair  face  sublimes  my  love, 

For  it  hath  weaned  my  heart  from  low  desires ; 
Nor  death  I  heed,  nor  purgatorial  (ires. 

Thy  beauty,  antepast  of  joys  above, 

Instructs  me  in  the  bliss  that  saints  approve ; 
For  oh,  how  good,  how  beautiful,  must  be 
The  God  that  made  so  good  a  thing  as  thee, 

So  (air  an  image  of  the  heavenly  dove  I 
Forgive  nie,  if  I  cannot  turn  away 

From  those  sweet  eyes  that  are  my  earthly  heaven ; 

For  they  are  guiding  stars,  benignly  given 

To  lempt  my  footsteps  to  the  upward  way ; 

And  if  I  dwell  too  fondly  in  thy  sight, 

I  live  and  love  in  God's  peculiar  light. 

—Michael  Angelo  (Translated  by  Hartley  Coleridge). 


"Hnlis,  the  Impossible,"  by  Sarah 
(■ranO.  This  book  ought  to  have  been 
ottllctl  "The  Love  Affairs  of  Mr.  Jelly- 
homl  TiiHiey."  for  lie  is  really  the  priiici- 
[lal  ehiirjK-ter,  Habs  is  thoroughly  inter- 
cstintj,  lis  imltHHl  are  sev- 
CTHlof tlieehnrnctors,  lim 
we  art'  jjIjhI  it  is  mi  Kiip- 
lish  story,  for  we  woiiM 
not  like  to  reaii  such  a 
carioiHurc  ot"  itu  Ameri- 
eau  •.>'iuuuinit>,  Xcarly 
lUl  Ml"  the  women  arv  silly 
wkI  the  men  arv  wiKI, 
rhf  oiity  wotiuu  in  the 
story  \vh^>  strms  to  Itave 
i,\MnnioH  sense  is  tlte  j^iv- 
erness,  \vhi>  is  »  reprx-seii- 


no  doubt  be  a  popular  book  with  the  lov- 
ers of  light  literature. 

Edwin  MacMinn. 

"A  King's  Pawn,"  by  Hamilton  Drum- 


:  New  \\\. 


.•rv'ss^v-  »■-"■   I'l.'  N,vlv 


■-■lis  i-^  ^-Vvi  ir-l  v^tf 
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view.  The  novel  opens  just  after  the 
death  of  the  Due  d'Anjou,  the  younger 
brother  of  Henry  HI  of  France,  makes 
Henry  of  Navarre  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  White  Plumed  King,  according  to 
this  novel,  visits  the  Basque  Provinces  of 
Spain  in  disguise,  accompanied  by  Blaise 
de  Bemauld,  Martel,  his  squire,  and  the 
Count  de  Montamar.  The  object  of  this 
romantic  expedition  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque 
Provinces  wanted  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  Navarre.  The  King  assumes 
the  name  of  Monsieur  d 'Albert  while  on 
this  journey,  a  gentleman  in  the  train  of 
De  Bemauld.  Their  adventures  on  the 
road  recall  what  we  have  read  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Leon  and  James  V  of  Scotland. 
But  it  is  not  until  three-fourths  of  the 
novel  has  been  read  that  we  come  to  the 
exciting  part  of  the  book,  and  we  are 
treated  to  a  mild  love  affair  between  De 
Montamar  and  Claire  de  Lignac.  The 
two  days  passed  at  the  Chateau  Lignac 
are  as  full  of  excitement  as  one  of  Dumas' 
extravagant  novels,  and  include  the  ter- 
rible vengeance  meted  out  to  one  of  the 
King's  companions  by  the  grandmother 
of  the  heroine.  But,  in  the  end,  all  the 
difficulties  are  overcome,  only  the  faithful 
squire,  Martel,  is  made  to  sacrifice  his 
own  life  to  save  his  master's. 

^*A  King^s  Pawn"  is  not  an  ideal  his- 
torical novel  like  "Henry  Esmond," 
Thackeray's  masterpiece.  The  true  his- 
torical novel  should  give  us  not  a  picture 
of  the  past,  but  the  past  itself — the 
life,  the  loves,  the  language  of  the  past 
should  be  brought  before  our  modern 
eyes,  as  the  daily  newspaper  gives  us  the 
current  history  of  the  world.  In  "A 
King^s  Pawn''  strange  and  picturesque 
oaths  garnish  the  language  of  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  hard  words  are  quickly 
followed  by  hard  blows,  and  scenes  of 


blood  are  distressingly  frequent.  What 
matters  it  that  geography  and  chronology 
are  thrown  to  the  winds  by  these  modem 
geniuses?  Did  not  Shakespeare  intro- 
duce cannon  into  his  plays  500  years  be- 
fore artillery  was  invented?  Did  he  not 
make  Bohemia  a  seaport  in  spite  of  the 
natural  geography  of  that  country?  If 
all  of  "A  King's  Pawn"  was  as  interest- 
ing as  the  last  hundred  pages  it  might  be 
truly  pronounced  the  best  novel  of  the 
season.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Eugene  L.  Didier. 


*'A  Pillar  of  Salt,"  by  Jennette  Lee. 
This  is  a  neat  and  attractive  piece  of 
bookwork  and  suitable  for  handling  by 
persons  of  taste  in  inexpensive  books.  It 
is  the  domestic  story  of  an  inventor  whose 
wife  had  neither  understanding  nor  sym- 
pathy in  his  dreams  of  genius.  Child  life 
is  well  portrayed.  The  sweet  and  tender 
nature  of  the  man  is  made  prominent. 
His  courage  under  all  manner  of  trials  is 
forcibly  presented.  When  at  last  success 
has  crowned  his  efforts  and  justice  has 
been  done  him  by  his  employer  and  the 
story  ends  so  far  as  his  invention  is  con- 
cerned, he  falls  in  death  over  his  machine. 
The  close  is  exceedingly  pathetic;  we 
wish  it  could  have  been  otherwise.  It  is 
a  wholesome  and  interesting  story. 
$1.25.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Edwin  MacMinn. 


"John  Charity,"  by  Horace  Annersley 
Vachell.  This  is  a  thrilling  story  of  love 
and  adventure.  The  scene  opens  in  Eng- 
land, where  circumstances  compel  the 
flight  of  the  son  of  a  baronet,  his  sweet- 
heart and  foster  brother,  who  secretly 
leave  the  country.  They  go  around  Cape 
Horn  to  California,  which  at  that  time  is 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  the  English- 
men are  welcomed  by  the  leader  of  one  of 
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the  rival  parties.  Love,  intrigue,  Mexi- 
can duplicity,  Indian  fidelity  and  Indian 
hatred  are  well  presented.  The  abduc- 
tion of  the  English  woman  and  a  beauti- 
ful California  girl  leads  to  the  climax  of 
the  story.  The  pursuit  is  as  thrilling  as 
one  can  desire.  It  is  masterly  in  presen- 
tation. It  is  not  a  book  suitable  for  boys, 
but  rather  for  mature  people  who  wish 
the  mental  relaxation  of  a  thoroughly  ex- 
citing story.    $1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Edwin  MacMinn. 


"Wed  by  Mighty  Waves"  is  the  title  of 
a  thrilling  romance  of  ill-fated  Galveston, 
written  by  Miss  Sue  Greenleaf  and  pub- 
lished by  Laird  &  Lee,  of  Chicago.  The 
story  is  all  its  title  promises :  full  of  ac- 
tion, dramatic  lovemaking,  heroic  rescues, 
hairbreadth  escapes  and  harrowing  de- 
scriptions. The  author  affirms  that  the 
main  facts  and  personages  are  all  taken 
from  life  and  that  she  has  simply  grouped 
together,  in  a  graphic  manner,  a  few  of 
the  terrible  incidents  of  the  extraordinary 
disaster  of  Saturday,  September  8,  1900. 
The  numerous  illustrations  inserted  are 
reproductions  of  photographs  and 
sketches  made  immediately  after  the  cy- 
clone, and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book, 
with  its  wealth  of  exact  facts  and  figures 
and  the  poignant  story  it  tells  so  well,  de- 
serves a  large  meed  of  popularity.  The 
author  generously  donates  a  portion  of 
her  royalties  "to  the  Galveston  sufferers." 
Cloth,  75  cents ;  paper,  25  cents. 


A  title  that  will  be  attractive  to  a  large 
class  of  fiction  readers  has  been  given  to 
a  new  book  by  Landis  Ayr.  It  is  called 
"A  Priest  and  a  Woman."  It  deals  en- 
tertainingly with  the  question  of  celibacy 
among  clergymen,  showing  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  a  young  Episcopal  rector 
who,  pledged  to  a  life  of  single  blessed- 


ness, is  thrown  much  in  the  society  of  a 
beautiful  young  woman.  The  conversa- 
tions between  this  minister  and  a  friend, 
who  is  desperately  in  love  with  the  young 
woman,  are  interesting  as  giving  a  rec- 
tor's views  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Although  the  book  is  not  written  with  the 
skilful  touch  of  a  master  hand,  there  are 
some  good  things  in  it.  Here  is  one  of 
them:  *Tt  often  requires  a  severe  shock 
to  bring  our  souls  before  us  in  utter  nud- 
ity when  we  have  arrayed  them  in  apparel 
of  our  own  choosing." 

*  Frank  Lee  Farnell. 


"Love  and  Honor,"  a  novel  by  M.  E. 
Carr  (Putnam's  Sons), is  a  thrilling  story 
in  which  the  interest  is  maintained  from 
the  opening  to  the  close.  The  struggle 
between  love  and  honor,  old  as  humanity, 
is  the  main  feature  of  the  story  and  is  de- 
scribed with  a  freshness  which  entrances 
the  reader. 

It  is  a  story  of  an  illicit  passion  between 
a  married  woman  and  the  hero,  but  told 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  moral  aspects 
are  always  accentuated. 

The  hero  is  a  man  of  aristocratic  line- 
age who  falls  in  love  with  a  young  cousin, 
only  to  lose  her,  as  he  believes,  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  France.  Deprived  of 
her  presence  and  companionship  he  loves 
her  memory.  Seventeen  years  later  he 
finds  that  she  had  not  been  beheaded  but 
had  escaped,  and,  out  of  gratitude,  had 
married  a  French  general  who  had  been 
of  great  service  to  her.  The  hero  recog- 
nizes, in  the  wife  of  a  general  who  had 
once  saved  his  life  on  the  battlefield,  his 
lost  love.  He  is  frantic  and  distracted, 
for  he  has  remained  faithful  to  her  mem- 
ory. He  finds  her  even  more  charming 
than  in  her  early  youth,  and  she  realizes 
that  great  happiness  would  have  been 
hers  had  she  been  his  wife. 
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A  loyal  friend  of  the  hero  urges  him  to 
go  away  from  her  presence.  He  reminds 
him  of  the  honorable  name  he  bears,  a 
name  never  stained  heretofore ;  he  pleads 
for  her,  who  should  be  sacred  in  his  eyes 
as  the  wife  of  another.  The  friend  suc- 
ceeds»  the  lover  tries  to  break  away.  He 
prepares  to  leave  the  city,  but  is  tempted 
to  accept  the  generaPs  invitation  to  spend 
that  last  evening  at  his  house.  The  wife 
has  steeled  her  heart  to  make  him  think 
her  indifferent.  They  meet,  the  general 
is  called  away ;  she  dare  not  allow  herself 
to  talk  with  him,  her  lover,  so  she  goes  to 
the  piano.  In  that  fatal  moment,  intoxi- 
cated by  her  music  and  the  charm  of  be- 
ing alone  with  her,  for  the  last  time  he 
tells  himself,  he  cast  honor,  discretion, 
gratitude  to  one  side  and  poured  forth  a 
tale  of  love  into  her  ears.  A  weakness 
and  the  prompting  of  her  heart  caused 
her  to  listen : 

**She  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes;  her 
hands  fell  from  the  keyboard.  The  music 
had  broken  down  his  resolve.  Overmas- 
tered by  the  love  held  so  long  in  check, 
he  kneeled  down  beside  her  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  She  started  back  in 
horror. 

*^*Heinz,  Heinz!  what  are  you  doing?' 
she  whispered. 

"He  would  not  release  her  hands ;  this 
time  she  must  listen. 

**  *What  am  I  doing?'  he  said,  low  and 
earnestly.  *I  am  telling  you,  with  all  my 
soul,  that  I  have  loved  you  for  eighteen 
years,  and  never  any  one  but  you  V  '* 

A  more  vivid  love  scene  was  never 
painted.  She  yields  and  consents  to  see 
him  or  write  to  him  daily.  What  love 
letters !  what  intense  passion !  Of  course 
we  know  how  it  must  end.  The  husband 
will  discover  his  wife's  faithlessnes.  But 
no  one,  not  even  the  most  diligent  novel 
reader,  can  picture  the  ending.     It  was 


on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow. 
The  reader  sees  the  picture,  the  terrible 
snow,  the  hardships,  the  starvation,  the 
dead  bodies  by  the  wayside,  the  wolves 
with  their  awful  cries,  and  then  there  is  a 
mound  of  snow,  under  which  the  unfaith- 
ful wife  lies  buried  and  above  which  the 
husband  and  lover  meet. 

The  blood-stained  snow  is  not  the  end. 
A  duel  is  fought,  the  general  is  left  appar- 
ently dead.  But  he  rallies  and  once  more 
meets  the  man  who  had  destroyed  his 
happiness.  The  hero,  brave  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  sees  the  general  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle.  He  turns  and  flies 
from  the  field.  Branded  as  a  coward,  he 
has  to  face  a  court-martial.  He  is  sen- 
tenced to  death,  the  ignominious  death  of 
a  coward.  His  life  is  saved  at  the  last 
moment,  but  he  has  to  bear  disgrace  and 
imprisonment  on  his  own  estate. 

Thirty  years  pass  before  the  end  comes, 
the  end  which  teaches  a  wholesome,  moral 
lesson.  It  would  be  unfair  to  tell  more. 
Get  the  book  and  you  will  hope  that  the 
author,  or  authoress,  may  give  us  other 
stories  as  good  and  entertaining  as  "Love 
and  Honor."  John  De  Morgan. 


"One  American  Girl,''  by  Virginia 
Webb.  In  presenting  an  ideal  American 
girl  the  authoress  has  done  well.  There 
is  steady  action  all  along  the  course  of  the 
story  and  several  thrilling  scenes.  The 
tone  of  the  book  is  pure  and  stimulating. 
There  are  no  evil  suggestions  g^ven  to 
linger  like  poison  in  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er. The  characters  are  mostly  good  and 
are  struggling  to  be  helpful  to  their  fel- 
lows. The  contrast  between  the  fortune- 
hunting  foreigner  and  the  noble-hearted 
bookkeeper  in  a  dry  goods  store  is  well 
presented,  as  also  the  prevailing  Ameri- 
can idea  of  social  equality.  The  faithful 
little  newsboys,  the  brave  girls  struggling 
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for  a  living,  the  clerks  at  their  boarding 
house,  the  honorable  man  of  business 
with  his  clerks,  the  generous,  sympathetic 
physicians,  the  philanthropic  milhonaire 
and  the  sweet-hearted  Southern  girl  are 
aJl  given  with  the  touch  of  one  in  full 
sympathy  with  them  as  they  meet  the  cx- 
[UTiences  of  life.  The  respect  for  reli- 
gion by  the  heroine  and  the  contrast  of  a 
life  thus  inspired  to  that  of  a  life  not 
dominated  by  such  an  influence  makes  the 
story  of  exceptional  value  for  young  read- 
ers. 

Ihc  book  ought  to  be  widely  read.  It 
will  stir  the  readers  to  deeds  of  kindness 
that  will  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  the  noble 
thought  of  the  author. 

The  entire  suggest! ven ess  of  the  book 
is  toward  doing  good,  and  no  mother  need 
ftar  her  daughter  reading  it  with  care 
and  delight.  Paper,  50  cents.  Dilling- 
ham. EnwiN  MacMinn. 


Lane  Allen's  flute-hke  sweetness,  has 
come  a  masterpiece.  This  is  "String- 
town  on  the  Pike,"  by  John  Uri  Lloyd. 
Here  is  a  real  book  on  Kentucky,  a  tale 
that  is  as  true  as  mathetmatics  and  as  in- 
teresting and  fascinating  as  poetry.  A 
scientist  and  poet,  roiled  in  one,  has  done 
it.  With  infinite  patience,  with  sublime 
toil,  Professor  Lloyd  has  studied  the 
characters,  superstitions  and  scenes  of 
Northern  Kentucky  and  has  given  us  the 
result  in  a  tale  of  intense  dramatic  inter- 


"The  New  Don  Quixote."  by  Mary 
Pacheco.  A  novel  of  the  truest  dramatic 
type.  It  opens  on  the  boundless  prairie 
of  the  West,  introduces  a  number  of  the 
dramatis  persona,  including  the  villain 
of  the  story,  and  anon  transports  the 
reader  to  the  conventional  scenes  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  hero,  a  Western  ranch- 
man, is  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  says 
and  docs  unexpected  things,  breezy  with 
Western  freedom  and  shocking  to  the 
conservatism  of  the  old  country.  How 
he  unmasks  the  villain  and  finally  wins 
the  love  and  hand  of  the  heroine  the 
reader  must  learn  from  the  story  itself, 
which  is  certain  to  hold  his  or  her  breath- 
less attention. 

"Stringtown  on  the  Pike."  by  John  Uri 
Lloyd.  The  master  of  Kentucky  story 
tellers  has  arrived.  After  the  charming 
tale.  ".\  Kentucky  Colonel,"  after  James 


JOHN-   UHI  LLOVn. 

est,  filled  to  overflowing  with  negro  lore, 
with  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
with  local  color.  The  world  may  hesitate 
over  books  of  middling  quality  and  not  be 
able  to  tell  the  difference  between  twee- 
dledum and  tweedledee.  but  it  knows  the 
masters  when  they  arrive. 

This  book  cannot  be  skipped ;  it  has 
come  to  last;  it  will  be  read  from  end  to 
end  of  the  land :  it  will  have  vogue  wher- 
iLver   English   is  read;  and  after  it  has 
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been  read  as  a  popular  story  of  the  year  it 
will  endure.  The  book  possesses  every 
•desired  element ;  it  is  dramatic ;  the  story 
is  fascinating;  the  characters  live;  it  has 
5tyle  and  atmosphere;  it  has  vitality  and 
nobility.  It  is  a  great  book;  it  cannot 
help  being  read;  this  light  cannot  be  hid. 
None  of  the  excellent  books  that  have  at- 
tained recent  popularity  approach  it  in  in- 
terest, truth,  reality,  fascination. 

The  centre  of  the  scenes  is  Florence, 
Ky.  The  chief  characters  are  an  old 
-slave,  **Cupe'' ;  Sammy  Drew,  a  boy  of 
the  village,  who  becomes  an  expert  chem- 
ist ;  Susie  Manley,  a  white  girl  reared  by 
Cupe  and  his  wife,  the  "Com  Bug/'  the 
village  set,  and  "Red  Head,"  a  mountain 
boy  whose  parents  have  been  killed  in  a 
feud.  The  destinies  of  these  are  closely 
woven  together,  and  old  Cupe  is  the  god 
of  the  machine.  He  is  a  superstitious 
fanatic,  who  follows  blindly  the  signs  of 
his  hoodooism.  No  such  faithful  servant 
has  been  portrayed  in  literature  since 
Scott  wrote  the  "Bride  of  Lammermoor.'^ 
The  girl  Susie,  who  is  really,  if  not  legal- 
ly, his  ward,  is  his  idol,  to  whom  his  life 
is  devoted.  She  is  the  centre  of  the  mar- 
vellous signs  which  he  believes  are  indi- 
cative of  her  destiny.  There  is  some- 
thing Greek-like  in  the  inevitableness 
with  which  the  tale  moves  on,  fulfilling 
the  signs  of  Cupe. 

The  scenes  where  Cupe  is  tried  for 
stealing  the  gold  which  he  has  concealed 
for  Susie's  benefit,  and  where  he  is  brand- 
ed in  the  hand ;  where  Parson  Jones  kills 
in  the  corner  grocery  Colonel  Luridson, 
the  murderer  of  his  brother ;  the  death  of 
Red  Head  and  the  mountaineer ;  the  dis- 
covery by  Drew  that  he  has  erred  in  his 
expert  testimony,  by  which  he  swore 
away  the  life  of  Red  Head,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed.    $1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Calvin  Dill  Wilson. 


"The  Turn  of  the  Road,"'  by  Eugenia 
Brooks  Frothingham,  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  cleverly  written  book. 
The  author,  who  is  a  newcomer  in  the 
field  of  fiction,  is  described  as  a  young 
woman  well  known  in  the  literary  and 
society  circles  of  Boston.  The  book  is 
the  romance  of  a  young  and  gifted  Amer- 
ican girl,  Winifred  Meredith,  who,  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  deprived  of  sufficient 
income,  decides  to  win  her  way  in  the 
world  as  an  opera  singer,  and  with  her 
younger  sister  goes  to  Paris  to  study. 
She  is  loved  by  a  young  man,  a  lawyer, 
with  a  strong,  masterful  nature.  They 
had  been  friends  from  *chiIdhood,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  which  each  would 
not  trust  the  other  implicitly.  But  Wini- 
fred has  not  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  any  other  sentiment  in  her  heart 
for  Dan  Howard  than  that  of  friend- 
ship. She  has  great  ambition  and  a 
desire  to  "do  things,"  just  to  show  that 
she  can  do  them  while  she  is  in  Paris. 
Dan  visits  her  occasionally.  He  finds 
she  is  getting  on  very  well,  sings  with 
splendid  technique  and  expression,  but 
knows  there  is  something  lacking;  there 
is  no  genuine  *^souP  in  her  notes.  Dan 
pursues  his  chosen  career,  never  for  a 
moment  faltering  in  his  love  and  loyalty 
to  Winifred.  Suddenly  he  discovers  he  is 
going  blind,  that  his  sight  can  last  but  a 
few  months.  He  goes  to  see  Winifred 
again,  to  get  one  last  sight  of  her  face, 
but  he  does  not  tell  her.  He  returns  to 
Boston  and  she  goes  on  a  tour  to  Russia. 

Blindness  comes  to  Dan  in  the  midst  of 
a  speech,  but  Winifred  knows  nothing  of 
it  till  many  months  later,  when,  on  her 
way  home  by  steamer,  it  is  accidentally 
told  her  by  some  one  who  did  not  know 
she  and  Dan  were  friends.  When  she 
knows  the  whole  truth  she  knows  that 
she  loves  him  with   an   intensity   and  a 
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depth  equal  to  Dan's.     With  this  knowl-  The  author  has  held  closely  to  the  cen- 

edge  also  comes  her  triumph  as  a  singer ;  tral  fact  that  this  is  a  love  story,  a  genuine 

she  has  found  the  "soul"  in  her  notes,  tale  of  the  passion  of  two  human  hearts. 

Dan  has  decided  he  must  never  again  try  The  character  of  Winifred  is  drawn  very 

to  win   her  love.     If    you  would  know  true  to  human  nature  as  influenced  by 

whether  she  succeeds  in  changing  that  special  environment.     The  interest  in  the 

decision  you  must  read  the  book.  siory  never  flags. 


•TUT  MONEY  IN  THY  PURSE." 

"I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse." — lago. 
Wouldst  sip  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  repose 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease,  or  nestle 
In  the  arms  of  luxury?    Or  wouldst  thou 
Roam  in  fields  Elysian,  where  beauty's  smiles 
Would  make  thy  heart  feel  glad,  and  gentle  love 
Come  wooing  thee?     Put  money  in  thy  purse. 

Dost  thou  crave  fame  and  all  that  it  commands? 

Hast  thou  ambitions  to  be  satisfied  ? 

Wouldst  thou  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  wise? 

Or  wouldst  thou  gain  the  goal  that  mankind  calls 

Success  ?    Wouldst  thou  wear  glory's  crown ;  wouldst  tliou 

A  sceptre  wield?     Put  money  in  thy  purse. 

Line  well  thy  purse  with  gold;  if  thou  hast  none. 
That  is  thine  own,  thy  neighbor  hath  good  gold 
That  will  pass  current  in  the  marts.     Barter 
Thy  soul,  stifle  thy  conscience,  murder  thy 
Honor ;  get  gold.     Look  to  thine  own  welfare — 
The  world  forgets.     Put  money  in  thy  purse. 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  chivalry ;  thy  name 
In  blood  cannot  outshine  thy  cross  in  gold. 
Worship  thou  one  god — almighty  Plutus — 
To  him  bow  down;  enshrine  him  in  thy  heart. 
And  if  thou  love  thyself,  and  them  that  will 
Come  after  thee,  put  money  in  thy  purse. 

All  things  that  thou  dost  yearn  will  find  thee  out. 

The  fawning  multitudes  will  kiss  thy  feet ; 

The  world  will  give  thee  all  thy  heart's  desires, 

Yield  up  to  thee  all  that  it  calls  its  own, 

And  promise  thee  a  place  in  Paradise, 

Or  Heav'n  itself,  when  money's  in  thy  purse. 

— Lawrence  Porcher  Hext. 
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"A  New  Way  Around  an  Old  World," 
by  Rev.  Francis  E,  Oark,  D.D.,  describes 
the  last  six  weeks  of  a  long  journey  un- 
dertaken in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
A  new  all-steam  route  around  the  world 
having  just  been  opened  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Shilka  River, 
the  author  determined  not  to  follow  the 
beaten  tracks  around  the  world  which  he 
had  taken,  but  followed  the  new  route 
which  binds  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Pacific 
with  the  Atlantic.  Interest  is  added  to 
this  journey  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark  were  the  first  Americans,  and 
in  alt  probability  the  first  foreigners,  to  go 
around  the  world  through  Europe  and 
over  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  We 
have  in  this  book  an  experienced  travel- 
er's picture  of  this  great  railway,  the 
country  tiirougli  which  it  passes  and  an 
explanation  of  the  difficulties  inevitably 
incidental  to  a  new  and  untried  route. 
Sixty-five  illustrations  from  photographs. 
St. 50.     Harpers. 

"New  York  in  Fiction,"  by  Arthur 
Bartlett  Maurice.  Though  dealing  with 
New  York,  the  book  appeals  to  many 
people  of  varied  tastes  and  has  an  interest 
not  only  for  literary  New  Yorkers,  but 
for  every  one  of  no  matter  what  section 
of  the  country  who  likes  the  American 
novels  of  the  past  and  believes  in  the 
American  novel  of  the  future.  Since 
these  articles  appeared  serially  in  the 
pages  of  "The  Bookman,"  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  gather  a  great  amount  of 


very  interesting  new  material.  i2mo, 
cloth.  Fully  illustrated  from  photographs 
of  well-known  houses  and  places.  $1.50. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Jamieson-Higgins  Co.,  Chicago,  have 
published  a  neat  volume,  "Short  Story 
Masterpieces,"  containing  thirty-eight 
stories,  by  such  well-known  writers  as 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Opie  Read,  General 
Charles  King,  George  Ade,  Helen  H. 
Gardner,  Irving  Batcheller,  Mrs.  Wade 
Hampton,  Jr.,  and  others. 

Amanda  M.  Douglas,  who  has  already 
established  a  considerable  fame  for  her- 
self as  a  writer  of  clever  stories  for  the 
young,  has  in  "A  Question  of  Silence" 
proven  her  ability  to  construct  a  fine  story 
of  sentiment  and  action  for  older  readers. 
In  this  volume  she  has  not  entirely  lost  her 
youthful  characteristics,  for  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  story  attaches  to  its  younger 
personages.  The  story  is  tender,  brave 
and  touching,  and  makes  a  stand  for  self- 
control,  courage,  reliance  upon  what  is 
best  in  humanity  and  the  firm  belief  that 
you  are  not  compelled  to  go  wrong,  but 
that  honesty  and  truth  and  uprightness 
are  virtues  to  strive  for.  $1.50.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

"Ghost  of  Rosalys,"  a  play  by  Charles 
Leonard  Moore,  published  by  the  author, 
Philadelphia.  An  interesting  drama  in 
blank  verse  in  which  the  interest  is  well 
sustained.  In  some  parts  the  verse  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  a  classic. 
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"An  American  with  Lord  Roberts,"  by 
Julian  Ralph.  Records  of  the  South 
African  War,  in  continuation  of  Mr. 
Ralph's  former  volume,  "Towards  Pre- 
toria," They  include  much  material 
especially  prepared  for  this  work  and 
which    has   never    been    published    any- 


■Pundita  Ramabai:   The  Story  of  Her 
Life."    Something  of  the  work  begun  by 
Ramabai    for   the   redemption   of   child- 
widows   froni   the   curse   to   which    the 
Hindu  religion  consigns  them  is  known  to- 
many.     How  she  carries  on   this  work 
against   fearful  odds   is   here  told   in  a 
plain  recital  of  facts^ 
that  move  the  soul 
with  pity  and  admi- 
ration.    All    Ameri- 
can women  should  be 
familiar    with    this 
life,     Her  story  fur- 
nishes  much   to  en- 
lighten  a  n  d  to   en- 
thuse. 


Barrett  Wendell. 
professor  of  English 
literature  at  Har- 
vard, has  just  written 
"A  Literary  History 
of  America,"  which 
will  become  a  classic. 
Mr.  Wendell  treats 
the  subject  in  an  en- 
tirely new  way.  talk- 
ing about  hterature 
as  if  it  were  a  living 
thing  and  not  a  dead 
mummy,  to  be  looked 
at  through  the  sides 
of  a  glass  case. 


JULIAN  RALfil. 

where,  as  well  as  much  that  has  not  be- 
fore been  presented  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  chapters,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  London  "Daily  Mail"  as  let- 
ters from  the  front,  have  been  entirely 
recast  and  extended.  Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


Teachers  of  music, 
those  who  have 
taught  for  years  as 
well  as  the  young  and  inexperienced,  will 
find  much  that  is  useful  and  instructive 
in  the  new  edition  of  "How  to  Teach, 
How  to  Study,"  by  E.  M.  Sefton  (Pres- 
ser,  Philadelphia) .  If  teachers  would 
follow  the  advice  given  in  the  chapters  on 
the  Principles  of  Instruction  far  better 
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results  would  most  certainly  he  ob- 
taineil. 

"Sam   Williams:  A  Tale  of    the  Old 

South"  (Barbee&  Smith,  Nashville)  is  a 
Southern  answer  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cab- 
in." It  depicts  slavery  from  a  Southern 
standpoint,  of  course  giving  the  bright 
side.  It  shows  that  the  free  negroes  of 
to-day  are  not  nearly  so  happy  and  con- 
tented as  the  slaves  were  before  the  war. 
Industrial  slavery  is  often  worse  than 
chattel  slavery,  as  both  white  and  colored 
men  know  too  well. 


gations  for  the  .American  Railway  Syndi- 
cate he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  leading  officials  who  have  recently 
come  to  public  notice  through  the  Box- 
ers' uprising.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Par- 
sons ha{l  the  remarkable  opportunity  to 
take  a  photograph  of  the  members  of  the 
foreign  office,  together  with  Minister 
Conger,  and  since  the  publication  of  his 
book,  in  which  the  picture  appears,  the 
following  interesting  facts  regarding 
these  officials  have  come  to  light : 


"Religion  in  Literature  and  Religion 
in  Life,"  two  brilliant  essays  by  Stopford 
A.  Brooke;  well  printed,  daintily  bound. 
Price,  60  cents.     Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


"Means,"  by  Ernst  Wagner  (Neely 
Co.),  a  well  written  series  of  essays  to 
prove  that  God  adorns  the  world  for 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  seeing  and 
enjoying  its  beauty.  The  author  dedi- 
cates the  book  "To  the  Spirit's  Incarna- 
tion, Mother!"  The  ideas  are,  in  many 
respects,  new,  but  there  is  an  ennobling 
tendency  in  all  of  them,  making  the  little 
book  one  to  be  cherished. 

"American  Engineering  Competition," 
a  book  for  all  business  men  to  read.  A 
series  of  articles  resulting  from  an  inves- 
tigation made  by  "The  Times,"  London, 
This  volume  is  composed  of  authoritative 
articles  which  set  forth  with  vivid  clear- 
ness how  completely  American  manufac- 
turing and  engineering  enterprises  are 
taking  the  lead  over  all  the  nations  of  Ihe 
earth,  especially  over  Great  Britain, 
Harpers.     $1. 

When  William  Barclay  Parsons  was  in 
China  a  few  months  ago  making  investi- 


■OUR  MEMRERS  OF  THE  TSUNG-Lt  Y.\MF,N  AND 

MR.    CONGKR   IN  THE  COURTY.\RD 

OF  THE    YAMEN. 


From   left  lo  right  lliey  are: 

Hsii   Yung-i, 

WanR  Wen-shao.  Chao  Shii-chia. 

0.  Mr.  Conger. 

^■u  Kcng. 

Hsii  Yung-i  was  beheaded  by  order  of 
the  Empress  during  the  siege  of  Pekin. 
Wang  Wen-shao  died  from  exposure  dur- 
ing the  flight  of  the  imperial  party. 
Chao  Shu-chiao  is  one  of  the  officials 
whom  Minister  Conger  thinks  should  be 
beheaded.  Yii  Keng  has  recently  been 
appointed  Chinese  Minister  to  France 
and  is  now  in  Paris. 
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Booker  T.  Washington  and  his  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  are  probably  doing  more  to 
solve  the  negro  problem  in  the  South  than 
any  other  means  of  existence.  When  he 
founded  Tuskegee  Institute  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  raising  funds,  and  in 
his  intensely  interesting  autobiography, 
*TJp  from  Slavery,"  v^rhich  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  publish,  he  relates  not  only 
how  he  has  risen  by  sheer  force  of  hard 
work,  but  gives  many  odd  and  amusing 
incidents  attendant  upon  his  endeavors  to 
raise  money  to  carry  out  his  plans.  In 
recent  years  he  has  received  many  large 
gifts.  Mr.  Washington  records  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  interesting  item :  "The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  the  late  Coll  is  P. 
Huntington,  the  great  railroad  man,  he 
gave  me  two  dollars  for  our  school.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,  which  was  a  few 
months  before  he  died,  he  gave  me  fifty 
thousand  dollars  toward  our  endowment 
fund.  Between  these"  two  gifts  there 
were  others  of  generous  proportions 
which  came  every  year  from  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Huntington. 


'The  New  Epoch  for  Faith,"  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Gordon,  minister  of  the  New 
Old  Church,  Boston,  is  an  interpretation 
of  the  religious  conditions  of  to-day  from 
the  view  point  of  a  conservatively  pro- 
gressive religious  thinker.  The  author 
contends  that  the  title  of  the  book,  though 
it  may  seem  to  some  excessive  in  its  op- 
timism, expresses  the  conviction  which 
for  the  writer  has  the  force  of  truth.  The 
whole  trend  of  religious  development  for 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  toward 
freer  and  fuller  faith,  and  the  author  finds 
in  the  "higher  criticism"  the  preparation 
for  a  more  confident  religious  faith. 
Breadth  of  view,  clearness  of  thought, 
profound  scholarship,  literary  power  and 
an  elevated  spirit  characterize  the  book. 


the  general  scope  and  character  of  which 
are  suggested  by  the  following  contents: 
The  Advent  bf  Humanity ;  The  New  Ap- 
plication of  Christianity;  The  Discipline 
of  Doubt;  The  Return  of  Faith;  The 
New  Help  from  History.  Houghton- 
Mifflin.     $1.50. 


*'The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  An- 
cient Hebrews,"  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
places  before  the  reader  the  very  latest 
and  best  results  of  the  higher  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Dr.  Abbott  contends 
that  God's  processes  of  education  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  Hebrew  race. 
The  scientific  tests  applied  to  the  origin, 
character  and  authoritv  of  the  Bible  do 
not  imperil  spiritual  faith,  but,  as  Dr. 
Abbott  clearly  points  out,  they  enhance 
the  value  of  the  Bible  as  an  instrument 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  faith. 
We  have  better  methods  of  investigation, 
and  ought  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  revelation  than  our  predeces- 
sors had,  and  as  we  acquire  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  facts  and  laws,  a 
rectification  of  our  theories  must  be 
brought  about.  The  effect  of  the  new 
criticism  will  be  to  destroy  that  faith  in 
the  letter  which  killeth  and  to  promote 
that  faith  in  the  spirit  which  maketh 
alive.  The  student  who  follows  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  Dr.  Abbott  will  be  led 
to  see  in  the  Bible  a  means  for  the  de- 
velopment of  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Bible 
and  come  to  regard  the  Bible  "not  as  a 
book  of  philosophy  about  religion,  but  as 
a  book  of  religious  experiences,  the  more 
inspiring  to  the  religious  life  of  man  be- 
cause frankly  recognized  as  a  book  sim- 
ply naively,  divinely  human."  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin.    $2. 


^'Deeds  of  Valor — How   Our   Soldier 
Heroes  Won  the  Medal  of  Honor,"  is  a 
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new  work  now  issuing  in  parts  by  the 
Perrien-Keydel  Publishing  Company,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  It  will  give  in  the  forty 
parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  four  of 
them  being  now  ready  for  the  press,  per- 
sonal reminiscences  and  records  of  offi- 
cers and  privates  who  were  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  most 
conspicuous  acts  of  bravery  in  battle. 
The  work  is  being  compiled  by  Walter  F. 
Beyer  and  Oscar  F.  Keydel.  Each  num- 
ber will  contain  a  highly  colored  battle 
scene  on  land  and  sea  and  the  portraits  of 
heroes.  The  parts,  so  far  as  they  have 
appeared,  show  that  the  book  is  certain  to 
be  one  of  much  historic  value. 


A  volume  on  **Greek  Sculpture''  is  the 
last  addition  to  the  Riverside  Art  Series. 


"The  Story  of  the  Chinese  Crisis." 
Alexis  Krausse,  who  has  become  one  of 
the  standard  authorities  on  China,  has 
written  a  popular  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  up  to  the  existing  crisis 
in  the  Far  East.  It  presents  a  plain,  un- 
varnished narrative  of  the  relations  be- 
tween China  and  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
France  and  Germany,  with  just  so  much 
detail  respecting  the  Chinese  themselves 
as  is  necessary  to  present  a  coherent  pic- 
ture of  the  country  and  inhabitants.  The 
incidents  preceding  the  Boxer  rising  are 
given  in  considerable  detail,  and  the  exist- 
ing situation,  with  its  probable  outcome, 
is  dwelt  on  at  some  length.  Published  by 
Cassell  &  Co. 


**The  Sentimentalists,'^  by  Arthur  Stan- 
wood  Pier,  is  the  second  volume  now  ap- 
pearing in  Harpers'  series  of  Stories  of 
Modem  American  Life.  The  social  life 
of  our  own  country  is  pictured  in  fiction. 
Every  book  will  be  different  from  the 
other  and  a  true  portraiture  of  American 


life  in  its  various  strata  will  be  attempted. 
The  present  volume  is  a  novel  of  con- 
temporary social  life  in  Boston  and  Mis- 
souri, a  love  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  character  of  Mrs.  Kent  is  as  inter- 
esting and  unique  a  character  as  Becky 
Sharp. 

The  third  volume  in  this  series  will  be 
"Martin  Brook,'*  by  Morgan  Bates — a 
sketch  of  life  in  New  York  State  from 
1820  to  1864,  involving  the  character  of  a 
man  who  has  manv  of  the  attributes  of 
a  crusader.  Other  books  to  follow  are: 
**Days  Like  These,"  by  E.  W.  Townsend ; 
**A  \^ictim  of  Circumstances,"  by  Geral- 
dine  Anthony,  and  *'Westervelt,"  by  Will 
N.  Harben. 


It  is  always  profitable  to  buy  a  neces- 
sary tool.  It  is  always  a  wasteful  econ- 
omy to  dispense  with  a  tool  that  is  truly 
valuable.  Bible  students  will  find  Rev. 
South  G.  Preston's  "Key-words  and 
Phrases  of  the  New  Testament"  a  serv- 
iceable mental  tool.  The  Abbey  Press. 
$1. 


"Christ's  Messages  to  the  Churches," 
by  Rev.  William  M.  Campbell.  Practical 
expositions  of  the  letters  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia.  Human  nature  re- 
mains fundamentally  the  same  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  and  in  the  Bible 
record  of  personalities  of  any  form  or  age 
we  see  ourselves  reflected.  Hence  these 
messages  to  the  churches  have  not  lost 
their  interest  for  us.  The  symbolic  num- 
ber seven  suggests  the  universality  of 
their  scope.  The  author's  words  are  in- 
spiring and  quicken  the  reader  to  more 
loyal  endeavor.  The  Abbey  Press.  Price, 
$1. 


''Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Super- 
stitions," by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Winbigler, 
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is  a  plain,  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
whole  question  as  discussed  by  Christian 
Scientists,  and  shows  the  real  therapeu- 
tic principle  that  is  utilized  in  the  effort 
of  the  different  schools  to  heal  diseases. 
In  exposing  the  fallacies  of  Christian 
Scientists  the  author  uses  plain  language 
and  forcible  terms.  The  book  contains 
the  results  of  much  research  and  original 
thought.     The  Abbey  Press.     $i. 


The  success  ol  **Monsieur  Beaucaire," 
Booth  Tarkington's  last  book,  was  as- 
sured as  soon  as  it  was  published,  and  it 
will  not  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  have 
read  the  book  to  learn  that  it  is  now  in  its 
forty-first  thousand.  As  has  already  been 
announced,  Mr.  Tarkington  has  drama- 
tized the  book,  and  Richard  Mansfield 
will  give  the  stage  presentation  of  it  early 
next  fall.  For  some  time  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton objected  to  the  publication  of  the  book 
in  England,  perhaps  because  he  felt  that 
the  book  reflected  somewhat  on  English 
society  of  the  time.  His  objections,  if  he 
had  any,  however,  have  been  overcome, 
because  the  English  edition  is  now  on  the 
market,  and  the  book  is  making  consid- 
erable stir  in  reading  circles  in  London. 


**The  Encyclopaedia  of  Etiquette.'*  A 
book  of  clear  and  positive  utility,  giving 
accurate  and  intelligent  instruction  in  the 
forms  and  usages  of  good  society.  In- 
forming herself  as  fully  as  possible  on  the 
various  topics  to  be  treated,  the  author 
has  aimed  to  set  forth,  in  a  clear  and  di- 
rect way,  ample  information  on  all  ques- 
tions that  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  or  woman  who  desires  to  do 
things  socially  in  the  nicest  and  most  ap- 
proved manner. 

The  proper  forms  of  invitation  for  the 
various   kinds   of   social   entertainments, 


such  as  dinners,  receptions  and  dances, 
are  carefully  described  and  illustrated; 
and  detailed  instruction  is  given  as  to 
when  and  how  and  to  whom  to  issue 
them. 

There  is  almost  nothing  in  the  whjje 
range  of  social  usage  calling  for  exposi- 
tion that  is  not  here  treated  of  with  care 
and  fullness.  The  author  of  the  book  is 
herself  a  woman  of  large  social  experi- 
ence, and  this,  of  course,  has  greatly  fur- 
thered her  in  the  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject made  by  her  directly  with  a  view  to 
the  writing  of  this  practically  helpful 
book.  McQure-Phillips.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated.    $2. 


Jenny  Lind's  letters  to  an  Italian  friend, 
written  during  the  period  from  1845  ^^ 
1874,  have  been  published  by  an  Italian 
firm.  The  letters  number  over  one  hun- 
dred, and  give  the  prima  donna's  out- 
spoken opinions  of  the  music  and  musi- 
cians of  her  time. 


"Henley  and  Burns ;  or.  The  Critic  Cen- 
sured," is  a  collection  of  papers  replying 
to  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  biography  of 
lUirns,  edited  by  Mr.  John  D.  Ross.  The 
venom  of  the  collective  reply  concentrates 
itself  in  the  verses  called  *'The  Penurious 
Cockney,"  in  which  Mr.  Henley  is  made 
to  sav: 

Weel  up  in  Scotch,  I  set  mysel*  to  wark 
To  strip  the  Poet  to  his  very  sark. 
An'  gie  the  warld  a  pictur'  o'  the  Man 
An'  a'  his  Doiu's — on  the  cut-throat  plan. 
My  book,  gat  up  regairdless  o'  expense, 
Was  hailed  the  book  by  ilka  man  o'  sense ; 
Some    "half-read"    gowks    ayont    the    Tweed 

micht  sneer. 
An'  name  mysel'  in  words  no*  fit  to  hear; 
I  only  leuch.    The  man  himsel*  was  deid — 
He  couldna  reach  me.  sae  I  didna  heed. 


PAUL   LAURENCE  DUNDAR. 


THE 
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The  Great  Newspapers  of  a  Great  City.   I 

By  WILBUR  nNLEY  PAULEY. 

New  Yorkers  live  in  what  might  be     flippancy,  but  we  Americans  know  it  to 
termed  a  newspaper  disturbance.    Shake-     be  the  practical  "Get  there," 
speare  would  call  it  a  tempest  that  hath  Europeans,  and  Londoners  especially. 


CKOWD    WATCHING    JOURNAL    BULLETINS. 

SO  banged  the  Turks  that  their  design-     like  to  harp  upon  our  little  national  sins, 
ment  halts.      Mattiiew  Arnold  called  it     These    are    ice-water,    pie,  divorce    and 
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newspapers.  One  might  apologize  for 
the  first  three,  but  the  latter  is  worth 
fighting  for.  What  London  newspaper 
would  survive  one  day  in  New  York? 
Even  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth's  "Daily 
Mail/'  which  is  a  lamentable  sheet  from 
an  American  standpoint,  would  find  an 
€arly  grave. 

Some  kind  foreigner  has  said  that  a 
fondness  for  crude  pictorial  presentment 
were  marks  of  undeveloped  civilization. 
We  don't  even  crave  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  on  that  score;  America  has  played 
her  trump  card  in  newspaperdom,  and 
with  New  York  posed  as  the  winning 
band,  she  may  smile  while  others  follow. 

We  read  that  a  new  star  is  approaching 
us  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  a  second ;  we 
shudder,  but  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
we  discover  that  it  will  take  30,000  years 
for  the  planet  to  reach  the  earth.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Mr. 
Gordon  Bennett,  in  his  first  edition  of 
'The  Herald,"  told  of  a  terrible  panic 
among  the  animals  at  the  Zoo.  Timid 
New  Yorkers  barred  their  doors  and  kept 
their  children  from  the  street,  but  if  they 
had  read  below  the  headlines,  they  would 
have  discovered  that  such  a  panic  might 
have  happened  if  the  animals  were  not  as 
carefully  guarded  as  they  were  then. 
This  is  news  plus  Yankee  imagination. 
It  might  have  shocked  Cowper,  but  it 
pleases  millions  of  people.  The  supply 
meets  the  demand. 

Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  gracious  Chinese 
minister  to  Washington,  believes  that  the 
best  newspaper  is  that  which  observes 
strict  adherence  to  facts.  Bishop  Potter 
says  its  influence  can  be  increased  by 
the  education  and  elevation  of  its  readers. 
One  speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
civilized  Chinese,  and  the  other  draws  his 
conclusion  from  the  experience  of  a  mod- 
ernized American. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  often* remarked 
that  one  of  the  imperative  rules  of  a  sue-' 
cessful  newspaper  is  never  to  do  anything 
in  a  hurry.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  correct  rush  at  the  present  day.  The 
progress  of  America  demands  it.  The 
new  world  thirsts  for  news,  and  it  wants 
it  before  it  has  become  a  second  chapter. 
Fifty-five  cents  a  word  from  China,  and 
more  than  that  from  the  Philippines  does 
not  check  daily  reports.  The  whole 
sphere  is  a  mere  sounding  board.  A  ru- 
mor from  the  courts  of  Europe,  a  de- 
spatch from  South  Africa,  a  flash  from 
Siberia,  and  a  tale  from  Australia,  all 
come  clicking  from  the  same  needle's 
point. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  great  man  sways 
the  world,  but  the  editor  of  to-day  has  it 
balanced  on  his  finger  ends.  He  appalls 
and  gladdens  millions  of  hearts;  over- 
throws monarchies,  exiles  kings,  brings 
peace  and  war,  and  is  often  cast  in  prison 
because  he  said  that  Mr.  So-and-so  looked 
like  a  fright  in  his  new  Duke  of  York  hat. 
But  then,  John  Bunyan  went  to  jail  for 
debt. 

There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  as  the  great  news- 
papers of  New  York.  Viewed  from  what- 
ever standpoint  you  will — ^news,  humor, 
art  and  literature,  they  stand  tmrivalled, 
each  one  with  an  individuality  at  once  , 
striking  and  unique. 

The  average  New  Yorker  reads  a 
morning  and  evening  paper,  but  very  few 
ever  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  it 
costs  financially,  mentally  and  physically 
to  put  the  sheet  into  their  hands.  Some 
day  the  visitors  to  the  metropolis  will  for- 
sake the  dull  art  galleries  and  take  object 
lessons  in  journalism,  as  the  Yale  divinity 
student  studies  sociology.  There  will  be 
railed  galleries  then,  and  the  spectators 
can    poke    their   umbrellas    through   the 
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brass  bars  at  the  editorial  and  reportorial 
staffs. 

This  might  herald  the  beginning  of  the 
newspaper  millennium ;  that  joyful  day 
when  it  will  be  as  necessary  to  have  one's 


fords  a  mere  glimpse  of  the  power  of  the 
press. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  men  enlisted 
on  the  staffs  are  the  embodiment  of  clev- 
erness? Not  necessarily  a  college-bred 
man,  but  the  man  who,  if  his  skull  was 
trepanned,  would  show  unlimited  coils  of 
international  and  local  color,  a  sense  of 
humor,  a  vein  of  sadness,  a  preponder- 
ance of  literary  quality,  an  artistic  ele- 
ment, and  one  idea. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  "The 
World,"  once  asked  a  young  man  who 
had  approached  him  for  a  job,  if  he  had 
an  idea.     The  applicant  said  he  had  sev- 


WHITELAW  REID, 

Editor  New  Yorfc  "Tribune." 


photograph  in  stock  as  to  have  the  loaf  of 
bread  in  the  cupboard;  when  prominent 
folk  will  pay  to  have  their  interviews  pub- 
lished; when  editors  will  not  hide  their 
lights  under  a  bushel,  and  the  fakirs  wJll 
be  banished  to  Philadelphia  to  keep  the 
little  boys  from  throwing  peanut  shells 
on  the  grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Very  few  people  realize  that  through 
the  very  elaborate  and  tremendously  ex- 
pensive circulation  machinery,  the  New 
York  newspapers  are  able  to  reach  about 
25,000,000  breakfast  tables.  The  old 
saying  of  "Let  me  make  the  songs  of 
a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the 
laws,"  is  out  of  the  question  now.  The 
substitution  of  newspapers  for  song  af- 


A    CX)RNER  OF   NEWSPAPER   ROW,   TRIBUNE 
AND  TIMES    BUILDINGS. 

eral,  but  Mr.  Pulitzer  replied  that  what 
he  wanted  was  one  idea,  and  brand  new 
at  tliat. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  said  recently  that 
■  the  college-bred  reporters  were  better  in- 
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formed  on  the  subjects  they  discussed, 
for  they  had  acquired  far  better  means  of 
gathering  information.  Yet  Mr.  Reid, 
it  is  said,  prefers  to  take  on  country  edi- 
tors rather  than  college-bred  men.  This 
is  the  key  to  the  enormous  popularity  of 
the  Harmsworth  publications  in  England. 
They  argue  that  the  university  man 
writes  solely  for  the  classes,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, they  fill  their  staff  with  all- 
around  provincial  reporters.  These  men 
write  to  the  people,  and  not  for  them. 

In  a  certain  newspaper  agency  in  Lon- 
don not  long  ago,  two  university  men 
were  "thrown  down'^  on  a  cable  from 
New  York.  The  message  concerned  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  and  was  quite  clear 
except  one  word — Jekyl.  Perhaps  he  had 
gone  over  to  the  Republican  party  in  true 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  fashion.  They 
knew  it  meant  something  very  important, 
but  what?  Of  course,  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  Harold  was  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  but  they  never  dreamed 
that  Mr.  Cleveland's  favorite  sport  was 
fishing,  and  that  he  often  cast  his  hook  on 
Jekyl  Island. 

Now  the  average  American  reporter 
would  never  "fall  down'*  on  such  a  score. 

If  he  ever  received  a  cable  from  the 
other  side  which  read :  "Edward  VII —  • 
Derby — Hip,"  he  would  write  a  glow- 
ing paragraph  on  how  the  king  won 
the  Derby  with  a  Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah !  The 
recent  reports  of  the  Queen's  demise 
were  striking  examples  of  the  versatility 
of  the  man  with  the  pencil.  There  were 
very  few  newspapers  but  that  gave  a 
lengthy  account  of  her  death,  built  up  on 
several  lines  by  cable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  read- 
ing the  graphic  pictures  of  her  last  mo- 
ments in  the  "Evening  Journal"  before 
the  flag  flew  at  half-mast  on  Windsor 
Castle. 


The  evolution  of  the  printing  press  has 
done  a  deal  to  build  up  the  great  New 
York  newspapers.  Seventy  tons  of  steel 
frame  and  whirring  rollers,  printing  a 
sixteen-page  paper,  one-half  of  the  pages 
in  four  colors,  and  handing  them  out  cut, 
folded  and  counted,  ready  for  the  news- 
boy, at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  hour,  is  a 
mechanical  achievement,  the  very  person- 
ification of  inventive  genius.  Indeed,  the 
marvelous  strides  in  type-setting,  the  tone 
and  delicacy  of  wood-cut  and  color  work, 
and  the  advancement  of  photography, 
have  done  much  to  make  newspaper  pro- 
ducing an  exquisite  art. 

The  competition  which  has  arisen 
among  the  great  New  York  newspapers 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  upward 
leaps  in  circulation,  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  highest  type  of  skill, 
and  to  adopt  the  latest  mechanical  im- 
provements. The  dense  population  of  the 
district  surrounding  the  metropolis  has 
brought  about  a  general  widening  of  ter- 
ritory until  the  morning  newspapers  flood 
the  neighboring  counties  as  well  as  the 
Eastern  States.  There  is  very  little  dif- 
ference now  in  the  time  of  deliverv  be- 
tween  New  Jersey  and  Vermont. 

The  news  companies  have  brought 
about  this  monopolization  of  the  territor)' 
within  several  hundred  miles  of  New 
York.  Most  of  the  newspapers  employ 
the  express  companies  and  special  trains, 
the  post  office  now  handling  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  out  of  town  circula- 
tion of  morning  papers.  Contracts  are 
made  with  the  railroads  and  express  com- 
panies, and  the  papers  are  run  red  hot  off 
the  presses  to  accommodate  the  hours  of 
their  starting  to  the  points  which  must  be 
reached  in  time  for  the  metropolitan  pa- 
pers to  compete  with  the  newspapers  ap- 
pearing in  whatever  territory  they  enter. 

In  the  city  proper  the  deliveries  are 
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made  by  wagons  and  automobiles.  These 
vehicles  are  galloped  or  whizzed  to  all  the 
sub-stations  over  the  city,  and  individual 
deliveries  are  made  to  the  5,000  news- 
dealers in  Greater  New  York.  The  ele- 
vated trains  and  trolley  cars  also  play  an 
important  part  in  the  expeditious  deliv- 
eries into  the  hands  of  individual  news- 
dealers in  Westchester  County,  Harlem, 
Brooklyn,  and  a  large  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Behind  all  this,  and  of  more  real  im- 
portance, is  the  making-up  of  the  paper. 
The  editorial  and  reportorial  staffs  of  the 
morning  newspapers  usually  begin  their 
work  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  toil 
until  midnight.  The  staffs  of  the  even- 
ing papers  consume  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  "extras"  appear  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  romance  of  midnight  in  the  office 
of  a  big  metropolitan  newspaper  has  now 
given  way  to  the  spectacular  production 
of  the  evening  papers,  unless  it  be  on 
such  an  occasion  as  election  night.  The 
battle  of  news  vs.  news  rages  in  New 
York  from  Monday  morning  until  Satur- 
day night.  A  "beat"  is  a  victory  of  which 
Alexander  the  Great  might  well  be  proud. 
"No  palms  without  dust,"  was  the  motto 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
the  victor,  whether  he  be  editor,  reporter 
or  correspondent,  wears  his  laurels  well. 

The  city  editor  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  a  metropolitan  daily  sheet. 
Above  him  are  the  managing  editor  and 
editor-in-chief,  who  compose  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  establishment,  but  he  is 
the  personality  whose  brain  has  been 
likened  unto  a  telephone  exchange.  He 
has  no  time  to  plan.  He  doesn't  even 
have  time  to  say  "The  die  is  cast,"  but 
acts  with  great  rapidity  and  keen  judg- 
ment. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  the 


office  of  every  metropolitan  newspaper  is 
as  well  regulated  as  any  business  office. 
There  are  emergencies  to  be  met,  to  be 
sure,  and  the  best  management  is  the  one 
that  goes  at  this  with  the  least  splutter. 

In  the  matter  of  elections  each  news- 
paper has  its  own  special  wire  service, 
and  its  own  reportorial  service  covering 
points  which  seem  most  important  to  its 
particular  needs.  As  a  rule,  a  man  is 
placed  in  charge  of  each  section,  and  he 
is  held  accountable  lor  the  accuracy  of  his 
estimates  and  averages. 

Every  New  York  newspaper  has  its 
own  peculiar  merits,  and  pursues  its  own 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  BUILDING,  HERALD 
SQUARE. 

policy.  It  covers  individual  fields,  and 
lives  up  to  the  best  of  its  belief.  In 
politics  it  takes  a  stand  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  in  fresh  matter,  latest  news 
and  features  in  which  the  public  is  es- 
pecially interested,  it  strives  to  make  up 
the  ideal  sheet. 

The  "Herald"  was  one  of  the  first  big 
newspapers,  and  it  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Bennett,  a  Scotchman.  It  is 
noted  for  the  immensity  of  its  field. 
When  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  sent 
Mr.  Stanley  to  Africa,  the  agreement  was 
made  the  same  as  any  ordinary  person 
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would  send  a  messenger  boy  from  Her- 
ald Square  to  Printing  House  Square. 

"Stanley,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Africa 
to  find  Livingstone.     Can  you  go?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  well.  Get  ready."  And  the 
world  wondered. 

Nowadays  such  an  undertaking  is  or- 
dinary in  the  eyes  of  the  press,  but  it  has 
marked  that  adventurous  spirit  in  procur- 
ing news  for  which  America  is  famed. 


FRANCIS  W.  HALSEY, 

Editor  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 

The  Civil  War  brought  on  this  enterprise 
to  a  great  extent,  and  it  has  been  grad- 
ually growing  until  the  earth  has  become 
so  small  that  no  man  can  well  hide  him- 
self except  in  the  region  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  there  he  is  liable  to  be  picked 
up  by  a  newspaper  syndicate. 

The  "Tribune,"  founded  by  Horace 
Greeley,  is  best  known  by  its  cultivated 
thought  and  the  association  of  such 
names  as  Bayard  Taylor,  Margaret  Ful- 


ler, William  Winter,  John  Hay,  and  Mr. 
Whitclaw  Reid,  its  present  editor.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley  the  paper  sank 
to  a  very  low  ebb,  but  Mr.  Reid,  who  was 
wont  to  sit  up  long  hours  of  the  night 
over  it,  is  now  able  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  bis  labors.  Mr.  William  Winter,  as 
dramatic  critic,  is  one  of  the  delightful 
old  school  of  critics,  of  which  there  are 
now  so  few  left.  A  deal  of  attention  is 
given  to  English  topics,  coming  in  a  most 
thorough  manner  from  Mr.  I.  N.  Ford, 
the  London  correspondent 

In  1861,  Henry  J.  Raymond  left  the 
"Tribune,"  and  founded  the  "Times," 
whose  exposure  of  the  Tweed  Ring  in 
1871  was  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs  is  the  present  owner 
of  the  paper,  and  under  his  management 
it  has  prospered  wonderfully.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  "Saturday  Review"  as  a 
supplement,  begun  in  1896,  has  marked  a 
distinct  step  forward  in  American  letters. 
Under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Halsey,  it  has  acquired  a  unique  place 
as  a  weekly  literary  newspaper,  dealing 
with  books  as  a  part  of  the  day's  news. 
Such  names  as  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  Jeanette  Gilder,  Noah 
Brooks  and  Laurence  Hutton  are  fre- 
quently on  the  list  as  contributors  to  its 
columns.  The  London  correspondence 
on  books  is  handled  in  a  heart  to  heart 
talk  by  Mr.  John  L.  Alden. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Dana,  his  son,  Mr.  Paul  Dana,  assumed 
the  editorship  of  the  "Sun."  This  pa- 
per is  undoubtedly  the  smartest,  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word,  of  all  the  New 
York  newspapers.  There  are  readers,  of 
course,  who  skip  the  tiresome  stories  of 
"Conversation  Between  Mr.  Hayseed  and 
his  Game  Cock,"  but  the  average  news  is 
given  in  such  a  snappy  manner  that  it 
reads  like  a  book.      The  editorials  are 
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very  bold,  often  sarcastic.  When  the 
"Tribune"  introduced  its  colored  Sunday 
supplement,  it  was  the  "Sun"  which  ex- 
claimed :  "Ye  shades  of  Margaret  Ful- 
ler!" 

The  paper  is  outside  of  the  Associated 


the  "Journal"  has  become  a  powerful 
factor  in  municipal  and  educational  af- 
fairs. His  staff  of  associates  is  made  up 
of  the  very  cleverest  journalists,  who  car- 
ry out  his  ideas  to  perfection. 

The  promotion  of  education  is  his  prin- 
cipal idea  in  editorial  writing.  It  is 
therefore,  presented  in  a  simple  but  sing- 
ularly strong  manner.  The  paper  reaches 
the  masses,  and  these  editorials  are  bound 
to  instill  a  higher  standard  in  education 
and  morals.  What  percentage  of  the 
masses  know  that  it  is  unhealthy  to  eat 


PAUL  DANA, 

n-Chie(  New  York  "Sun." 


Press,  a  feature  of  its  independent  spirit, 
and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  on 
the  staff  are  college  graduates.  They 
are  taken  fresh  from  college,  put  on  kin- 
dergarten journalistic  diet,  and  let  loose 
with  a  pad  and  pencil.  It  is  usually  to 
new  eyes  that  metropolitan  types  appeal, 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  an 
ordinary  episode  in  the  police  court  often 
reads  like  Thackeray  in  his  joyful  moods, 
when  given  in  the  "Sun." 

Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  "Journal,"  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  newspaper  men  of  the 
day.  He  is  what  is  sometimes  known  as 
3    tremendous    success.       In    his   hands 
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WILLIAM   R.    HEARST, 

r  and  Proprietor  New  York  "Journal." 


clams  and  lobsters,  that  there  was  such  a 
man  as  Confucius,  that  Lincoln  was  once 
obliged  to  write  on  the  back  of  a  shovel, 
and  that  the  frying  pan  is  one  of  the  evils 
of  the  land?  This  unique  inauguration 
of  editorials  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
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twentieth  century  journalism.  Besides, 
a  potent  influence  is  wielded  by  the  review 
of  books  and  things  literary,  two  pages 
of  the  Saturday  morning  issue  having  re- 
cently been  g^ven  up  to  this  growing  im- 
portance of  treating  books  as  the  day's 
news. 

The  "Press,"  under  the  splendid  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Ervin  Wardman,  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  newspapers  in  New 
York.  The  editorials  are  written  in  a 
broad  and  masterly  manner.  ''The  "Re- 
flections of  a  Bachelor,"  while  often  vul- 
gar, are  most  original,  and  Mr.  Hillary 
Bell  treats  the  player  folk  in  a  highly  en- 
tertaining manner.  The  paper  is  intense- 
ly newsy,  and  a  swift  gatherer  of  news,  as 
was  exemplified  during  the  recent  Repub- 
lican Convention  held  at  Philadelphia. 

After  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
had  shelved  Roosevelt  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, a  "Press"  man  learned  that  the 
convention  after  all  was  likely  to  nomi- 
nate him.  By  midnight  he  had  con- 
firmed this  particular  piece  of  news.  At 
one  o'clock  he  wrote  his  article  in  the  tel- 
egraph office,  and  at  ten  minutes  of  two 
the  "Press"  was  being  sent  all  over  the 
country,  announcing  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot. 
The  whole  operation  of  getting  the  "tip," 
of  transmitting  the  despatch  and  of  hav- 
ing the  papers  printed  and  delivered  to 
the  news  companies  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, consumed  less  than  two  hours. 

The  "Evening  Post"  is  said  to  be  the 
only  purely  independent  new^spaper  in  the 
country ;  its  editorial  opinion  being  whol- 
ly derived  from  the  moral  sense  of  its 
editors,  without  prejudice  of  politics, 
caste  or  religion.  Its  book,  art  and 
musical  reviews  are  written  by  expert 
critics,  and  the  news  is  presented  crisply, 
with  color  enough  to  give  the  reader  the 
right  mental  picture  of  the  event. 


The  "Qjmmercial  Advertiser'*  is  like  a 
second  cousin  to  the  "Post,"  and  main- 
tains a  commendable  literary  quality. 
The  "Mail  and  Express"  covers  an  im- 
portant field  also,  and  like  the  "Adver- 
tiser" issues  a  Saturday  supplement  with 
pleasing  artistic  taste. 

The  "World,"  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  is  a  great  newspaper,  with  in- 
dividual ideas.  Mr.  Pulitzer,  although 
rarely  seen  beneath  the  g^ded  dome  which 
marks  the  landscape  of  Newspaper  Row, 
is  an  indefatigable  editor. 

Though  separated  from  Park  Row  by 
two  miles  of  land  and  water,  the  "Brook- 
lyn Eagle"  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies.  Colonel 
William  Hester,  for  nearly  thirty  years 
the  president  of  the  Eagle  corporation,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  sincerity  and 
sanity  of  the  paper.  The  ethical  earnest- 
ness and  the  broad  patriotism  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Kelwa/s  editorials  are  well  known.  As 
an  afternoon  paper  it  is  thoroughly  up  to 
date,  and  to  facilitate  quick  delivery  on 
the  Park  Row  battlefield,  the  first  copies 
are  whirled  to  Manhattan  in  the  pneu- 
matic tube  at  letter  rates. 

The  newsboys  are  almost  as  necessar}- 
to  the  production  of  the  great  newspaper 
of  New  York  as  a  battery  of  Hoe  presses. 
They  create  a  large  percentage  of  the  de- 
mand, and  thousands  of  humble  homes 
are  fed  by  the  pennies  which  they  earn. 
Once  removed,  the  streets  of  the  dty 
would  quiet  down  to  a  Puritan  Sunday. 
Whatever  noise  the  deafening  din  of  traf- 
fic creates,  above  it  all  rises  the  shrill, 
boyish  cry  of  "Wuxtry!  Jurnal-Worl- 
un-Telegram  I     All  about  the  big  fire !" 

As  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  the 
fair  sex  has  swooped  down  and  is  crowd- 
ing out  the  newsboys.  Most  of  the  wom- 
en, however,  are  minus  an  eye,  or  bent 
with  age.     The  entrance  to  the  Brookl>Ti 
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Bridge  is  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  the 
newswomen. 

"Say,  Chimmiel  Git  onto  de  old  gal 
sellin'  dat  guy  a  dead  rag.  Dat  paper  is 
three  wuxtries  old." 

Oftentimes  a  wrinkled  face  is  missing 
from  the  ranks.  The  women,  between 
the  rush  hours,  whisper  and  point  to  a 
spot  where  the  aged  figure  was  wont  to 


stand,  while  the  boys  congregate  in 
groups  upon  the  curbing. 

"Wouldn^t  yez  like  to  be  Muggs?" 
asks  one.  "De  old  woman  croaked  last 
night,  an*  he'll  git  a  ride  in  a  swell  cab.*' 

But  the  crowd  rolls  on  like  the  breath- 
less sea,  and  the  old  woman  is  forgotten, 
as  we  all  are  forgotten,  in  the  cry  of 
''Wuxtryl     All  about  de  war!" 


WHEN  DINAH  SULKS. 
By  Sherwood  Vane. 

When  Dinah  sulks,  de  moon  am  hid, 

An'  de  clouds  is  black. 
When  Dinah  sulks,  de  stars  go  in — 

An'  dat's  ur  fac* ! 
But  bless  yo'  soul !  de  sun  shine  out 

In  one  light  blaze, 
When  Dinah  sho*  dem  teef  ur  hubs, 

On  huh  good  days  I 

I  tel*  yo*  what,  when  Dinah  sulks, 

She  git  so  grum, 
I  dassn't  say  I  lubs  huh  onct — 

I  jes'  am  dumb. 
She  look  at  me,  an'  den  she  pout, 

An'  tun  huh  haid, 
An'  when  I  'plore  huh  wid  ur  glance. 

She  cut  me  daid ! 

Huh  eyes  is  jes'  's  black  *s  ink, 

An'  shine  lak  glass ; 
An'  when  I  praise  dem  to  huh  face, 

She  gib  me  sass  I 
I  tel'  yo'  what,  when  Dinah  sulks, 

De  day  am  dark ; 
An'  when  a  nigger  lubs  huh  so, 

It  ain't  no  lark ! 


It  ain't  no  lark,  my  Dinah,  no ; 
It  ain't  no  lark  to  treat  me  so. 
An'  ef  yo's  gwine  t'  sulk  'n  pout, 
Jes'  let  me  know  what  yo's  about — 
Jes'  let  me  know  what  yo's  about ! 
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British  Writers — Their  Homes  and  Haunts, 


By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN. 

ROBERT  BURNS.  Brown,  who  entered  it  as  the  bride  of  the 

builder.     It  was  a  peasant's  home,  but  in 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth     that  poor  place  there  was  bom  a  child  who 

century   a   man   might   have   been    seen     was  destined  to  show  the  world  the  largest 

building,  with  his  own  hands,  a  clay  big-     soul  in  all  the  land,  a  giant  in  mind,  an 

ging,  or  cottage.     The  work  was  done  in     original  whose  fame  will  never  die,  but. 


BIRTHPLACE  OF   ROBERT  BURNS,   AYR. 

the  early  morning  and  late  at  night,  for  as    the    ages    roll    on,    will    increase    in 

the  builder  was  a  hard  worker  and  had  to  strength  until  all  the  world  will  acknowl- 

earn  his  living  by  gardening  during  the  edge  the  genius  of  the  infant  who  was 

day.    The  style  of  architecture  was  crude,  there  ushered  into  the  world  on  the  25th 

the  walls  roughly  fashioned ;  but  it  was  a  of  January,  T759. 

home,  and  it  afforded  shelter  to  the  build-  Misfortune  was  the  lot  to  which  he  was 

er  and  was  comfortable  enough  for  Agnes  bom.     Even    his   birthplace    was    to   be- 
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taken  from  him,  for,  as  his  brother  wrote : 
**When  my  father  built  his  clay  bigging 
he  put  in  two  stone  jambs,  as  they  are 
called,  and  a  lintel  carrying  up  a  chimney 
in  his  clay  gable.  The  consequence  was 
that,  as  the  gable  subsided,  the  jambs,  re- 
maining firm,  threw  it  off  its  centre,  and 
one  very  stormy  morning,  when  my  broth- 
er was  nine  or  ten  days  old,  a  little  before 
daylight,  a  part  of  the  gable  fell  out  and 
the  rest  appeared  so  shattered  that  my 
mother,  with  the  young  poet,  had  to  be 
carried  through  the  storm  to  a  neighbor's 
house,  yvhere  they  remained  a  week  till 
their  own  dwelling  was  adjusted." 

The  house  still  stands,  and  the  corner 
is  yet  shown  where  Robert  Burns  was 
bom.  The  house  is  a  wayside  inn,  con- 
sisting of  two  apartments,  and  is  visited 
by  thousands  every  year. 

Old  William  Bums,  the  father  of  Rob- 
ert, on  his  departure,  sold  the  leasehold  to 
a  "corporation  of  shoemakers,"  who 
leased  it  to  an  innkeeper. 

The  whole  country,  for  miles  round,  i^ 
known  mostly  through  the  references 
made  to  it  by  the  poet. 

The  poet  had  his  young  mind  filled  with 
the  legends  and  superstitions  of  the  dis- 
trict, told  him  by  a  cousin  of  his  mother, 
Betty  Davidson  by  name,  who  was  a  de- 
pendent on  his  father.  **She  had,'*  wrote 
the  poet  in  later  days,  "the  largest  collec- 
tion in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  con- 
cerning devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies, 
witches,  warlocks,  spunkies,  kelpies,  elf- 
candles,  dead-lights,  wraiths,  apparitions, 
cantraips,  giants,  enchanted  towers,  drag- 
ons and  other  trumpery.  This  cultivated 
the  latent  seeds  of  poetry,  but  had  so 
strong  an  effect  on  my  imagination  that  to 
this  hour,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I 
sometimes  keep  a  sharp  lookout  in  sus- 
picious places,  and  though  nobody  can  be 
more  sceptical  than  I  am  in  such  matters. 


yet  it  often  takes  an  effort  of  philosophy 
to  shake  off  these  idle  terrors." 

One  of  these  legends  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  fine  poem,  "Tam 
O'Shanter." 

The  legend,  as  retold  by  Bums,  nar- 
rates how  "on  a  market  day,  in  the  town 
of  Ayr,  a  farmer  from  Carrick,  and  conse- 
quently whose  way  lay  by  the  very  gate  of 
Alloway  Kirkyard,  in  order  to  cross  the 
river  Doon  at  the  old  bridge,  which  is 
about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther 
on  than  the  said  gate,  had  been  detained 
by  business  till  by  the  time  he  reached 
Alloway  it  was  the  wizard  hour,  between 
night  and  morning.  Though  he  was  ter- 
rified with  a  blaze  streaming  from  the 
kirk,  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to 
turn  back  on  these  occasions  is  running  by 
far  the  greatest  risk  of  mischief,  so  he 
prudently  advanced  on  his  road.  When 
he  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  kirkyard  he 
was  surprised  and  entertained,  through 
the  ribs  and  arches  of  an  old  Gothic  win- 
dow, which  stiH  faces  the  highway,  to  see 
a  dance  of  witches  merrily  footing  it 
round  their  old  sooty  blaqkguard  master, 
who  was  keeping  them  all  alive  with  lie 
power  of  his  bagpipe.  The  farmer,  stop- 
ping his  horse  to  observe  them  a  little, 
could  plainly  descry  the  faces  of  many  old 
women  of  his  acquaintance  and  neighbor- 
hood. How  the  gentleman  was  dressed 
tradition  does  not  say,  but  the  ladies 
were  all  in  their  smocks,  and  one  of  them, 
happening  unluckily  to  have  a  smock 
which  was  considerably  too  short  to  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  of  that  piece  of 
dress,  our  farmer  was  so  tickled  that  he 
involuntarily  burst  out,  with  a  loud  laugh, 
*Weel  luppen,  Maggie  wi'  the  short  sark!' 
and,  recollecting  himself,  instantly 
spurred  his  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed. 
I  need  not  mention  the  universally  known 
fact  that  no  diabolical  power  can  pursue 
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you  beyond  the  middle  of  a  running 
stream.  Lucky  it  was  for  the  poor  farm- 
er that  the  river  Doon  was  so  near,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  speed  of  his  horse, 
which  was  a  good  one,  against  he  reached 
the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  and 
consequently  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
pursuing,  vengeful  hags  were  so  close  at 
his  heels  that  one  of  them  actually  sprung 
to  seize  him ;  but  it  was  too  late.     Moth- 


ers carried  away  in  pieces  by  souvenir 
hunters,  still  preserves  its  eastern  wall,  in 
which  the  old  bell  hangs  as  a  reminder  of 
its  ancient  uses. 

In  the  Idrkyard  a  number  of  monu- 
ments and  tombstones  tell  of  the  older 
residents  of  Ayr,  but  one  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  for  it  marks  the  burial 
place  of  the  poet's  father. 

Not  far.  from  the  old  ruined  kirk  is  the 


AULD  ALLOW  AY  KIRK, 

Where  Tarn  O'Shanter  saw  the  witches'  revel,  showing  the  burial  plac 
poet's    father. 


ing  was  on  her  side  of  the  stream  but  the 
horse's  tail,  which  immediately  gave  way 
at  her  infernal  grip,  as  if  blasted  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning;  but  the  farmer  was 
beyond  her  reach.  However,  the  unsight- 
ly, tailless  condition  of  the  vigorous  steed 
was,  to  the  last  hour  of  the  noble  crea- 
ture's life,  an  awful  warning  to  the  Car- 
rick  farmers  not  to  stay  too  late  in  Ayr 
markets." 

Alloway  Kirk,  roofless,  its  oaken  raft- 


Auld  Brig  o'  Doon,  which  was  built  in 
the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the 
new  one  was  erected  in  1788.  And  yet 
the  "auld  brig"  has  stood  firm,  while  the 
new  one  has  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Bums 
prophesied  the  fate  of  the  new  bridge 
when  he  made  the  "auld  brig"  say  to  its 
neighbor : 

"Conceited  gowkl  puffed  up  wi'  windy  pride, 
This  mony  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  and  tide ; 
And  though  wi'  craiy  elld  I'm  sair  forfaim. 
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III  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn  I 
As  yet,  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter, 
But  twa-threc  winters  will  inform  ye  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued  a'  day  rains 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains." 

The  old  bridge  is  kept  in  tolerable  re- 
pair and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  old 
bridge  architecture. 

The  river  Doon,  which  inspired  so 
many  beautiful  songs,  especially  that  uni- 
versal favorite,  "Ye  banks  and  braes  o' 
bonnie  Doon,"  comes  from  a  lake  of  the 


sis,  clear,  piercing  insight;  all  was  in 
him."  He  appeared  under  every  disad- 
vantage; his  education  was  meagre,  his 
language  a  dialect  known  only  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  spent  his  early  life ;  full 
of  animal  life,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  yet 
uncultivated;  a  peasant,  yet  with  a  kingly 
soul ;  a  man  only  a  little  raised  above  the 
condition  of  a  serf,  yet  having  the 
strength  to  hurl  defiance  at  titles  and  pro- 
claiming that  "A  man,'s  a  man  for  a'  that." 
Everything,  from  his  lowly  condition  to 


THE  TWA  BRIGS,  AYR. 


same  name,  above  Dalmellington,  and  well 
it  deserves  the  designation  of  bonnie,  for 
its  banks  are  beautifully  wooded  and  stud- 
ded with  the  choicest  wild  flowers.  It 
flows  on  through  Cassilts,  where  Bums 
laid  the  scene  of  his  "Hallowe'en." 

Bums  was  an  original  genius;  he  was 
possessed  naturally  of  all  kinds  of  gifts.  As 
Carlyle  says :  He  had  from  the  gracefull- 
est  utterances  of  courtesy  to  the  finest  fire 
of  passionate  speech,  loud  floods  of  mirth, 
soft  wailings  of  affection,  laconic  empha- 


hts  majestic  soul,  while  making  for  him  an 
immortal  name,  worked  to  his  disadvan- 
tage when  living.  His  father  was  a  rigid 
Presbyterian,  who  disbelieved  in  such 
frivolities  as  dancing  and  other  "worldly 
amusements,"  and  who  carried  his  strong 
objection  so  far  that  when  Robert  secretly 
attended  a  dancing  class  became  so  angry 
that  he  took  a  dislike  to  the  boy  and 
showed  it  on  every  occasion.  "I  believe 
that  dislike,"  says  the  poet,  "was  one 
cause  of  the  dissipation  which  marked  my 
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succeeding  years.  I  say  dissipation,  com- 
paratively with  tlie  strictness  and  sobriety 
and  regularity  of  Presbyterian  country 
life. for,  though  the  will  o'  wisp  meteors  of 
thoughtless  whim  were  the  sole  lights  of 
my  path,  yet  early  ingrained  piety  and  vir- 
tue kept  me  for  several  years  afterward 
within  the  line  of  innocence."  A  beauti- 
ful picture  of  his  father's  home,  which 
showed  that  the  poet  bore  no  resentment, 
is    given     in    "The    Cotter's    Saturday 


he  had  not  looked  for  notice.  On  the  day 
prior  to  his  embarkation  he  received  a  let- 
ter inviting  him  to  go  to  Edinburgh  and 
publish  a  new  edition  of  his  poems.  That 
was  the  turning  point  of  his  life.  During 
his  stay  in  the  Scotch  metropolis  he  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  eminent  in  letters, 
rank  and  fashion.  The  profits  of  his  book 
were  considerable  and  enabled  him  to  take 
a  farm  at  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries,  where 
he  settled  in  1788.     With  his  farm  he  con- 


CURNS    HOME,  DUMFl 


,  WHERE  THE  POET  DIED. 


\ight,"  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the 
language. 

The  poet  tried  to  get  away  from  his 
surroundings;  he  wanted  to  make  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  and  so  resolved  to  leave 
his  native  land  and  go  to  Jamaica.  Partly 
In  secure  the  means  of  paying  his  passage 
he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems  at 
Kilmarnock  in  1786.  The  reception  these 
met  with  was  higlily  favorable,  and  his 
genius  was  recognized  in  quarters  where 


joined  the  office  of  exciseman,  but  after 
three  or  four  years  he  had  to  give  up  his 
farm,  and  from  that  time  was  mainly  de- 
pendent on  his  salary  as  exciseman,  which 
was  never  higher  than  $350  a  year.  His 
liberty-loving  soul  caused  him  to  hail  the 
French  revolution  with  enthusiasm,  and  it 
was  through  the  interference  of  an  influ- 
ential friend  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  situation  under  the  Government.  Em- 
bittered by  what  he  felt  was  an  injustice, 
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he  allowed  himself  indulgence  in  those 
habits  of  dissipation  which  undermined 
his  health,  and,  in  his  calmer  moments, 
created  a  feeling  of    remorseful  melan- 


ed  with  him.  Statues  of  Tam  O'Shanter 
and  Souter  Johnnie  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
small  grotto  adjoining.  The  monument 
cost  $16,500. 

The  poet  is  buried  in  the  mausoleum  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Dumfries,  where  he  lived  from  1791  to 
1796.  He  was  at  first  buried  in  a  corner 
of  the  churchyard  and  his  widow  erected 
a  plain  stone  to  mark  his  resting  place,  but 
his  body  was  removed  and  interred  in  the 
mausoleum.  The  building  is  a  plain  one, 
but  elegant,  and  encloses  a  figure  of  the 
poet  at  the  plough,  with  the  genius  of 
Scotland  investing  him  with  her  mantle. 


BURNS     MONUMENT,    NEAR   BRIG  C 
AYR. 


choly.  Broken  in  health,  his  spirits  damp- 
ened by  the  servility  and  injustice  of  the 
times,  he  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796. 

Numerous  monuments  have  been  erect- 
ed in  his  memory ;  those  who  spurned  him 
while  living  honored  him  when  dead.  At 
the  foot  of  the  "Brig  o'  Doon"  stands  a 
monument  which  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  modern  classical 
school  in  Great  Britain.  The  building  is 
circular  and  contains  what  may  be  desig- 
nated a  Bums  museum,  in  which  are 
many  relics  of  the  poet  and  those  connect- 


STATUARY  IN  THE  BURNS  MAUSOLEUM 


i   of   Scotland   and   the    Ploughboy 
Poet. 


Burns  is  dressed  as  a  farm  workman.     In 
the  vault  below  rest  the  remains  of  the 
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poet  and  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  champion,  a  hero  who  rose  above  the  nar- 
family.  row-mindedness   of  the   time   and   pro- 
Bums  was  essentially  the  poet  of  the  claimed  his  belief  that  a  time  would  come 
people,  and  wherever  the  English  Ian-  when 

guage  is  spoken  the  poor  will  ever  feel  "Man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

that  in  the  Ayrshire  peasant  they  have  a  Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

[end.] 


IF  I  CAN  BE  BY  HER. 

By  Ben  King. 

I  d-d-don't  c-c-c-are  how  the  r-r-r-obin  sings, 
Er  how  the  r-r-r.-ooster  f-f-flaps  his  wings, 
Er  whether  *t  sh-sh-shines,  er  whether  't  pours, 
Er  how  high  up  the  eagle  s-s-soars, 
If  I  can  b-b-b-bc  by  her. 

I  don't  care  if  the  p-p-p-peopic  s-say 
'At  I'm  weak-minded,  every  w-way, 
An'  n-n-never  had  no  cuh-common  sense, 
I'd  c-c-c-cuh-climb  the  highest  p-pickct  fence 
If  I  could  b-b-b-be  by  her. 

If  I  can  be  by  h-h-her,  I'll  s-s-swim 
The  r-r-r-est  of  life  thro'  th-th-thick  an'  thin, 
I'll  throw  my  overcoat  away, 
An'  s-s-s-stand  out  on  the  c-c-c-oldest  day. 
If  I  can  b-b-b-be  by  her. 

You  s-s-ee  shssh-she  weighs  an  awful  pile, 
B-b-b-but  I  d-d-d-don't  care — sh-she's  just  my  style, 
An'  any  f-f-fool  could  p-p-p-plainly  sec 
She'd  look  well  b-b-b-by  the  side  of  me, 
If  I  could  b-b-b-bc  by  her. 

I  b-b-b-braced  right  up  and  had  the  s-s-s-and 
To  ask  'er  f-f-f- father  f-f-fcr  'er  hand; 
He  said:    "Wh-wh-what  p-p-prospects  have  you  got?" 
I  said :  "I  gu-gu-guess  I've  got  a  lot, 
If  I  can  b-b-b-be  by  her." 

It's  all  arranged  f-f-fer  Christmas  Day, 
For  then  we're  goin'  to  r-r-r-run  away. 
An'  then  s-s-some  th-th-thing  that  cu-cu-couldn't  be 
At  all  b-b-efore  will  then,  you  s-s-see, 
B-b-b-because  I'll  b-b-b-be  by  her. 
-"Ben  King's  Verse."  (Published  by  Forbes  &  Co.) 


I  President  McKinte/s  Alma  Mater.   I 

By  BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 


"I  am  indebted  to  my  father  for  liv- 
ing," said  Alexander  the  Great,  "but  to 
my  teacher  for  living  well."  This  senti- 
ment, true  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  hero, 
is  infinitely  more  true  under  the  influence 
of  nineteenth  century  pedagogy;  and 
while  the  teacher  cannot  manufacture 
wheat  from  chaff,  he  can  supply  to  the 
germ  the  conditions  for  developing  a  sym- 
metrical, vigorous  plant.  It  was  Presi- 
dent Garfield  who  said  that  a  log  was  a 
good  enough  university  for  him,  provid- 
ing'he  could  have  a  Mark  Hopkins  at  one 
end  of  it.  Elaborate  architecture  and  ex- 
pensive apparatus  are  accessories  not  to 
be  underrated  in  importance;  but  more 
potent  that  all  else  is  the  true  teacher,  who 
rises  above  the  limitations  of  adversity. 

Since  the  higher  education  of  the  sev- 
enth of  the  good  Nancy  McKinley's  nine 
children  was  only  made  possible  through 
the  financial  aid  of  his  sister  Anna,  her- 
self a  successful  teacher,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  nearest  institution 
founded  on  a  broad  classical  basis  should 
be  the  one  selected;  and  while  she  may 
never  have  heard  any  of  the  strong  pros 
advanced  by  the  advocate  of  the  college 
which  numbers  its  students  by  the  hun- 
dreds rather  than  the  thousands,  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  lanxiotis  mother 
ever  regretted  her  choice. 

In  Allegheny  College,  so  named  from 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  located,  William 
Mc  Kin  ley  and  his  two  boy  companions 
from  Poland,  Ohio,  who  entered  in  i860, 


the  first  a  member  of  the  junior  class, 
found  a  healthful  location,  beautiful 
natural  environments,  and  a  wholesome 
moral  atmosphere.  Besides  the  college 
and  Meadville  Theological  School  (Uni- 
tarian), the  superior  standing  of  her  pub- 
lic schools,  together  with  the  general  cul- 


PRESIDENT   WILLIAM    M  KINLEY. 

ture  of  her  inhabitants,  had  gained  for  the 
borough  of  less  than  four  thousand  souls 
the  sobriquet  which  she  well  maintains 
as  a  city,  "Athens  of  Pennsylvania."  But 
more  than  all  these  advantages,  the  col- 
lege, itself  struggling  with  poverty,  ex- 
tended to  the  poor  boy  the  warm  hand  of 
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sympathy ;  it  imparted  its  own  vigor,  de- 
termination and  character;  it  exercised 
a  personal  interest  over  every  one  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

Early  in  the  century,  when  stumps 
were  much  more  numerous  than  citizens 
in  the  Allegheny  Valley,  Timothy  Alden, 
•a  descendant  of  John  Alden  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  determined  to  found  a 
college  in  Meadville.  He  spent  one  sum- 
mer in  New  England  soliciting,  and  per- 
sistent effort,  aided  by  the  high  esteem 


PRESIDENT  CRAWFORD, 

with  which  he  was  personally  regarded, 
yielded  a  guarantee  of  $4,000  in  books, 
land  and  money,  ex- President  John 
Adams  heading  the  list  with  $20  in  books. 
Local  contributions  swelled  the  fund  to 
Sio.ooo,  a  sum  deemed  sufficient  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Bentley  Hall,  erected  in  1820  on  a  lofty 
eminence  north  of  the  town,  is  a  sub- 
stantial brick  structure  of  the  Grecian- 
esque  style  of  architecture,  now  used  for 


laboratories,  recitation  rooms,  presidait's 
office  and  society  halls. 

For  some  time  the  institution  flour- 
ished. The  library  increased  by  dona- 
tions to  a  value  of  $20,000,  the  Bentley 
library,  an  excellent  theolc^ical  collection 
upon  which  Harvard  had  for  some  time 
kept  a  wistful  eye,  finally  going  to  Al- 
legheny solely  through  the  admiration  of 
Rev.  Bentley  for  her  first  president,  Tim- 
othy Alden.  But  the  denominational  aid 
expected  from  the  Presbyterians  was  de- 
nied, two  other  colleges  of  the  State  hav- 
ing prior  claims ;  and  lack  of  funds  com- 
pelled President  Alden  to  resign  broken- 
hearted. For  two  years  the  doors  of 
Bentley  Hall  were  closed. 

Dr.  Homer  J.  Clark,  a  Methodist  di- 
vine, proved  a  worthy  champion  in  per- 
suading his  denomination  to  adopt  the 
waif.  Its  subsequent  growth  has  been  of 
the  substantial  sort  which  furnishes  bone 
and  sinew,  with  brain  to  direct  the  brawn. 
Ruter  Hall,  erected  by  the  citizens  of 
Meadville  in  1855,  is  a  three-story  brick 
edifice,  now  used  as  museum,  chapel  and 
library. 

These  two  buildings,  together  with  a 
campus  of  sixteen  acres,  rich  in  natural 
beauty  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
country  for  miles  around,  were  the  col- 
lege grounds  of  William  McKinley's  day. 
Had  his  entrance  been  deferred  a  year 
his  college  home  might  have  been  in  the 
newly  built  and  commodious  dormitory, 
Culver  Hall  (burned  in  1884),  instead  of 
the  less  pretentious  but  more  homelike 
domicile  farther  up  the  hill,  which  then 
served  as  boys'  home.  The  latter  build- 
ing had  been  for  years  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oddfellows,  used  as  a  home 
for  their  orphans.  How  it  must  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  child-loving 
wife  of  Governor  McKinley,  who  accom- 
panied him  six  years  ago  on  his  first  return 
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to  the  old  haunts,  to  find  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  her  husband's  college  home 
flooded  with  the  sunshine  of  more  than 
fifty  bright  souls ! 

Many  changes  they  found.  New  land- 
marks in  some  instances  obliterated  the 
old.  But  there  are  things  which  time — 
at  least  a  lifetime — does  not  efface.  The 
rocks    about    Bentley    Hall,    yes,    "The 


glacial  sIruF  show  that  the  top  of  the  hilt 
was  barely  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  ice. 
Below  is  the  buried  valley  through  which 
French  Creek  flows,  with  drift  in  places 
known  to  be  three  hundred  feet  deep.  Ra- 
diating in  all  directions  are  ravines  caused 
by  erosion,  exposing  rocks  of  various 
ages  and  structure,  some  of  them  rich  in 
fossil  fish,  crinoids  or.brachiopods.     For- 


ALLEGHENY  COLLEGE. 


Rocks,"  the  trysting  place  of  many  a 
couple,  both  before  and  since  the  days  of 
co-education,  reveal  at  once  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  wonders  of  science. 
Here  the  Sharon  conglomerate  crops  out 
in  valuable  sandstone  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  the  base  and  top  of  this  vein  being 
filled     with     quartz     pebbles.     Frequent 


tunate,  indeed,  is  the  geological  student 
with  so  diverse  a  field  for  study  I 

In  plant  life  the  opportunity  is  even 
more  favorable.  Among  the  pines  and 
deciduous  trees  of  the  hillside  are  mingled 
the  arbutus  and  azalea,  suggestive  of  a 
mountain  flora.  The  valley  of  the  Cusse- 
wago  furnishes  a  typical  spot  for  rare  or- 
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chids  and  other  vernal  blossoms,  the  last 
autumn  sunshine  lingers  in  the  witch 
hazel  hlossoms  of  the  "Pine-wood  road," 
and  the  low  marshes  where  the  Cusse- 
wago  and  French  Creek  meet  are  a  favor- 


THE  CAMPUS  RAVINE. 

ite  spot  for  aquatics,  Asa  Gray  designat- 
ing this  as  a  prominent  station  for  the 
giant  water  lily,  Nympha  tuberosa. 

We  are  told  that  President  McKinley 
was  well  versed  in  mathematics,  though 
for  Latin  he  cared  little — enough,  how- 
ever, that  he  always  passed  creditable  ex- 
aminations. He  gave  no  special  promise 
of  oratorical  power,  but  excelled  in  essay 
writing.  Ill  health  necessitated  his  with- 
drawal before  the  end  of  the  first  year; 
financial  embarrassments  delayed  and  en- 
listment in  the  Civil  War  eventually  put 
an  end  to  his  college  life. 

During  the  administration  of  Dr. 
George  Loomis,  his  college  president,  the 
endowment  fund  was  vastly  increased, 
and  women  were  admitted  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  institution.  Huling's  Hall,  a 
commodious  brick  structure  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  has  since  been 
■erected  for  their  home.  Wilcox  Hall,  for 
science,  and  a  well  equipped  gymnasium 
building  have  recently  been  added,  while 
^n  observatory  to   receive   the  excellent 


telescopes  and  transit  instrument  already 
owned  by  the  college  is  promised  in  the 
near  future. 

A  characteristic  through  the  years  have 
been  the  incentives  offered  to  self-help. 
The  boy  who  "chopped  wood  for  the 
President"  was  a  real  character  until 
eliminated  by  coal  and  natural  gas.  The 
"stable  boy"  of  twenty  years  ago  is  now 
president  of  a  large  Western  college. 
The  first  colored  man  to  graduate  from 
Allegheny  plied  his  trade  of  barber  at 
stated  hours  each  day,  finding  liberal  pa- 
tronage among  the  students.  The  first 
janitor  of  the  ladies'  hall  is  now  a  p<^u1ar 
minister  in  a  Western  city.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  numerous  instances  that 
might  be  cited  in  which  menial  service 
was  performed  without  the  lowering  of 
caste. 

President  William  H.  Crawford,  who 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for 
eight  years,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  his  series  of  lectures 


THE  CUSSEWAGO. 

on  "Reformers  Before  the  Reformation" 
is  widely  known.  He  is  one  of  the  three 
college  presidents  of  the  State  honored 
with  a  place  among  the  judges  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame.      His  administration  has 
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proved  his  ability  both  as  a  man  of  culture     dent  IVIcKinlcy  owes  to  his  alma  mater  it 
and  of  business.  is  not  possible  for  any  one,  even  himself. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Hamnett,  who  graduated  to  minutely  specify.  The  facts  : 
over  sixty  years. ago  and  has  been  for 
more  than  half  a  century  directly  connect- 
ed with  his  alma  mater,  still  holds  the  po- 
sition of  librarian.  Of  the  corps  of  in- 
structors in  President  McKinley's  day  he 
is  sole  survivor.  Dr.  J.  H.  Montgomery, 
vice-president,  though  still  a  young  man 
— and  he  is  one  of  the  genial  souls  who,  as 
Dr.  Holmes  expresses  it,  "grow  young" 
rather  than  old — is,  through  a  continuous 
connection  with  the  college  as  student  or 


lated  might  be  approximately  estimated; 
the  elements  which  stimulate  and  nourish 
the  highest  qualities  in  manhood  are  too 
subtle  for  such  manipulation.  A  recog- 
nition of  its  formative  influence  is  best 
summed  up  in  his  own  words :  "The  brief 
time  I  spent  in  Allegheny  College  is  one 
of  the  dearest  recollections  of  my  life." 


HOUSE  IN   WHICH   PRESIDENT  U  KINLEY 
BOARDED  WHILE  A  STUDENT. 

teacher  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, more  widely  known  among  her 
alumni  than  any  other  member  save  Dr. 
Hamnett.  His  scientific  and  illustrated 
lectures  have  been  a  popular  feature  at 
Chautauqua  for  a  number  of  years  and 
prove  an  ability  on  the  platform  equal  to 
that  in  class-room.  To  his  courtesy  the 
writer  is  indebted  for  the  illustrations  ac- 
companying this  article. 

"The  fruit  of  liberal  education,"  says 
C.  W.  Eliot,  "is  not  learning,  but  the 
capacity  and  desire  to  leam;  not  knowl- 
e<ige,  but  power."    Just  how  much  Presi- 


Since  this  article  was  penned  the  sum 
of  $30,000  has  been  donated 
for  a  new  chapel  by  Capt, 
John  Ford,  popularly  known 
as  the  "father  of  the  plate- 
glass  industry"  in  this  coun- 
try; and  a  friend,  who  for 
the  present  conceals  his  iden- 
tity, has  contributed  an  amount 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of 
a  fine  library  building,  while 
a  third  donor  adds  $60,000 
to  the  endowment  fund,  pro- 
viding the  college  will  add 
to  this  $140,000  within  a 
year,  a  condition  which  those 
conversant  with  the  energy 
and  earnestness  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  fully  believe  will  be 
met. 

The  building  committee  have  formu- 
lated plans,  and  the  writer  was  pleased  to 
see,  on  a  personal  visit,  that  ground  for 
Newton  Observatory  has  already  been 
broken  and  that  for  Ford  Memorial 
Chapel  staked  off.  The  former  will  be 
completed  in  June,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
latter  and  of  the  new  library  building  laid 
during  commencement  week.  Never  be- 
fore have  the  prospects  of  Allegheny  been 
so  glorious  as  in  this  opening  year  of  the 
new  century ! 


By  JOHN  DE  MORGAN. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

His  was  no  lonely 

Thrusting  to  thin 

L  sea-mark,  now  los 


peak  of  mind, 
o'er  cloudy  bars, 
vapors  blind : 


ABRAHAM   LINCOL^. 

Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  lev  el- lined, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  human  kind. 

Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest 


Search  the  whole  history  of  the  civil- 
ized world  and  no  more  striking  personal- 
ity can  be  found  than  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Derided, 
ridiculed,  denounced 
while  living,  the  whole 
world  bows  in  reverence 
to  his  memory  and  ac- 
knowledges his  majestic 
greatness.  Those  who 
laughed  at  him  the  most 
were  led  to  declare  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of 
any  age  or  country,  a 
man  in  whom  the  quali- 
ties of  genius  and  com- 
mon sense  were  strange- 
ly mingled.  He  was 
prudent,  far-sighted  and 
resolute ;  thoughtful, 
calm  and  just;  tender- 
hearted, patient  and,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  great, 

Abraham  Lincoln  was 

a   native   of    Kentucky, 

born   in   the  county  of 

Larue,  on  the  12th  of 

February,     1809.       His 

ancestors  had  emigrated 

there  from  Rockingham 

County,   Va.;  both  his 

father     and     mother     were     Virginians 

by     birth.        His     grandfather,      after 

whom    he    was    named,    was    murdered 

by  Indians  in  Kentucky,     The  childhood 
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of  the  future  President  was  passed  in  the 
greatest  obscurity;  his  home  was  comfort- 
less, was  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  ill 
lighted,  ill  warmed  and  scantily  provided 
with  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  The 
child  knew  what  it  meant  to  cry  himself 
to  sleep  when  hunger  was  gnawing  at  his 
vitals.  In  1816  his  father  removed  to 
Spencer  County,  Indiana — just  then  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union — ^and  built  a  cabin 
in  the  woods  near  the  present  village  of 
Gentryville.  Here  was  the  scene  of  Lin- 
coln's boyhood,  a  constant  struggle  with 
poverty,  hardship  and  toil.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  wrong  with  the  family. 
When  his  father  had  given  up  trying  to 
win  a  home  and  farm  in  Kentucky  he 
constructed  a  queer  kind  of  boat,  raft 
some  called  it,  while  others  designated  it 
a  scow,  and  launched  it  on  the  Rolling 
Fork  for  his  trip  into  Indiana.  He  man- 
aged to  get  together  four  hundred  gal- 
lons of  whiskey,  for  trading  purposes,  and 
that,  with  a  kit  of  carpenter's  tools,  con- 
stituted his  cargo.  Before  he  had  gone 
many  miles  his  craft  capsized  and  he  lost 
his  tools  and  most  of  the  whiskey.  When 
he  had  decided  on  the  location  of  his 
future  home  he  staked  off  his  claim  and 
returned  for  his  family.  He  borrowed 
two  horses  and  on  them  loaded  all  his  be- 
longings, including  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Lincoln  lost  his 
mother,  and  no  one  could  estimate  what 
that  meant  to  him.  She  had  taught  him 
to  read,  his  primer  being  the  Bible  and 
his  spelling  book  Weem's  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington.^' No  more  eloquent  tribute  was 
ever  paid  to  woman  than  that  uttered  by 
Lincoln,  when  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  fervently  expressed  a  hope  that  his 
mother  could  look  down  from  heaven  and 
see  her  son. 

When  Abraham  was  sixteen  years  old 


he  managed  a  ferry  across  the  Ohio,  at 
the  mouth  of  Anderson  Creek,  a  service 
for  which  he  was  paid  six  dollars  a  month, 
out  of  which  he  had  to  keep  and  clothe 
himself.  He  says  that  cloth  was  scarce  in 
those  parts.  He  wore  a  pair  of  deerskin 
trousers  and  a  jean  shirt;  no  coat  or  vest 
was  needed  nine  months  in  the  year.  His 
feet  were  cased  in  home-made  shoes,  and 
he  told  some  visitors  to  the  White  House 
that,  in  his  early  life,  "stockings  were  too 
costly  for  a  poor  ferryman." 

He  received,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
one  year  of  schooling,  which  was  all  he 
had  in  the  way  of  education  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  teacher.  On  the  frontier 
schoolmasters  were  a  migratory  tribe, 
rarely  remaining  long  in  one  place,  but 
teaching  a  little  while  in  one  mere  hut  of 
a  schoolhouse  and  then  a  little  while  in 
another  just  as  rude,  for  the  people  were 
too  poor  to  pay  anjrthing  for  education. 

Young  Lincoln  borrowed  a  Shake- 
speare from  one  teacher  and  spent  his 
spare  moments  in  copying  passages  on 
boards  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  Later, 
when  he  received  his  month's  money,  he 
bought  a  copybook  and  copied  the  quota- 
tions into  it.  This  habit  of  writing  down 
what  pleased  him  remained  through  life. 
By  the  time  he  was  of  age  he  could  repeat 
several  entire  plays  of  Shakespeare  and 
knew  the  Bible  more  thoroughly  than 
many  of  the  clergymen  who  made  a  pro- 
fession of  teaching  its  truths. 

In  the  year  of  his  majority  he  removed 
with  his  father's  family  to  the  north  fork 
of  the  Sangamon,  ten  miles  west  of  De- 
catur, 111.  Here  another  log  house  was 
built  and  a  small  farm  cleared  and  fenced, 
and  here  the  future  President  began  for 
himself  the  hard  battle  of  life. 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron  bark  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe, 
The  rapid  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 
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The  prairie,   hiding  the  mazed   wanderer's 

tracks, 
The    ambushed    Indian,    and    the    prowling 

bear ; — 
Such  were  the  needs  that  helped  his  youth 

to  train — 
Rough  culture ! — ^but  such  trees  large  fruit  may 

bear, 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and 

grain! 

After  a  short  time  as  a  flat  boatman  on 
the  Mississippi,  Abraham  removed  to 
New  Salem,  twenty  miles  from  Spring- 
field, and  became  a  clerk  in  the  village 
store.  Then,  as  a  captain  of  a  company 
of  volunteers,  he  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  From  1833  to  1836  he  was 
engaged  in  merchandizing,  but  lost  all  he 
had  saved  through  a  dissolute  partner. 
After  the  hours  of  business  he  studied 
hard,  reading  law  books  and,  in  fact, 
everything  which  he  could  borrow  or  buy. 
He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  and  soon  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  men.  In  1832  Lincoln  made 
his  first  appearance  in  politics  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  State  Assembly.  His  plat- 
form was  a  very  short  one,  but  express- 
ive :  "I  presume  you  all  know  who  I  am ; 
I  am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have 
been  solicited  by  many  friends  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  My  poli- 
tics are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old  wom- 
an's dance.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank ;  I  am  in  favor  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  a  high  protective  tariff.  These 
are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles. 
If  elected  I  shall  be  thankful;  if  not,  it 
will  be  all  the  same."  He  made  a  good 
canvass,  but  was  not  elected.  In  May, 
1833,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  the  compensation  nothing, 
the  honor  not  much  more.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  "carried  the  postoffice  in  his 
hat,"  which  was  often  literally  true,  for 
he  could  not  hire  an  office  and  at  times 


the  mail  was  taken  to  and  from  the  town 
where  it  was  sorted  in  his  hat.  In  1834 
he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Assem- 
bly and  was  elected.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  became  enamored  with  Ann  Rut- 
ledge,  who,  however,  died  a  few  weeks 
after  their  betrothal.  Her  loss  made  Lin- 
coln almost  insane,  and  he  raved  piteously. 
It  was  during  this  excitement  that  a 
friend  lent  him  Knox's  poem,  "Oh,  why 
should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ?'  a 
poem  which  he  so  frequently  quoted  all 
through  life  that  many  believed  he  was  its 
author. 

One  of  the  earliest  letters  written  by 
Lincoln  on  a  public  question  was  to  a 
friend  who  asked  him  on  what  platform 
he  desired  to  stand  in  his  campaign  for 
the  Legislature.  He  replied:  ^T  go  for 
all  sharing  the  privilege  of  government 
who  assist  in  bearing  its  burdens.  Con- 
sequently, I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to 
the  rights  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or 
bear  arms,  by  no  means  excluding  fe- 
males.^' In  January,  1837,  he  delivered 
an  oration  on  "The  Perpetuation  of  Our 
Free  Institutions,*^  whose  eloquence 
greatly  added  to  his  fame  and  made  his 
name  known  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
State.  But  it  was  in  his  great  debates 
with  Senator  Douglas  that  he  revealed  to 
the  nation  the  full  scope  and  originality  of 
his  great  genius.  He  entered  Congress, 
and,  though  there  were  many  giants  in 
political  warfare  there,  he  hdd  his  own. 
He  was  the  only  Whig  member  from  Illi- 
nois, and  pitted  against  him  from  that 
State  were  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  the 
Senate;  John  Wentworth,  William  A. 
Richardson  and  John  McQemand,  in  the 
House,  each  ready  to  catch  him  if  he 
should  trip  and  make  capital  out  of  his 
mistakes.  During  the  Kansas  excitement 
Lincoln's  sympathies  were  all  in  favor  of 
the  Free  State  side,  but  he  discountenanced 
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the  use  of  force.  In  1856  he  wrote  to  the 
Force  party :  "I  agree  with  you  m  Provi- 
dence, but  I  believe  in  the  providence  of 
the  most  men,  the  largest  purse  and  the 
largest  cannon.  You  are  in  a  minority,  a 
sad  minority,  and  cannot  hope  to  succeed, 
reasoning  from  all  human  experience. 
You  would  rebel  against  the  Government 
and  redden  )rour  hands  in  the  blood  of 
your  countrymen.  Your  attempt  to  resist 
the  law  of  Kansas  by  force  is  criminal 
and  wicked,  and  all  your  feeble  attempts 
will  be  follies  and  end  in  bringing  sorrow 
on  your  heads  and  ruin  the  cause  you 
would  freely  die  to  preserve.^' 

In  the  winter  of  1858-59  Lincoln  ap- 
peared as  a  lecturer,  starting  with  Adam 
and  Eve  for  his  subject  and  coming  down 
to  the  "invention  of  negroes  and  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  using  them."  The  lecture 
was  witty,  but  financially  a  failure,  and 
he  soon  quit  the  rostrum  and  devoted  him- 
self to  political  speaking.  He  was  spoken 
of  by  his  own  State  as  a  candidate  for 
President,  but  he  laughed  at  the  idea  and 
Pegged  his  friends  and  neighbors  not  to 
make  him  appear  ridiculous.  He  was  in- 
vited to  deliver  a  speech  in  Cooper  Union 
early  in  i860,  and  he  carefully  wrote  and 
rewrote  his  speech  on  the  Saturday.  On 
the  Sunday  he  crossed  to  Brooklyn  to  hear 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  on  Monday  he 
walked  about  New  York  for  several 
hours,  making  his  friends  fearful  that  his 
appearance  at  night  would  be  a  failure. 
He  teached  the  hall  a  few  minutes  late, 
his  eyes  were  lack-lustred,  his  hands  fell 
helplessly  by  his  side,  he  shuffled  his  big 
feet  about  and  his  friends  whispered  to 
-each  other  that  the  affair  would  be  a  fias- 
co. Some  recalled  the  stories  of  his  al- 
leged insanity  at  times  and  wondered 
whether  he  was  about  to  suffer  a  relapse. 
He  was  announced;  he  rose  to  his  feet. 
He  commenced  in  a  low,  almost  hesitat- 


ing, voice,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
that  vast  audience  spellbotmd,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  greater  oration  has 
ever  been  delivered  within  the  walls  of 
that  classic  forum. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
follow  Lincoln  through  the  Presidential 
campaign  nor  to  discuss  the  causes  which 
led  to  his  election.  Never  had  a  man  a 
more  difficult  position  to  face.  The  Union 
was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  the  na- 
tion was  split  up  into  factions,  armed 
bodies  of  men  were  openly  declaring  that 
they  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  traitors  sat  in  Congress  and  even 
declared  that  a  State  had  a  right  to  secede 
and  the  President  no  right  to  use  force  in 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Facing  rebel- 
lion, surrounded  by  traitors,  sneered  at  by 
the  "aristocracy,"  laughed  at  by  many, 
this  man,  rail-splitter,  canal-boat  man, 
born  in  poverty,  brought  up  amid  sur- 
roundings of  the  lowest  type;  this  buf- 
foon, as  his  enemies  called  him,  stood  at 
the  Capitol  to  deliver  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, which  he  had  spent  many  days  in 
writing,  and  which  no  man  or  woman  had 
seen,  and  almost  before  the  echoes  of  his 
voice  died  away  the  people  knew  that  a 
great  man  had  become  President. 

In  that  first  inaugural  he  argued  the 
question  of  the  right  to  secede,  from  a  his- 
torical, legal  and  politic  standpoint.  In 
answer  to  those  who  maintained  that  any 
State  being  a  party  to  the  Union  could 
withdraw,  he  asked:  "If  the  United 
States  be  not  a  government  proper,  but  an 
association  of  States  in  the  nature  of  con- 
tract merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be 
peacefully  unmade  by  less  than  all  the 
parties  who  made  it?  One  party  to  a 
contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to 
speak — but  does  it  not  require  all  to  law- 
fully rescind  it  ?'  Then,  to  those  who  as- 
serted that  the  contract  was  never  intend- 
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ed  to  be  perpetual,  he  replied :  "We  find 
the  proposition  that  in  legal  contemplation 
the  Union  is  perpetual  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is 
much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation in  1774.  It  was  matured  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1776.  It  was  further  matured, 
and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  States 
expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that  it 
should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in 
1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  or- 
daining and  establishing  the  Constitution 
was  *to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,* 

**But  if  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one 
or  by  a  part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfully 
possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  be- 
fore the  Constitution,  having  lost  the  vital 
element  of  perpetuity.^' 

Then  he  proceeded  to  show  how,  geo- 
graphically, it  was  impossible  for  the 
States  to  separate:  "We  cannot  remove 
our  respective  sections  from  each  other 
nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  di- 
vorced and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  cannot  do  this. 
They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face,  and 
intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile, 
must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, then,  to  make  that  intercouse  more 
advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after 
separation  than  before?  Can  aliens  make 
treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make 
laws  ?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  en- 
forced between  aliens  than  laws  can 
among  friends  ?  Suppose  you  go  to  war, 
you  cannot  fight  always ;  and  when,  after 
much  loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  to 
either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical 
old  questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse 
are  again  upon  you." 


He  showed  the  superiority  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  over  that  of  other  na- 
tions, for  "the  Chief  Magistrate  derives 
all  his  authority  from  the  people,'*  and 
that  "same  people  have  wisely  given  their 
public  servants  but  little  power  for  mis- 
chief, and  have  with  equal  wisdom  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is 
there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the 
world?  In  our  present  differences,  is 
either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the 
right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Na- 
tions, with  His  eternal  truth  and  justice,, 
be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours 
of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice 
will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of 
this  great  tribunal  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

In  his  second  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, December,  1862,  he  argued  that 
there  could  be  no  boundary  line  made  be- 
tween North  and  South  or  between  slave 
and  free  States.  No  river  ran  across  the 
continent,  no  mountain  range  divided  the 
sections  and  only  an  imaginary  line  couldl 
exist,  which  would  lead  to  endless  conflict 
as  to  its  position.  To  settle  the  slave 
question  he  advocated  the  passage  of  a 
bill  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  the  United  States  paying  for  those 
emancipated  by  the  issuance  of  bonds. 

Lincoln  wrote  no  book,  he  published  no 
collection  of  his  writings,  he  aspired  to  no 
literary  fame,  and  yet  his  words  have  done 
more  to  mold  and  fashion  American  char- 
acter than  those  of  any  other  man,  and 
their  influence  has  ever  been  for  truth  and 
justice,  righteousness  and  liberty.  He  is 
quoted  all  over  the  world.  You  may  hear 
Lincoln's  words  not  only  in  every  cabin 
and  hunter's  log  house,  in  caucuses  and  in 
every  stump  speech,  at  every  schoolhouse 
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and  college  commencement,  but  in  the 
halls  of  legislation  of  his  native  land,  in 
the  Parliament  of  England  and  the 
Reichstag  of  Germany. 

Every  speech  he  delivered  was  carefully 
written  out  and  revised  many  times  before 
he  delivered  it,  and  hence  every  speech 
may  be  taken  as  written  productions,  and 
we  can  judge  of  his  literary  ability  by 
them.  Search  the  whole  history  of  our 
land  and  see  if  a  speech  more  exhaustive 
than  that  he  delivered  at  Cooper  Union 
can  be  found?  Has  any  one  written 
more  pathetically  than  he  in  his  valedic- 
tory to  the  people  of  Springfield  when  he 
left  them  to  be  inaugurated  President? 
No  special  pleader^s  brief  could  be  more 
concise,  no  argument  more  logical  than 
that  for  peace  and  union  in  his  first  inau- 
gural. Where  can  the  equal  of  his  Gettys- 
burg speech  be  found?  When  he  was 
asked  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of  Get- 
tysburg battlefield  he  was  told  that  the 
oration  of  the  day  would  be  delivered  by 
Edward  Everett.  The  day  before,  Noah 
Brooks  asked  him  if  his  speech  were  writ- 
ten. "Well,  no,  it  is  not  exactly  written," 
he  said.  "It  is  not  finished,  anyway;  I 
have  written  it  over  two  or  three  times, 
and  I  shall  have  to  g^ve  it  another  lick  be- 
fore I  am  satisfied.  But  it  is  short,  short, 
short."  He  said  that  Mr.  Everett  had 
had  his  oration  already  printed  and  that  it 
occupied  two  entire  pages  of  the  "Boston 
Journal."  *'He  sent  it  to  me,"  said  the 
President,  "perhaps  to  give  me  a  hint  not 
to  trespass  on  his  ground."  The  g^eat 
New  England  orator  read  his  long  speech 
and  it  is  forgotten ;  not  once  in  ten  years 
is  any  part  of  it  quoted.  But  Lincoln's 
short  speech  is  declaimed  by  schoolboys, 
recited  in  Grand  Army  camps,  read  at 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  and  will  live 
forever  in  the  literary  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 


No  more  conclusive  argument  can  be 
found  than  that  contained  in  his  letter  to 
the  Albany  meeting  on  arrests.  What 
can  be  better  than  the  terse,  good  English 
of  his  letter  to  the  Illinois  State  Conven- 
tion ;  or  who  is  there  who  could  have  ex- 
plained the  anti-slavery  policy  in  more  ad- 
mirable and  forcible  language  than  did 
Lincoln  in  his  letter  to  Hodges,  of  Ken- 
tucky? 

Lincoln  learned  English  from  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare,  and  therefore  he  ex- 
pressed himself  vigorously,  but  always  in 
the  best  language.  He  possessed  a  per- 
fect eye  for  truth  and  saw  things  as  they 
were.  He  analyzed  well,  grasped  every 
question  which  came  before  him  and 
never  wrote  without  deep  and  careful 
thought.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
narrow  and  bigoted,  but  the  truth  was,  he 
came  from  the  people.    He  was 

"One  of  the  People  I    Born  to  be 

Their  curious  epitome; 
To  share  yet  rise  above 
Their  shifting  hate  and  love." 

He  was  essentially  American.  He  had 
never  traveled  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  land;  he  had  not  been  influ- 
enced by  English  court  life,  with  its  eti- 
quette and  form,  or  carried  away  by  the 
looseness  and  dissipation  of  France,  or  led 
into  philosophic  theorizing  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  was  a  plain  American  citizen, 
with  an  intense  admiration  for  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country. 

He  excelled  in  epigram,  and  perhaps 
truths  have  never  been  more  tersely  stated 
than  by  him  in  his  epigrammatic  way. 
For  instance,  these  epigrams  have  been 
quoted  by  thousands  who  could  not  say 
from  whose  brain  they  originated : 

No  man  was  ever  created  good  enough 
to  own  another. 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living, 
brave,  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 
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Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  de- 
serve it  not  for  themselves  and  under  a 
just  God  cannot  long  retain  it. 

Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  not  have  existed  if  labor  had  not 
first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital  and  deserves  much  the  higher  con- 
sideration. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  between  a 
man  and  a  dollar,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
man  every  time. 

He  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes 
deeper  than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pro- 
nounces decisions,  for  he  makes  statutes 
and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be 
executed. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  an- 
other man  without  that  other's  consent. 
When  the  white  man  governs  himself,  that 
is  self-government ;  but  when  he  governs 
himself  and  also  governs  another  man, 
that  is  more  than  self-government — ^that 
is  despotism. 

Lincoln  knew  that  the  tendency  of  war 
was  to  create  classes,  and  he,  with  pro- 
phetic eye,  saw  that  money  might  become 
a  danger.  He  tersely  expressed  his  fears 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Elkins,  in  Illinois, 
which  has  been  oft  quoted  and  misquoted. 
What  he  wrote  was :  "The  best  blood  of 
the  flower  of  the  American  youth  has  been 
freely  offered  upon  our  country's  altar 
that  the  nation  might  live.  It  has  indeed 
been  a  trying  hour  for  the  Republic ;  but  I 
see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  approaching 
that  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to  trem- 
ble for  the  safety  of  my  country.  As  a 
result  of  the  war,  corporations  have  been 
enthroned  and  an  era  of  corruption  in 


high  places  will  follow,  and  the  money 
power  of  the  country  will  endeavor  to 
prolong  its  reign  by  working  upon  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  until  all  wealth  is 
aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  Re- 
public is  destroyed.^' 

By  the  hand  of  an  assassin  Lincoln  was 
sent  to  meet  that  God  in  whom  he  had 
such  an  ardent  belief  and  trust.  The  as- 
sassin placed  a  crown  of  immortality  on 
his  victim's  brow  and  raised  him  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  glory.  The  martyr's 
work  had  been  done  and  done  well. 

He  had  been  born  a  destined  work  to  do, 
And    lived    to    do    it;    four    long-suffering 
years — 
Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report  lived  through — 
And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to 
cheers, 
The  taunts  to  tributes,  the  abuse  to  praise, 
And   took  them   both   with   his   unwavering 
mood. 

He  will  stand  forever  by  the  side  of 
Washington,  the  founder  as  he  was  the 
preserver  of  the  Republic.  He  was  a  re- 
markable man,  standing  alone ;  he  had  no 
peers,  no  successors.  He  was  familiar 
with  men  and  knew  that  men  were  books 
edited  by  the  Almighty.  No  man  had 
keener  wit  or  kinder  himior ;  no  man  had 
a  more  logical  mind.  In  all  his  writings 
and  speeches  not  a  vulgar  expression  nor 
an  appeal  to  any  low  sentiment  or  preju- 
dice can  be  found.  The  world  is  the  bet- 
ter for  the  life  and  work  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 

So  mix*d  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man !'  '*" 
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"I  WAS  by  birth  a  gentleman,  living 
neither  in  any  considerable  height  nor  yet 
in  obscurity,"  said  the  Protector  to  one  of 
his  Parliaments. 

Cromwell's  family  was  one  of  the  many 
English  families  which  rose  to  wealth  and 
importance  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  founding  of  the  name  and  for- 
tune was  due  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  Minister  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  the  destroyer  of  the  monasteries. 
Displeasure  with  the  King  later  led  to  his 
arrest  and  incarceration  in  the  Tower,  and 
on  July  28,  1538,  he  was  led  from  the 
Tower  to  the  scaffold  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason  against  the  King. 

Oliver,  the  future  Lord  Protector,  was 
the  fifth  child  of  Robert  Cromwell,  and 
the  only  one  of  his  sons  who  survived  in- 
fancy. He  was  born  at  Huntingdon, 
April  25,  1599,  baptized  at  St.  John's 
Church  on  April  29th,  and  christened  Oli- 
ver, after  his  uncle,  the  Knight  of  Hinch- 
inbrook.  Little  is  known  of  his  boyhood. 
One  biographer  says  that  he  was  of  "a 
cross  and  peevish  disposition"  from  his 
infancy,  while  another  contemporary 
credits  him  with  "a  quick  and  lively  ap- 
prehension, a  piercing  and  sagacious  wit 
and  solid  judgment." 

Stories  are  told  of  his  marvellous  de- 
livei:ances  from  danger  and  of  strange 
prophecies  of  his  future  greatness.  It 
was  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream,  or  by  an 
apparition,  "that  he  should  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England,  and  should  be  near  the 
King.^' 

All  that  we  know  with  any  degree  of 


certainty  in  the  early  life  of  Cromwell  is 
that  he  was  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  Huntingdon  under  Dr.  Thomas  Beard, 
a  Puritan  schoolmaster.  He  was  an  aus- 
tere man,  who  believed  in  the  rod,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  corrected  the  manners  of 
young  Oliver  "with  a  diligent  hand  and  a 
careful  eye."  At  the  age  of  17  Crom- 
well was,  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  on 
April  23,1616,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow 
commoner  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  The 
college  Was  one  of  those  two  which  Laud 
subsequently  complained  of  as  nurseries 
of  Puritanism.  Its  master,  Samuel  Ward, 
was  a  learned  and  morbidly  conscientious 
divine,  a  severe  disciplinarian.  Cromwell 
was  industrious  here,  but  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  had  no  aptitude 
for  languages.  Some  say  he  excelled  in 
mathematics,  and  he  was  considered  by 
still  others  as  very  well  read  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  His  advice  to  his  son 
Richard  was:  "Read  a  little  history, 
study  the  mathematics  and  cosmography. 
These  are  good  with  subordination  to  the 
things  of  God.  These  fit  for  public  ser- 
vice, for  which  a  man  is  bom." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  "History  of  the 
World'^  was  a  favorite  book  with  Crom- 
well, and  he  urged  his  son  to  read  it.  He 
took  more  delight  with  action  than  with 
speculation.  He  enjoyed  horse  and  field 
exercise  more  than  he  did  study.  He  was 
more  famous  on  the  field  than  in  school, 
and  was  always  one  of  the  chief  match- 
makers and  players  of  football,  cudgels, 
or  any  other  boisterous  sport  or  game. 
How  long  he  remained  at  the  university 


♦Oliver  Cromwell.    By  C.  H.  Firth.     Putnams. 
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is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  left 
it  without  taking  a  degree.  His  father 
dying  early  in  life,  called  him  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  mother  in  settling  the  es- 
tate. Then  he  went  to  London  and  ac- 
quired a  smattering  of  law.  He  sought 
at  this  time  to  become  a  "complete  gentle- 
man and  a  good  commonwealthsman." 
In    1620    Cromwell    married    Elizabeth 


OLIVER  CR0MWELI„ 
[From  a  painting  by  an  unknown  artist  ii 
Portrait  Gallery.     Courtesy  of  G.  P.  Pull 

Bourchier  at  St.  Giles'  Church,  Cripple- 
gate.  She  brought  Cromwell,  no  doiibt, 
considerable  dowry.  She  is  traditionally 
known  as  a  notable  housewife.  Her  af- 
fection for  her  husband  was  sincere  and 
lasting.  After  marriage  Cromwell  set- 
tled down  at  Huntingdon  and  employed 


himself  in  farming  the  lands  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  father.  In  February, 
1628,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  na- 
tive town  in  the  three  Parliaments  called 
by  Charles  I.  His  character  and  reputa- 
tion was  recc^ized  apart  from  the  posi- 
tion of  his  family.  He  represented  the 
county  in  eight  Parliaments. 

Cromwell's  entry  upon  the  stage  of 
English  politics  took 
place  at  the  time 
when  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Charles  I  and 
his  Parliaments  became 
a  complete  breach.  Par- 
liaments had  been  the 
servile  tools  to  Henry 
Vin,  with  which  he 
used  to  work  his  will  in 
Church  and  State.  To 
Elizabeth  they  had  been 
faithful  servants,  obe- 
dient though  sometimes 
disposed  to  criticism 
and  finding  fault.  Dur- 
ing her  reign  the  House 
of  Commons  had  grown 
strong.^  The  spoils  of 
monasteries  had  enrich- 
ed the  country  gentry, 
and  the  development  of 
local  government  had 
given  them  political 
training.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  started  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  the 
authority  of  matters 
religious,  as  well  as 
matters  political.  It  was  natural  that  in 
religious  matters  the  spirit  of  opposition 
should  first  reveal  itself.  Henry  VIII 
had  separated  the  English  from  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  not  so  much  for  a  change  of 
doctrine  as  to  make  himself  its  master. 
Elizabeth  restored  Protestanism  and  re- 
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established  the  control  of  the  State  over 
the  Church.  Year  after  year  heavy  pen- 
alties were  imposed  upon  Catholics  who 
refused  to  conform,  and  thousands  re- 
mained invincibly  constant  and  preferred 
suffering  rather  than  to  deny  their  faith. 
Out  of  these  conditions  grew  Puritanism 
and  Protestant  non-conformity.  Puri- 
tanism represented  from  the  first  "the 
Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion.'^ 
The  aim  of  those  who  called  themselves 
Puritans  was  to  restore  the  Church  to 
what  they  thought  to  be  its  original  purity 
in  doctrine,  worship  and  government. 
Some  desired  a  simpler  ceremonial  and  a 
more  democratic  form  of  government  and 
sought  to  transform  the  Anglican  Church 
to  the  model  of  that  of  Scotland  or  Geneva 
and  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Presby- 
terian party  of  Charles  the  First's  time. 
A  small  band  of  extremists  separated  alto- 
gether from  the  National  Church  and 
founded  self-governing  congregations, 
which  defined  their  own  creed  and  chose 
their  own  ministers.  But  Independency 
made  few  converts  and  never  prospered 
until  it  was  transplanted  to  Holland  or 
New  England. 

The  Puritan  party  grew  stronger  with- 
in the  National  Church  notwithstanding 
the  repressive  measures  of  the  Queen. 
No  change  was  possible  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  as  long  as  she  lived.  When 
she  died  wise  men  counseled  her  succes- 
sor to  adopt  a  different  policy ;  to  try  com- 
prehension instead  of  compulsion  and  to 
make  concessions  to  Puritanism.  James 
refused.  "I  shall  make  them  conform 
themselves,"  was  his  answer,  "or  I  shall 
harry  them  out  of  the  land." 

The  Church  policy  of  James  aggravated 
the  divisions  rather  than  healed  them.  His 
foreign  policy  ran  counter  to  national  tra- 
ditions. The  King's  attitude  toward 
English  institutions  called  into  life  a  con- 


stitutional opposition.  His  plan  was  to 
extend  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  to 
lessen  the  rights  of  Parliament.  James* 
policy  was  to  destroy  English  freedom. 
He  believed  in  the  "divine  right"  of  kings. 
This  led  to  much  confusion  in  the  Nation- 
al Kingdom.  When  Charles  I  succeeded 
his  father  he  found  not  only  a  discontent- 
ed nation,  but  a  suspicious  nation.  He 
was  devoid  of  sympathy  for  the  nation  he 
governed,  as  his  father  had  been,  and 
though  his  royal  bearing  and  kingly 
graces  surpassed  his  father's,  yet  he 
lacked  both  majesty  and  manners. 

The  King  and  Pariiament  disagreed  on 
foreign  and  domestic  questions.  And 
when  a  second  Parliament,  met,  there  was 
nothing  but  a  record  of  failures  and  dis- 
agreements to  lay  before  it.  All  blame 
fell  on  Buckingham,  the  ruling  hand  of 
the  King,  who  put  down  every  endeavor 
to  impeach  him.  The  King  ruled  with  a 
high  hand  and  levied  heavy  taxes  upon 
the  people  with 'which  to  carry  on  his  for- 
eign expeditions. 

A  third  Parliament  took  up  the  griev- 
ances of  the  nation,  with  a  view  of  recon- 
ciling King  and  people.  Louder  and 
louder  grew  the  cry  against  the  High 
Church  clergy  and  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  the  King.  The  dispute  about  ceremo- 
nies now  developed  into  a  dispute  about 
doctrine.  ,  The  milder  theories  about  jus- 
tification and  election — known  as  Arme- 
nianism  and  favored  by  the  High  Church 
clergy — seemed  to  the  Puritans  to  under- 
mine the  foundation  of  Protestantism  and 
to  be  a  help  in  the  direction  of  popery.  It 
was  during  these  religious  disputes  that 
Cromwell  first  took  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  Commons.  Inheriting  tendencies 
bom  out  of  the  Reformation  and  trained 
under  a  Puritan  schoolmaster,  he  could 
only  advocate  one  side,  and  took  a  decided 
stand  against  all  that  seemed  to  flavor  of 
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popeism.  Charles  tried  to  end  the  sit- 
ting of  Parliament  as  the  religious  breach 
was  widening.  Cromwell  was  one  of  the 
defiant  crowd  who  refused  to  obey  the 
King's  orders  for  adjournment  until  they 
had  passed  by  acclamation  Eliot's  three 
resolutions.  These  resolutions  were:  i. 
Whoever  should  bring  in  innovations  in 
religion,  or  seek  to  introduce  popery,  Ar- 
menianism  or  any  opinion  contrary  to  the 


t(^:ether  political  and  religious  discon- 
tents, and  from  this  alliance  sprang  the 
civil  war.  The  struggle  for  sovereignty 
was  long  and  bitter. 

From  1629  to  1640  Charles  ruled  with- 
out a  Parliament.  He  said  in  1626: 
"Parliaments  are  altogether  in  my  power 
for  their  calling,  sitting  and  dissolution. 
As  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  eviU 
they  are  to  continue  or  not  to  be." 
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true  and  orthodox  Church  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom 
and  commonwealth,  2.  Whoever  coun- 
seled levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  a  Parliamentary  grant  should  be 
considered  an  enemy  to  his  country.  3. 
Whoever  willingly  paid  those  taxes  was 
regarded  as  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of 
England.  The  significance  of  these  reso- 
lutions was  that  not  only  were  they  a 
challenge  to  the  King,  but  they  brought 


Tonnage  and  poundage  was  levied  from 
the  merchants  as  if  the  right  had  never 
been  disputed.  Obsolete  laws  were  re- 
vived. Knighthood  fines  affected  the- 
gentry  and  monopolies  of  all  commodities 
were  granted  in  order  that  the  King's  ex- 
chequer might  be  enlarged.  Taxation 
without  a  Parliamentary  grant  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  King's  financial 
measures  discontented  the  nation.  Tlie 
needs  of  the  government  were  in  nowise 
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met,  and  discontent  reigned  everywhere. 
It  was  useless  to  appeal  to  the  court  for 
redress  and  protection.  They  were  the 
servants  of  the  Crown.  During  these 
eleven  years  of  arbitrary  government, 
Cromwell's  life  was  obscure  and  unevent- 
ful. It  was  a  period  of  preparation  for 
his  future  career  and  a  quiet  seed-time, 
which  bore  fruit  later.  He  returned  to 
his  little  estate  at  Huntingdon  in  1629  and 
employed  himself  in  farming.  In  1636 
he  returned  to  Ely,  where  he  lived  in  "the 
glebe  house,'^  near  St.  Mary's  Church, 
which  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  his 
wife  and  children  till  1647.  His  family 
now  numbered  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. His  life  was  simple  and  plain  and 
gfiven  up  wholly  to  domesticity  and  agri- 
culture. Yet  even  into  his  private  life  the 
German  drumbeats  for  freedom  must 
have  reached  him;  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  must  have,  stirred  him,  for  he 
thought,  of  going  to  Germany  at  one  time 
His  reading  brought  him  in  touch  with 
the  conditions  on  the  Continent,  and  his 
love  of  justice  and  freedom  awakened  in 
him  a  desire  to  help  his  brother  man.  He 
watched  the  growth  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment in  England  with  a  very  keen  inter- 
est. He  quarreled  with  the  civil  authori- 
ties and  showed  displeasure  with  the  reign 
of  a  one-sided  sovereignty.  A  persistent 
championship  for  the  rights  of  peasants 
and  small  freeholders  was  the  basis  of 
Cromwell's  influence  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties. They  looked  to  him  as  a  leader  and 
were  ready  to  follow  him.  He  was  nick- 
named, in  1643,  by  a  royalist  newspaper 
"The  Lord  of  the  Fens."  Tradition  has 
it  that  at  one  time  he  planned  to  emigrate 
to  New  England  in  search  of  religious 
freedom.  He  converted  all  his  posses- 
sions into  cash,  but  the  death  of  an  uncle 
left  him  considerable  property  to  look 
after,  and  again  his  steps  were  stayed  for 


some  wise  purpose.  In  1628  he  confessed 
religion.  His  conversion  had  been  fol- 
lowed with  times  of  depression  and  men- 
tal conflict.  Deliverance  came  after  many 
years  of  struggle,  and  he  longed  to  testify 
to  his  faith. 

The  fabric  of  absolutism  was  nearly 
rent,  and  one  more  touch  would  tear  it,  as 
it  did  in  the  Scottish  invasion,  which 
proved  that  absolutism  had  had  its  day. 
The  King  call  a  Council  of  Peers  to  patch 
up  a  truce  with  the  Scots  and  summoned 
them  to  appear  in  Parliament  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1640. 

In  the  Long  Parliament  (1640-1642) 
Cromwell  played  an  important  part,  with 
Pym,  Hampden  and  St.  John,  in  remov- 
ing certain  abuses  of  the  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment. He  served  on  eighteen  commit- 
tees, which  labored  for  the  amelioration 
of  existing  conditions.  Only  the  sword 
could  decide  whether  the  King  should 
govern  as  a  god  by  his  will  or  whether  the 
people  should  be  governed  by  laws  made 
by  themselves. 

England  was  divided  into  two  camps, 
and  men  could  elect  to  obey  the  King  or 
the  Parliament. 

In  the  campaigns  that  followed  we  see 
how  men  separated.  King  Charles  raised 
his  standard  at  Nottingham  in  1642  and 
won  a  goodly  following.  The  towns  in 
general  were  Parliamentarian.  Just  what 
incited  Cromwell  to  take  up  amis  no  con- 
temporary motive  reveals. 

Wrote  he  in  1644:  "I  could  never  sat- 
isfy myself  of  the  justness  of  this  war,  but 
for  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  to 
maintain  itself  in  its  rights."  He  regard- 
ed the  King's  Church  policy  as  subversive 
of  Protestantism,  and  defined  the  war  as 
undertaken  for  "the  maintenance  of  our 
civil  liberties  as  men  and  our  religious  lib- 
erties as  Christians."  At  the  first  the 
Puritan  cause  seemed  to  spring  from  po- 
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litical  motives ;  later  it  became  more  and 
more  religious.  No  man  was  more  active 
for  Parliament  than  Cromwell.  On  June 
5  he  subscribed  .£500  for  raising  an  army. 
He  was  quick  to  assume  responsibility  and 
anticipate  orders.  From  the  very  first 
Cromwell's  energy  and  readiness  to  act 
made  him  a  leader.  From  the  first,  Par- 
liament seemed  to  have  the  vantage 
ground,  for  it  controlled  the  navy,  and 


vored  the  King's^  cause.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  in  control  of  the  losing  army. 
Cromwell  served  in  under  command,  and 
showed  great  skill  in  handling  cavalry. 
He  rode  forth  "a-colonelling"  and  gath- 
ered unto  himself  and  his  army  men  who 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  holy  zeal  for 
truth  and  freedom.  Such  men,  he  held, 
would  never  turn  their  backs  on  the  en- 
emy.    His  men  were  kept  under  strong 
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hence  seaports,  which  shut  off  the  King 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  Continent. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  money  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  than  of  the  King, 
and  this  was  of  great  value  in  prosecuting 
the  campaign.  The  struggle  between  the 
Parliamentarians  and  Royalists  was  local, 
and  little  blood  was  shed.  The  King's 
cavalry  was  as  superior  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarians as  they  were  superior  armed  to 
the  Royalists.     The  first  engagement  fa- 


discipline.  He  would  lead,  and  expected 
his  men  to  follow,  and  in  this  way  he  en- 
thused his  men  to  fight.  In  the  presence 
of  defeat  he  has  been  known  to  rally  his 
men.  In  the  Eastern  Association  he  was 
lieutenant-general.  Up  to  1644  neither 
party  gained  the  upper  hand,  though  the 
tide  seemed  setting  against  the  Parlia- 
ment. Both  parties  looked  for  allies  out- 
side of  England.  The  added  strength 
from    Scotland  aided  English   Puritans. 
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Reverses,  however,  confronted  them  from 
time  to  time,  due  to  the  incapacity  of  lead- 
ers. Cromwell  planned  to  lay  down  his 
commission,  but  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  times  of  crises  and  at  last  was  retained 
in  the  army  by  vote  of  the  Commons.  He 
was  welcomed  by  the  soldiers,  who  want- 
ed him  to  "head  them."  Cromwell  spent 
much  time  in  prayer.  ^*He  seldom,"  says 
his  chaplain,  "goes  into  an  engagement 
without  some  text  of  Scripture  to  support 
him." 

After  the  war  was  ended  the  question 
of  settlement  of  the  kingdom  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion of  graver  significance  than  the  defeat 
of  the  King^s  armies.  It  could  not  be 
solved  by  putting  Charles  upon  the  throne 
again.  Measures  had  to  be  devised  for 
securing  a  permanency  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  people  clamored  for  some 
guarantee  against  the  misgovemment  of 
the  past.  This  settlement  could  not  be 
arranged  without  taking  into  account 
ideas  and  new  forces  which  then  came  into 
existence  during  the  four  years'  struggle. 
An  ecclesiastical  revoluticm  had  taken 
place  in  England.  One  party  contended 
for  the  total  abolition  of  Episcopacy.  An 
assembly  of  divines  was  called  by  Parlia- 
ment in  July,  1643,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming the  Church.  Step  by  step  the 
English  Church  was  formed.  A  Presby- 
terian basis  was  accepted  by  the  two 
Houses  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Church.  By  1646  the  use  of  the  prayer 
book  had  been  prohibited  and  a  directory 
drawn  up  by  the  Assembly,  together  with 
new  articles  of  belief,  a  new  confession 
of  faith  and  a  new  catechism.  The 
Church  would  thus  be  dependent  upon 
•  Parliament,  while  in  Scotland  it  would  be 
dependent  upon  no  one.  While  English 
Presbyterian  ism  was  growing  a  rival  sys- 
tem of  Church  polity  was  gaining  ground. 


The  Independents  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  Puritan  exiles  in  Holland  and 
the  Puritan  colonists  in  New  England. 
All  claimed  the  right  to  interpret  the  Bible 
for  themselves  and  believed  in  the  sover- 
eignity of  each  organization.  Here  we 
see  a  break  from  Church  and  State  which 
was  directly  opposed  to  Presbyterianism 
and  Episcopalianism. 

In  the  army  the  principle  of  Indepen^ 
dency  was  gaining  alike  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion. In  peace  even  more  than  in  war 
the  army  looked  for  Cromwell  to  lead  it. 
Apart  from  military  gifts,  he  had  qualities 
to  win  popularity  with  soldiers.  He  was 
"the  great  Independent,"  and  in  religion 
even  more  than  in  politics  Cromwell  rep- 
resented the  army.  He  entered  the  army 
for  •  the  maintenance  of  peace.  War 
seemed  inevitable  between  the  Presbjrteri- 
an  leaders  and  the  Independent  leaders. 
It  seemed  to  Cromwell  that  to  avoid  an- 
archy a  monarchy  ought  to  be  established. 
An  agreement  with  the  King  seemed  im- 
portant. Demands  were  made  by  the 
army  and  the  King  refused.  Cromwell 
was  growing  in  power  while  the  King's 
cause  was  waning.  The  King  played  into 
the  hands  of  Parliament  and  then  of  the 
army  until  both  lost  confidence,  and  his 
person  was  carefully  guarded  with  a  view 
of  capture.  By  1648  the  King  was  al- 
most ignored ;  Cromwell  was  almost  ruler. 

The  second  civil  war  broke  out  in  1648. 
The  stronghold  of  Pembroke  Castle  was 
besieged  by  the  army  and  finally  fell. 
With  the  surrender  of  Colchester  the  sec- 
ond civil  war  was  over  and  the  defense  of 
the  Scots  practically  broken.  Peace  with 
Scotland  brought  about  an  understanding 
between  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the 
English  Independents,  and  this  put  a  con- 
fidence in  Cromwell  that  the  future  was 
secure. 

The  King  was  tried  for  high  treason 
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and  found  guilty  and  executed  in  1649. 
England  mourned  the  execution  of  the 
King,  but  the  army  and  its  partisans  re- 
joiced. After  the  execution  of  the  King 
trouble  broke  out  in  Ireland.  This  revo- 
lution, if  allowed  to  go  on,  would 
strengthen  the  ro3ralists,  as  they  were 
greatly  incensed  over  the  execution  of 
the  King.  Cromwell  was  chosen  to  put 
down  this  interference  from  Ireland,  and 
he  pushed  the  campaign  with'  his  usual 
energy  and  patriotism.  He  regarded  him- 
self as  the  minister  of  God's  justice,  doing 
God's  judgments  on  the  enemies  of  God. 
The  nation  being  divided,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  Cromwell  to  subdue  them.  Trou- 
ble again  broke  out  in  Scotland.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  King  destroyed  the  alliance 
which  Cromwell  had  established  between 
Argyle  and  the  Independents.  Argyle's 
power  depended  upon  the  clergy  and  the 
middle  classes,  who  were  deeply  incensed 
with  those  who  would  dare  to  kill  a  Scot- 
tish king.  The  truth  now  was  national 
and  not  so  much  constitutional.  Scot- 
land, like  Ireland,  was  trying  to  dictate  to 
England  the  form  of  government  which 
it  should  choose.  Parliament  had  voted 
that  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  should  com- 
mand against  the  Scots.  Fairfax  was 
opposed  to  an  offensive  warfare,  as  it  now 
seemed,  and  laid  down  his  commission. 
Cromwell,  therefore,  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  common- 
wealth. Cromwell  ever  believed  he  was 
•called  higher  into  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try and  truth  by  the  Lord,  and  always, 
therefore,  pressed  forward  with  his  usual 
energy  and  vigor.  Cromwell's  victory  in 
Scotland  brought  an  end  to  her  indepen- 
•dence. 

Cromwell's  domestic  policy  from  1654 
to  1658  looked  toward  reform.  To  him 
fell  the  difficult  task  of  straightening  out 
the  kinks  in  the  governmental  chain.    He 


surrounded  himself  with  able  and  good 
men  and  worked  toward  the  end  of  a  judi- 
cial settlement  of  affairs.  "Liberty  and 
prosperity  depend  upon  reformation"  was 
Cromwell's'  confidential  note.  He  worked 
for  an  improvement  in  education  and  in 
religion.  He  endeavored  to  found  a  new 
university  in  the  north  of  England.  A 
college  was  set  up  at  Durham  in  1657, 
which  prospered  until  the  Restoration  put 
an  end  to  its  existence.  To  Cromwell 
education  was  inseparably  connected  with 
religion.  As  tolerant  as  Cromwell  was, 
there  were  limits  to  his  toleration,  and 
certain  opinions  concerning  the  Church 
he  regarded  as  outside  the  pale.  His  gov- 
ernment was  the  most  tolerant  that  had 
existed  in  England  since  the  Reformation. 
Englishmen,  even  Puritans,  had  not  yet 
learned  the  lesson  of  toleration.  His  task 
as  ruler  was  to  educate  them  along  the 
line  of  toleration.  Though  his  ecclesias- 
tical system  passed  away,  no  man  exerted 
more  influence  on  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  England.  Non-conformity  had 
time  to  take  root  and  grow  so  strong  in 
England  that  the  storm  which  followed 
the  Restoration  had  no  power  to  root  it  up. 

When  Worcester  fell,  which  practically 
ended  the  war.  Parliament  voted  Crom- 
well £4,000  a  year,  gave  him  Hampton 
Court  for  a  residence  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  him  to  present  their  thanks.  On 
September  12,  1 651,  he  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  London.  It  looked  as  if  Crom- 
well would  make  himself  king.  He  spoke 
little  of  his  victories  and  achievements,  as 
he  gave  all  the  glory  of  the  action  to  God. 

The  question  of  settlement  with  the 
Empire  was  one  that  commanded  serious 
thought  and  statesmanship.  The  grant 
of  amnesty  to  the  conquered  Royalists  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  question 
were  burning  questions.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Church  was  slow.     Propos- 
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als  were  submitted,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
suit  all.  Little  was  done  at  this  time  for 
permanent  adoption. 

The  ideal  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  the  Long  Parliament  repre- 
sented, would  prove  stronger  in  the  end 
than  Cromwell^s  redcoats.  As  Bradshaw 
said:  ''Parliament  had  the  faults  that 
Cromwell  charged  her  with."  But  to 
Englishmen  Parliament  stood  for  inherit- 
ed rights.  Henceforth  military  force 
must  assume  its  proper  place.  Crom- 
well's life  ever  after  was  a  vain  attempt  to 
clothe  the  force  in  constitutional  form  and 
make  it  seem  something  else,  so  that  it 
might  become  something  else. 

The  end  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  1653,  was  received  with  general 
applause.  For  a  while  Cromwell  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  nation.  Crom- 
well's one  view  of  the  matter  was  that, 
being  commander-in-chief  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, his  conmiission  made  him  the 
only  constituted  authority  left  standing. 
His  desire  was  to  put  an  end  to  this  dic- 
tatorship as  soon  as  he  could.  The  sword 
must  be  sheathed.  The  army  accepted 
Cromwell's  views.  He  had  no  definite 
plan  for  the  future  government  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  no  faith  in  paper  constitu- 
tions. He  was  convinced  that  godly  men 
would  make  the  best  governors,  and  that  a 
government  somewhat  akin  to  a  Parlia- 
ment would  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  the 
nation. 

After  much  deliberation  in  council 
session  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  to  prevent  anarchy,  etc., 
that  Cromwell  should  assume  the  protec- 
torship of  the  nation.  He  was  solemnly 
installed  as  Protector  December  16,  1653. 
He  dressed  in  black  to  indicate  that  mili- 
tary rule  was  over  and  civil  government 
restored.  He  possessed  the  executive 
power,   but   his   authority   was    limited. 


Checks  were  placed  upon  Protector  and 
Parliament  alike,  to  prevent  either  from 
becoming  absolute  in  power. 

Three  aims  guided  Cromwell's  foreign 
policy.  First,  he  desired  to  maintain  and 
to  spread  the  Protestant  religion.  Sec- 
ondly, he  desired  to  preserve  and  extend 
EngUsh  commerce.  Thirdly,  he  desired 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
by  foreign  aid.  These  three  aims  he  per- 
sistently pursued  as  the  foreign  mission  of 
England  in  Europe.  A  European  situa- 
tion of  the  greatest  complexity  he  had  in- 
herited from  the  Long  Parliament  and 
was  quite  prepared  from  experience  to 
deal  with  foreign  problems.  Wars  at 
home  and  abroad  had  brought  England 
under  grave  financial  difficulties.  Peace 
with  Holland,  then  the  leading  commer- 
cial nation  of  the  world,  seemed  vital  to 
Cromwell.  Next  followed  a  treaty  with 
Denmark,  and  in  these  settlements  Eng- 
lish vessels  could  pass  through  the  Sound. 
Peace  with  Portugal  was  important  for 
the  cause  of  Protestant  missions.  Crom- 
well would  not  involve  himself  in  the  Eu- 
ropean struggle  between  France  and 
Spain.  His  diplomacy  kept  him  free 
from  either,  watching  for  an  opportimity 
to  maintain,  if  possible,  amicable  relations 
with  both.  These  countries  were  strong- 
holds for  Catholics,  and  Cromwell  was 
very  cautious,  for  his  Protestant  cause, 
how  he  interfered  with  these  countries. 
He  sought  to  identify  the  interests  of 
Protestant  England  with  European  Prot- 
estantism, and  this  has  been  the  g^reatest 
glory  of  the  Protector.  By  his  energy 
and  foresight  he  once  more  united  Eng- 
land with  the  Continent.  She  had  been 
more  or  less  cut  oflf  from  the  Continent 
and  its  life.  "Cromwell's  g^reatness  at 
home,'^  said  Qarendon,  "was  a  mere 
shadow  of  his  greatness  abroad."  There 
is  a  traditional  boast  that  Cromwell  made : 
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That  he  would  make  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman as  great  as  ever  that  of  Roman 
had  been.  His  foreign  policy  was,  in 
part,  only  a  failure.  He  promoted  the 
material  welfare  of  his  country  and  saved 
her  from  foreign  interference  in  home  af- 
fairs. His  colonial  policy  built  up  the 
possessions  of  England.  He  was  the  first 
English  ruler  who  systematically  em- 
ployed the  power  of  the  Government  to 
increase  and  extend  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  England.  During  Cromwell's 
lifetime  all  the  English  colonies  had 
grown  up.  He  was  bent  on  conquest  for 
religion  and  for  economic  reasons. 

The  fundamental  question  in  English 
politics  was  whether  Cromwell  would  suc- 
ceed in  securing  the  assent  of  the  nation 
to  the  authority  which  the  army  had  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Cromwell  was  not  con- 
tent to  remain  as  the  nominee  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  wished  to  govern  by  consent 
and  not  by  force.  He  felt,  however,  that 
his  right  to  rule  had  been  ratified  by  the 
nation.  His  parliaments  were  not  alto- 
gether unanimous.  There  was  more  or 
less  fricion,  which  occasioned  trouble 
from  time  to  time.    They  would  make  him 


kinjg  at  one  time,  later  they  would  de- 
throne him.  Disaffection  grew  among 
the  officers  of  his  own  regiment  of  horse. 
He  noted  the  disaffection  and  decided  to 
dissolve  Parliament  there  and  then.  The 
military  mutiny,  the  royalist  insurrection, 
the  projected  invasion  had  been  overcome 
by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  His 
power  did  not  wane;  it  gfrew  stronger. 
The  financial  difficulty  was  more  serious 
than  the  Parliamentary.  Cromwell  had 
not  surrounded  himself  with  good  finan- 
cial advisers.  The  Protector  purposed 
calling  a  second  Parliament;  but  for  his 
death  it  would  have  been  summoned.  The 
fatigue  of  campaigning  had  injured  his 
health.  He  had  one  dangerous  illness  in 
the  spring  of  1648  and  another  in  the 
spring  of  165 1.  His  health  became  much 
impaired.  He  was  smitten  with  a  fever 
in  August,  1658.  He  rallied  and  then 
grew  worse  until  the  3d  day  of  Septem- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and 
Worcester,  when  he  quietly  passed  away. 
His  body  lies  in  Connaught  Square,  a 
yard  or  two  beneath  the  street.  Trodden 
underfoot  and  beaten  by  horse  hoofs  lies 
the  dust  of  the  great  Protector. 


ON  A  FLY-LEAF  OF  BURNS'S  SONGS. 

By  Frederic  Laurence  Knowles. 

These  are  the  best  of  him, 

Pathos  and  jest  of  him; 

Earth  holds  the  rest  of  him. 


Passions  were  strong  in  him; 
Pardon  the  wrong  in  him ; 

Hark  to  the  song  of  him ! 

Each  little  lyrical 

Grave  or  satirical 

Musical  miracle  I 
From  "On  Life's  Stairway"  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 


What  the  New  Education  Seeks  to 

Accomplish. 


f^-,%-,r-,r^-.r.,-^-.r  ,^    r..,».-,».-,^.,,j.^-. 


By  FREDERIQUE  SEEGER. 


We  all  laugh  over  the  remarks  of  the 
country  school  commissioner  who  thought 
the  school  curriculum  should  embrace 
only  the  three  R^s — "readin',  ritin',  rith- 
metic'^  —  and  that  all  studies  outside  of 
these  were  a  '^superfluity."  We  can  well 
understand  how  a  farmer  of  a  previous 
generation  —  away  from  all  influences 
tending  to  a  mental  development — accus- 
tomed only  to  the  society  of  dumb  ani- 
mals, pigs  and  cabbages— can  take  this 
view  of  pedagogy,  for  his  mental  horizon 
was  bounded  by  the  town  "Bugle**  and 
his  "ritin*  *'  limited  to  the  signing  of  a 
document  about  once  in  ten  years.  He 
probably  found  it  wiser  to  put  his  name 
than  to  put  a  cross,  and  so  learned  to 
write ;  also  to  count  in  order  to  get  correct 
change.  His  experience  taught  him  that 
"ritin^  and  rithmetic'*  were  necessary, 
lience  he  advocated  "readin',  ritin'  and 
rithmetic." 

How  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  a  man  who  has 
certainly  acquired  considerable  knowledge 
outside  of  "readin',  ritin'  and  rithmetic," 
could  place  himself  on  record  with  the 
country  school  commissioner  is  rather  as- 
tonishing, for  he  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
Inroad  experience  and  culture,  accustomed 
to  the  refinements  of  society,  even  if,  as  re- 
port says,  some  of  his  political  associates 
have  not  gotten  beyond  the  three  R's. 
This  plainly  shows  that  even  intelligent 
people  have  no  conception  of  the  value  of 
true  educati<^n,  nor  indeed  of  what  the 


advocates  of  the  new  education  are  ac- 
complishing. 

The  better  teachers,  educated  up  to  the 
latest  and  best  ideas  of  pedagogy,  found 
everywhere  this  ignorance  in  regard  to 
the  benefits  of  new  methods  of  education. 
They  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  calling;  they  strive  to  bring 
out  the  best  that  there  is  in  their  Uttle 
charges,  and  they  are  annoyed  and  hu- 
miliated by  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
of  people  who,  like  the  country  school 
commissioner,  believe  that  the  three  R's 
are  all  that  is  needed.  Some  people  want 
their  children  taught  the  alphabet  by  rote, 
as  they  were  taught.  Of  progress  they 
know  nothing,  nor  of  the  broader  and  bet- 
ter sense  of  education  to-day,  which  aims 
to  develop  every  faculty  of  the  child  in 
order  to  make  him  a  perfectly  developed, 
harmonious  being,  a  useful,  law-abiding 
citizen  and  a  child  of  God. 

We,  of  Gotham,  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  were  slow 
in  adopting  the  new  education.  At  last 
we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  we  were  far 
behind  other  cities  in  educational  matters; 
and  a  few  brave  men,  with  cannon-balls  of 
criticism  hurled  at  them,  inaugurated  a 
newer  and  better  system  of  education. 
Their  work  has  been  hindered  by  people 
who  have  no  sense  of  the  injury  they  are 
doing  the  community  in  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  True  it  is  that  a  man 
should  learn  *'to  figure,*'  to  read,  to  earn 
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his  bread — the  dollar  is  almighty,  we  all 
know — but  what  of  the  soul  ?  "Man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone/'  We  Christians 
believe  that  man  has  a  soul.  Whether 
we  are  Christians  or  not,  we  all  believe 
that  man  has  a  better  nature  to  develop. 
We  all  would  see  penitentiaries  and  alms- 
houses reduced  in  number,  and  yet  we 
fling  away  the  ounce  of  prevention  which 
would  save  the  pound  of  cure.  The 
branches  considered  superfluous  by  some 
of  our  officials  and  others  of  the  commun- 
ity are  arts  and  sciences  which  ennoble 
and  beautify  life.  "Music  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast.*'  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch  is  humanizing  and  refining  the  mul- 
titude with  his  musical  instruction.  He 
is  drawing  them  away  from  coarser 
things.  The  sewing  and  cooking  classes 
are  training  little  girls  to  be  useful  in 
everyday  life  and  to  be  good  mothers 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  act  in 
that  capacity.  The  manual  training  is 
cultivating  taste  for  work  in  our  boys, 
and  by  teaching  them  to  occupy  them- 
selves is  keeping  them  away  from  badness 
and  idleness.  "An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's 
workshop,"  says  Bunyan.  By  teaching 
our  girls  and  boys  to  work  and  to  think 
rightly  we  are  training  them  to  become 
useful,  and  good  citizens.  In  the  kinder- 
g;arten  especially  are  the  best  seeds  planted 
for  perfect  mental,  moral  and  physical  de- 
velopmept,  which  tells  in  after  life.  "In 
the  first  six  years,"  says  Froebel,  "put  into 
the  child's  mind  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge" ;  and  he  is  right,  for  then  the 
^9hil(j  is  as  putty  in  our  hands.  Who  will 
^,  deny  the  force  of  habit  and  early  training? 
The  ancients  made  the  training  of  the 
child  a  matter  of  law.  They  also  recog- 
nized the  educational  value  of  systema- 
tized play.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Frederick  Froebel  to  arrange  a  system  of 
education  which  was  practical.     We  have 


it  in  the  new  education  so  misunderstood 
by  many. 

To  begin  with,  the  new  education  is 
misnamed,  for  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  not 
new.  We  owe  it  to  centuries  of  earnest 
thought  on  the  part  of  such  men  as  Kant, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Rousseau,  Horace 
Mann,  Colonel  Parker,  etc.  It  has  been  a 
plant  of  somewhat  slow  growth,  although 
well  nurtured,  as  the  names  given  imply. 
These  men  saw  what  many — surprising  as 
it  is — failed  to  see,  and  now  fail  to  see. 
that  in  the  old  system  of  education  only 
one  side  of  the  child  was  being  developed, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  his  person- 
ality. His  personality,  indeed,  counted 
for  nothing  by  the  old  system.  He  was 
one  of  a  lot — ^to  be  instructed  by  rote  as  a 
parrot  is.  The  brain  by  the  old  system 
was  the  child.  To  cram  the  mind  was  the 
only  thought  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
child's  back  was  made  to  pay  for  it  if  he 
showed  himself  natural  enough  to  object 
to  this  cramming  and  to  possess  individu- 
ality enough  to  want  to  be  interested  in 
his  work.  We  to-day,  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, believe  that  a  child's  nature  has  many 
sides,  and  that  each  side  must  be  devel- 
oped if  he  or  she  is  to  be  a  harmonious 
being — a  child  of  God.  We  believe  in 
the  harmonious  development  of  every 
faculty  of  mind,  body  and  soul.  Not  the 
least  plea  in  favor  of  the  new  education  is 
its  desire  to  cultivate  the  soul  and  the 
moral  nature  of  the  child.  The  little  girl 
of  to-day  is  the  woman  of  to-morrow ;  the 
boy  is  the  citizen  of  the  future,  both  good 
or  bad  as  they  have  been  trained  to  be  in 
early  youth.  "As  the  twig  is  bent  so  it 
inclineth."  Froebel  tells  mothers  that 
when  children  are  babes — still  ruled  by 
the  senses,  at  their  unconscious  period — 
they  should  begin  to  develop  them, 
carefully,  tenderly  as  they  are  matured 
later  by  the  good  kindergartner.    Froebel 
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tries  to  guide  mothers  in  his  "Mutter  und 
Kose  Lieder"  in  teaching  children  how  to 
live.  On  his  tombstone  you  will  find  the 
inscription,  *^Come,  let  us  with  our  chil- 
dren live."  It  is  a  good  motto.  I  would 
go  further  than  the  school  commissioners. 
I  would  do  as  the  ancients  did,  make  the 
training  of  our  children  a  matter  of  law. 
I  would  train  mothers  to  be  mothers  in  the 
true  sense.  It  is  onlv  when  our  mothers 
are  fully  imbued  with  the  full  meaning  of 
motherhood — with  a  full  sense  of  the 
fiacredness  of  motherhood — that  child- 
hood will  receive  the  attention  due  to  its 
perfect  development. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  any  kind  of 
instruction  is  good  enough  for  babes  and 
our  little  ones.  A  poor  root  gives  a  poor 
tree.  The  most  important  teaching  is  at 
the  beginning,  yet  the  intelligent,  all- 
round,  well-informed  women  who  make 
the  kindergarten  a  sacred  calling  are  often 
placed  on  a  level  with  nurses  by  uneducat- 
ed, ill-bred  people,  of  narrow  minds,  who 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  inform  them- 
selves in  regard  to  educational  matters 
and  whose  only  idea  in  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  a  kindergarten  is  to  get  rid  of 
them  for  part  of  the  day. 

Children  in  babvhood,  while  still  at  the 
unconscious  period  and  even  a  little  later, 
are  easily  molded,  and  we  should  then 
shape  their  minds  and  direct  their  lives  so 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  false 
notions  to  eradicate  and  no  bad  habits  to 
correct.  The  kindergarten  —  Froebel's 
child  garden — is  the  most  important  of  all 
grades,  because  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
all  that  comes  later  in  the  new  education. 
In  the  kindergarten  we  strive  by  our 
songs  and  games  to  lead  children  through 
Nature  to  the  heart  of  God,  and  to  teach 
them  to  appreciate  the  honest  efforts  of  all 
men,  no  matter  how  humble  their  calling, 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community.     We 


strive  to  make  them  considerate  of  the 
rights  of  others — thoughtful,  orderly, 
neat,  industrious.  Thus  we  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  good  citizenship.  Had  good 
kindergartens  existed  centuries  ago  we 
would  to-day  be  happier  as  a  people ;  there 
would  be  fewer  almshouses  and  peniten- 
tiaries, fewer  hospitals,  fewer  ill-balanced 
souls  crying  out  for  something  for  noth- 
ing, not  having  learned  to  work,  and  we 
may  add  that  the  Lexow,  Committee 
might  never  have  been  heard  of. 

The  manual  work  of  the  schools — prin- 
cipally of  the  kindergarten — may  seem 
like  pretty  work,  although  objectless,  to 
those  from  the  outside,  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  principles  underlying  the  "sci- 
ence of  teaching.*'  The  highly  intelligent, 
all-round  developed  women,  who  give 
their  lives  to  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
teaching,  may  be  regarded  as  little  better 
than  nurses  by  the  parvenu  parents  of 
some  of  their  pupils  and  treated  with  con- 
descension by  teachers  of  ^'readin',  ritin' 
and  rithmetic" — those  of  an  obsolete  pat- 
tern; but  this  soul-training,  mind-train- 
ing and  manual  work  given  by  the  kinder- 
gartner — who  becomes  as  a  child  with  the 
little  ones — is  but  a  means  to  a  sublime 
end.  It  teaches  the  child  to  think  logi- 
cally, to  love  the  beautiful,  to  be  orderly, 
neat,  industrious,  loving,  good,  consider- 
ate and  systematic.  Surely  these  aims 
are  worthy  ones  and  worth  the  time  and 
thought  given  to  them.  The  kindergar- 
ten teacher  draws  from  the  child  and 
teaches  him  to  think,  notice  and  compare. 
She  does  more,  she  teaches  the  child  to 
love  the  beautiful  and  later  to  originate. 
This  is  done  by  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten— weaving,  modelling,  paper-folding, 
drawing,  sewing,  building  with  blocks — 
in  the  sequent  plays,  songs  and  games.  A 
kindergarten  child  with  a  good  teacher — 
for  there  are  false  prophets — becomes  a 
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most  observant  creature.  He  always 
wants  to  know  all  about  it. 

The  kindergarten  has  remodeled  the 
entire  school  system,  to  the  sorrow,  be  it 
said,  of  teachers  whose  ideas  do  not  go 
beyond  "readin',  ritin'  and  rithmetic." 
They  say :  "We  must  learn  so  many  new- 
fangled things."  Yes,  that  is  true.  They 
must  indeed  if  they  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  new  education.  Just  as  a  kin- 
dergartner  must  prepare  herself  in  music, 
painting,  drawing,  the  natural  sciences, 
psychology,  physical  culture,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  so  must  the  primary  teacher  and  the 
higher  grade  teacher,  if  he  or  she  wishes 
to  give  the  child  the  best  in  education  to- 
day ;  if  she  wishes  to  go  on  with  the  good 
work  begun  in  the  kindergarten.  Yet  the 
majority  of  people  think  that  any  kind  of 
woman  can  be  a  kindergartner.  A  wom- 
an cannot  know  too  much  if  she  wishes  to 
teach  in  the  kindergarten,  for  much,  very 
much,  is  required  of  her.  Not  the  least 
of  her  cares  is  the  fact  that  she  must  try  to 
train  refractory  little  ones,  whose  parents 
spoil  them  at  home.  Such  parents  are  a 
great  stumbling  block  to  the  kindergart- 
ner. They  practically  undo  the  good 
work  of  the  kindergarten.  Children  ex- 
cuse themselves  on  the  ground  that  their 
parents  act  as  they  sometimes  do  and 
speak  so  at  home.  The  kindergartner 
dislikes  to  throw  down  their  model,  the 
example  of  parents,  yet  it  must  be  done  by 
various  means  if  a  correct  model  is  to  be 
placed  before  the  child's  eyes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  educational 
system — the  kindergarten — the  individual 
is  studied;  therefore  the  public   school, 


with  the  classes  of  sixty,  can  never  hope  to 
do  all  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  with 
its  best  results.  One  teacher — or  two  or 
three — can  never  hope  to  teach  so  large  a 
class  indizHdually  in  any  sense.  Nor  can 
the  training  school  for  "children's  nurses" 
hope  to  do  much  good  excepting  so  far  as 
teaching  ignorant  girls  to  avoid  giant  and 
other  injurious  stories.  A  kindergartner 
must  be  an  intelligent,  well-balanced 
woman,  with  an  innate  love  of  children 
and  possessed  of  unlimited  patience.  A 
nurse  can  never  take  the  place  of  such  a 
woman,  nor  of  a  mother.  By  far  the  most 
sensible  societies  are  the  training  classes 
for  the  mothers  who  think  enough  of  their 
offspring — beyond  dressing  them  prettily 
— to  learn  how  to  teach  them  to  live. 

In  the  primary  department  the  manual 
work  of  the  kindergarten  is  continued,  al- 
though in  a  somewhat  different  way.  The 
object,  however,  in  both  departments  is 
the  same.  In  both  the  kindergarten  and 
in  the  primary  we  aim  to  do  in  an  unos- 
tentatious way  what  the  Romans  did  by 
strictly  carried  out  law — train  our  chil- 
dren to  be  good  citizens.  It  may  cost 
more  than  formerly  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren in  this,  to  us,  new  way ;  to  keep  them 
from  the  streets ;  but  it  would  be  a  saving 
in  the  end.  Later  we  shall  have  fewer 
almshouses,  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
tories, and  in  time  we  may  hope  to  reach 
that  millennium  of  which  we  dream,  and 
which  the  unthinking  believe  to  be  but  the 
goal  of  visionary  mortals,  among  whom 
they  class  Frederick  Froebel,  the  founder 
of  the  kindergarten  and  of  the  new  edu- 
cation. 


s 


By  INGRAM  A  PYLE. 


VERDI:  MAN  AND  MUSICIAN. 

Some  one  has  said  that  when  a  philoso- 
pher, a  statesman  or  a  writer  dies  the  na- 
tion mourns  with  a  general  and  equable 
sorrow.  But  the  emotion  which  follows 
to  the  grave  a  great  master  of  song,  if  less 


GIUSEPPE  VERDI. 

general — being  limited  by  the  conditions 
of  faculty  and  culture — is  deeper  and 
more  impassioned.  In  the  death  of  Verdi, 
"the  grand  old  man  of  Italy,"  the  musical 
world  sufiEers  the  loss  of  the  last  of  the 
truly  great  composers. 

For  upward  of  three  score  years  and  ten 


Verdi  was  the  guiding  hand  in  Italian 
music.  In  the  presence  of  Rossini,  Mer- 
cadante,  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  he  stands 
facile  princeps  among  the  composers  of 
his  country.  There  is  not  a  repertoire  of 
grand  opera  in  the  world  in  which  he  is 
not  represented  by  at  least  four  operas; 
not  scarce  a  performance  of  high-class 
music  from  the  programme  of  which  his 
name  is  omitted.  Verdi,  the  last  of  Itali- 
an opera  proper,  possessed  a  practical  in- 
sight into  the  possibilities  of  the  lyric 
drama,  and  gave  to  the  world  creations 
which  will  forever  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  the  annals  of  music. 

In  glancing  over  the  season's  repertoire 
at  the  Metropolitan,  recalling  the  myster- 
ies of  Wagner,  the  dreaming  and  passion 
of  Gounod,  the  pathetic  strains  of  Mozart, 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  the  har- 
monies and  pathos  of  Verdi,  how  fre- 
quently have  we  commented  on  the  beau- 
ties of  "II  Trovatore,"  "La  Traviata"  or 
"Aida"  and  compared  them  favorably 
with  the  great  masterpieces ;  and  even 
during  the  reign  of  the  "new  school" — so  . 
modem  an  art  in  its  present  form  that 
England,  Germany  and  France  claim  to 
be  almost  alone  in  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion— how  often  have  we  turned  to 
"Otello"  for  examples  of  perfection. 
Then,  when  Verdi  gave  us  "Falstaff"  in 
1893 — just  to  show  how  copiously  the 
fount  of  inspiration  may  flow  from  the 
soul  of  an  octogenarian — we  were  amazed 
that  such  versatility  could  be  shown  in 
musical  composition. 

If  one  were  to  choose  a  birthplace  for 
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its  natural  beauty,  no  lovelier  spot  could 
be  found  than  Le  Roncole,  a  small  village 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
about  two  miles  from  Busseto,  in  Italy. 
At  the  foot  of  these  sunny  slopes,  which 
take  a  half  melancholy  tone  from  their 
mysterious  yet  capricious  legends,  was 
bom,  in  1813,  the  musician  who  was  des- 
tined to  mark  the  golden  age  of  music  in 
his  native  country. 

The  child's  taste  for  music  displayed  it- 
self at  a  very  early  age ;  it  was  carefully 
nurtured  and  every  appliance  furnished 
for  its  development.  No  need  in  his  case, 
as  in  poor  httle  Handel's,  for  stealthy 
midnight  interviews  with  a  smuggled 
clavichord  in  a  secret  attic,  nor,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bach,  for  copying  whole  books  of 
studies  by  moonlight  for  want  of  candle, 
churlishly  denied.  Verdi's  first  introduc- 
tion to  music  was  through  the  medium  of 
a  travelling  fiddler,  whose  playing  threw 
the  child  into  such  ecstasies  of  delight  that 
the  man  took  upon  himself  to  advise  the 
elder  Verdi  to  have  his  son  instructed  in 
music,  which  was  accordingly  done.  A 
warm  and  discerning  affection  charged 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  grew  up  with 
every  influence  that  could  elicit  and 
strengthen  his  latent  capacities.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  in  the  early  direction  of  the 
composer's  powers  that  blessed  influence 
.  which  has  entered  as  a  primary  element 
into  nearly  all  that  is  great  in  human  deed 
— the  fostering  care  of  a  tender  and 
thoughtful  mother. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  organist  in  a 
small  church  in  his  native  village,  and  at 
eighteen,  receiving  aid  from  an  eleemo- 
synary fund  then  existing,  he  was  enabled 
to  go  to  Milan,  where,  after  being  refused 
admittance  to  the  Conservatory,  he  took 
up  his  studies  under  Lavigna.  Like  so 
many  other  men  of  genius,  Verdi's  days 
were  days  of  disappointment  until  he  had 


reached  a  certain  period  in  his  career. 
Man  has  doubtless  his  hours  of  supreme 
joy,  but  it  is  left  for  no  mortal  to  dwell 
permanently  in  the  sunlit  heights  of 
thought  and  imagination.  "Those  who 
best  interpret  the  subtle  secrets  of  the  soul 
are  those  who  are  bom  the  most  respon- 
sive to  the  variations  of  the  world  about 
them." 

From  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Milan  his  one  great  ambition  was  to  pro- 
duce an  opera  at  La  Scala,  the  cradle  of 
Italian  opera,  whose  stage  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  appearance  of  Bellini's  "Nor- 
ma," and  since  then  has  graduated  more 
famous  singers  and  ballerinas  than  any 
other  opera  house  in  the  world.  La  Scala 
is  so  called  from  its  having  been  built  in 
1778,  on  the  site  of  a  church  raised  by 
Beatrice  Scala,  wife  of  Barnabo  Visconti. 
It  contends  with  the  San  Carlo,  at  Naples, 
for  being  the  largest  theatre  in  Italy,  and 
has  always  been  admired  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  interior  arrangement.  Until 
1857  its  principal  entrance  was  from  a 
side  street,  but  now  it  opens  upon  a 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
well-known  statue  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  from  which  a  great  arcade  leads  to 
Milan's  splendid  cathedral.  The  curtain 
is  the  work  of  Riccardi  and  represents 
Parnassus.  The  interior,  like  the  Metro- 
politan of  New  York,  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe.  It  has  five  tiers  of  boxes  and 
the  gallery  is  in  white  and  gold. 

Verdi's  ambition  was  soon  realized.  La 
Scala  was  the  scene  of  the  production  of 
his  first  opera,  "Oberto."  Just  prior  to 
this  event  he  lost  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, so  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
a  comic  opera  was  not  a  very  congenial 
work  nor  successfully  accomplished.  The 
death  of  his  loved  ones,  together  with  the 
failure  of  his  opera,  upon  which  he  had 
kindled  so  many  hopes,  cast  a  shadow 
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over  his  life,  and  he  lived  for  a  time  in 
seclusion  and  melancholy.  He  was,  how- 
ever, sought  out  by  his  musical  confreres, 
and  it  was  due  to  their  influence  that 
''Nabucpdonosor*'  and  *^I  LxDmbardi," 
now  dropped  from  the  modem  repertoire, 
were  so  successfully  produced. 

Verdi  next  looked  around  for  a  libretto 
in  which  the  mediaeval  world  of  romance 
was  portrayed — in  which  love  and  war 
were  the  only  occupations  fit  for  men — in 
which  woman  represents  the  idea  of  love- 
liness, purity  and  devotion,  and  the  strug- 
gle for  her  affections  is  the  main  motive 
of  the  action.  Victor  Hugo's  "Hernani" 
had  these  qualities.  Well  established  as 
it  is  that  the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance 
never  existed,  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  a  large 
number  of  the  strongest  writers  of  fiction 
and  the  drama  that  have  ever  appeared  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent  did  believe 
in  its  existence,  and  chivalry  and  romance 
were  to  them  more  true  and  real  than  even 
realism  has  proved  with  us.  The  roman- 
tic aspects  proved  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lyrical  drama,  and  "Emani," 
produced  at  Venice  in  1844,  scored  a  suc- 
cess. 

Only  now  begins  the  interest  which  one. 
finds  in  Verdi's  life.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  but  a  stranger  struggling  with  ad- 
versity, yet  ambitious  to  succeed  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  Italian  opera.  Many 
works  followed  in  quick  succession. 
"Rigoletto,"  "II  Trovatore"  and  "La  Tra- 
viata"  were  but  stepping  stones  to  that 
high  place  in  musical  history  to  which  he 
was  destined  to  ascend.  Not  until  the 
production  of  his  sixteenth  opera  did 
Verdi  win  supremacy  over  all  living  com- 
petitors. 

In  his  bedroom  at  Sant^  Agata  he  stud- 
ied more  thoroughly  the  possibilities  of 
lyrical  composition.     Verdi  never  wrote  a 


tour  de  force  like  Rossini,  nor  wrote  an 
opera  in  a  fortnight  like  Donizetti.  But 
he  did  for  Italian  music  what  Meyerbeer 
did  for  French  music,  what  Wagner  did 
for  German  music;  he  enhanced  the  im- 
portance of  the  orchestra  and  paid  more 
attention  to  the  declamatory  performance 
of  the  meaning,  and  without  going  into 
the  sometimes  childish  significance  of 
every  word,  as  Wagner  sometimes  does 
with  his  exaggerated  use  of  leitmotif.  He 
aimed  to  prevent  the  singers  from  reaping 
the  full  benefit  of  the  performance.  He 
forced  them  to  be  actors  as  well  and  to 
combine  the  expression  of  the  music  with 
the  expression  of  the  word.  When 
"Aida,"  written  at  the  request  of  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt,  was  produced  at  Cairo,  in 
1872,  musical  critics  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  a  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  Verdi's  mind  and  method. 

The  outburst  of  a  fresh  and  consum- 
mate creative  power,  diflfering  essentially 
from  all  its  predecessors,  is  not  to  be 
merely  regarded  as  an  event  of  ordinary 
evolution.  It  was  found  that  Verdi  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  control  melodic  con- 
ceptions and  knit  them  up  into  strength 
by  the  use  and  distribution  of  modem  or- 
chestral resources.  He  had  completely 
thrown  off  the  bounds  of  conventionality. 

The  maestro  was  apparently  not  yet  sat- 
isfied. For  sixteen  years  he  maintained 
absolute  silence  in  opera,  and  then  whis- 
pers of  a  great  musical  drama  roused  the 
highest  expectations,  which  were  not  dis- 
appointed when  ^*Otell6'^  was  produced  at 
La  Scala  in  1887.  Amid  all  those  quali- 
ties of  fulness,  freshness  and  finish,  which 
are  more  expressly  elements  of  the  "new 
school,"  was  recognized  structural  gran- 
deur, both  in  successive  movements  and 
in  the  total  dramatic  design.  In  1893 
"Falstaff,'^  founded  on  the  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  was  produced.     For  those 
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who  have  heard  the  opera  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  written  by  a  man  in  his 
eightieth  year.  Freshness,  wit  and  origi- 
nality, the  three  privileges  of  youth,  were 
granted  to  Verdi  in  his  old  age.  In  "Fal- 
staff"  he  won  a  complete  success  in  an 
opera  which  runs  in  altogether  different 
lines  from  its  predecessors,  another  won- 
der of  an  abnormally  strong  and  original 
mind.  It  is  hinted  that  Verdi  placed  the 
score  of  an  opera  in  the  hands  of  Signor 
Ricordi,  his  publisher,  with  instructions 
not  to  produce  it  until  after  his  death. 

Shortly  after  Rossini's  death  Verdi 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  requiem  to  be 
written  in  his  memory  by  a  number  of 
composers.  The  same  was  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  cathedral  at  Bologna  on  each 
centenary  of  Rossini's  death,  but  at  no 
other  time  nor  place.  The  work  was  ac- 
cordingly laid  out  in  thirteen  numbers 
and  assigned  to  thirteen  well-known  com- 
posers, the  last  number,  "Libera  Me,"  to 
be  written  by  Verdi.  The  task  was  fin- 
ished, but  owing  to  the  lack  of  symmetry 
and  unity  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out. 
In  1873  Manzoni,  the  founder  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  in  Italian  literature,  died. 
The  requiem  intended  for  Rossini  Verdi 
now  wrote  for  his  friend  Manzoni — the 
immortal  author  of  "I  Promessi  Sposi" — 
and  the  '* Libera  Me"  was  transferred  to 
it.  On  the  anniversary  of  Manzoni's 
death  the  requiem  was  first  produced  at 
Milan,  with  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of  260 
people.  The  Manzoni  requiem  recalls  to 
the  writer's  mind  the  words  of  Pope  : 

"Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes ; 
In  broken  air,  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats ; 
Till,  by  degrees  remote  and  small, 
The  strains  decay 
And  melt  away, 
In  a  dying,  dying  fall. 
Whispering  the  requiem  of  everlasting  rest." 

Just  before  his  death  Rossini  divided 


his  millions  among  the  poor  of  Paris.  In 
what  is  known  as  the  Michaelangelo  Bu- 
onarotti  Square,  beyond  the  Porta  Ma- 
genta, in  Milan,  there  has  just  been  fin- 
ished, after  three  years'  work  and  an  ex- 
pense of  upward  of  $100,000,  a  home  for 
destitute  artists,  founded  and  perpetually 
endowed  by  Giuseppe  Verdi.  The  com- 
poser's kindness  was  only  equaled  by  his 
modesty ;  at  his  request  the  exterior  of  the 
edifice  bears  no  mention  of  his  name,  and 
by  the  same  desire  all  architectural  embel- 
lishment and  superfluous  adornment  were 
assiduously  avoided.  One  hundred  can 
be  received  at  this  home,  sixty  men  and 
forty  women,  artists  who  in  their  declin- 
ing years  lack  the  means  to  prftvide  them- 
selves with  the  comforts  of  life.  It  is  a 
pleasant,  salubrious  home,  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  donor's  generosity  and 
genius. 

Verdi  was  always  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  those  who  wish  to  know  his  artistic 
creed  must  look  for  it  in  the  pages  of  his 
operas.  According  to  the  few  who  knew 
him  best  he  was  firm  and  strong-willed 
and  reserved,  so  that  no  one  knows  the 
good  he  did.  He  was  fond  of  solitude 
and  hated  notoriety  of  any  kind.  He 
never  flattered  anybody,  nor  did  he  wish 
nor  like  any  one  to  flatter  him;  he  was 
simple-hearted  and  devoted  to  his  friends. 
His  real  delight  was  in  pastoral  life  at  his 
country  place,  like  the  poet  Horace,  on  his 
Sabine  farm. 

About  a  year  ago  Verdi  asked  permis- 
sion to  erect  two  tombs  in  the  giarden  of 
his  villa  at  Sant'  Agata,  one  for  his  wife, 
the  other  for  himself.  "I  feel  a  little 
tired,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  long  walk 
taken  in  regard  to  the  same.  'T  am  get- 
ting old."  But  he  spoke  the  words  irrele- 
vantly. His  wife,  on  learning  of  his  in- 
tentions, closed  a  letter  with  the  words, 
"We  are  at  present  preparing  for  death," 
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without  adding  any  explanation.  The  re- 
cipient misunderstood  its  meaning,  and 
the  next  day  newspapers  in  Europe  and 
America  reported  that  Verdi  was  dying, 
some  even  printing  an  obituary  notice. 
The  report  worried  the  composer,  and,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  his  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  he  stopped  over  in  Milan,  on 
his  way  to  the  baths  of  Montecatini,  and 
went  to  an  evening  party  given  by  Ricor- 
di,   where  he  sang  the  love  duet   from 


for  sense  of  beauty  and  refinement,  be- 
neath no  one  in  fertility  of  invention,  and 
with  Mozart  and  Wagner  for  grace  of 
construction.     This  is  enough  of  honor. 


Mme.  Torriani  is  an  American  by  birth, 
but  of  French  and  Italian  descent.  Her 
father,  Angelo  Torriani,  was  for  many 
years  chef  d'orchestre  with  Maritzck,  the 
old-time  impresario.  He  was  a  well- 
known  vocal  teacher  in  New  York.  After 
studying  with  him  several  years,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Melba,  she  went  abroad, 
and  for  two  years  was  under  Marches!, 
studying  acting  with  Bertin  and  Pluque. 
Her  success  at  home  and  abroad  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  best  critics. 

The  press  comments  from  leading  jour- 
nals of  the  country  have  been  full  of 
praise,  commending  Mme.  Torriani  for 
her  personal  appearance,  the  richness  of 
her  voice  and  the  general  attention  she  has 
provoked  from  European  and  American 
audiences. 


"Otello"  with  Mme.  Stolz,  the  original 
Aida,  imitating  the  poses  and  mannerisms 
of  the  tenor  Tamagno. 

But  Death  has  conquered  old  age,  and 
the  death  of  Verdi  is  a  sad  loss  to  the 
musical  world.  His  work  is  character- 
ized by  a  marked  personality.  His  stand- 
ard has  given  him  a  front  rank  among 
those  who  have  endowed  art  with  a  high 
nobility,  and  among  them  he  stands  first 


The  method  for  the  cultivation  of 
friendship  finds  its  best  and  briefest  sum- 
mary in  the  Golden  Rule.  To  do  to,  and 
for,  your  friend  what  you  would  have  him 
do  to,  and  for,  you,  is  a  simple  compen- 
dium of  the  whole  duty  of  friendship. 
The  very  first  principle  of  friendship  is 
that  it  is  a  mutual  thing,  as  among  spiri- 
tual equals,  and  therefore  it  claims  reci- 
procity, mutual  confidence  and  faithful- 
ness. There  must  be  sympathy  to  keep  . 
in  touch  with  each  other,  but  sympathy 
needs  to  be  constantly  exercised.  It  is  a 
channel  of  communication,  which  has  to 
be  kept  open,  or  it  will  soon  be  clogged 
and  closed.  —  From  "Friendship,"  by 
Hugh  Black. 
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Mr.  J.  Francis  Cooke,  well  known  as  a 
composer  and  teacher,  and  because  of  his 
connection  with  the  "Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  was  born  in  Michi- 
gan.    His  musical  compositions,  in  light- 
er vein,  have  been  played  by  Sousa  and 
other  well-known  leaders  of  bands  and 
orchestras,   while  his  more 
serious    works    have    been 
performed  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
Madison     Square    Garden, 
Lyceum  and  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

There  is  no  dullness  in 


in^  beginners.  He  has  now  in  press  an 
exposition  of  his  system,  entitled  "The 
Technic  of  Natural  Forces  and  Other 

Essays."  

Christine  Adler  is  famed  as  a  contralto 
singer,  cellist  and  pianist.  As  a  concert 
singer  she  has  met  with  unusual  success. 


J.  FRANCIS  c 


CHRISTINE  ADLER. 


Mr.  Cooke's  work.  It  is  at  once  bright, 
vivacious  and  taking.  The  themes  are 
treated  in  a  so  entirely  original  and  unique 
manner  that  they  have  all  the  freshness 
and  charm  of  a  new  discovery.  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  methods  of  teach- 


appearing  with  such  artists  as  Hans 
Kronold,  Hobart  Smock,  ECatherine 
Hilke,  Leo  Schuiz,  Franz  Kaltenbom  and 
Frank  von  der  Stucken,  She  is  at  pres- 
ent the  contralto  soloist  in  the  Sumner 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn. 


Flelnna  Kantleb  Gibbs;  or,  The  "'High-Caste/' 


By  ANNETTE  LUCILE  NOBLE* 


Jane  Gibbs,  spinster,  aged  thirty-five, 
once  made  a  sensation  in  the  small,  central 
New  York  town  where  she  and  her  ances- 
tors had  lived  from  a  date  unknown.  A 
word  about  Jane  before  telling  of  the  sen- 
sation :  She  was  a  person  of  good  sense, 
sound  principles  and  modest  property. 
Acton  folks  liked  her,  at  times  were  much 
tried  with  her,  for  Jane  often  trimmed 
her  best  bonnet  or  painted  her  back  fence 
without  asking  their  advice.  Worst  of  all, 
when  she  did  things,  not  fully  understood 
by  everybody,  she  seldom  explained  either 
her  first  motive  or  her  subsequent  inten- 
tions. She  was  even  given  to  doing  good 
without  benefit  of  clergy  or  help  from 
Missionary  Boards.  When  a  "case"  came 
to  her  knowledge  she  just  gave  what  she 
saw  fit  and  no  outsiders  saw  the  check. 

One  Christmas  time  Jane  went  to  New 
York,  where  she  stayed  three  weeks,  and 
when  she  came  back  she  brought  with  her 
a  boy  baby  about  three  months  old.  Nancy 
Fell,  whose  baby  had  died  not  long  be- 
fore, was  engaged  as  nurse;  then  Miss 
Gibbs  sent  for  her  minister  to  baptize  the 
dark-eyed  mite,  on  whom  was  bestowed 
the  name  of  Flelnna  Kantleb.  All  that 
Jane  vouchsafed  to  say  of  this  strange 
cognomen  was  that  it  was  '"appropriate" 
and  that  Gibbs  woulij  be  his  family  name, 
because  she  should  legally  adopt  the  child. 
When  her  pastor  looked  a  question  he  did 
not  venture  to  ask  she  shortly  remarked 


that  the  first  two  names  were  given  him 
by  his  parents. 

"Were  they  —  em — ah  —  relatives  of 
yours  ?"  he  asked. 

"They  were  just  heathen,  pure  and 
simple,"  was  her  surprising  answer. 

"Indeed !  How  remarkable !  Well,  the 
child's  eyes  have  aft  Oriental  look,  Syrian, 
or  perhaps '^ 

"You  may  as  well  say  Hindoo.  Iknow 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  I  do  know 
most  certainly  that  it  was  a  high-caste 
child,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

"East  Indian,  then,  without  a  doubt.  A 
fine  race,  with  subtle  intellects."  The 
good  man  essayed  other  questions,  but 
learned  only  this:  When  the  boy  be- 
came of  age  he  would  probably  enter  into 
some  property.  After  that  confidence  no 
one  had  evef  any  better  success  in  tackling 
Jane  Gibbs. 

Flelnna  Kantleb  ate,  screeched,  kicked 
and  waxed  fat.  When  six  years  old,  he 
had  bright,  black  eyes,  an  olive  complex- 
ion, but  nothing  else  suggestive  of  the 
Orient  about  him  except  the  stories  that 
had  grown  and  clustered,  swarmed  and 
hived  again,  until  like  busy  bees  they  were 
all  set  buzzing  whenever  the  subject  of  his 
origin  was  stirred.  However,  it  was  soon 
fully  understood  that  Flelnna  was  the  son 
of  a  Rajah,  a  Grand  Panjandoram,  a  Be- 
gum, or,  as  old  Mrs.  Bettis  distinctly  ex- 
plained, an   Imperial   Palanquin   at  the 
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Court  of  Delhi.  He  had  been  hurried 
from  India's  coral  strand  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived there  from  parts  unknown,  by  rea- 
son of  an  insurrection,  had  been  confided 
to  Miss  Gibbs  by  a  missionary,  who  en- 
joined the  strictest  secrecy.  Mrs.  Bettis 
farther  deposed  that  when  Flelnna  Kant- 
leb  was  of  age  messengers  would  arrive 
in  Acton  to  take  back  the  high-born  youth 
to  his  home  and  to  his  exalted  rank.  If 
Jane  Gibbs  heard  these  stories  she  neither 
confirmed  nor  contradicted  them.  She 
calmly  went  on  keeping  house,  boiling  soft 
soap  in  her  backyard  and  having  the 
Ladies'  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  whether  it  was  her  turn  or  not, 
as  the  fit  took  her.  This  adopted  son  was 
not  regarded  by  Jane  with  any  especial 
awe.  When  he  threw  his  little  straw  hat 
into  the  mill  pond,  he  was  made  to  wear 
a  girl's  sunbonnet.  He  was  soundly 
spanked  for  adorning  the  old  cat  with  an 
arabesque  of  burs.  Grown  older,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  run  wild  on  the  streets  of 
nights,  but  was  allowed  to  career,  like 
Buffalo  Bill,  whenever  he  and  other  kin- 
dred spirits  chose  to  turn  Miss  Gibbs' 
neat  attic  into  a  circus  ground,  a  camp 
meeting  and  a  rendezvous  for  the  neigh- 
bors' boys. 

Flelnna  himself  was  a  good,  all-round, 
average  boy,  warm-hearted,  but  not  really 
brilliant.  He  went  willingly  to  the  village 
school,  took  his  thrashings  there  like  a 
little  man,  loved  his  Aunt  Jane  on  the  sly 
and  in  due  time  began  to  send  idiotic 
notes  to  the  girls.  Only  her  Heavenly 
Father  knew  how  wisely,  ceaselessly,  the 
queer  spinster  cared  for  the  boy,  his  body, 
soul  and  brain.  When,  at  ten,  he  used  a 
foul  phrase  she  most  savagely  scoured  out 
his  mouth  with  charcoal  and  wept  through 
the  process.  The  scratching  of  his  tongue 
made  Flelnna  right  mad,  but  her  unusual 
tears  someway  cooled  his  rage,  and  there- 


after he  ceased  from  vulgarity.  Thus 
time  went  on  until  one  day  Aunt  Jane,  as 
he  called  her,  discovered  him  parting  his 
hair  with  a  hand  mirror  and  furtively 
studying  his  upper  lip. 

When,  a  little  later,  he  acquired  the 
habit  of  blacking  his  boots  and  bought  a 
copy  of  **Maud,"  then  it  was  that  poor 
Miss  Gibbs  saw  trouble  ahead  and  hoped 
that  ''the  Lord  would  help  her  to  pull 
him  through  the  next  few  years  when," 
as  she  expressed  it  plainly  in  her  prayers, 
"he  was  neither  hay  nor  grass,  but  just 
between." 

That  same  winter  Judge  Elsworth's 
daughter  Ruth  returned  from  boarding 
school.  She  wore  a  blue  velvet  hat  that 
matched  her  eyes,  and  her  hair  was  the 
color  of  gold.  Flelnna  himself  was  now 
rather  fine-looking,  and  that  night  when 
he  walked  home  from  a  **church  sociable" 
with  Ruth,  the  old  tales  were  revived. 
Mrs.  Bettis  still  lived  and  now  bethought 
herself  of  the  Imperial  Palanquin.  Per- 
haps she  it  was  who  whispered  that  any 
time  now  there  might  appear  in  Acton  a 
deputation  of  Brahmins  or  Pariahs,  or 
whatever  species  of  heathen  it  might 
chance  to  be,  that  wore  white  turbans  be- 
decked with  rubies  and  diamonds,  like  the 
Kohinoor.  These  lordly  creatures  once 
in  town,  what  might  not  happen  to 
Flelnna  and  to  his  honored  friends  ? 

At  that  same  **church  sociable"  Miss 
Gibbs  overheard  Ruth  say  to  the  young 
fellow  that  he  *'ought  to  go  to  college  to 
fit  him  for  his  future."  Flelnna,  too,  may 
have  got  wind  of  the  old  stories;  for, 
as  Miss  Gibbs  said  to  herself,  **he  was 
a  bit  topping  of  late."  For  this  reason 
the  spirit  may  have  moved  her  to  speak  to 
the  son  of  her  adoption.  Miss  Jane  Gibbs' 
property  was  all  vested  in  one  good  farm. 
From  the  earliest  time,  possible  so  to  do, 
she  had  tried  to  interest  Flelnna  in  the 
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farm  and  in  farm-work.  When  not  in 
school  he  had  gone  into  the  fields  with  the 
men  and  lent  a  hand.  He  never  had  re- 
belled and,  as  time  went  on,  the  old  maid 
saw  that  he  was  "cut  out  for  a  farmer." 
For  this  she  rejoiced  and  gave  thanks. 
The  evening  after  the  "church  sociable" 
she  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen  window, 
holding  the  cat  and  admiring  the  opening 
buds  on  a  house-kept  primrose.  Flelnna, 
about  to  go  out,  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
errand  for  him  to  do  in  town.  He  was 
going  to  the  postoffice. 

"No,  I  do  not  think  of  anything  I  want 
— except  to  talk  a  little  to  you.  Can  you 
sit  down  a  while  now  ?" 

He  could,  of  course.  Flelnna  was  al- 
ways polite  to  her. 

"Flel,  have  you  ever  heard  this  fool- 
talk  about — well,  about  there  being  some 
interesting  mystery  as  to  your  birth — of, 
well,  of  your  having  relations  some- 
where— rich  ones  and  foreigners  of  some 
otidandish  sort?" 

"Yes,  often.  People  quiz  me  and  hint 
at — I  don't  know  what." 

"I  guess  you  don't,  nor  they  neither; 
but  what  people  are  not  told  they  must 
always  make  up.  So  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  you  have  not  a  relative  in  this 
world  and  no  one  is  likely  to  give  you  a 
penny,  unless  I  will  it  to  you  or  you  make 
it  for  yourself,  which  I  hope  you  will." 

"Am  I  a — am  I  American  bom ?" 

he  stammered. 

**I  cannot  tell ;  for  the  Lord  above  and 
my  poor  self  were  all  who  seemed  to  care 
for  you  in  the  beginning."  Flelnna 
thought  that  she  was  going  on  to  say 
more  of  what  he  longed  to  know,  but  she 
only  said  in  a  very  gentle  way :  "My  boy, 
I  love  you  as  my  own — you  could  not  be 
dearer.  I  realize  that  you  have  come  to 
the  turn  in  the  road  and  are  thinking  of 
vour  future.     I  should  like  you  to  be  a 


farmer.  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  in 
need  of  a  college  education.  You  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  kind  of  fellow  to 
make  a  success  of  any  profession.  Still, 
that  is  for  you  to  decide,  at  the  last.  If 
you  choose  to  become  a  first-class  farmer 
you  shall  run  my  farm  on  shares,  after 
you  come  of  age,  and  when  I  die  all  that 
I  have,  except  what  I  give  to  charities, 
will  be  yours.  If  you  decide  to  go  to  col- 
lege, I  will  pay  for  your  first  year;  after 
that,  you  must  work  your  own  way.  Then 
when  you  get  a  profession,  you  can  live 
by  it.  I  will,  in  that  case,  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  my  money  to  found  a  retreat  for  old 
horses.  There  is  need  of  such  an  insti- 
tution." 

Flelnna  was  usually  prompt  and  out- 
spoken. But  he  had  thought  so  much  of 
the  mystery  of  his  birth,  he  was  now  so 
puzzled  by  Aunt  Jane's  manner  and  her 
evasive  way  of  telling  something  which 
was  really  nothing,  that  he  could  not  put 
into  words  the  many  questions  that  he 
longed  to  have  answered.  He  feared,  if 
he  persisted,  she  would  refuse  outright  to 
talk.  When,  therefore,  she  told  him  to 
consider  this  matter  of  farm  or  college,  he 
said  he  would  give  his  whole  mind  to  the 
matter  and  report  his  decision  in  a  few 
days. 

He  went  directly  to  see  Ruth  Elsworth, 
who  well  understood  the  impression  she 
had  made  on  the  young  fellow.  They 
took  sage  counsel  together,  and  it  came 
out,  incidentally,  of  course,  that  Flelnna 
would  find  this  earth  a  howling  desert  if 
he  were  not  in  due  time  mated  with  this 
lady  of  the  blue  bonnet  and  the  heavenly 
eyes.  She  was  not  unkind  and  he  was 
carried  away  by  her  "high  ideals  of  a 
worthy  manhood" — that  was  what  they 
both  called  the  programme  which  she 
evolved  for  his  consideration.  She  was 
quite  willing  to  be  "engaged,"  but,   of 
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course,  they  could  not  marry  '*until  he 
came  into  his  own" — ^Ruth  had  heard  of 
Mrs.  Bettis'  prognostications.  For  the 
present,  she  ^vised  Flelnna  to  go  to 
Yale  or  to  Harvard,  to  lead  his  comrades 
all,  to  cover  himself  with  glory  and  after 
graduation  (having  been  valedictorian,  of 
course)  he  had  better  become  a  statesman. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  in  outline  than 
this  plan,  and,  to  Ruth,  it  was  so  feasible 
that  Flelnna  wondered  if  he  had  been  too 
modest  in  the  past.  He  had  never  before 
felt  any  lowest  call  to  go  where  glory 
waited  him.  He  frankly  told  Ruth  that 
he  did  not  believe  "he  was  as  smart  as  all 
that,  came  to";  but  she  sweetly  assured 
him  that  it  was  all  a  mere  matter  of  de- 
velopment. The  good-natured  young  fel- 
low was  perfectly  willing  to  be  developed, 
so  they  let  that  point  rest  while  he  told  her 
in  full  all  that  his  aunt  had  said  of  the 
farm  and  his  lack  of  grand  relatives.  Ruth 
was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Palanquindom 
was  a  myth,  but  she  really  did  love  her 
boy-lover  for  his  honest,  frank  self,  so  she 
only  said,  with  girlish  curiosity:  "Why 
did  you  not  make  her  tell  all  there  was  to 
tell  about  your  birth  ?  Have  you  no  cur- 
iosity, you  dear  old  goose?  I  do  believe 
that  yqu  are  allied  to  the  nobility,  as  they 
say  in  English  story  books.  Now,  you 
go  straight  home;  tell  your  Aunt  Jane 
that  you  are  engaged  to  me — after  a  fash- 
ion, that  is ;  that  you  have  marked  me  for 
your  own,  and  that  I  said  you  might  do  it. 
Explain  all  that  you  will  do  in  college 
and  after,  let  her  decide  between  Yale  and 
Harvard ;  she  may  have  some  prejudice  in 
favor  of  one  rather  than  the  other.  Then, 
Relnna,  do  you  be  sure  you  find  out  all 
there  is  to  know  about  yourself.  It  is 
your  due.    You  are  a  child  no  longer." 

Home  went  Flelnna  Kantleb  Gibbs,  his 
eyes  sparkling  and  his  cheeks  flushed. 
Like  David,  he  "was  ruddy  and  of  a  fair 


countenance,"  if  by  fair  one  meant  attrac- 
tive. 

"Engaged,"  commented  Aunt  Jane. 
"Well,  that  is  a  horse  of  another  color  al- 
together— may  I  ask  if  Ruth  has  told  her 
father?  He  is  prouder  than  Lucifer  of 
his  descent  from  Governor  Somebody,  of 
old  Massachusetts.'^ 

"No,  Ruth  has  not  told  yet.  It  only 
happened  half  an  hour  since.  Aunt  Jane, 
if  you  were  me,  would  you  get  her  a  pearl 
ring?  I  have  money  enough  to  get  a 
pearl,  and  she  is  like  one,"  he  added,  half 
shyly. 

The  old  maid  felt  a  thrill  of  gladness 
that  her  boy  trusted  enough  in  her  eternal 
youth  to  tell  her  such  thoughts;  for  he 
was  not  given  to  soft  confidences. 

"And,  now,  Aunt  Jane,  you  must  re- 
member that  it  is  natural  for  me  to  wish 
to  know  who  my  people  were.  Please  tell 
me  all  you  can.  What  started  this  gossip 
about  my  being  a  "high-caste"  and  all 
that?  You  did  tell  the  minister  that  my 
people  were  'heathen.' " 

"And  so  they  were,  I  am  sure,"  mut- 
tered Aunt  Jane,  much  disturbed  at  the 
arrival  of  an  hour  that  she  had  dreaded. 
*  Well,  I  will  tell  all  there  is  to  tell.  Nine- 
teen years  ago — nearly — I  went  to  New 
York  to  spend  the  holidays.  I  stayed 
somewhat  longer.  One  bitter  cold  night 
in  January,  I  took  a  street  car  on  one  of 
the  avenues.  I  was  going  to  visit  a  down- 
town mission  that  I  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about.  I  was  boarding  away 
up  by  Central  Park.  Well,  that  night 
we  had  only  gone  a  little  way  when  a 
policeman  got  into  the  car,  with  a  bundle 
of  newspapers,  so  bulky  that  his  arms 
scarcely  reached  around  it.  When  he  got 
seated,  he  pulls  apart  the  very  top  papers 
and  says  he  to  the  people  in  the  car: 
*What  do  you  think  of  that,  now,  for  a 
castaway,  and  on  a  night  like  this,  too?* 
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"There,  done  up  tight,  in  a  small,  flan- 
nel blanket  and  then  rolled  around  and 
around  with  those  newspapers,  was  a  baby 
about  three  months  old.  The  policeman 
said  that  he  found  it  near  Washington 
Heights,  thrust  into  an  old  ash  barrel,  not 
far  from  a  new  house  on  a  hill.  You  were 
that  baby.  The  papers  had  kept  you  from 
freezing,  as  it  was  meant  they  should  do. 
The  policeman  took  you  down  to  the 
police  headquarters.  I  followed.  As  you 
were  not  expected  I  had  no  great  trouble 
in  getting  you — for  keeps.  When  I  came 
home  I  resolved  to  hold  my  peace  about 
'  you ;  but  folks  would  be  prying  and  pump- 
ing. I  said  your  people  were  heathen — so 
they  were,  to  desert  a  child  in  such  a 
heartless  fashion.  You  were  literally  cast 
into  that  ash  barrel  up  Harlem  way  on  a 
hill,  too— and  so  'high-caste'  enough  I  am 
sure.  Folks  made  up  all  the  other  yarns 
that  got  started.*' 

'    **Bt!it  my  Hindoo  name,  as  people  all 
call  it?"' 

Miss  Jane  Gibbs  looked  a  trifle  con- 
fused, then  she  said :  "I  would  never  ex- 
plain the  significance  of  that;  Do  you 
understand  how  to  play  anagrams?  It 
used  to  be  a  great  game  when  I  was  a 

girl." 

Flelnna,  shocked  and  bewildered  by  her 
revelations,  was  only  able  to  nod  his  head 
at  this  seemingly  irrelevant  question. 

"Well,  then,  take  the  letters  of  your  two 
names  and  mix  them  all  up  together.  You 
can  make  out  of  them  Flelnna  Kant- 
leb,  or  you  can  just  as  well  make  Flannel 
Blanket.  A  flannel  blanket  was  all  that 
you  possessed.  I  had  an  impulse  to  se- 
cure it  to  you,  so  to  speak,  and  I  am  sure 
it  has  made  a  pretty,  foreign-sounding 
name." 

The  "high-caste"  young  man  struggled 
with  emotions  that  we  will  not  try  to  de- 
scribe.    He  was  silent  for  some  time,  then 


he  exclaimed,  brokenly :  '*  You  are  a  good 
woman.  May  the  Lord  reward  you  and 
help  me  to  be,  to  you,  what  I  ought  to  be 
after  all  you  have  done  for  me !  No,  I  do 
not  think  we  need  explain  about  the 
name.  It  was  very — ingenious — in  you 
to  think  of  it.  But  I  must  tell  Ruth  that 
I  am  a  foundling.  Yes,  it  zcnV/  make  a 
difference  with  old  Judge  Elsworth.  He 
said  once  to  me,  'Do  you  think  we  have  a 
Bourbon  among  us?'  and  when  I  asked 
what  he  meant,  some  one  told  me  that  I 
had  a  title.  I  knew  no  better  then,  being 
a  little  chap ;  but  I  remembered." 

Flelnna  went  abruptly  away  after  that, 
and  what  he  suffered  that  day  Aunt  Jane 
never  dreamed.  If  she  had  even  faintly 
guessed,  she  might  have  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  such  entire  secrecy  in  the  past. 
Somewhat  later,  before  Flelnna  went 
from  the  house,  he  asked  one  more  ques- 
tion, then  never  referred  to  their  conver- 
sation again.  It  was  a  queer  question, 
but  perhaps  a  natural  one,  after  all.  He 
startled  her  by  asking :  "Was  my  name- 
sake clean  and  of  good  quality?*' 

"What?** 

"Oh,  /  was  the  nartiesake,  of  course. 
Well,  was  that  blanket  clean  and  of  good 
quality  ?" 

Aunt  Jane  comprehended  the  drift  of 
his  thoughts.  "It  was  a  spotless,  soft, 
fine  flannel,  bound  around  with  ribbon. 
It  did  not  have  any  monogram  nor  any 
note  attached,  nor  the  embroidered  straw- 
berry mark  that  it  would  have  had  in  a 
novel.  But  I  did  argue  that  no  dirty  nor 
poverty-stricken  people  could  have  gotten 
hold  of  a  blanket  like  that — and  just  to 
throw  away." 

"No,  a  blanket  could  be  pawned;  but 
the  poor  little  wretch  was  of  no  value,  of 
course,"  said  Flelnna  bitterly. 

Fortunately,  then,  Aunt  Jane  added 
something  that  in  days  to  come  was  a 
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sort  of  sheet  anchor  to  the  lad's  soul.  She 
said:  **Dr.  Nelson  never  was  fooled  by 
any  Hindoo  yarns.  He  once  asked  me 
right  out  where  I  got  you,  and  when  I 
told  him,  in  confidence,  he  said  that  it 
was  plain  to  him  that  you  came  from 
sound,  healthy  stock.  His  exact  words  I 
remember  well:  The  boy  is  sound  and 
sweet  in  mind,  body  and  morals.' " 

Flelnna  told  Ruth  his  meagre  little 
story.  Ruth,  all  love  and  sympathy,  told 
her  father,  confessing  at  the  same  time 
her  "engagement."  The  Judge  promptly 
put  on  his  black  cap,  and,  addressing  the 
invisible  prisoner  at  the  bar,  condemned 
him  to  eternal  banishment,  so  far  as  Ruth 
was  concerned.  Then  he  blandly  told  his 
daughter  that  she  was  to  enjoy  the  treat 
of  a  year  or  more  in  Europe,  with  a  dis- 
creet chaperon.  He  refrained,  with  dif- 
ficulty, from  boxing  her  ears ;  but  he  de- 
stroyed any  illusions  that  she  might  cher- 
ish about  marrying  a  pauper,  now  or  ever. 

The  next  day,  the  pretty,  blue-eyed  girl 
slipped  away  to  hide  in  the  Gibbs'  orchard 
until  she  could  see  her  boy-lover.  He 
came  the  instant  that  he  saw  the  flutter 
of  her  bright  cloak  between  the  brown 
tree-trunks;  but  he  was  not  a  boy  any 
longer.  He  did  not  try  to  kiss  her;  he 
told  her  that  it  was  "best*^  that  she  was 
to  go  so  far  away  and  to  stay.  No,  he 
should  not  go  to  college;  after  thinking 
all  over,  he  believed  that  he  was  "not  in- 
tellectual," like  her  father,  and  the  min- 
ister and  the  doctor;  he  was  "very  com- 
mon, after  all,"  but  Aunt  Jane  wanted  him 
to  be  a  farmer,  so  he  would  be  a  good 
one — and  Aunt  Jane  loved  him. 

The  romantic  element  in  Ruth  Els- 
worth  received  a  severe  shock.  She  had 
half  expected  Flelnna  to  strike  an  atti- 
tude, right  there  under  the  gnarled  apple 
tree — to  shout,  "I  will  flee  from  this  ac- 
cursed spot !    I  will  carve  out  a  career  for 


myself !  and  your  haughty  sire  shall  here- 
after see"  and  so  forth.  (Histrionic  he- 
roes often  trod  the  boards  of  the  old  Acton 
Opera  House,  and  little  Ruth  knew  lofty 
sentiments  when,  by  chance,  she  heard 
them.)  Was  her  young  lover  actually 
prosaic?  He  only  looked  strangely  pale, 
breathed  as  if  he  had  been  running  up  a 
hill,  and  the  muscles  about  his  mouth 
seemed  drawn  when  he  simply  said: 
"Good-bye,  Ruth — I  am  glad — you  go 
away " 

Ruth  went  to  Europe.  The  spring 
came  on  and  Flelnna  plowed,  sowed,  ate, 
drank  and  carried  himself,  as  old  Dr.  Nel- 
son might  have  said,  in  a  ''sane"  way. 
All  the  same,  as  their  old  Methodist  min- 
ister would  have  said,  had  he  known  about 
the  boy,  "the  devil  was  let  loose  with 
great  power  inside  of  him."  Flelnna 
thought  by  day,  kept  awake  nights  to 
think — think  of  the  mystery  behind  him. 
He  raged  at  Fate.  He  searched  his  in- 
nermost for  what  might  be  his  'inherited 
tendencies.  Was  he  not  strongly  inclined 
to  lie,  to  cheat,  to  do  vile  deeds?  Sup- 
pose, now,  some  day  he  should  be  moved 
to  set  Aunt  Jane's  house  on  fire,  to  steal 
all  her  available  funds  and  flee  the  coun- 
try? Perhaps  that  was  what  his  father 
had  been  wont  to  do.  Perhaps  his  father 
was  that  murderer  hanged  the  Friday  be- 
fore, and  it  might  be  that  he  strongly  re- 
sembled this  unknown  parent.  If  he  had 
really  married  angelic  little  Ruth,  their 
children  might  have  had  for  a  grand- 
mother some  awful — ^that  own  mother  of 
his,  who  was — God  knows  what." 

When  thus  overwrought,  it  seemed  to 
Flelnna  that  it  would  be  easy  to  plunge 
into  excesses  of  dissipation,  to  which 
really  he  had  not  the  slightest  temptation. 
He  had  never  been  goody-goody ;  but  of 
gross  vileness  he  was  almost  as  ignorant 
as  Ruth  herself.    His  hopeful  love  for  the 
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girl  had  been  a  young  man's  fancy.  His 
hopeless  love  and  his  loneliness  on  ac- 
count of  her  became  a  realized  misery, 
keeping  him  from  companionship  with 
her  girl  friends.  If  he  were  ever  to  marry, 
he  often  reflected,  he  would  wish  the  best, 
having  known  Ruth,  and  the  best,  to  all 
time,  would  be  too  good  for  him,  and  be- 
cause of  no  fault  of  his — that  was  the 
maddening  thought.  Now  all  this  was,  of 
course,  morbidness  and  was  going  on  to 
be  worse,  but  for  the  saving  grace  of  the 
soil.  Farm  work  and  whdesome  con- 
tact with  Nature  made  for  good.  Aunt 
Jane,  too,  was  not  without  intuition.  She 
dropped  a  hint  to  old  Dr.  Nelson — coun- 
try doctors  do  minister  to  many  a  mind 
diseased — and  the  old  chap  called  on 
Flelnna  to  help  him  one  day.  The  doctor 
had  need  of  a  root  to  be  found  in  the 
swamp ;  but  his  eyesight  was  not  as  keen 
as  once.  Would  Flelnna  go  and  be  eyes 
to  the  old?  It  was  a  leisurely  drive  and 
the  doctor  showed  himself,  as  Carlyle 
used  to  say,  *'most  human."  He  talked 
of  life,  of  good  and  of  evil,  of  his  own 
far-away  youth — yes,  of  a  not-forgotten 
love,  under  the  grass  for  a  half  century. 
Not  one  word  did  Flelnna  whisper  of 
Ruth,  but  he  opened  the  whole  struggle 
and  storm  of  his  soul  to  the  old  fellow's 
seeing,  and  he  found  instant  relief  that 
the  doctor  was  not  smitten  with  horror 
at — well,  Flelnna's  imagined  depravity 
lost  much  of  its  dreadfulness  when  the 
daylight  of  common  sense  struck  it.  Be- 
fore long  he  was  able  to  realize  that  he 
was  living  his  own  life,  and  not  another's, 
thanks  be  to  the  Lord  and  the  shrewd 
old  doctor. 

Young  Gibbs  was  a  decided  success  as 
a  farmer.  He  did  well  for  himself,  well 
for  Aunt  Jane.  Each  year  that  passed 
made  him  more  desirable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  maids,  old  and  young,  of  Acton ;  made 


him  more  confirmed  in  the  intention  to  re- 
main a  bachelor.  Aunt  Jane  grew  feeble. 
He  nursed  her  like  a  daughter,  and  she 
never  urged  him  to  marry  unless  she  felt 
unusually  pious  and  so  tried  to  be  un- 
selfish, as  perhaps  after  a  call  from  her 
minister.  As  a  rule,  she  expected  to  live 
as  long  as  her  adopted  son. 

Ten  years  had  gone  by  since  Flelnna 
learned  the  secret  of  his  finding.  Judge 
Elsworth  was  dead.  His  widow  had  re- 
moved to  the  West.  Their  old  mansion, 
once  the  show  place  of  the  little  town, 
stood  unrented  and  going  to  decay.  The 
paint  had  peeled  from  the  imposing  pillars 
of  the  Grecian  porch  and  the  green  shut- 
ters were  falling  or  broken.  One  spring 
there  seemed  to  be  a  feeble  attempt  to  re- 
store the  place  to  its  former  appearance; 
next  it  was  rumored  that  Miss  Elsworth 
was  coming  back  to  live  there.  Gossip  had 
it  that  she  had  once  been  engaged  to  a 
great  railroad  magnate;  the  match  had 
been  broken  off;  her  father  had  lost  his 
property,  and  Ruth  was  now  just  a  faded 
old  maid.  This  last  was  what  the  young 
generation  said — girls  who  were  the  age 
now  that  she  was  when  Flelnna  had  loved 
her.  A  few  Sundays  after  she  arrived  in 
town,  a  slim,  black-robed  woman  slipped 
into  her  former  seat  at  church,  and  Fleln- 
na again  saw  the  sunlight  glimmer  on  the 
pale  golden  hair.  The  glow  and  color 
was  gone  from  the  cheeks,  once  most  like 
pink  roses ;  but  there  was,  about  this  older 
Ruth,  a  new  charm  of  serene,  gentle  wo- 
manliness. It  was  something  that  made 
her  seem  even  more  utterly  unapproach- 
able than  he  had  thought  her  before.  He 
was  again  the  boy  "Hindoo,"  telling  her 
his  wild  ambitions;  a  lump  came  in  his 
throat;  his  heart  went  to  throbbing  in  a 
way  ridiculous  for  a  healthy  farmer — a 
bachelor  at  that. 

In  the  next  months  they  met  sometimes. 
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and  Ruth,  herself  being  also  stirred  by 
old  sentiments,  must  needs  be  stiff  and 
cool  withal.  Flelnna  stoically  resolved 
not  to  think  of  her  and  accordingly 
did  nothing  but  meditate  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

One  evening  in  May  there  was  a  church 
sociable.  Now,  when  the  time  to  go  home 
drew  near,  Flelnna  seemed  to  go  dis- 
trait; he  thought  that  he  should  die  or 
break  the  hostess's  bric-a-brac  unless  this 
pale,  sweet  Ruth  permitted  him  to  go 
home  with  her,  along  the  lane  by  the  ap- 
ple orchards,  now  all  in  bloom.  He  asked 
and  she  consented;  so  they  sauntered 
under  the  fragrant,  falling  petals,  and 
Flelnna,  in  a  paroxysm  of  that  emotional 
insanity,  exclaimed:  "O!  Ruth,  how  I 
love  you — how  I  always  have  loved  you ! 
I  have  kept  that  little  pearl  ring  all  these 
years — the  one  you  never  had." 

"And  now — I  am  so  old — it  probably — 
would  not  fit,**  she  returned. 

** Will  you  let  me  try  it  on  your  finger  ? 
If  it  does  fit,  may  I  get  a  new  one,  as 
much  better  as  you  are  lovelier  now  ?" 

Afterward,  Flelnna  meekly  apologized 
to  the  judge's  daughter,  and  explained 
that  he  had  not  meant  to  be  impudent 
enough  to  ask  her  to  marry  him ;  but,  as 
she  had  understood  him  to  speak  with 


matrimonial  intentions  and  had  innocently 
accepted  him,  she  said  no  apology  was 
necessary.  Both  young  people  (women, 
if  unmarried,  were  girls  in  Acton  until 
old  as  Abraham's  Sarah)  were  favorites 
in  Acton  society,  and  their  union  gave 
satisfaction.  Mrs.  Bettis  still  lived  and 
age  had  not  withered  the  variety  of  her 
fancies.  She  issued  one  more  manifesto, 
which  was  taken  as  final.  She  made 
widely  known  that  the  "Missionary  Her- 
ald" had  lately  contained  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Government  of  India,  and  no 
mention  whatever  had  been  made  of  any 
Palanquindom  of  Delhi ;  the  dynasty  may 
have  fallen.  The  paternal  Flelnna  Kant- 
leb  may  have  been  poisoned  or  deposed. 
He  may  have  preferred  another  heir. 
Flelnna,  when  he  left  India,  was  only  the 
creature  of  a  day — ^possibly  of  a  half  day, 
to  judg^  from  his  youth  when  he  arrived 
in  Acton.  Undoubtedly  his  claims  were 
set  aside,  his  caste  broken  forever.  The 
"Acton  Gazette"  spoke  of  him  as  "our 
esteemed  townsman,"  which  was  pleasant, 
and  after  Ruth  had  once  been  called  "Mrs. 
Flelnna  Kantleb  Gibbs,"  he  ceased  to 
scorn  the  name  she  shared — the  name 
whose  secret  significance  she  alone  knew 
throughout  all  the  sunny  days  that  they 
bore  it  together. 


WHY? 
By  Mattie  Balch  Loring. 

True,  this  old  world's  logic  is  amiss 
In  numerous  things,  and  one  is  this, 
That  unchastity,  to  be  a  sin, 
Must  undoubtedly  be  feminine. 
Since  grammar  dubs  it  common  neuter, 
Why  make  our  social  code  dispute  her? 
Why  forever  truth  and  justice  vex, 
Giving  sin,  what  it  has  not,  a  sex? 
A  sin's  a  sin,  who'er  commits  it. 
And  equal  punishment  befits  it. 

-From  "The  Stranger,"  a  Book  of  Verses.     (The  Abbey  Press.) 


Mrs.  Madeline  A.  Godfrey  has  declined 
a  number  of  flattering  offers  to  go  on  the 


in  the  introduction :  "Henry  V  can  hardly 
be  termed  a  play — it  is  rather  an  epic,  or 
a  chronicle,  in  a  series  of  stirring  scenes, 
of  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  King  of 
England  and  the  wooing  and  betrothal  of 


MRS.   MADELINE  A.  GODFREY. 


In 


ELIZABETH  TYREE, 

: Unleavened  Bread." 


stage,  being  quite  content  for  the  present 
to  appear  at  private  entertainments  and 
amateur  theatrical  performances. 

In  "The  Richard  Mansfield  Acting 
Version  of  King  Henry  V,"  published  by 
Mcaure-Phillips,  Mr.   MansBeld   writes 


the  Princess  Katherine.  As  the  latter 
episode  only  occupies  a  portion  of  the  last 
act,  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  lacking  in 
what  is  technically  termed  'love  interest.' 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inducements 
that  led  me  to  produce  Henry  V  were  a 
consideration  of  its  healthy  and  virile  tone 
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(so  diametrically  in  contrast  to  many  of 
the  performances  now  current) ;  the  no- 
bility of  its  language,  the  breadth  and 
power  of  which  is  not  equalled  by  any  liv- 
ii^  poet;  the  lesson  it  leaches  of  godli- 
ness, honor,  loyalty,  courage,  cheerfulness 


MISS  JULIA  HERNE, 

Now  playing  Martha  Reese  in  her  father's  lat- 
est success,  "Sag  Harbor." 


KYRLE  BELLEWj 

As  Romeo,  and  who  will  star  next  season  in 

"A  Gentleman  of  France,"  under  the 

management  of  Liebler  &  Co. 


MR.  CARL  STOCKDALE, 

With  "A  Young  Wife"  company,  playing  Clar 


and  perseverance;  its  beneficial  influence 
upon  young  and  old;  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  costumes  and  armor,  manners  and 
customs  of  that  interesting  period,  and 
perhaps  a  desire  to  prove  that  the  Ameri- 
can stage  is,  even  under  difficulties,  quite 
able  to  hold  its  own  artistically  with  the 
European." 


Mirabeau  Bonaparte  Lamar, 


enntMMee»teineieK8 


By  S.  R.  BRIDGES. 


The  author  of  many  pretty  poems,  the 
fame  of  which  are  by  no  means  local,  is  a 
native  Georgian  and  was  bom  in  Louis- 
ville, Ga.,  August  i6,  1798.  His  career 
b^an  early  in  life  and  was  well  sustained 
to  the  end.  Beyond  the  public  schools  of 
his  town  it  is  not  known  where  he  was 
educated,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 
had  a  fair  college  training,  very  probably 
the  best  that  was  afforded  in  the  South  at 
that  time.  His  name  has  come  to  be 
equally  honored  by  the  North  and  the 
South ;  wherever  the  poetry  of  Mirabeau 
B.  Lamar  has  been  read  it  has  been 
praised  and  adored. 

Somewhat  like  the  rest  of  his  life,  little 
is  known  definitely  of  his  childhood  days, 
but  our  temperament  and  sensibilities  and 
character  are  permanently  affected  by  the 
scenes  amid  which  we  are  reared, hencethe 
solution  of  the  strikingly  attractive  known 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Lamar.  His  poeti- 
cal and  youthful  imagination,  his  gende 
and  gallant  nature,  receptive  and  impress- 
ible, received  their  earliest  touches  and 
strongest  tints  from  the  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion, the  sunlight  and  air  of  this  genial 
Southern  dime.  His  childhood  life  was 
passed  in  a  locality  where  an  unaffected 
cordiality  was  the  genius  of  social  life, 
where  daily  associations  were  elevating 
and  refining,  and  where  all  Nature  tended 
to  soften  the  heart  and  hft  the  soul.  Here 
was  the  synonym  of  hospitality,  and 
where  every  open  field,  beautified  by  the 
white,  the  yellow  and  the  crimson  cotton 


blooms,  was  rimmed  by  majestic  pines, 
whose  weird  music,  like  the  distant  mur- 
mur of  the  sea,  tranquilized  the  spirit  and 
turned  the  thoughts  to  poetry  and  love 
and  God. 

Mr.   Lamar  can  well    be  termed   the 
's  poet,"  which  is  evidenced  first 


MIRABEAU  B.   LAMAR. 

in  the  dedication  of  his  volume,  then  in  the 
warmth  and  genuineness  of  all  its  con- 
tents. This  quality  they  probably  owe 
mostly  to  the  author's  extremely  gallant, 
knightly  and  chivalrous  nature,  together 
with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  so 
many  of  the  leading  women  of  his  time. 
Nearly  every  one  of    his  poems  is   in- 
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scribed  to  some  beautiful  lady  friend  or 
acquaintance. 

All  of  his  poetical  efforts  are  published 
in  one  large  volume  of  224  pages,  entitled 
*'Verse  Memorials."  The  title  page  con- 
tains the  following  quoted  verse,  which 
well  characterizes  the  entire  book : 

"Such  is  the  nature  of  my  lays — 
Plain,  simple  strains  in  Beauty's  praise, 
Designed  at  first  for  those  fair  friends 
Whose  memory  with  my  being  blends, 
And  now  sent  forth  to  find  their  way 
To  minds  congenial,  grave  or  gay." 

The  verses  are  nothing  more  than  frag- 
ments of  thought  and  feeling — in  fact,  not 
at  all  pretending — being  gathered  as  they 
were  from  the  turmoil  of  a  life  that  was 
permitted  little  leisure  for  literary  recrea- 
tion. We  see  at  once  from  the  style  and 
subject  of  the  poems  that  they  were  not 
written  for  the  general  public.  They 
have  been  judged  as  '"spontaneous  effu- 
sions, extorted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment,  or  the  solicitations  of  friend- 
ship,'* and  as  such  "not  entitled  to  consid- 
eration as  literary  productions."  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  been  read  by  a 
host  of  congenial  minds  that  are  more  in- 
terested in  the  feelings  of  the  man  than  in 
the  genius  of  the  poet. 

From  these  poems  —  which  have 
dropped  like  wild  flowers  along  the  rug- 
ged path  of  public  duty — we  can  best 
judge  of  the  true  character  of  the  author. 
He  expresses  a  desire  in  the  preface  of  the 
book,  in  justifying  its  publication,  that 
they  may  prove  a  source  of  utility  and 
pleasure  to  the  sole  offspring  of  a  happy 
home;  that  his  little  daughter  might  ac- 
quire from  these  verses  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  her  father's  heart — or  at  least  of 
some  of  its  impulses — than  she  would  be 
able  to  derive  from  the  public  records  of 
his  political  and  military  life,  for  such 
records,  he  says,  generally  can  very  little 


more  than  represent  the  sterner  and  less 
attractive  phases  of  character.  He  does 
not  appear  unwilling,  however — ^nay,  we 
believe  he  desired — to  be  judged  as  a  pa- 
triot, a  soldier  and  a  statesman  by  his 
documents  and  his  official  acts,  for  they 
are  all  worthy  of  a  true  member  of  the 
"old  school."  But  he  most  desired  that 
his  descendants  should  know  that  he,  how- 
ever rigid  in  the  discharge  of  official  duty, 
was  something  more  than  the  mere  soldier 
and  politician,  and  that  while  he  was  de- 
voted to  his  country  he  was  equally  so  in 
his  private  relations  and  always  less  mind- 
ful of  himself  than  of  others. 

The  author  closes  his  preface  with  this 
pretty  thought:  "After  all,  should  these 
poems — if  it  be  not  a  misnomer  to  dignify 
them  with  that  name — ^possess  no  other 
value,  they  are  at  least  thus  far  service- 
able to  the  author  in  reviving  in  his  heart 
and  keeping  alive  the  recollection  of  those 
kindly  affections  and  beautiful  associa- 
tions which  gave  them  birth  and  which 
he  would  not  willingly  surrender  except 
with  life." 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Lamar  spent  the 
first  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  on  the 
farm,  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  This  time  was  spent  in 
or  near  Louisville  and  Milledgeville.  In 
1828,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  moved  to 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  established  the  Q)- 
lumbus  ''Enquirer,"  a  weekly  journal, 
through  which  he  vigorously  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  States  rights.  Thus  his  illus- 
trious political  career  was  begun.  His 
paper  still  lives  as  an  up-to-date  daily,  in 
combination  with  the  "Sun,"  as  the  popu- 
lar "Columbus  Enquirer-Sun." 

Knowledge  of  Mr.  Lamar's  family  re- 
lations is  extremely  scanty;  in  fact,  were 
it  not  for  the  short  account  of  his  life  that 
the  "National  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography"  gives  and  a  short  sketch  in 
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the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine/^  nothing 
definite  could  be  ascertained  of  his  entire 
life  and  works  other  than  the  public  rec- 
ords show,  and  the  magazine  article  we 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  in  prepar- 
ing this  article.  However,  it  is  known 
that  Mirabeau  Bonaparte  Lamar  was  the 
oldest  son  of  a  large  family  and  that  he 
was  the  brother  of  that  eminent  statesman 
and  jurist.  Justice  J.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  whom 
Emory  College  has  the  honor  of  number- 
ing among  her  illustrious  alumni.  He 
was  married  twice,  and  his  second  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  N. 
Maffit.  His  book  contains  a  poem  writ- 
ten at  the  death  of  his  daughter  and  then 
the  volume  was  dedicated  to  a  daughter, 
so  that  is  the  only  account  we  can  find  of 
liis  children. 

The  intense  warmth  and  affection 
manifested  for  his  wife  and  little  girls  in 
many  of  his  poems  warrants  us  in  stating 
with  a  degree  of  certainty  that  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  his  character  was  his 
constant,  tender,  loving  and  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  children.  His 
family  life  must  have  been,  after  all,  his 
chiefest  g^ce.  With  a  tender  and  gentle 
courtesy  and  with  a  loving  nature  he  lav- 
ished his  hearths  best  gifts  on  those  whom 
God  gave  to  him. 

Mr.  Lamar  removed  to  Texas  in  1835, 
which  was  his  home  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  the  movement  of  that  country 
for  independence  shortly  after  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
He  commanded  a  company  of  horse  in  the 
fight  at  San  Jacinto,  and  led  the  charge 
that  broke  the  Mexican  line  which  decided 
the  issue  of  the  combat  for  his  side.  A 
commission  making  him  a  major-general 
was  then  adopted  by  Texas,  and  he  was 
appointed  attorney-general  in  the  cabinet 
of  Governor  Henry  Smith  and  afterward 
made  Secretary  of  War. 


In  1836  General  Lamar  was  elected  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  two  years  later  he  was  chosen 
as  the  second  president  of  the  new  repub- 
lic. During  his  term  of  office  Texas  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  country  by 
the  powers  of  Europe.  He  held  the  pres- 
idency until  1841. 

At  the  beginning  of  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in  1846, 
President  Lamar  hastened  to  join  General 
Zachary  Taylor's  army  at  Matamoras,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Monterey.  By  reason  of  his  gallant  ser- 
vices here  he  was  immediately  appointed 
division  inspector,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  United  States  Army. 
Later  Colonel  Lamar  took  command  of 
an  independent  company  of  Texas  rang- 
ers and  stationed  his  army  at  Laredo, 
where  for  two  years  he  successfully 
checked  the  inroads  of  the  Comanches. 

In  the  midst  of  this  campaign  Colonel 
Lamar  wrote  one  of  the  best  of  his  poems. 
It  was  inspired  by  a  most  beautiful  and 
intelligent  Mexican  girl  whom  he  had  met 
and  became  very  much  attached  to.  As  a 
good  representative  of  his  style  of  poetry 
we  give  it  below : 

CARMELITA. 
I. 


{( 


O  Carmelita,  know  ye  not 

For  whom  all  hearts  are  pining? 
And  know  ye  not,  in  Beauty's  sky, 

The  brightest  planet  shining? 
Then  learn  it  now — for  thou  art  she. 
The  nation's  jewel,  born  to  be 
By  all  beloved,  but  most  by  me — 
O,  Donna  Carmelita! 


II. 

*'But  woe  is  me  thy  love  to  lose, 

Apart  from  thee  abiding; 
Between  us  roars  a  gloomy  stream, 
Our  destiny  dividing. 
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That  stream  with  blood  incarnadined, 
Flows  from  thy  nation's  erring  mind» 
And  rolls  with  ruin  to  thy  kind, 
O,  Donna  Carmelita! 


IIL 


«  f 


Tis  mine,  while  floating  on  the  tide, 
To  stick  to  love  and  duty ; 
I  draw  my  sabre  on  the  foe, 

I  strike  my  harp  to  beauty ; 
And  who  shall  5ay  the  soldier's  wrong 
Who,  while  he  battles  with  the  strong, 
Still  softens  war  with  gentle  song, 
O,  Donna  Carmelita? 

IV. 

"I  soon  shall  seek  the  battlefield, 

Where  freedom's  flag  is  waving — 
My  Texas  comrades  by  my  side. 

All  perils  madly  braving ; 
I  only  grieve  to  think  each  blow 
That  vengeance  bids  the  steel  bestow 
Must  make  thee  mine  eternal  foe, 
O,  Donna  Carmelita! 


V. 


<< 


Full  well  I  know  thy  pride  will  spurn 
The  brightest  wreaths  I  bring  thee ; 
Full  well  I  know  thou  wilt  not  heed 

The  sweetest  songs  I  sing  thee ; 
Yet,  all  despite  thy  scorn  and  hate, 
Despite  the  thousand  ills  of  fate, 
I  still  my  soul  must  dedicate — 
To  Donna  Carmelita! 


VI. 

"Then  fare  thee  well,  dear,  lovely  one — 

May  happiness  attend  thee; 
Ten  thousand  harps  exalt  thy  name. 
Then  thousand  swords  defend  thee. 
And  when  the  sod  is  on  my  breast. 
My  harp  and  sabre  both  at  rest. 
May  thee  and  thine  be  greatly  blest, 
*  O,  Donna  Carmelita!" 

President  Buchanan  appointed  Colonel 
Lamar  United  States  Minister  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  in  July,  1857,  but  for 
some  reason  he  did  not  go  to  his  post  and 
was  later,  January,  1858,  appointed  Min- 
ister Resident  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa 


Rica,  from  which  post  he  retired  in  May, 
1859.  Ill  health  and  the  unfavorable  cli- 
mate caused  his  resignation  of  this  posi- 
tion, which  he  had  so  acceptably  filled,  and 
on  December  19  of  that  year  he  died  at 
Richmond,  Texas. 

He  died  when  but  little  advanced  be- 
yond the  prime  of  life  and  left  his  people 
at  a  time  when  the  past  yielded  a  great 
deal  for  gratification,  when  the  present 
afforded  the  richest  elements  of  happiness 
and  the  future  invited  to  higher  honors 
and  ampler  resources  of  enjoyment  and 
assured  him  success  in  a  greater  field  of 
usefulness  for  his  State  and  the  people  of 
this  great  Government. 

Mr.  Lamar  must  have  been  a  teetotaler, 
for  on  one  occasion  while  he  was  president 
of  Texas,  the  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  Texas  was  cele- 
brated, and  at  his  request  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion of  wine  was  made  a  special  feature 
of  the  rural  banquet.  The  cup  that  circu- 
lated on  that  day  under  the  "Single  Star" 
was  filled  with  the  pure  crystal  of  the 
spring,  which  inspired  the  following  lines 
from  the  poet : 

THE  STAR  AND  CUP. 
I. 

I  love  the  bright.  Lone  Star,  that  gems 

The  banner  of  the  brave; 
I  love  the  light  that  guideth  men 

To  freedom  or  the  grave ; 
But  oh,  there  is  a  fairer  Star, 

Of  pure  and  holy  ray. 
That  lights  to  glory's  higher  crown 

And  freedom's  brighter  day. 
It  is  the  Star  before  whose  beams 

All  earth  should  bow  the  knee — 
The  Star  that  rose  o'er  Bethlehem, 

And  set  on  Calvary. 

n. 

Let  others  round  the  festive  board 
The  maddening  wine-cup  drain ; 

Let  others  court  its  guilty  joys. 
And  reap  repentant  pain; 
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But  oh,  there  is  a  brighter  cup, 

And  be  its  raptures  mine, 
Whose  fragrance  is  the  breath  of  life, 

Whose  spirit  is  divine. 
It  is  the  Cup  that  Jesus  filled — 

He  kissed  its  sacred  brim, 
And  left  the  world  to  do  the  same, 

In  memory  of  Him. 

What  may  well  be  termed  the  master- 
piece of  Mr.  Lamar,  at  least  the  one  that 
has  made  him  famous  as  a  poet,  was  writ- 
ten the  last  year  of  his  life,  after  his  book 
had  been  published.  And  this,  too,  was 
dedicated  to  a  beautiful  young  woman. 
This  time  she  was  a  Central  American 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet  on  his  way  to 
his  post  as  Minister  to  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  This  poem  is  doubtless  al- 
ready familiar  to  all  those  who  have  been 
or  are  still  sentimentally  inclined,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  yet  to  come  it 
is  printed  here : 

THE  DAUGHTER  OF  MENDOZA. 

O  lend  to  me,  sweet  nightingale, 
Your  music  by  the  fountains ! 

And  lend  to  me  your  cadences, 
O  river  of  the  mountains ! 


That  I  may  sing  my  gay  brunette, 
A  diamond  spark  in  coral  set. 
Gem  for  a  prince's  coronet — 
The  daughter  of  Mendoza. 

How  brilliant  is  the  morning  star ! 

The  evening  star,  how  tender! 
The  light  of  both  is  in  her  eyes. 

Their  softness  and  their  splendor. 
But  for  the  lash  that  shades  their  light, 
They  were  too  dazzling  for  the  sight ; 
And  when  she  shuts  them  .all  is  night — 
The  daughter  of  Mendoza. 

O I  ever  bright  and  beauteous  one. 

Bewildering  and  beguiling, 
The  lute  is  in  thy  silvery  tones. 

The  rainbow  in  thy  smiling. 
And  thine  is,  too,  o'er  hill  and  dell, 
The  bounding  of  the  young  gazelle. 
The  arrow's  flight  and  ocean's  swell — 
Sweet  daughter  of  Mendoza ! 

What  though,  perchance,  we  meet  no  more? 

What  though  too  soon  we  sever? 
Thy  form  will  float  like  emerald  light 

Before  my  vision  ever. 
For  who  can  see  and  then  forget 
The  glories  of  my  gay  brunette? 
Thou  art  too  bright  a  start  to  set — 
Sweet  daughter  of  Mendoza ! 


I  COUNT  MY  TIMES. 

I  count  my  times  by  times  I  meet  thee ; 

These  are  my  yesterdays,  my  morrows,  noons 

And  nights ;  these  my  old  moons  and  my  new  moons. 
Slow  fly  the  hours,  or  fast  the  hours  do  flee. 
If  thou  art  far  from  or  art  near  to  me. 

If  thou  art  far,  the  birds'  tunes  are  no  tunes ; 

If  thou  art  near,  the  wintry  days  are  Junes — 
Darkness  is  light  and  sorrow  cannot  be. 
Thou  art  my  dream  come  true,  and  thou  my  dream, 

The  air  I  breathe,  the  world  wherein  I  dwell ; 

My  journey's  end  thou  art,  and  thou  the  way 
Thou  art  what  I  would  be,  yet  only  seem. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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A  GOLDEN 

Ben  Austin's  latest 


Ill-Used  Words. 


"Some  lU-Used  Words,"  by  Alfred 
Ayers,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
will  do  much  toward  mending  the  ways 
of  careless  writers  and  speakers.  The 
book  is  leveled  specially  at  some  errors 
that  are  made  by  well-nigh  every  one  that 
uses  the  English  language,  by  the  lettered 
as  well  as  the  unlettered.  For  instance, 
the  author  points  out  how  the  word  anx- 
ious is  continually  made  to  do  duty  for 
desirous: 

If  used  only  when  it  should  be  used, 
anxious  would  not  be  used  once  where 
now  it  is  used  twenty  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  desirous  were  used  when  it 
should  be  used,  it  would  be  used  twenty 
times  where  now  it  is  used  hardly  once. 
Indeed,  anxious  has  banished  desirous — 
which,  properly,  is  not  even  its  S)mon)rm 
— from  the  vocabulary  of  many  a  one  that 
is  reckoned  among  good  speakers. 

Where  there  is  anxiety  there  is  always 
dread,  fear,  mental  distress,  painful  solici- 
tude, apprehensive  foreboding;  whereas 
in  desire  there  is  only  a  wish,  a  longing, 
as  a  desire  to  be  rich,  to  see  the  world,  to 
be  famous. 

Anxiety  and  solicitude  are  close  syno- 
nyms, anxiety  being  the  stronger  term. 
Not  infrequently  anxiety  is  used  when 
solicitude  would  be  the  proper  term. 

Here  are  two  sentences  that  I  used  in 
"The  Verbalist"  as  examples  of  the  cor- 
rect use  of  anxious: 

Then  he  was  trying  his  'prentice  hand 
and  was  more  anxious  about  the  treat- 
ment than  about  the  matter. — Julian 
Hawthorne. 


Is  not  anxious  too  strong  a  term? 
Would  not  concerned  or  solicitous  be 
quite  strong  enough?  Of  veritable  anx- 
iety there  could  hardly  have  been  any. 


Naturally  she  was  anxious  about  the 
appearance  he  made  in  what  is  called  so- 
ciety.— Badeau. 

I  aril  now  inclined  to  think  that  the 
thought  would  be  better  expressed  by  so- 
licitous. She  was  solicitous  with  regard 
to  the  appearance  he  made. 


The  office  of  the  Monarch  Line  of 
steamships  had  many  callers  yesterday. 
They  had  friends  or  relatives  on  board  the 
Lydian  Monarch  and  were  anxious  in  re- 
gard to  their  fate. 

Here  no  other  word  would  serve. 

The  story  of  a  man  who  (that)  grew 
gray  in  the  space  of  one  night's  anxiety  is 
very  famous. — "Spectator.^' 

I  am  very  sincerely  solicitous  for  the 
preservation  (preserving)  or  curing  of 
Mr.  Langton's  sight. — ^Johnson. 


Of  the  many  examples  I  have  gathered 
of  the  misuse  of  anxious,  here  are  a  few : 

We  are  anxious  to  make  this  point  clear 
so  as  to  avoid  any  disappointment. 

Surely  desirous  is  as  strong  a  term  as  is 
here  required.  Of  anxiety  there  can  be 
none. 


Not  that  the  benefits  granted  to  Ger- 
many are  important,  as  German  wines 
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chiefly  are  affected,  but  the  agreement  is 
taken  as  an  indication  that  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  German  governments  are 
anxious  to  avoid  a  tariff  war. 


The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
are  most  anxious  to  prevent  any  wrong 
practices  in  the  divorce  court,  have  for  a 
long  time  been  trying  to  formulate  some 
plan  to  prevent  the  court  (court's)  being 
imposed  upon  and  deceived. 


Then  will  arise  the  question  of  details 
of  the  indemnities  and  means  of  security. 
Therefore  the  Chinese  Commissioners  are 
more  anxious  than  the  Powers  to  hurry 
(hasten)  the  negotiations  to  a  close. 


One  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  mined 
in  the  two  collieries  which  (that)  were  in 
operation  yesterday,  and  one  mine  is  still 
working  to-day.  Mr.  Thome  said  that  80 
per  cent,  of  his  men  were  anxious  and 
willing  to  get  back. 


Germany  is  not  in  favor  of  continuing 
hostilities  in  China.  She  is  most  anxious 
that  the  Powers  agree  upon  a  middle 
course,  pleasing  alike  to  those  nations 
which  (that)  favor  the  occupation  of 
Pekin  and  those  zvhich  (that)  would  like 
to  withdraw. 


The  property  adjoins  that  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  is  said  to  be  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  Melin  and  his  saloon.  The 
saloonkeeper  is  anxious  to  sell,  but  it  is 
said  wants  too  high  a  price. 

This  writer  evidently  thinks  that  de- 
sirous and  anxious  are  interchangeable. 
Desirous  to  get. 


The  great  success  of  American  jockeys 
has,  of  course,  stirred  up  a  little  jealousy, 


but  the  majority  of  English  racing  men 
are,  I  am  sure,  anxious  to  treat  us  fairly. 


Belief  that  he  has  now  asserted  his  au- 
thority and  will  behead  Prince  Tuan.  To 
leave  the  Empress  Dowager  at  Singan- 
fu.  No  Power  anxious  to  prolong  the 
crisis. 


Mr.  Olney  dismisses  free  silver  at  16  to 
I  without  even  menticming  it,  lumping  it 
with  other  minor  differences  of  opinion 
which  (that)  may  be  overlooked  by  any 
Democrat  anxious  to  remain  with  his 
party. 


For  himself,  being  anxious  to  get  the 
ordeal  of  his  maiden  speech  over  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  spoke  on  the  very  evening 
when  (that)  he  entered  Parliament. 


But  however  much  the  American  heir- 
ess may  pity  the  princeling  who  has  placed 
his  art  treasures  and  himself  at  her  feet, 
she  will  do  well  to  ask,  "Would  you  be  so 
anxious  to  marry  me  if  you  could  sell 
your  pictures  ?" 


Mayor  Joseph  Mason's  office  was  sur- 
rounded last  night  by  over  (more  than) 
five  hundred  people,  all  anxious  to  catch 
sight  of  a  woman  in  man's  clothes  who 
(that)  had  caused  the  arrest  of  her  hus- 
band for  assault. 


But  all  of  them  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Manhattan  Club  and  are 
anxious  to  see  it  successful. 


Moreover,  England  is  anxious  to  enlist 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Chinese  settlement,  and  she  could  not 
have  looked  for  aid  in  this  direction  from 
Mr.  Brv'an. 
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There  was  one  thing  he  was  particular- 
ly anxious  to  have  made  clear,  and  that 
was  that  he  had  not  been  in  Mount  Ver- 
non since  the  night  his  defalcation  was 
discovered. 


Mr.  Burdine  was  very  anxious  to  have 
the  mother  back.  She  had  long  been  a 
faithful  and  trusted  servant. 


The  reason  for  Michael's  glee  was  that 
eggs  are  selling  for  24  cents  a  dozen  and 
twenty- four  dozen  would  cost  $5.76.  He 
forgot  that  others  besides  Baker  were 
anxious  to  see  the  fun,  and  that  $5.76  was 
but  a  small  item  among  150  men. 


The  late  king  once  remarked,  it  seems, 
that  he  was  not  particularly  anxious  to 
acquire  all  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Siam 
himself,  but,  as  so  many  of  her  fairest 
daughters  had  already  been  presented  to 
him,  he  could  not  possibly  refuse  similar 
gifts  in  the  future,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
offend  any  of  his  subjects. 


Boston  has  been  very  generous  in  the 
past  in  all  such  cases,  and  the  mayor  is 
anxious  that  the  city  shall  maintain  its 
reputation  for  open-handedness. 


We  are  most  anxious  to  preserve  our 
historical  continuity,  and  we  are  far  too 
patriotic  ever  to  dream  of  such  a  thing  as 
denational  ization. 


I  am  certainly  as  anxious  to  maintain 
the  gold  standard  as  you  are. — Carl 
Schurz^s  Letter  to  Secretary  Gage. 


Wiggs — Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  be 
cast  for  the  role  of  Hamlet  ? 

Futlites — As  I  recollect  the  part,  I  get  a 
chance  to  kill  most  of  the  other  members 
of  the  company. 


Of  course  I  am  very  anxious  to  get 
married  immediately.  I  told  her,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  willing  to  wait  until  she 
had  finished  this  new  novel. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  make  a  success  in 
the  new  piece,  and  if  hard  work  will  ac- 
complish it  I  will  (shall).  We  begin  re- 
hearsals to-morrow  morning,  and  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  work  before  we  will 
(shall)  have  it  ready  for  the  stage. 


We  are  gathered  here  to-night  as  pa- 
triotic citizens,  anxious  to  do  something 
toward  reinstating  the  prosperity  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  and  protecting  the  fair 
fame  of  our  nation  against  shame  and 
scandal. 


Mr.  Bryan  was  so  anxious  to  have 
this  treaty  ratified  that  he  came  in  person 
to  Washington  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  opposition  Senators  in  its  behalf,  and 
he  himself  has  admitted  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  ratification. 

Desirous.  If  he  was,  he  still  is,  hence 
why  not  write  isf 


The  Government  is  anxious  to  have 
some  naval  representation  on  the  west  side 
of  the  isthmus  during  the  present  dis- 
turbed condition  of  political  affairs  in  Co- 
lombia, but  does  not  regard  the  situation 
as  so  serious  as  to  demand  immediate  at- 
tention. 


The  Government  is  anxious  to  have  the 
negotiations  transferred  to  some  place  re- 
mote from  Pekin,  such  as  Brussels,  Berne 
or  The  Hague. 


We  write  best  when  we  say  what  we 
would  say  and  say  no  more.  The  fre- 
quency of  our  talking  about  anxiety  when 
we  mean  desire  does  not  lessen  its  dic- 
tional  sinfulness. 


Bethlehem,   Pa.,   and  the   Moravians.* 


By  RUFUS  ROCKWELL  WILSON, 


Time  has  wrought  many  changes,  but 
the  spirit  of  Zinzendorf  still  hovers  over 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  and  the  Moravi- 
ans of  to-day  remain  faithful  to  the  beau- 
tiful creed  and  the  tender  and  gracious 
traditions   of   their   fathers.     Bethlehem 


It  was  in  the  early  winter  of  1740  that 
the  founders  of  Bethlehem  cut  down  the 
first  trees  and  built  the  log  hut  which  shel- 
tered themselves  and  their  animals  until 
the  return  of  spring.  Previous  to  that 
time  a  handful  of  Moravians  had  settled 


HOUSE,    BETHLEHEM,    PENNSYLVANIA. 


nestles  among  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania's 
beautiful  Lehigh  Valley,  and  its  ancient 
buildings,  elbowed  by  snug  modem 
houses,  silently  recount  a  peaceful  history, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when,  three-score 
years  more  than  a  century  ago,  a  small 
Moravian  missionary  band  took  shelter  by 
Lehigh's  stream  and  founded  there,  amid 
forest  hills  and  on  land  bought  from  Will- 
iam Penn,  a  wilderness  home. 


in  Georgia,  but  when  England  began  war 
against  Spain  and  demanded  that  the 
peace-loving  Moravians  should  perform 
military  service,  they  concluded  to  remove 
to  Pennsylvania.  Count  Zinzendorf,  their 
leader,  arrived  from  Germany  before  the 
second  house  in  the  new  settlement  was 
completed,  and  celebrated  the  Christmas 
Eve  of  1 741  with  his  followers.  The  lat- 
ter had  intended  to  call  their  new  home 
Published  by  J.   B.   Lippin- 
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Beth  Leschem — house  upon  the  Lehigh — 
but  toward  midnight  of  the  Christmas 
Eve  in  question  Zinzendorf ,  deeply  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  seized  a  blaz- 
ing torch,  and  marching  around  the  room, 
began  singing  a  German  hymn : 

*  "Not  from  Jerusalem,  but  from  Bethlehem, 
Comes  that  which  benefits  my  soul." 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  infant  settle- 
ment came  to  be  called  Bethlehem.     A 
very  remarkable  man  was  the  one  who 
gave  the  town  its  name.    The  descendants 
of  the  followers  of  the  Protestant  reform- 
er and  martyr,  John  Huss,  the  Moravians, 
driven  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  for  three 
centuries  endured  persecutions  as  bitter  as 
they  were  unrelenting,  but  with  the  birth 
of  Zinzendorf,  in  1700,  the  hour  of  their 
deliverance  struck.    Descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  Austrian  family,  Zin- 
zendorf was  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
his  time,  combining  in  signal  and  rare  de- 
gree the  qualities  of  the  statesman,  the 
administrator,  the  poet,  the  preacher  and 
the  missionary.    Carefully  educated  and 
with  a  brilliant  public  career  at  his  com- 
mand, when  in  1722  a  small  band  of  Mo- 
ravians,   fleeing    from   Bohemia,    found 
refuge  on  his  estate  at  Berthelsdorf,  he 
saw  in  their  coming  the  hand  of  God,  and 
thereafter  and  until  his  death  was  the  wise 
leader  and  loving  protector  of  the  perse- 
cuted sect.    Ordained  a  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  in  1737,  Zinzendorf  proved 
a  marvel  of  untiring  endeavor,  traveling 
constantly  and  preaching  and  writing  al- 
most without  cessation.     His  missionary 
zeal  was  absorbing  and  persistent,  and  he 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  making  con- 
verts to  his  faith.    Eloquent,  resolute  and 
forceful,  he  builded  better  than  he  knew, 
and  before  he  died  his  followers  had  car- 
ried their  faith  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth. 


Nowhere  was  it  planted  more  firmly 
than  at  Bethlehem.  The  first  settlement 
in  Central  Pennsylavnia,  then  the  freest 
and  most  tolerant  country  in  the  world, 
for  upward  of  a  hundred  years  the  little 
town  by  the  Lehigh  was  an  exclusive 
church  settlement,  offering  a  unique  ex- 
ample of  the  union  of  church  and  munici- 
pal order  and  authority.  No  one  was  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  business  pursuits  or 
handicrafts  within  its  corporate  limits  un- 
less he  was  a  member  of  the  Moravian 
Church;  and  its  secularities  were  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  overseers  ap- 
pointed by  the  congregation  cotmcil. 
Still,  the  colony  prospered  from  the  first. 
Thriving  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
enterprises  were  speedily  set  on  foot,  the 
settlement  soon  contained  skilled  opera- 
tives in  almost  every  trade  that  could  be 
mentioned,  and  during  the  Revolutionary 
period  Bethlehem  became  one  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  centres  on  the 
continent,  its  shops  and  factories  render- 
ing invaluable  aid  to  the  patriot  cause. 

Moreover,  during  the  first  "years  of  its 
existence  the  Bethlehem  community  pre- 
sented almost  a  counterpart  of  the  early 
Christian  community  of  Jerusalem,  who 
'*had  all  things  in  common."  In  this  mis- 
sionary economy  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  the  entire  community  were  held  in  com- 
mon for  the  providing  of  a  livelihood  for 
all,  the  members  carrying  on  a  general 
housekeeping,  in  order  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary support  of  the  men  and  women 
chosen  to  give  up  all  their  time  to  mission- 
ar>'  labors  among  the  scattered  settlers 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  especially 
among  the  Indians  of  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Marvellous  was 
the  success  of  the  Moravian  evangelists 
among  the  aborigines.  Villages  of  Chris- 
tianized and  civilized  Indians  sprang^  up 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  and  made 
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it  to  blossom  as  the  rose  with  the  fruits  of 
industry  and  peace.  Mysterious  seems 
the  Providence  which  permitted  these  In- 
dian settlements,  one  by  one,  to  be  blotted 
out  in  fire  and  blood  at  the  murderous 
hands  of  allied  white  and  red  foes;  and 
the  tragedies  of  the  two  Gnadenhiittens 
(tents  of  grace) — the  one  in  1755,  on  the 
Mahoning  Creek,  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  other  in  1788,  on  the  Muskin- 
gum River,  in  Northern  Ohio^mark 
pages  in  earlier  American  history  as  dark 
as  they  are  inscrutable. 

The  "economy*'  which  the  church  or- 
ganization of  the  Moravians  devised  for 
the  Bethlehem  community  lasted  only 
thirty  years — having  served  its  purpose  it 
was  discontinued — ^but  until  i844the  town 
and  its  environs  remained  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Moravian  Church.  In 
the  year  named  the  exclusive  system  was 
abandoned  by  vote  of  the  church  council 
— before  that  time  only  those  who  af- 
firmed allegiance  to  the  Moravian  faith 
could  hold  property  in  the  town — and 
since  then  great  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  Bethlehem.  New  elements, 
business  and  social,  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  town,  which  has  become  an  ac- 
tive business  community;  but  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  strong  in  the  sustaining 
power  of  a  heroic  and  consecrated  past, 
still  dominates  Bethlehem,  and  its  schools, 
edifices  and  institutions  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  to  be  seen  in  a  walk  about 
the  city. 

Such  a  walk  is  pretty  sure  to  lead  one 
past  the  old  Sun  Inn,  built  by  the  Moravi- 
ans in  1758,  and  the  shelter  in  its  early 
days  of  Washington,  Lafayette  and  many 
other  famous  men;  the  Moravian  Theo- 
logical College  and  Female  Seminary,  the 
latter  the  first  boarding  school  for  g^rls 
established  in  the  colonies,  and  the  several 
houses    wherein    dwelt    respectively    the 


members  of  the  different  choirs  or  divi- 
sions of  the  congregation.  Thus  the  un- 
married women  lived  in  what  is  still 
known  and  used  as  the  Sisters'  House,  the 
dwelling  of  the  Single  Sisters'  Choir.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these 
sisters  were  nuns  and  recluses,  as  their 
name  and  mode  of  life  might  at  first  sug- 
gest. On  the  contrary,  like  the  members 
of  the  Single  Brethren's  Choir,  they  sim- 
ply occupied  a  common  dwelling  apart 
from  the  other  choirs,  mingling  freely 
with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  daily 
intercourse.  Even  this  primitive  manner 
of  living  has  now  been  discontinued,  nor 
are  the  members  of  the  different  choirs 
longer  distinguished  by  the  slight  differ- 
ence in  dress,  as  was  customary  in  bygone 
years,  when  the  choir  to  which  a  woman 
belonged  was  known  by  the  color  of  the 
ribbon  in  her  cap,  the  Single  Sisters  wear-r 
ing  pink,  the  Married  Sisters  blue  and  the 
Widows  white,  while  the  young  members 
of  the  Great  Girls'  Choir  had  their  caps 
trimmed  with  red  ribbons. 

Memory  of  these  neglected  customs^ 
however,  serves  to  recall  the  somewhat 
rigid  regulations  in  reference  to  age  and 
sex  which  in  old  times  governed  every 
Moravian  community.  There  was  no 
courtship,  and  it  was  unusual  for  the  bride 
to  have  seen  her  intended  husband  pre- 
vious to  the  betrothal.  Both  ministers 
and  laymen  submitted  the  decision  of  their 
connubial  choice  to  lot,  discovering  in  this 
now  discarded  practice  proof  of  a  higher 
order  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  things 
were  submitted  to  the  supreme  will  and 
direction.  Still,  confession  must  be  made 
that,  in  cases  where  the  affections  were  al- 
ready placed,  the  decision  by  lot  was  often 
evaded.  In  such  cases  the  romance  of 
courtship  usually  led  to  a  suspension  from 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  particular 
congregation  where  the  infringing  parties 
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resided.  They  were  asked  to  remove 
without  its  pale  and  were  no  longer  con- 
sidered members. 

Adjoining  the  Sisters'  House  at  Bethle- 
hem and  connecting  it  with  the  Congrega- 
tion  House — the  abode  of  the  ministers 
and  their  families — is  the  old  Bell  House, 
now  occupied  by  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  formerly  serving  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  female  seminary.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  is  located  the 
Widows'  House,  still  occupied  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Widows'  Choir ;  and  close  to 
this  group  of  buildings  is  a  little  chapel, 
used  even  to  this  day  for  the  holding  of 
German  services,  and  a  larger  church  edi- 
fice, with  odd,  open-belfry  steeple,  which 
overlooks  an  ancient  cemetery.  This  Mo- 
ravian God's  Acre  is,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  one  of  the  most  cheerful  spots  in 
Bethlehem.  The  townspeople  find  it  pleas- 
ant to  sit  in,  and  in  the  summer  time 
women  and  children  spend  entire  after- 
noons there.  Nearly  threescore  of  the 
Indian  converts  to  the  Moravian  faith  are 
buried  in  this  field.  One  of  them  is 
Tschoop,  believed  to  be  the  father  of  Coo- 
per^s  Uncas.  Tschoop  was  a  Mohican 
chief,  famed  for  his  bravery  and  elo- 
quence. In  1 741  Christian  Ranch,  a  Mo- 
ravian missionary,  went  to  Tschoop^s  hut 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  save 
his  soul.  **We  all  want  to  do  that,"  was 
the  chiefs  reply.  Ranch  explained  the 
Christian  religion  to  him  and  prayed  and 
pleaded  with  him  even  with  tears,  but 
apparently  in  vain.  He  remained  for 
months  near  the  Indian.    Tschoop  was  a 


fierce,  gigantic  savage,  the  terror  of  the 
whites,  and  Rauch  was  small  in  build  and 
mild  of  temper.  The  chief  at  last  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  and  was  baptized  un- 
der the  name  of  John.  In  a  letter  which 
he  sent  to  the  Delawares  he  says :  "I  have 
been  a  heathen.  A  preacher  came  to 
preach  to  me  that  there  is  a  God.  I  said, 
*Do  I  not  know  that?  Go  back  whence 
thou  camest.*  Another  came  and  preached 
that  it  was  ruin  for  me  to  lie  and  get 
drunk.  I  said,  *Do  I  not  know  that ;  am 
I  a  fool?'  Then  Christian  Rauch  came 
into  my  hut  and  sat  down  beside  me,  day 
after  day,  and  told  me  of  my  sins  and  of 
Jesus  who  died  to  save  me  from  thom.  I 
said,  'I  will  kill  you!'  But  he  said,  'I 
trust  in  Jesus.'  So  one  day,  being  weary, 
he  lay  down  in  my  hut  and  fell  asleep. 
And  I  said,  'What  kind  of  man  is  this  lit- 
tle fellow  ?  I  might  kill  him,  and  throw 
him  into  the  woods,  and  no  man  would 
regard  it.  Yet  there  he  sleeps,  because 
Jesus  will  take  care  of  him.  Who  is  this 
Jesus  ?    I,  too,  will  find  the  man.' " 

Succeeding  in  his  quest,  the  great  chief 
preached  the  Christian  religion  with  the 
same  fiery  eloquence  which  had  given  him 
power  among  his  people,  and  for  many 
years  went  up  and  down  among  the  tribes 
in  the  Western  wilderness.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stone  above  Tschoop's  grave 
says  that  he  was  "one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  mission  at  Shekomo,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  power  of  divine  grace." 
Beside  the  grave  some  one  has  planted  a 
white  rosebush — the  only  one  among  them 
all  on  which  a  flower  grows. 


Popular  taste  is  like  an  epidemic  which 
sweeps  through  the  country  carrying 
everything  before  it.  Fashion  is  a  fickle 
goddess  whose  whims  and  eccentricities 
are  difficult  to  understand,  but  why  should 
the  literary  taste  change  as  often  as 
fashion  decrees?  Why  is  there  a  constant 
seeking  after  some  new  thing? 

At  one  time  the  demand  for  so-called 
"problem"  books  is  greater  than  the  de- 
mand, then,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  the 


even  though  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
There  are  thousands  of  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  have  gleaned  all  they 
know  of  history  from  the  novels  of  Scott 
and  Ainsworth,  of  Cooper  and  Dumas 
and  the  other  novelists  who  have  popu- 
larized the  records  of  the  past. 

The  historical  works  of  William  Har- 
rison Ainsworth  are  being  reissued  in  an 
edition  de  luxe  by  Barrie  &  Sons  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  more  widely  read  than  ever  by 
Americans. 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

taste  changes  and  the  religious  novel,  or 
essay,  is  the  rage;  this,  again,  gives  place 
to  the  dialect  book,  which  only  serves  to 
pave  the  way  for  some  other  popular 
craze.  Just  now  everything  must  be  his- 
torical. The  publishers  are  busy  sending 
out  books  to  meet  the  demand.  History, 
historical  biography,  historical  novels 
flood  the  market,  and  even  then  the  de- 
mand is  as  great  as  the  supply. 

The  historical  taste  is  healthy,  for  noth- 
ing enriches  the  mind  more  than  history. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  been  in  her 
grave  for  over  three  hundred  years,  but 
her  memory  is  still  held  sacred  by  many 
who  believed  her  to  be  a  martyr,  and  her 
name  will  always  excite  the  sympathy  and 
sentiment  of  the  people.  Several  books 
relating  to  her  are  in  preparation,  perhaps 
the  most  important  being  "The  Mystery 
of  Mary  Stuart,"  by  Andrew  Lang,  which 
Longmans  will  ptiblish.  This  is  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  character  of  Mary,  es- 
pecially as  to  her  relations  with  Bothwell 
and  the  other  murderers  of  her  husband 
Damley.  A  number  of  MSS.  hitherto 
unknown  to  historians,  which  were  em- 
ployed by  her  enemies  in  getting  up  their 
case  against  her,  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lang.  Among  the  papers 
are  notes  of  evidence,  and  a  series  of  in- 
dictments framed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
the  father  of  the  murdered  Damley,  and 
a  paper  which  appears  to  be  the  first  draft 
of  George  Buchanan's  famous  "Detec- 
tion," and  of  the  "Book  of  Articles."  A 
number  of  illustrations  will  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  book. 
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Samuel  Cowan  has  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  the  study  of  Mary  Stuart  and  her  life, 
searching  every  library,  haunting  the 
castles  where  friends  or  enemies  lived,  lis- 
tening to  the  tales  handed  down  through 
the  generations,  and  from  the  mass  of 
material  he  has  accumulated  he  has  writ- 
ten  "Mary  Queen  of   Scots,  and   Who 


PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

[From  a  Painting.] 

Wrote  the  Casket  Letters,"  which  will  be 
published  this  season. 

No  Englishman  can  read  the  history  of 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century  without 
a  blush. 
An  old,  mad,  blind,  despised  and  dying  kinK,— 

Princet,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race,  who  flow 
Through  public  scorn,    mud    from  a    muddy 
•pring,— 


wrote  Shelley,  and  his  words  were  even 
moderate  when  the  truth  was  fully  re- 
vealed.   The  mean,  despicable  act  of  Na- 
poleon in  divorcing  Josephine  was  noble 
and   manly   compared   to   the   dastardly 
treatment  of  the  Princess  Caroline  by  her 
husband  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  the  Fourth,  a  man  who,  perhaps, 
was  as  vile  as  any  whose 
name   has   been   handed 
down  through  the  pages 
of  history.    Mrs.  Stepney 
Rawson  has  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  court  in 
her  novel,  "A  Lady  of  the 
Regency"        ( Harpers ) , 
and  those  who  wish  to 
know   something   of   the 
refined  cruelties  and  the 
ill-treatment    which    the 
poor  princess  had  to  un- 
dergo   should    read    the 
book.     The  Lady  of  the 
Regency     is     a     young 
daughter  of  a  northern 
squire  who  has  impover- 
ished himself  by  purchas- 
ing fraudulent  bonds  on 
the     invitation     of     the 
Prince  Regent,  who  de- 
liberately     robbed      all 
with     whom     he     came 
in    contact.      June,    the 
Lady    of    the    Regency, 
becomes       attached       to 
the    household    of    the 
poor,  unfortunate  Princess  Charlotte,  who 
was  separated  from  her  mother  by  the 
prince's  orders.     After  Charlotte's  mys- 
terious  death    (Lady   Hamilton  believes 
she  was  poisoned)  June  attaches  herself 
to  Charlotte's  mother  and  stays  with  her 
through  all  her  trials  and  persecutions. 
Poor,  unhappy  Princess  Caroline  lives  in 
its  pages,  her  faithfulness  to  a  faithless 
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and  worthless  husband  is  well  depicted. 
A  delightful  romance  has  been  woven 
about  her  through  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  gallant  Irishman.  The  novel 
is  full  of  intrigue  and  incident,  with  a  de- 
lightful love  story  running  through  it. 
Mrs,  Rawson  has  painted  a  true  picture 
of  the  times,  and  history  is  made  fascinat- 
ing. The  characters  are  historic:  Can- 
ning and  Castle reagh,  Brougham  and 
Liverpool,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Ber- 
gami,  and  others  whose  names  were  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  two  princesses.  Mr.  Brougham's  argu- 
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ment  against  the  Princess  Charlotte  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  against  her  father  is 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  book,  but 
every  line  is  interesting,  every  incident 
well  told,  the  characters  ably  drawn.  It 
is  a  story  well  worth  reading,  and  es- 
pecially by  those  Americans  who  are  for- 
ever talking  about  the  purity  and  good- 
ness of  the  English  Court. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  the  "History  of 
the  Four  Georges  and  William  IV" 
(Harpers),  by  Justin  McCarthy  and  his 
son  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  have  just 


been  issued.  No  modem  historian  ha» 
done  better  work  than  Justin  McCarthy, 
and  the  student  need  go  no  farther  than 
these  four  volumes  for  a  faithful  record  of 
those  eventful  years  when  the  four 
Georges  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  Greal 
Britain. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  great  actors  and  actresses 
whose  genius   entertains   us  and  whose 
lives  are  lived  in  a  world  of  which  the 
public  know  but  little.    There  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  stage  is  demoralizing 
to    those    who    tread     its 
boards,  and  there  are  others 
who   see   nothing   but    the 
glamor  and  tinsel  and  mock- 
heroics  and.  think  that  no 
life   can   be   so   great   and 
charming  as  that  lived  by 
the  actor  or  actress.     The 
Scribners    have    done    the 
public  good  service  in  pub- 
lishing the  reminiscences  of 
Mrs.    Anne    Hartley    Gil- 
bert, so  long  identified  with 
Augustin  Daly's  Company. 
The  reminiscences  areedited 
by  Charlotte  M.  Martin,  and 
the  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

Is  the  Pauline  Christianity  antagonistic 
to  the  teachings  of  Christ  ?  Was  Paul  a 
man  of  intense  egotism,  tremendous  con- 
ceit, a  man  of  unbalanced  mind  ?  Did  he 
create  schisms  in  the  early  church  and  try- 
to  become  its  chief  ruler  ?  Is  he  responsi- 
ble for  the  variety  of  creeds  and  religious 
sects  of  the  present  day?  TheCommenter 
is  led  to  ask  these  questions  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  "Nazareth  or  Tarsus?"  (Ogil- 
vie).  The  treatise,  which  is  by  the  author 
of  "Not  on  Calvary,"  is  a  strange  argu- 
ment against  the  Pauline  epistles,  with  a 
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story  running  through  it — why,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  for  there  is  not  enough 
story  to  make  the  book  attractive  as  fic- 
tion, and  what  little  there  is  has  but  weak 
connection  with  the  purpose  of  the  book, 
being  evidently  intended  to  show  that  a 
man  who  rejects  Paul,  but  accepts  Christ, 
can  be  a  good  man,  loving  his  neighbor  as 
himself.  Speaking  of  Paul,  the  writer 
says:  "The  impulse  of  the  moment  led 
Paul — led  him  to  establish  his  theses  by 
half  truths  and  by  illustrations  that  were 
not  even  consistent  with  his  own  previous 
utterances,  Paul's  utter  disregard  for 
consistency  is  evidence  of  his  unbalanced 
mind ;"  and  again,  "I  concede  him  to  be, 
facile  princeps,  the  Christian  poet  of  the 
first  century.  Poet,  surely,  and  with  all 
the  'divine'  madness  of  the  poet."  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  orthodox  clergyman, 
with  whom  the  doubter  is  supposed  to  be 
discussing,  should  be  so  weak  in  his  argu- 
ments, but  perhaps  the  author  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  of  that  "intellectual  pride" 
which  he  says  was  Paul's  misfortune,  and 
so  could  not  imagine  any  acceptor  of  Paul 
as  well  as  Christ  being  able  to  argue  with 
him.  In  these  days  of  higher  criticism  the 
book  is  worth  reading,  notwithstanding 
its  manifest  weakness  in  parts. 

Though  America  cannot  boast  a  history 
going  back  a  thousand  years,  yet  there  is 
a  good  field  for  the  historical  writer.  Le- 
gends of  the  prehistoric  races  and  of  the 
native  Indians,  romances  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, the  struggles  of  the  pioneers,  the 
wars  against  the  Indians,  French  and 
British,  all  present  an  abundant  field 
which  has  practically  been  unexplored. 

Local  history  is  full  of  the  most  exciting 
events,  and  patriotism  should  prompt  our 
writers  to  exhaust  the  wealth  of  their  own 
land  before  crossing  the  ocean  for  ma- 
terial. 


The  little  island  lying  to  the  south  of 
Manhattan,  known  as  Staten  Island,is  full 
of  interesting  matter.  Ira  K.  Morris  has 
just  completed  a  two  volume  history  of 
Staten  Island,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
local  histories  ever  written.  He  has  de- 
voted sixteen  years  of  his  life  to  the 
preparation  of  a  book  which  will  prove 
invaluable  to  all  who  desire  to  study  the 
early  history  of  New  York  State.*  Just 
after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  the  War 


PEACE  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  LORD  HOWE, 

JOHN  ADAMS,  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

AND  EDWARD  RUTLEE>GE. 

[From  a  Painting.] 

of  the  Revolution,  Lord  Howe  sent  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  of 
war,  with  a  verbal  message  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  requesting  that  body  "to 
appoint  some  of  its  members  in  a  private 
capacity  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  such  measures  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  the  country."  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1776,  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina, 
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were  appointed  such  committee,  and  on 
the  14th  they  met  Lord  Howe  at  the  Bil- 
lop  House,  on  Staten  Island.  Though 
nothing  came  of  the  conference,  it  was 
practically  the  first  recognition  of  the 
Congress  by  the  British  and  therefore 
memorable.  Staten  Island  has  numbered 
among  its  residents  some  of  the  men 
whose  names  stand  out  with  the  greatest 
prominence  in  the  world's  history.  The 
Commenter  first  heard  of  Staten  Island 
from  Garibaldi,  who  to  the  day  of  his 
death  used  to  recall  his  pleasant  life  at 
Qifton,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  island, 
Lafayette  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
more  beautiful  place,  and  Santa  Anna,  the 
great  Mexican,  enjoyed  the  island  scenery 
and  hospitality  for  some  time.  Some  of 
the  best  known  statesmen,  orators,  poets, 
philosophers,  as  well  as  distinguished 
military  and  naval  commanders,  made  it 
their  home,  so  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
"History  of  Staten  Island"  should  be  in- 
tensely interesting. 


Boston,  filled  with  intellectual  pride,  as- 
suming the  supremacy  of  the  literary 
world,  has  thought  fit  to  issue  an  "Index 
Expurgatorius,^'  which  banishes  into  ob- 
livion books  which  are  not  able  to  stand 
the  light  of  Boston's  cultured  reason.  The 
censorship  established  by  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  has  excluded  from  the  Library 
a  number  of  books  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted elsewhere.  It  might  be  expected 
that  "David  Harum"  would  be  con- 
demned, for  it  holds  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture too  faithfully,  but  that  Mrs.  Ward's 
"Eleanor"  should  share  the  same  fate,  be- 
cause "it  would  not  be  good  for  girls ;  they 
would  be  casting  about  for  Manistys  as 
girls  of  a  bygone  period  looked  for 
Rochesters"  is,  to  say  the  least,  amus- 
ing. "Unleavened  Bread''  is  "un- 
wholesome,"   and    "To    Have    and    to 


Hold"  lacks  dignity.  Even  Dean 
Howells  finds  himself  on  the  con- 
demned list,  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  is  told 
that  "The  Changeling"  is  not  proper  read- 
ing for  young  people.  Miss  Wilkins,  who 
above  all  others  has  upheld  New  Eng- 
land culture,  figures  on  the  list,  and  Mau- 
rice Hewlett's  "Little  Novels  of  Italy"^ 
shares  the  same  fate  as  Tolstoi's  "Resur- 
rection." The  list  of  condemned  books  is 
a  long  one,  and  already  the  action  of  the 
censors  has  increased  the  sale  of  the 
books,  for  all  are  curious  to  know  just 
what  actuated  the  male  and  female  cen- 
sors of  Boston  to  exclude  so  many  popu- 
lar books.  A  Southern  paper  calls  the 
censors  *'the  Weylers  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library"  and  demands  to  know  their 
names.  Is  a  library  only  for  the  young- 
and  immature,  or  have  those  who  are 
capable  of  reading  and  judging  for  them- 
selves a  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
that  great  institution?  The  day  of  cen- 
sorship has  gone  past;  we  are  no  longer 
mental  children  whose  reading  must  be  in 
accordance  with  rule.  A  man  is  employed 
by  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  taste  every  arti- 
cle of  food  and  drink  before  it  reaches  the 
Czar's  table,  and  the  Boston  Public  li- 
brary employs  its  literary  tasters  to  pro- 
tect the  cultured  people  of  the  city  from 
mental  poison. 


A  well-known  writer  has  crossed  the 
river  and  entered  into  his  well-deserved 
rest.  Every  schoolboy  has  at  some  time 
learned,  and  with  resonant  voice  de- 
claimed, with  appropriate  gestures,  the  ad- 
dress of  "Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators."^ 
The  author  of  that  address,  the  Rev.  Eli- 
jah Kellogg,  the  farmer  story-writer  of 
Maine,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight 
among  the  pine  forests  of  his  native  State 
on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  He  was  a  preach- 
er's son,  bom  in  Portland,  was  graduated 
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from  Bowdoin  in  1840,  from  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1843,  ^^^  the 
same  year  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Harpswell,  Maine. 
His  best  known  volumes  are  "Good  Old 
Times/'  and  the  "Elm  Island'^  and  "Whis- 
pering Pine''  series. 


Are  love  letters  going  to  be  the  craze  of 
the  literary  world  ?  The  "Love  Letters  of 
an  Englishwoman/'  of  which  there  are 
innumerable  editions  in  this  country, 
started  the  fashion,  and  now  we  have 
"Another  Englishwoman's  Love-Letters/' 
by  Barry  Pain  (Putnam),  a  delightful 
parody  on  the  first,  an  amusing  satire,  in 
which  the  genial  humorist  hits  off  the 
style  of  the  original  in  this  fashion :  "Oh, 
my  stars  and  garters,  here  you  come  with 
your  little  lot  I  Ever  since  the  postman 
came  I  have  been  in  our  toppermost  room, 
overworking  a  poor  little  field  glass  to  see 
if  I  could  detect  you  in  the  ofBng.  Rob- 
erts (not  of  Kandahar)  is  going  into  the 
ofHng  or  thereabout  to  order  one  more 
chop  and  one  more  potato — ^you  will  stop 
to  luncheon  ?  He  will  bring  you  this  with 
a  touch  of  the  hat  and  partially  suppressed 
squirts  of  laughter.  What  perfect  man- 
ners that  boy  has  got!  I  have  just 
screwed  the  glass  up  a  little  further,  and, 
having  detected  something  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance, which  is  either  you  or  a  cow  or  a 
pantechnicon ;  if  I  could  kiss  it  I  should 
know,  but  I  must  wait  for  you  to  tell  me." 

The  author  has  a  sly  rap  at  certain  ad- 
vertising methods  resorted  to  by  some 
authors  and  publishers.  An  addition  to 
the  series  is  "The  Love  Letters  of  a  Liar" 
(Ess  Ess  Publishing  Co.),  which  has  led 
a  cynical  old  maid  to  ask  whether  all  love 
letters  from  the  masculine  part  of  human- 
ity might  not  be  so  designated. 

Laurence  Housman  has  most  solemnly 
denied  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  "Love 


Letters  of  an  Englishwoman/'  and  the 
English  publishers  are  laughing  as  they 
bid  the  dear  public  "guess  again/'  and  to 
themselves  they  add,  "it  sells  the  book." 

Apart  from  fiction  we  have  those  sweet 
prose  poems,  "The  Love  Letters  of  Victor 
Hugo"  (Harpers),  letters  which  were  not 
understood  by  their  recipient.  Hugo 
stood  alone  on  such  a  height  that  only  a 
poet  filled  with  the  divine  afflatus  could 
understand  him  in  all  his  moods.  It 
seems  hard  to  understand  that  the  "Man 
of  Iron,"  Prince  Bismarck,  could  ever  say 
the  soft  nothings  which  are  a  part  of 
"love's  young  dream,'  and  yet  we  have  the 
"Love  Letters  of  Bismarck"  (Harpers), 
and  some  quaintly  delightful  "Love  Let- 
ters of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William 
Temple"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.). 

As  though  to  catch  the  passing  fancy, 
that  peculiar,  erratic,  mystical,  un-under- 
standable  poet,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  has 
written  a  love  story  which  he  calls  "The 
Love  Letters  of  a  King"  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.).  There  is  a  daintiness  about  this 
book  which  shows  that  it  emanates  from 
a  poet.  No  one  can  tell  where  the  poet 
will  lead  his  readers,  but  it  is  certain  that 
for  those  who  love  the  romantic  and  poetic 
some  new  development  will  open  up  which 
will  be  full  of  beauty. 

Le  Gallienne  sometimes  writes  the  most 
arrant  nonsense,  as  for  example  most  of 
his  article  in  the  "New  York  Journal," 
recently.  In  that  article  he  tells  us  that 
we  are  standing  "in  the  magnificent  sun- 
set of  a  dying  world,"  then  there  follows 
a  poetic  rhapsody  on  the  dawn  of  a  new 
world,  and  a  prophecy  that  it  will  be  so 
unsatisfactory  that  "some  of  us,  if  we 
could,"  says  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  "would 
run  ahead  into  the  unknown  just  to  meet 
those  poor  deluded^  disembodied  souls 
who  are  dreaming  of  birth  as  a  young 
girl  of  marriage — to  meet  them  and  say 
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'don't  1^ "    Who  but  a  poet  would  have 
penned  such  a  thought? 


Thomas  Hardy,  as  recorded  in  his  "real 
conversation'^  with  William  Archer,  in  the 
"Pall  Mall  Magazine,'*  very  sensibly  says : 
"Whatever  may  be  the  inherent  good  or 
evil  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  men  make  it 
much  worse  than  it  need  be.  When  we 
have  got  rid  of  a  thousand  remediable 
ills,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  determine 
whether  the  ill  that  is  irremediable  ex- 
ceeds the  good." 


The  Commenter  has  often  been  asked 
why  some  books  are  so  very  popular, 
while  others  of  higher  literary  merit  fall 
flat,  are  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  are 
unprofitable  to  both  author  and  publisher. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  average  author 
mistakes  the  capacity  of  the  public  ?  He 
thinks  that  because  he  is  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  some  plot,  the  public  will  be 
also.  He  fancies  that  the  public  wants 
intellectual  work.  In  a  gjeat  many  in- 
stances this  is  not  the  fact.  The  book- 
buyers  and  book  readers  are  hard-work- 
ing people,  their  brains  are  fagged,  their 
bodies  weakened  by  the  stress  of  the  day, 
and  they  want  to  pick  up  a  book  which 
will  not  tax  their  mental  powers,  but  will 
be  either  an  easily  told  love  story  or  one 
so  true  to  life  that  they  become  interested 
and  amused.  It  is  the  naturalness  of 
"Ralph  Marlowe,*'  the  quaint  philosophy 
and  keenness  of  "David  Harum,"  the  wit 
and  wisdom,  free  from  caricature,  of 
"Eben  Holden/'  that  commends  them  to 
the  public.  They  are  free  from  the 
gloominess  and  morbid  sentiment  of  some 
better  written  books,  and  they  do  not  tax 
the  already  weary  brain  by  their  problems. 


When  "The  Religion  of  Democracy*' 
(Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.)  was  announced. 


The  Commenter  was  delighted.  Where 
could  a  grander  subject  be  found,  where 
a  field  so  little  worked  ?  The  Religion  of 
Democracy  was  a  fit  subject  with  which 
to  usher  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Charles  Ferguson  was  the  man  to  seize 
upon  the  topic  and  write  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  books  of  the  season.  The 
book  has  been  called  "a  prose  poem,  with 
an  exalted  yet  incisive  style.*'  The  style 
is  exalted  so  far  above  the  ordinary  read- 
er that  its  meaning,  and  we  suppose  it  has 
one,  is  lost.  According  to  Mr.  Ferguson 
nothing  that  is  is  right,  or  as  it  ought  to 
be.  He  says  that  "madhouses  are  full 
of  people  that  breathe  in  the  real  world, 
but  live  in  their  ideals.  .  .  .  The  world  is 
full  of  sentimentalists.  The  courts,  the 
academies  and  the  chambers  of  commerce 
are  mostly  ruled  by  absent-minded  people 
who  say  and  do  not,  and  know  not  what 
they  do.  The  Devil's  right  name  is  Ab- 
straction." He  sees  a  bright  future  for 
the  United  States,  but  even  in  that  future 
the  mist  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one  to  realize  what  it  will  be  like. 
Perhaps  Charles  Ferguson  has  aimed  at 
founding  a  cult,  whose  object  shall  be  the 
finding  out  what  he  means,  the  separation 
of  the  froth  from  the  wine,  for  to  an  ordi- 
nary reader  the  froth  is  so  manifest  that 
the  wine  can  only  be  imagined.  If 
Charles  Ferguson  would  only  sit  down 
and  write  a  key  to  his  mysteries,  or  trans- 
late his  book  into  language  the  democ- 
racy could  understand,  his  religion  might 
find  many  followers.  Such  sentiments  as 
these  need  explanation :  "The  man  will- 
ing to  die  becomes  the  master  of  the 
world.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  liberty  is 
the  discovery  of  the  beautifulness  and  the 
infinite  succor  of  death.  .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  freedom  among  men  who  are  afraid 
to  die ;  and  a  people  to  whom  success  is 
necessar}'  cannot  build  a  city  that  is  great. 
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The  cities  of  the  world.  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  are  provincial ;  we  have  yet  to 
build  a  metropolis — a  city  of  the  soul,  a 
city  whose  citizens  are  not  afraid  of  death 
— a  capital  of  democracy."  This  is  one 
of  the  least  involved  statements  in  this 
wonderful  book.  Boiled  down,  stripped 
of  its  "lofty  poetry,"  translated  into  plain 
American,  it  might  contain  many  great 
truths,  but  very  few  people  will  wade  all 
through  the  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pages  of  "exaltation"  and  transcendental- 
ism.   

The  most  unique  dedication  ever  pen- 
ned, perhaps,  is  that  with  which  that 
unique,  brilliant,  versatile  author,  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  introduces  his  novel, 
"When  Blades  Are  Out  and  Love's 
Afield,"  just  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  The  dedica- 
tion takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  lady  and  the  author,  in  which  she  asks 
him  if  he  draws  his  heroines  from  real 
life.  He  answers  that  he  only  knows  one 
heroine  in  real  life,  and  she  is  his  wife. 
Out  of  natural  curiosity  the  lady  asks  if 
his  wife  proved  her  heroism  by  marrying 
him,  and  he  gallantly  replies  that  she 
proved  it  by  living  with  him  after  she  had 
done  so.  He  then  concludes  with  these 
words:  "With  an  ever-increasing  sense 
of  her  persistent  heroism,  therefore,  the 
author  gratefully  inscribes  this  little  book 
to  his  wife." 

The  author  is  a  man  of  charming  per- 
sonality, who  says  of  himself  that  he  is 
one  of  the  few  "men  who  have  served  both 
in  the  army  and  navy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  church  and  the  railroad."  Archdea- 
con Brady  has  been  a  missionary,  a  work- 
er on  railroads,  a  student  at  Annapolis, 
and  on  training  ships,  and  served  with  the 
volunteer  army  in  Cuba.  Versatile  in  his 
life,  he  is  equally  so  with  his  pen,  and 
whatever  he  undertakes  hecarries  through 


successfully.  In  his  novel  there  is  a 
freshness  which  is  pleasing.  The  love 
story  running  through  is  interesting  and 
well  told.  Quite  a  different  book,  but 
one  equally  fascinating,  is  "Under  Topsls 
and  Tents"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  in 
which  Archdeacon  Brady  tells  some  rat- 
tling good  stories  picked  up  during  his 


CYRUS  TOWNSEND  BRADY. 

service  in  the  army  and  navy.  No  one 
has  a  keener  appreciation  of  humor,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  au- 
thor tells  some  excellent  stories  of  boyish 
pranks  on  training  ships  and  at. Annapolis, 
and  saw  much  of  the  humor  of  a  soldier's 
life  in  Cuba.  Archdeacon  Brady  knows 
how  to  write,  and  his  books  are  just  the 
kind  the  public  is  sure  to  buy. 

There  are  more  good  books  being  writ- 
ten, printed  and  sold  now  than  at  any 
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other  period  of  the  worid's  history,  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  more 
trashy  and  worthless  books  issued  from 
the  printing  press  than  ever  before.  Are 
they  all  read?  Is  it  possible  that  all  the 
thousands  of  books  published  yearly  are 
carefully  read,  or  are  they  only  scanned 
and  then  thrown  aside?  Q)uld  the  in- 
ventor of  printing  see  to  what  use  the  art 
has  been  put,  how  egotistic  he  must  be- 


come! The  question  has  been  raised  by 
an  English  magazine,  "Are  books  a  ne- 
cessity ?*'  In  this  age  they  are  as  neces- 
sary as  bread ;  the  soul  must  be  nourished 
as  well  as  the  body.  A  life  without  books 
must  be  one  of  the  most  miserable;  the 
poor,  mind-starved  creature  must  be  a  pi- 
tiable object.  Yes,  books  are  a  neces- 
sity, and  every  book  published,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  has  its  uses. 

The  Commenter. 


BY  THE  DELAWARE. 
By  Leon  Mead. 

Thin  is  the  vapor  that  hangs  o'er  the  swale, 

Clear  is  the  pool 
Wherein  lurk  trout ;  aloft  a  creamy  wale 

Of  soft  and  cool 
Cloud  idly  drifts,  while  heaven's  western  side 
Is  salmon-lacquered  and  sun-glorified. 

Joyful  it  were  to  live  life  here,  I  think, 

Where  the  long  day 
To  dusk  droops  gently — and  on  the  green  brink 

Of  this  stream  play 
Tree  shadows,  fragrant  with  the  wild  white  rose, 
And  pink  anemones  in  quiv'ring  rows. 

Here  trilliums  came  in  frore  Aprilian  days. 

And  here  the  birds. 
The  nervous  hylas,  piped  far-reaching  lays; 

Their  final  words 
Some  vaunt  of  Destiny  to  be  their  own — 
Beyond  this  ball  of  water,  dust  and  stone. 


And  here,  now,  jibes  the  jay  and  trills  the  thrush, 

The  cricket  flings 
His  ratchet  note  from  out  the  lichens*  lush, 

While  coyly  sings 
The  river,  with  its  royal  purple  gleams, 
Of  all  its  vernal  and  supernal  dreams. 


Wilbur  Finley  Pauley,  who  has 
written  for  this  issue  on  "The  Newspapers 
of  New  York,"  was  born  in  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio,  October  15,  1872.  His 
grandparents  were  pioneers  frora  Virgin- 
ia and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Revolu- 
tionary stock.  Rebelling  against  his  par- 
ent's wishes  to  become  a  musician,  he 
came  to  New  York  and  struggled  along. 


James  Ball  Naylor,  author  of  "Ralph 
Marlowe,"  elsewhere  reviewed,  was  bom 
October  4,  i860,  in  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio.  Pa- 
ternal ancestors,  Pennsylvania  Quakers; 
maternal  ancestors,  Virginia  English. 
Received  his  education  in  country  and 
village  schools,  with  a  "finishing  coat"  at 
Marietta  Academy,  Commenced  to  teach 
country  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen — 


WILBUR  FINLEY  FAULEV. 

contributing  to  the  press  and  smaller  mag- 
azines. In  1897  he  published  a  book  of 
short  stories.  He  has  just  finished  a 
novel  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  the 
hills  of  southeastern  Ohio,  and  a  social 
settlement  on  the  East  Side,  New  York. 
It  is  a  story  of  passion.  He  is  now  a 
special  writer  on  one  of  our  metropolitan 
dailies. 


DR.  J.  B.  NAYLOR. 

taught  five  years.  Then  took  up  study  of 
medicine,  and  graduated  in  1886.  Has 
practiced  almost  uninterruptedly  since  in 
his  native  county.  Began  to  write  for  the 
press  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — verse  and 
prose.  Has  contributed  to  the  western 
dailies  and  syndicates,  principally.  "Ralph 
Marlowe"  is  his  first  serious  venture  be- 
tween covers.     He  is  married  and  has  five 
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children.  Medicine  has  been  his  profes- 
sion ;  literature  his  recreation.  He  likes 
music,  admires  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art,  and  loves  literature,  children  and 
dogs.  He  cares  nothing  for  society,  and 
lives  for  his  family  and  his  work. 

The  announcement  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  of  the  early  publication 


old  saying  was  that  "The  child  that  is 
bom  on  Christmas  Day  will  meet  success 
in  his  every  way."  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Cheever,  a  well-known  Kentucky 
physician,  who  in  his  youth  joined  the 
Confederate  army,  serving  under  Morgan 
in  his  famous  raid. 

She  was  bom  on  a  farm  near  Lebanon, 
Kentucky,  married  a  farmer  and  is  still  a 
most  enthusiastic  farm  woman,  and  de- 
clares a  fanner's  life  the  happiest,  nearest 
ideal  in  the  world.  She  lives  in  one  of 
the  handsomest,  most  historic  old  homes 
in  central  Kentucky,  where  she  presides 
over  the  happiest  of  families. 


MKS,  LUCY  CLEARA  M  ELROY, 

Author  of  "Juletty." 

of  "Juletty,  a  Story  of  Old  Kentucky," 
has  been  followed  by  numerous  requests 
for  information  regarding  the  author. 

If  an  ancient  superstition  had  weight 
to-day,  then  Mrs.  McElroy  should  be  the 
most  successful  of  new  authors,  for  she 
first  saw  the  light  on  Christmas  day ;  the 


George  Parr  McCutcheon,  author  of 
"Graustark,"  elsewhere  noticed,  was  bom 
in  1866,  in  Tippecanoe  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the 
old  McCutcheon  farm  and  homestead. 
He  is  a  son  of  Capt.  John  B.  McCutcheon, 
and  brother  of  John  T.,  the  "Record"  car- 
toonist and  war  correspondent,  and  Ben 
F,  McCutcheon,  railroad  editor  of  the 
"Record."  All  three  are  in  newspaper 
business,  and  all  three  artists.  He  began 
newspaper  work  in  1889,  as  reporter  on 
the  "Lafayette  Morning  Journal,"  was 
made  city  editor  of  "Lafayette  Daily 
Courier"  in  1893,  and  has  been  such  ever 
since. 

He  tried  for  three  months  to  be  an  ac- 
tor, with  a  very  queer  opera  company  in 
the  early  '8o's,  against  the  wishes  of  par- 
ents. He  walked  home.  He  does  not 
want  to  be  an  actor  now.  He  has  been 
writing  short  stories  for  years,  but  not  as 
a  serious  business.  "Graustark"  was  be- 
gun on  Christmas  day,  1S9S,  and  finished 
the  next  summer. 
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THE  FANATICS. 

It  is  hard  for  the  present  generation  to 
realize  the  strength  of  party  feeling  in 
the  days  when  sectionalism  divided  the 
country,  and  each  was  asking  his  fellow : 
"Are  you  an  American  or  a  Southerner 
first?" 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  who  has  won 
success  in  the  field  of  poetry,  has  entered 
the  field  of  fiction,  and  in  "The  Fanatics" 
graphically  portrays  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  in  the  early  days  of  the 
CivU  War. 

Stephen.  Van  Doren,  a  placid,  gentle- 
manly old  man  with  a  soldierly  bearing 
and  courtly  mannet-,  with  ideas  which 
were  still  those  of  his  native  Virginia, 
and  Bradford  Waters,  a  typical  Yankee 
pioneer,  were  friends  in  a  small  town  in 
Ohio  when  Fort  Sumter  wafe  fired  on. 
The  Southerner  had  a  son  and  the  Yankee 
had  a  daughter,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  fall  in  love  with  each 
other.  When  secession  raised  its  head, 
these  two  old  friends  had  a  strong  argu- 
ment, which  became  hot  and  angry.  Wa- 
ters asserted  that  the  South  was  trying 
to  ruin  the  country,  while  Van  Doren  re- 
torted that  "the  South  has  done  for  this 
country  what  your  buying  and  selling, 
making  and  trading  Yankees  have  never 
done.  You  have  made  goods,  but  the 
South  has  produced  men,"  The  argu- 
ment ceased  to  have  a  general  bearing, 
and  became  personal,  and  the  friends  of 
years  became  bitter  enemies.  Waters  for- 
bade his  daughter  ever  speaking  again  to 
Rob  Van  Doren.  Waters  had  a  son  who 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  and  Rob  Van 


Doren  joined  General  Morgan,  of  the 
Confederacy.  Thus  the  young  people 
were  fighting  on  opposite  sides.  The  fa- 
natics on  both  sides  made  life  unpleasant 
in  the  little  town,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  the  peace.  When  the  negroes,  con- 
trabands, as  they  had  been  declared  by 
General  Butler,  flocked  to  the  Free  State 
of  Ohio,  the  people  resented  the  intrusion. 
Outrages  were  committed,  and  the  "con- 
trabands" were  told  that  they  were  not 
wanted.  The  Northern  men  tried  to 
drive  them  out,  and  in  a  riot  some  were 
killed ;  it  was  then  that  the  Southern  chiv- 
alry of  Van  Doren  was  shown,  for  he,  a 
believer  in  slavery,  became  the  protector 
of  those  very  negroes  the  North  professed 
to  recognize  as  brothers. 

Mr.  Dunbar  tells  an  interesting  story ; 
he  is  fair  and  just  to  both  sides  in  the 
strife,  acknowledging  the  bravery  of  Con- 
federate as  well  as  Federal,  and  depicting 
in  graphic  language  the  feelings  of  the 
people  whose  dear  ones  were  at  the  front. 

Waters'  son  is  killed  just  as  he  has 
risen  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  few  can 
read  the  account  of  the  bringing  home  of 
the  captain's  body  without  feeling  a 
strange  choking  sensation  and  a  suspi- 
cious moisture  in  their  eyes;  but  most 
pathetic  of  all  is  the  meeting  of  the  two 
old  friends  over  the  dead  body  of  the 
brave  young  soldier,  for  the  Southerner 
mingled  his  tears  with  the  Yankee  father. 

"  'I  have  dared  to  come,  Bradford,'  said 
Stephen  Van  Doren's  voice,  'because  I 
knew  and  we  both  loved  the  boy.  I 
thought  maybe  we  could  shake  hands  over 
the  memory  of  a  brave  soldier.' 
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"Waters'  form  trembled  like  an  aspen. 
He  paused  in  silence,  and  the  moment  was 
full  of  import.  ...  He  took  a  step  for- 
ward and  grasped  Van  Doren's  out- 
stretched hand. 

"'I  am  glad  you  came,  Stephen/  he 
said.  'He  was  a  brave  boy,  and  you  loved 
him,  too.' 

"  'No  one  could  help  loving  him.  He 
was  one  man  among  a  thousand  who  was 
fine  enough  for  the  sacrifice.  Whether 
my  son  be  alive  or  dead,  may  I  always 
have  as  little  right  to  sorrow  for  him  as 
you  have  for  yours.'  .  .  . 

"  'Our  boys  fought  on  different  sides, 
Stephen,  but  they  were  both  ours.* 

"  'In  a  time  like  this,  before  an  example 
of  bravery,  we  forget  sides  and  differences 
and  only  remember  our  boys,  and  our  love 
for  them.' " 

Mr.  Dunbar  need  never  regret  entering 
the  field  of  fiction,  for  he  has  given  us  a 
book -which  will  hurt  no  one's  feelings, 
but  will  be  read  by  Northern  and  South- 
em  citizens  alike,  and  each  feeling  better 
for  its  perusal.  Van  Doren  accepted  the 
result,  like  all  patriotic  Southerners.  The 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee  came  to  him 
just  as  his  son  returned  with  a  sleeve 
dangling  empty  by  his  side. 

"A  shiver  passed  over  his  body  as  if  he 
himself  were  the  Q)nfederacy  which  was 
dying.  He  took  his  son's  hand,  and  said 
with  a  smile :  'Well,  a  principle  has  been 
tested  and  failed.  We  must  submit  to  the 
inevitable.  .From  now  on  it  is  the  Union,' 
and  he  opened  his  window  to  hear  the 
bells  and  whistles  that  proclaimed  the  peo- 
ple's rejoicing." 

There  is  a  charming  love  story  running 
through  the  book,  and  from  the  first  line 
to  the  last  word  the  interest  is  maintained. 

John  De  Morgan. 

"The    Fanatics/'    by    Paul    Laurence 


Dunbar;  author  of  "Ljrrics  of  Lowly 
Life,"  etc.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50.  


"RALPH  MARLOWE.^' 


A  new  writer  has  entered  the  field  of 
fiction,  and  has  produced  a  book  which 
compares  favorably  with  many  of  those 
stories  dealing  with  rural  life  which  have 
been  immensely  popular. 

The  scene  of  "Ralph  Marlowe"  is  laid 
in  the  little  village  of  Babylon,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  author.  Dr.  James 
Ball  Naylor,  assures  us  that  the  plot  is 
founded  on  fact,  and  that  the  characters 
are  "living,  breathing  entities." 

There  is  no  need  of  an  intricate  plot  to 
make  the  story  full  of  interest;  it  is  just  a 
natural  narrative  of  real  life,  depicting  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  peculiar  views, 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  villagers. 
The  scenes  are  laid  about  the  time  of  the 
last  presidential  election,  and  a  Republi- 
can mass  meeting  forms  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  story.  The  description  of 
the  torch-light  parade,  the  brass  band  and 
glee  club  is  inimitable;  one  can  almost 
hear  the  cheers  for  McKinley,  and  the 
weak  counter-cheers  for  Bryan.  There  is 
a  riot  over  an  old  brass  cannon,  and  the 
determination  of  some  of  the  politicians 
can  be  understood  by  the  advice  to  the 
doctor  to  have  "splints  and  bandages  in 
readiness." 

Ralph  Marlowe,  a  young  man,  answers 
an  advertisement,  and  after  a  brief  cor- 
respondence, accepts  a  position  as  drug 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Doctor  Barwood,  an 
eccentric,  misunderstood  but  philanthro- 
pic citizen  of  the  village  of  Babylon. 
Marlowe  is  warned  that  he  has  acted  un- 
wisely, for  no  man  has  been  able  to  stay 
long  with  the  doctor.  He,  however,  has 
no  fear;  he  maintains  his  independence 
and  dignity  under  the  most  trying  circtmi- 
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stances,  and  refuses  to  allow  himself  to 
be  insulted  by  **Doc  Barwood/^  The  doc- 
tor is  plain  spoken.  Of  one  of  his  enemies, 
and  he  has  many,  he  says :  "Had  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  Christ,  he  would  not  have 
cast  lots  for  the  Saviour's  raiment;  he 
would  have  taken  the  whole  by  force.  .  .  . 
He  would  steal  the  tear  from  an  orphan^s 
cheek,  if  he  thought  it  had  a  cash  value.^^ 

The  doctor  has  a  man-of-all-work — 
hostler,  drug-clerk  and  loafer  combined,  a 
man  who  is  always  telling  stories  full  of 
interest,  stories  which  will  live  and  be  re- 
told thousands  of  times  by  all  sorts  of 
people,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Jep 
Tucker  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
characters  in  the  book,  and  while  his  idle- 
ness and  bad  habits  must  be  condemned, 
the  reader  will  thank  the  author  for  creat- 
ing, or  introducing,  such  a  personage. 
On  one  occasion  Jep's  wife  makes  him 
work  and  he  rebels.  Sidling  up  to  Mar- 
lowe— ^"an  expression  of  injured  inno- 
cence on  his  wrinkled  visage,  he  whis- 
pered :  'My  stomach^s  emptier'n  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  We  didn^t  have  nothin'  fer 
breakfast,  warmed  it  over  fer  dinner,  an' 
used  what  was  left  fer  supper.  Dam  it ! 
That  woman  o*  mine's  all  right — 2l  mighty 
good  helpmate ;  but  she  ain't  c'ntent  to  do 
a  decent  day's  work.  It's  go  the  whole 
hog'r  none  with  her.  Her  an'  the  gal's 
jest  alike — six  o'  one  an*  half  dozen  o'  t' 
other.  Not  but  what  I  think  a  whole  heap 
of  'em,  you  understand;  but  they  hain't 
got  no  consideration  for  my  feelin's.  I'm 
gittin*  thinner^n  a  katydid — ^nothin'  left 
but  the  runnin'  gears.  One  o*  these  days 
FU  jest  natcherly  dry  up  an'  blow  away.*' 

The  doctor  has  two  daughters,  one  a 
religious  enthusiast,  the  other  an  "agnor- 
stic,"  as  Jep  says,  "like  the  old  doc.*'  Of 
course  Marlowe  falls  in  love  with  the 
"agnorstic*'  and — ^but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  spoil  a  well-told  love  story,  which  is 


nearly  interrupted  by  a  tragedy.  Ralph 
is  suspected  of  concealing  his  past,  and  a 
letter,  which  he  loses,  is  easily  miscon- 
strued into  a  proof  of  perfidy  and  g^ilt. 
Marlowe  clears  up  the  mystery,  and  the 
"skeleton  in  his  closet"  ceases  to  be  the 
curse  of  his  life.  The  other  characters  in 
the  book  are  as  well  drawn  as  any  in  the 
most  popular  novels  of  the  day.  "Doc" 
Barwood  is  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,  a 
philosopher  and  philanthropist  combined ; 
the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  Crawford  can 
find  his  counterpart  in  every  country  vil- 
lage; McDevitt,  ruined  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  saved  at  last  by  the  doctor's  eld- 
est daughter ;  Lon  Crider,  the  drummer ; 
Qark,  the  ticket  agent,  and  in  fact  all  the 
characters  introduced,  have  a  charm  about 
them  which  wins  the  attention  of  the  read- 
er. "Ralph  Marlowe'*  is  intensely  inter- 
esting, and  must  become  one  of  the  most- 
talked-of  books  of  the  season.  It  is  as 
good  as  "David  Harum,'*  and  as  fascinat- 
ing as  "Eben  Holden." 

"Ralph  Marlowe,'*  a  novel,  by  James 
Ball  Naylor.  Saalfield  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio,  and  New  York  and 
Chicago.     Price,  $1.50. 


"SAM  LOVEL's  boy.'* 


The  admirers  of  "Eben  Holden*'  will 
perhaps  find  pleasure  in  "Sam  LoveFs 
Boy,*'  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson  (Hough- 
ton, MifHin  &  Co.)  The  situation  is  sim- 
ilar. The  chief  characters,  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  are  a  small  boy  and  a  quaint 
old  Yankee;  though  here  the  old  man  is 
bisected,  as  it  were,  into  an  Uncle  Lisha 
and  a  Gran*ther  Hill;  and  there  is,  of 
course,  a  complement  of  other  humorous 
village  folk,  speaking  in  various  dialects. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Uncle  Lisha, 
rather  than  of  his  parents,  the  over-named 
"Timerthy  Sammywell"  grows  up  in  a 
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somewhat  haphazard  way.  The  present 
tale  is  even  more  devoid  of  plot  than 
"Eben  Holden/*  for  nothing  comes  of  it 
all  at  the  end,  except  that  the  boy  is  older. 
His  childhood  life  serves*  as  a  thread  upon 
which  the  author  hangs  a  few  small  ad- 
ventures and  many  peculiar  sayings  and 
yams  of  his  rustic  characters.  Love  as  a 
motive  power  seems  to  have  been  little 
known  in  the  community  of  Danvis,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  most  absorbing  occupations 
of  life  are  hunting  and  fishing.  Sudi 
mild  hostilities,  however,  form  a  not  un- 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  incredible  feats 
and  perils  of  the  romantic  hero  now  in 
vogue.  In  wood  and  field  the  author  is 
perfectly  at  home,  and  his  descriptions 
will  be  vivid  to  the  sportsman,  as  they  are 
attractive  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature. 
The  book,  though  even  more  deficient  in 
motive  than  "Eben  Holden,"  is  on  the 
whole  better  written,  and  the  characters 
are  brighter  and  more  humorous.  The 
dialect  is  fairly  true,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  Indian  and  the  Canadian  we  have  a 
comparatively  bold  and  novel  attempt. 
Although  lacking  in  purpose,  moral  or 
other,  the  tone  of  the  book  is  simple 
and  healthy,  like  that  of  the  life  which 
it  portrays. 

Charles  J.  Goodwin. 


"Olive  Tracey,"  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre, 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  publishers),  is  an 
up-to-date  English  novel.  Marmaduke 
Croften,  the  hero,  being  disappointed  in 
love,  joins  the  English  Army  in  South 
Africa,  fights  bravely,  is  wounded  and  re- 
turns home  to  find  his  sweetheart,  Olive 
Tracey,  who  has  regretted  her  refusal  of 
his  love,  now  ready,  not  only  to  welcome 
him,  but  to  marry  him  at  sight.  No  satis- 
factory reason  is  given  for  her  former 
treatment  of  her  lover,  and   she  is  de- 


scribed as  being  miserable  from  the  time 
he  went  away  until  his  return,  especially 
during  the  time  when  she  supposed  he 
was  married  to  another  woman.  Os- 
mond, the  young  invalid,  is  a  goody- 
goody  boy,  who  "converts'^  several  of  the 
characters  from  the  error  of  their  ways ; 
and  novel  readers  who  like  to  have  re- 
ligion with  their  fiction  will  find  "Olive 
Tracey*'  much  to  their  taste. 

Eugene  L.  Didier. 


"martin  brook." 


"Martin  Brook"  is  not  a  great  novel. 
It  will  not  stir  the  hearts  of  men,  nor  of 
women,  either.  It  contains  nothing  that 
is  really  new.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good 
story,  and  the  time  given  to  its  perusal 
will  not  be. lost.  It  is  interesting,  al- 
though not  absorbing.  One  cannot  use 
the  hackneyed  phrase,  "interesting  from 
cover  to  cover,"  in  this  case,  for  some  of 
the  early  chapters  cannot  escape  the  term 
tedious ;  they  drag  with  too  much  unim- 
portant conversation.  Still  these  chapters 
could  not  be  spared  in  the  development  of 
the  purpose  of  the  book.  They  are  neces- 
sary to  show  the  early  training  and  en- 
vironment of  the  hero  in  fitting  himself 
for  his  life  struggle,  but  a  little  pruning 
would  have  strengthened  them. 

But  the  book  grows  stronger  as  it  goes 
along.  The  style  seems  to  keep  pace  with 
the  physical  and  mental  grow^  of  the 
hero.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  style 
always  gets  better  and  better,  for  Martin 
is  not  constantly  growing,  that  is,  men- 
tally. We  do  not  call  it  mental  growth 
when  a  man  after  attending  several  re- 
vival meetings  and  is  displeased  with  the 
methods  of  that  particular  church,  joins 
it,  becomes  a  pastor  therein,  resigns  be- 
cause of  its  inconsistencies,  and  then  goes 
back  to  it  in  his  former  capacity.     Yet 
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there  are  strong,  powerful  touches  in  the 
book,  and  not  only  touches  but  broad, 
deep  strokes  tellingly  laid  on  with  a  capa- 
bly handled  brush. 

"Martin  Brook*'  is  the  story  of  a  man's 
struggle  against  an  awakened  senti- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
sacrifices  everything,  a  good  home,  a  pros- 
pective fortune  and  his  chances  of  ad- 
vancement in  his  church,  for  the  cause  he 
has  espoused.  Martin's  character  and  his 
fight  for  freedom  in  religious  thought  and 
human  life  are  splendidly  portrayed.  The 
other  characters,  too,  are  well  drawn.  The 
love  story,  for  this  necessary  element  in 
a  novel  has  not  been  left  out,  is  not  over 
strong,  but  it  is  naturally  and  entertain- 
ingly worked  out. 

Although  from  a  severely  critical  stand- 
point this  novel  by  Morgan  Bates  cannot 
be  given  the  highest  praise,  the  deepest 
analysis  of  it  would  not  reveal  an3rthing 
that  would  materially  detract  from  the 
interest  and  enjo)rment  that  the  not  too 
critical  reader  is  sure  to  derive  from  it. 

Frank  Lee  Farnell. 


"the  crimson  weed.*' 

"What  a  damned  fool  I  have  been!'* 
This  exclamation  of  Sir  Gilbert  Otway 
may  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  "The 
Crimson  Weed,'*  by  Christopher  St.  John. 
It  is  a  story  of  man's  perfidy  and  woman's 
ruin.  Otway,  a  struggling  artist,  gains 
admission  to  the  home  of  a  haughty  Ital- 
ian noble  to  paint  his  daughter's  portrait. 
He  abuses  his  position  and  stirs  her  warm 
southern  blood  to  a  passionate  frenzy.  He 
persuades  her  to  elope  with  him,  and  for 
a  few  months  she  lives  in  a  paradise, 
though  she  knows  that  only  "honor" 
binds  him  to  her.  He  has  a  wife  and 
children  in  England  and  urgent  business 
calls  him  home.     He  leaves  his  Italian 


love;  he  has  already  tired  of  her ;  he  casts 
away  the  toy,  a  woman's  honor,  and  in  his 
last  moments  under  the  roof  which  shel- 
ters her  he  realizes  that  he  has  been  a 
fool.  A  child  is  bom  to  him  after  he  has 
returned  to  England,  a  child  of  whose 
existence  he  has  no  knowledge.  The  de- 
serted mother,  thinking  of  the  stigma 
which  would  rest  on  her  child,  parts  with 
him  to  a  friend,  who  adopts,  him  and 
brings  him  up  as  his  nephew.  That  child, 
strange,  eccentric  as  a  boy,  with  wild^ 
dreamy  ideas  flitting  ever  through  his 
brain  when  he  reaches  manhood,  learns 
the  truth  of  his  parentage  at  the  deathbed 
of  his  guardian,  and  from  that  moment 
lives  only  for  revenge.  He  becomes  insane 
through  pondering  over  the  treatment 
his  mother  received  from  the  artist,  who 
has  risen  to  the  head  of  his  profession, 
has  been  knighted,  and  is  a  popular  mem- 
ber of  fashionable  society.  During  the 
twenty-six  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  his  birth,  his  mother  has  become  a 
prima  donna,  and,  under  an  assumed 
name,  captivates  the  musical  world.  On 
the  occasion  of  her  opening  night  in  Lon* 
don  her  son  recognizes  her,  and  sees  that 
his  father,  the  man  whohadruinedher  life, 
also  knows  her.  The  man  goes  behind  the 
scenes  and  makes  himself  known  to  her, 
and  declares  that  he  will  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  again.  His  mother  is 
stricken  down  with  pneumonia  and  be- 
comts  delirious,  calling  for  her  lover,  and 
thus  proving  that  she  has  been  faithful  to 
his  memory,  as  faithful  as  a  wife  could  be. 
The  son  loses  control  of  his  reason  and 
seeks  out  the  popular  artist  and  tries  to 
kill  him. 

There  is  sufficient  life  in  the  characters 
to  make  the  book  interesting,  though 
some  of  them  are  so  impossible  and  un* 
real  that  it  diminishes  the  interest.  The 
central  character  is  morbid  and  unlova- 
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ble,  a  wild  kind  of  genius,  who  has  in- 
herited the  germs  of  insanity,  which  de- 
elop  into  a  full  growth  of  the  "crimson 
weed"  when  he  learns  that  he  is  nameless, 
a  child  of  illicit  love.  The  only  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
the  old,  old  truism  that  "whatsoever  a 
man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap,^'  and 
as  one  of  the  characters,  the  best  of  all 
to  whom  we  are  introduced,  in  trying  to 
persuade  his  friend  to  forego  his  desire 
for  vengeance,  says:  "Don't  think  that 
you  can  decide  offhand  that  he  has  never 
met  with  punishment.  I  believe  in  the 
reaping  of  what  we  have  sown,  and  that 
some  of  us  who  appear  happy  and  pros- 
perous and  successful  are  in  hell." 

John  De  Morgan. 

"The  Crimson  Weed,"  by  Christopher 
St.  John.  $1.50.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York. 


"the  way  of  BELINDA." 

Frances  Weston  Carruth,  who  intro- 
duced us  to  "Those  Dale  Girls,"  and 
made  us  interested  in  all  they  said  and 
did,  has  added  to  her  reputation  by  tell- 
ing us  "The  Way  of  Belinda.^^  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  310  pp.  $1.50.)  Belinda 
Leigh,  the  granddaughter  of  one  of  the 
most  exclusive  of  society  dames,  takes 
an  interest  in  East  Side  philanthropy  and 
visits  a  kindergarten  established  by  her 
old  governess  for  poor  children.  On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  her  visits  she  is  in- 
sulted by  some  street  Arabs,  who  pelt 
her  with  decayed  fruit.  A  reporter  for 
a  sensational  morning  paper  rescues 
her  and  sees  her  to  a  car.  He  makes 
up  a  spicy  story  with  scare  head- 
lines. Belinda's  grandmother  is  shown 
the  paper,  which  she  declares  no  decent 
person  would  touch  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 


and  forbids  Belinda  ever  going  to  the 
East  Side  again.  Belinda  is  engaged  to  a 
worthless  reprobate,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
new  rich,  with  a  mother  whose  great  am- 
bition is  to  get  into  society,  and  thinks 
a  marriage  with  Belinda  would  accom- 
plish the  object  of  her  wish.  Belinda, 
however,  finds  out  that  he  is  worthless 
and  that  she  does  not  love  him,  but  ad- 
mits to  herself  that  she  really  loves  the 
reporter  who  had  so  gallantly  come  to 
her  assistance,  though  she  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
sensational  report.  She  has  a  cousin,  a 
good,  honest,  true-hearted  fellow,  who 
sees  how  the  land  lies,  and,  as  he  knows 
the  reporter  to  be  a  gentleman  by  birth 
and  education,  determines  he  will  play 
fairy  and  help  the  lovers.  He  meets  with 
difficulties,  but  in  the  end  true  love  tri- 
umphs over  class  prejudices  and  Belinda 
has  her  way,  becoming  the  wife  of  a  news- 
paper man  in  preference  to  allying  herself 
to  a  wealthy,  but  worthless,  idler. 

All  the  characters  interest  the  reader. 
They  seem  to  become  friends,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  only  crea- 
tures of  the  imagination. 

"The  Way  of  Belinda"  is  a  charming 
story,  absolutely  clean,  just  such  a  hook- 
as a  mother  might  give  to  her  daughter. 
It  deserves  a  very  large  sale. 

John  De  Morgan. 


"A  Carolina  Cavalier,"  by  George 
Cary  Eggleston,  is  a  romance  of  the 
American  Revolutoin.  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  South  Carolina,  in  those  days  that 
tried  men's  souls,  when  Marion,  Sumter, 
Rutledge  and  other  heroes  kept  alive  the 
fires  of  patriotism  after  the  State  was  over- 
run by  British  and  Tories.  There  is  plenty 
of  love  (not  always  "smoothe") ;  sen- 
timent,   adventure,    fighting,    midn^ht 
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raids,  mystery,  suffering,  sorrow,  but  it 
all  ends  well.  There  are  two  heroines, 
Helen  and  Jacqueline,  called  "Jack"  for 
short,  both  lovely  creatures,  and  both 
worth  all  the  fighting  that  is  done  to  win 
them.  The  author  draws  a  fascinating 
picture  of  the  high-bom  men  and  women 
who  lived,  loved,  fought  and  suffered  in 
those  Revolutionary  days  in  the  Pal- 
metto State.  The  interest  of  the  story  is 
sustained  throughout.  The  characters 
are  natural  and  interesting,  except  "Tiger 
Bill,"  who  is  unnaturally  bad  and  infa- 
mously revengeful,  not  having  one  re- 
deeming virtue.  "A  "Carolina  Cavalier" 
is  the  best  romance  of  the  Revolution 
since  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms  wrote  "The 
Partisan,"  "Eutaw,"  "Katharine  Wal- 
ton,"  and  other  tales  covering  the  same 
scenes  and  the  same  period.  Spirited  il- 
lustrations by  C.  D.  Williams.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
bookmaking. 

Eugene  L.  Didier. 


"The  Observations  of  Henry,"  Mr.  Jer- 
ome K.  Jerome's  last  book,  is  a  new  de- 
parture from  that  clever  writer's  amusing 
skit,  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat,"  which  was 
his  first  success.  The  present  work  is 
written  in  his  usual  lively  style,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  Cockney  dialect  will  be  highly 
entertaining  to  English  readers,  as  the 
darky  dialect  in  some  American  novels 
amuses  some  American  readers.  "Henry" 
is  a  London  waiter,  and  his  "Observa- 
tions" are  of  certain  persons  who  fre- 
quent the  coffee  shops  and  hotels  where 
the  Knight  of  the  Napkin  is  employed. 
The  character  of  the  stories  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  the  "public" 
where  the  scenes  occur,  from  the  coffee 
shop  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  London,  to 


the  aristocratic  Hotel  Bristol,  Paris.  The 
book  is  embellished  with  colored  illustra- 
tions, and  the  beautful,  dear  type  makes 
the  reading  of  the  stories  a  refreshment  to 
the  eyes.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co. 


"Dwellers  in  the  Hills,"  by  Melville  D. 
Post,  is  not  a  novel  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  for  there  is  no  love  in  it. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  West  Virginia. 
The  principal  characters  are  a  giant,  a 
dwarf,  the  Narrator,  and  his  horse.  El 
Mahdi.  It  is  a  story  of  daring  adven- 
tures and  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
floods  and  rifles,  including  the  crossing 
of  a  turbulent  river  with  six  hundred  cat- 
tle. The  book  is  written  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  the  author  evidently  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Printed  and  bound 
in  Putnam's  usual  neat  and  attractive 
style. 


"Dolinda  and  the  Twins,"  the  sub-title 
of  Mrs.  Dora  Harvey  Munyon's  (Mrs.  J. 
M.  Munyon)  latest  book  (The  Abbey 
Press,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York),  is 
best  descriptive  of  its  contents.  It  is  the 
"Memoir  of  a  Naughty  Girl."  As  a  well- 
known  literary  critic  has  said,  the  book  is 
a  feminine  companion  of  T.  B.  Aldrich's 
juvenile  classic,  "The  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy." 

Like  Tom  Bailey  (the  Bad  Boy),  Do- 
linda delights  the  reader  by  her  thorough 
naturalness.  She  is  painted  with  her 
freckles,  and  in  her  stained  and  tattered 
frocks.  Yet  there  is  a  girlish  attractive- 
ness about  her.  She  is  like  Tennyson's 
heroine,  "Maud,  with  her  venturesome 
climbings  and  tumbles  and  childish  es- 
capades." But  she  is  also  like  "Maud,  the 
delight  of  the  village,  the  reigning  joy 
of  the  hills."    We  can  see  why  Dolinda's 
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Quaker     Either    promised     her     more 
"trouncings"  than  he  gave  her. 

A  subordmate  but  moving  charm  of 
the  book  is  its  background  of  an  old- 
fashioned  American  country  family,  in  an 
old-fashioned  American  community,  the 
oldest  and  richest  and  most  tranquil  of 
the  settlements  of  William  Penn. 


'Tharaoh/'  by  Mary  De  Mankowstd. 
This  translation  is  a  novel  descriptive  of 
life  in  ancient  Egypt  While  a  story,  it 
yet  possesses  an  historical  basis  and  gives 
many  curious  incidents  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  characters 
are  drawn  with  graphic  skill.  They  live 
and  breathe.  The  ancient  life  is  resur- 
rected. We  seem  ourselves  to  be  trans- 
ported back  under  the  shadow  of  the  pyr- 
amids and  to  find  the  Sphinx  a  daily  com- 
panion. The  household  customs,  the 
statecraft,  the  religious  worship  of  the 
Egyptians  are  exhibited  in  their  true  col- 
ors. As  instructive  as  it  is  entertaining. 
Qoth,  i2mo.    $1.25.    The  Abbey  Press. 


"Three  Fair  Philanthropists,'*  by  Miss 
Alice  Muzzy,  is  a  bright  and  charming 
novel  whose  aim  is  the  showing  how 
many  foolish  vanities  delight  to  parade 
themselves  in  the  domino  costumes  of 
real  charity  at  the  masquerade  of  the  fash- 
ionables ever  taking  place  in  Vanity  Fair. 
The  ladies  who  give  the  name  to  the  story 
succeed  admirably  in  imposing  upon 
themselves,  but  not  upon  others.  As  de- 
picted by  Miss  Muzzy,  the  fair  heroines 
serve  at  least  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
readers  of  the  book  to  "laugh  and  grow 
fat." 

The  novel  is  written  in  an  unusually 
clever  way  and  exhibits  literary  talent  of 
high  order.  The  author  is  evidently  a 
woman  who  keeps  her  ears  and  eyes  open 


and  who  sees  life  as  it  is.  She  also  has 
an  abiding  sense  of  humor,  and  while 
keenly  satirical  is  always  so  without  ill 
feeling.  She  certainly  knows  how  to 
"point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale."  The 
Abbey  Press. 


.  "The  Railroad,**  six  stories  from  "Mc- 
Qures,**  second  in  a  new  i6mo  series,, 
bound  in  cloth.  50  cents.  McQure,. 
Phillips  &  Co. 


"In  Oudemon;  The  Reminiscences  of 
an  Occasional  Traveler,"  by  Henry  S* 
Drayton,  M.  D.  An  interesting  narra- 
tive of  adventures  and  curious  experi- 
ences without  the  usual  smoke  and  clash 
of  battle  or  the  militant  spirit  of  war 
times.  Somewhere  beneath  the  South 
American  equator  the  occasional  traveler 
penetrates  by  a  most  novel  route  into  the 
ridge-bound  country  of  which  he  gives 
us  a  stirring  account.  Once  among  its 
people,  all  doors  were  open  to  him,  and 
he  was  able  to  study  their  customs,  home 
and  social  life,  industries,  literattu^  and 
civil  economics  of  the  people  of  Oude- 
mon. 

The  vexed  questions  of  the  status  of 
woman,  capital  and  labor,  the  relations  of 
classes,  the  distribution  of  land  and 
wealth,  have  no  place  in  the  discussions  of 
these  people,  as  all  econcnnic  affairs  are 
adjusted  upon  principles  of  harmonious 
co-operation  and  equality  of  right. 

The  romantic  element  also  contributes 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  story  in  quite, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  the  style  of  the 
lamented  Black.  A  young  Oudemonian 
woman  of  very  charming  physical  and 
mental  character  develops  dramatic  rela- 
tions with  our  traveler,  in  which  he  fig- 
ures almost  pathetically.  $1.50.  Grafton 
Press,  I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
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"A  Traitor  in  London/'  by  Fergus 
Hume.  The  Boer  war>  with  its  political 
features  and  its  picturesque  incidents 
and  characters,  presents  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial for  romancers,  but  the  author  of  "A 
Traitor  in  London"  has  been  the  first  to 
give  us  in  story  vivid  and  truthful 
glimpses  of  some  of  its  most  important 
phases.  The  "traitor"  is  a  Boer  spy,  and 
he  is  an  admirably  drawn  villain,  with  a 
depth  of  cunning  and  a  wealth  of  effront- 
ery and  resource  that  rank  him  among 
the  striking  characters  of  fiction  whom 
we  do  not  easily  forget.  His  villainy, 
however,  is  not  shown  so  much  in  his  ser- 
vice of  the  Boers  as  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
own  personal  schemes.  He  is  infatuated 
with  a  young  lady  who  detests  him,  but 
he  pursues  her  with  persistent  assurance 
of  success,  and  in  spite  of  obstacles  that 
would  appear  to  other  men  quite  insur- 
mountable he  several  times  comes  dan- 
gerously near  to  succeeding.  She  loves 
and  marries  an  English  captain,  who  is 
called  at  once  to  South  Africa.  Soon 
after  the  hated  spy,  being  neatly  cornered 
by  another  woman's  wit,  also  goes  to  the, 
scene  of  the  war,  and  here  we  have  some 
stirring  incidents  of  the  veldt  and  some 
fine  portrayals  of  Boer  character.  By  a 
cunning  scheme  the  spy  has  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  young  lady  to  go  to  South 
Africa,  but  by  a  neat  counterplot  she 
falls  into  her  husband's  hands  instead  of 
his  own,  as  he  had  planned.  Being  high 
in  authority  with  the  Boers,  he  is  able  to 
abduct  her  while  she  is  at  the  front,  but 
a  sturdy  old  Boer  commander  frustrates 
him  again.  $1.25.  F.  M.  Buckles  & 
Co.  

"Lysbeth :  A  Tale  of  the  Dutch,"  by  H. 
Rider  Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  "Swallow,"  "EHssa," 
etc.    The  scene  of  the  novel  is  chiefly  in 


the  city  of  Leyden;  the  time,  1544.  It  is 
a  story  of  the  trials,  adventures  and  vic- 
tories of  a  burgher  family  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Philip  II  and  William  the  ilent, 
and  in  it  the  author  strives  to  set  before 
readers  of  to-day  something  of  the  life 
of  those  who  lived  through  perhaps  the 
most  fearful  tyranny  that  the  western 
world  has  known.  Price  $1.50.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  publishers. 


"The  Warners."  An  American  story 
of  to-day,  by  Gertrude  Potter  Daniels. 
Price  $1.00.  Jamieson-Higgins  Company, 
Chicago. 


'The  Story  of  Eva,"  by  Will  Payne, 
author  of  "Jerry  the  Dreamer,"  "The 
Money  Captain,"  etc.,  etc.  A  story  of 
Chicago  life  and  a  novel  of  character — 
the  hero  an  Eastern  man,  the  heroine  a 
Western  woman.  Its  pictures  of  various 
phases  of  life  in  the  Lakeside  City  are  dis- 
criminating and  entertaining,  while  the 
development  of  the  man  and  the  woman 
forms  a  story  of  dramatic  power  and 
great  spiritual  insight  It  is  daring  in  its 
treatment  of  topics  usually  forbidden,  but 
it  treats  them  with  considerateness  and 
dignity,  and  carries  a  powerful  moral, 
and  it  is  marked  by  high  artistic  quality. 
Crown  8vo.  $1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 


"The  Vengeance  of  the  Mob"  deals 
with  the  contemporaneous  situation  in 
the  Southern  States  and  with  the  special 
tendency  to  invoke  Judge  Lynch  on  the 
slightest  occasion  and  opportunity.  The 
hero,  a  Northern  man,  falls  in  love  with 
a  Southern  girl,  who,  while  passing  for 
a  Cracker's  daughter,  is  in  reality  of  bet- 
ter parentage.    She  reciprocates  his  love, 
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but  while  residing  in  the  hut  of  her  sup- 
posed father  becomes  acquainted  with  a 
negro  outrage^  and  inflames  the  suscepti- 
ble and  always  willing  mob  to  take  sum- 
mary vengeance  upon  the  supposed  out- 
rager.  Later  it  is  discovered  that  the  man 
who  was  lynched  was  guiltless  and  that  the 
mob  was  guilty  of  miu-der — the  girl  es- 
pecially^ as  the  inspirer  of  the  mob.  This 
fact  breaks  the  engagement^  and  hero  and 
heroine  float  sadly  apart.  The  story  is 
told  with  vigor  and  directness.  As  a  study 
of  contemporaneous  life  in  the  South  it  is 
of  great  value.  Price  $i.oo.  The  Abbey 
Press.  . 

"Every  Inch  a  King/'  by  Josephine 
Caroline  Sawyer.  This  differs  from  many 
of  the  historical  novels  of  the  day  in  that 
it  is  not  chiefly  a  story  of  duels  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  but  is  more  a  study  of 
character.  The  hero  is  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ro- 
mance itself  is  founded  entirely  upon  fact. 
The  book  is  not  only  a  charming  story, 
but  gives  an  unusually  accurate  picture 
of  mediaeval  life. 

The  delineation  of  the  Prince  will  be 
a  decided  surprise  to  the  majority  of  read- 
ers, since  it  differs  sharply  from  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  him.  Many  facts  about  his 
life  and  character,  which  history  has  only 
hinted  at,  are  here  made  plain;  conflict- 
ing statements  are  reconciled,  and  the  lit- 
tle understood  events  of  these  bygone 
days  are  woven  in  a  dramatic  story,  in 
which  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  strive 
for  the  mastery,  while  love  runs  through 
all,  now  helping  one  and  now  the  other, 
and  finally  winning  a  triumphant  victory 
of  its  own. 

One  moves  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
English  court,  and  one's  society  is  of  the 
best — the  old  nobility,  so  completely  de- 
stroyed by  "The  War  of  the  Roses" — 


here  in  the  very  height  of  its  proud  arro- 
gance, the  royal  Beauforts  and  Morti- 
mers, the  Hollands,  the  Staffords,  the 
Nevilles,  and  many  others  form  the  per- 
sonst  of  the  drama,  and  beneath  all  the 
glamour  and  brilliancy  of  might  and 
power  one  watches  eagerly  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  each  heart  Price  $1.50.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 


Of  the  many  vocations  by  which  the 
modem  woman  seeks  independence  and 
self-support  that  of  the  trained  nurse 
ranks  among  those  highest  in  esteem. 
The  professional  trained  nurse  has  cer- 
tainly become  a  very  prominent  factor  in 
the  progress  of  contemporaneous  events, 
and  has  earned  a  worthy  place  in  roman- 
tic literature. 

Mrs.  Scott's  novel,  "The  Romance  of 
a  Trained  Nurse,"  gives  evidence  of  an 
appreciative  knowledge  of  her  subject, 
and  is,  while  natural  and  interesting, 
commendably  free  from  sensationalism 
and  exaggeration.  It  is  a  simply  told 
story  of  perfectly  natural  human  happen- 
ings, imbued  with  the  interest  that  inevit- 
ably attaches  to  the  love  affairs  of  real 
characters  carried  through  a  series  of 
complications  that  do  no  violence  to 
probability.  Cooke  &  Fry,  publishers. 
New  York. 


"The  Second  Dandy  Chater,"  by  Tom 
Gallon.  This  is  a  good  book  for  wearied 
brain  workers  who  need  a  light  and  stir- 
ring story  to  divert  the  mind  and  excite 
the  imagination.  The  plotting  is  well 
sustained  to  the  end.  There  are  no  elab- 
orate descriptions  of  scenery  or  of  cus- 
toms. There  is  no  striking  rhetoric,  nor 
scholastic  phrases.  There  is  nothing  to 
especially  attract  the  attention  except  the 
deeply  interesting  plotting  and  the  striking 
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characters  presented.  The  bad  men  of 
the  book  are  hopelessly  bad  all  the  way 
through.  The  women  attract  our  sym- 
pathy or  admiration.  There  is  sufficient 
humor  to  prevent  the  horrible  from  too 
painfully  oppressing  us.  The  book  de- 
serves to  have  a  large  sale. 

Edwin  MacMinn. 
$1.50.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


"Oswald  Langdon ;  or,  Pierre  and  Paul 
Lanier,"  a  romance  of  1894- 1898,  by  Car- 
son Jay  Lee.  The  large  words  and 
stilted  style  in  the  first  part  of  this  book 
detract  from  interest  in  it.  It  is  crowded 
to  the  loss  of  polish  in  diction.  But  as 
one  reads  absorption  in  the  story  turns 
the  attention  from  the  style.  It  could 
have  had  a  more  attractive  name  than 
that  of  the  characters  in  it  It  is  a  story 
of  attempted  crime,  a  disastrous  misun- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  one  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  the  progress  of  some  fine  de- 
tective work  by  parties  unknown  to  each 
other  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  crime 
and  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  There 
is  in  it  a  fine  lesson  on  the  sins  of  the 
father  being  visited  on  the  son;  also  a 
striking  presentation  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  crime  may  be  rendered  inopera- 
tive and  justice  done  at  last  The  general 
eflFect  of  the  book  is  pleasing. 

The  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago. 


"From  Qouds  to  Sunshine;  or.  The 
Evolution  of  a  Soul,"  by  E.  Thomas  Ka- 
ven,  is  a  psychological  study  and  a  re- 
ligious novel  combined. 

The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  min- 
gles incident  and  discussion  so  cunningly 
that  the  reader's  attention  is  attracted  and 
held  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The 
Abbey  Press. 


cleverly  written  story  dealing  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  tunnel  begun  by  the  French 
government  under  the  English  Channel. 
Such  a  project  was  actually  commenced 
and  afterwards  abandoned,  and  a  similar 
enterprise  connecting  Spain  with  Mo- 
rocco under  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  de- 
scribed in  one  of  the  current  magazines. 
The  plot  of  the  story  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  improbable.  The  story  is  well  told 
with  considerable  dramatic  interest.  A 
young  English  officer,  Alfred  Hilliard,  ac- 
cidentally encounters  a  former  acquaint- 
ance in  Calais,  and  through  him  discovers 
the  gigantic  enterprise  there  in  progress. 
He  is  entrapped,  but  escapes  with  his  se- 
cret to  England;  there  he  comes  on  the 
English  end  of  the  tunnel  and  is  again 
kidnapped,  but  finally  his  release  is  ef- 
fected by  friends  and  the  enterprise  is 
successfully  blocked.  The  chief  charac- 
ters are  well  drawn,  and  the  love  story 
of  Alfred  Hilliard  and  Agnes,  the 
daughter  of  a  French  colonel,  is  very 
prettily  interwoven  with  the  general  plot. 
The  dedication  of  the  book  to  Dr.  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll  would  seem  to  connect 
the  author  with  that  brilliant  group  of 
writers,  among  whom  Ian  McLaren,  the 
late  Prof.  Drummond  and  Prof.  George 
Adam  Smith  have  recently  contributed  so 
largely  and  so  well  to  various  departments 
of  recent  literature. 

Leighton  Williams. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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Pro  Patria,"  by  Max  Pemberton.    A 


"Three  Men  and  a  Woman :  A  Story 
of  Life  in  New  York,**  by  R.  H.  P.  Miles. 
This  tale  of  New  York  begins  in  Aus- 
tria and  gives  many  glimpses  of  life  in 
Vienna.  The  pair  of  lovers  after  a  time 
set  out  for  New  York,  where  the  man,  a 
young  physician,  prospers  financially,  but 
the  happiness  of  the  household  is  dis- 
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turbed  by  the  strange,  erratic  whims  and 
bad  temper  of  the  woman.  Things  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  all  the  sin  of  it  is 
supposed  to  teach  a  lesson,  according  to 
the  dedication,  "to  those  whose  feet  are 
treading  slippery  ways — the  path  of  sin — 
who  find  the  sky  a  leaden  wall,  the  heart 
of  man  a  stone.  In  the  hope  that  it  may 
point  a  better  way  to  a  life  of  love,  to  a 
heart  that  never  blames.*'  The  book  is 
well  written,  the  story  well  made,  and  the 
interest  is  sustained.    Dillingham  Co. 


"The  Silver  Skull :  A  Romance,''  by  S. 
R.  Crockett.  This  is  a  stirring  story  of 
Italy  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  various  secret  societies 
had  full  swing  and  dominated  all  classes. 
The  author  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in 
Italy,  and  so  became  familiar  with  the 
land  and  with  the  scenes  of  which  he 
writes.  In  those  days  he  met  with  the 
sons  of  men  who  had  fought  the  govern- 
ment forces  and  Gaetano,  Vardarelli,  and 
had  taken  Mocus  captive  among  the  ru- 
ins of  Paestum.  Then  he  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  Ciro,  the  Priest  with  the  Red 
Eyes,  the  Man  of  Seventeen  Murders, 
of  the  Vardarelli,  the  heroes  of  the  people, 
Robin  Hoods  of  the  South,  of  Gaetano, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  young  Giovanni. 
Later  he  received  from  a  lady  relative  of 
General  Richard  Church,  who  brought  to 
an  end  the  famous  Red  Terror  in  Apulia, 
the  General's  journals  and  other  docu- 
ments, which  provided  him  with  the  most 
of  the  material  of  this  story,  which  is  more 
history  than  a  romance.  The  story  is  told 
in  Crockett's  best  style,  and  is  of  most  in- 
tense interest  throughout.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 


Salemina — the  same  fun-loving  trio  of 
unconventional  travelers  who  made  such 
amusing  excursions  through  England  and 
Scotland.  The  quality  of  the  book  defies 
definition.  It  is  all  spontaneous  fun,  inno- 
cent mischief,  and  pure  sentiment— elu- 
sive in  definition,  but  most  certain  in  en- 
tertainment. The  three  friends  visit  pic- 
turesque localities  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  every  turn  of  the  road  making  its 
contribution  to  their  joyous  progress.  The 
narrative  is  mostly  of  travel  and  sight- 
seeing, but  there  is  .also  a  sprightly  ro- 
mance in  which  Salemina  falls  a  victim  to 
an  Irish  lover.  i6mo.  Price  $1.25. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 


"The  Successors  of  Mary  the  First,** 
by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward.  An 
amusing  satire  on  the  servant  problem 
by  one  of  the  most  widely  read  authors  of 
the  time.  It  is  the  experience  of  a  family 
with  a  number  of  servants— of  various 
nationalities,  degrees  of  illiteracy  and 
shades  of  incompetence.  The  resulting 
perplexities  and  tribulations  of  the  mis- 
tress, her  wrestlings  with  the  intelligence 
offices  (which  she  found  to  be  densely 
unintelligent)  and  with  various  societies 
for  improving  servants  and  protecting 
mistresses,  call  out  some  of  the  author's 
most  delicious  satire  and  cleverest  irony. 
The  book  has  been  written  with  evident 
zest  and  enjoyment,  a  circumstance  which 
accounts  for  its  highly  entertaining  qual- 
ity. Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company. 


"Penelope's  Irish  Experiences,"  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  The  experiences 
in  Ireland  of  Penelope,  Francesca  and 


"Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip,"  by 
Qara  Louise  Bumham.  "Miss  Pritch- 
ard's Wedding  Trip"  is  a  story  of  con- 
tinuous interest,  and  has  the  delight  of 
many  surprises.  The  heroine  is  a  New 
England  spinster,  disappointed  in  an  early 
love  and  requited  in  an  original  fashi(Hi. 
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The  man  she  loved  dies  and  intrusts  to 
her  his  daughter,  who  so  much  resembles 
her  father  that  the  European  trip  on 
which  Miss  Pritchard  accompanies  the 
girl  assumes  for  her  the  semblance  of  the 
wedding  journey  she  had  long  since  plan- 
ned to  take  with  the  girl's  father.  It  is 
a  pleasant  fancy,  happily  carried  out. 
They  wander  over  Europe,  seeing 
churches  and  galleries,  lanes  and  fields 
and  mountains;  and  have  at  the  end  a 
real  romance  in  which  Miss  Pritchard  has 
a  hand,  helping  to  make  her  ward  happy. 
i2mo,  $1.50.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company. 


"A  Journey  to  Nature,'*  by  J.  P.  Mow- 
bray ("J.  P.  M.'O.  This  tale  deals  with 
a  Wall  Street  man,  whose  doctor  orders 
him  to  give  up  work  and  go  to  the  coun- 
try to  live.  The  narrative  of  how  he  be- 
comes acquailited  with  Nature  for  the 
first  time  and  of  the  delicate  romance 
that  creeps  into  this  primitive  life,  is  tc4d 
with  such  freshness  and  charm  as  to  make 
the  volume  unique  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture. 

The  volume  is  charmingly  decorated  by 
Charles  Edward  Hooper.  Price,  $1.50 
net.  Publishers,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  New  York. 


THE  FERRY. 

By  Fred  Emerson  Brooks. 

I  LOVE  the  maid  with  all  ray  heart, 
Whose  father  tends  die  ferry; 
She  throws  a  kiss  whene'er  we  part, 

But  throws  it  o'er  the  ferry. 
Those  winged  blessings  of  the  air 
With  real  .ones  never  can  compare. 
But  ask  for  one  I  never  dare, 
When  I  am  o'er  the  ferry. 


With  cheek  so  rosy,  eye  so  brawn, 
They  lure  me  o'er  the  ferry. 

She  is  a  queen,  with  golden  crow^, 
Whose  kingdom  is  the  ferry. 

Yon  little  cot  her  castle  hall. 

Her  navy  is  the  ferry  yawl ; 

And  those  her  willing  subjects  all 
Who  chance  to  cross  the  ferry. 


I'm  very  bashful  by  her  side. 

Yet  bold  across  the  ferry ; 
I  asked  her:  Would  she  be  my  bride? 

By  shouting  o'er  the  ferry, 
And  she  replied :    "I  cannot  hear  I 
But  come  and  whisper  in  my  ear, 
And  I'll  say  *yes,'  my  bashful  dear !" 

So,  here's  across  the  ferry ! 

—From  "Old  Ace  and  Other  Poems." 


CD 


"Four  Hundred  Laughs;  or, Fun  With-  able  volume  for  professionals,  socials, 
out  Vulgarity,  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Jests,  clubmen,  literary  societies,  parties  and 
Toasts,  Eccentric  Rhymes,  Witty  Say-  lodges.  The  book  is  free  from  vulgarity, 
ings."  Compiled  and  edited  by  John  R.  and  one  can  find  here  amusement  to 
Kemble.  We  have  here  a  great  amount  lighten  the  care  of  toil  and  the  burden  of 
life.  Price  75  cents.  New  Amsterdam 
Book  Company,  publishers. 


C^-'/M^i.A^'^^ 


of  funny  literature,  covering  a  vast  and 
varied  field — witty  sayings,  cross-gags, 
conundrums,  toasts,  stump  speeches, 
comic  recitations,  humorous  poetry  and 
funny  matter  in  general,  making  it  a  valu- 


Ralph  Waldo  Trine's  "Life  Books," 
published  by  Thomas  Y,  Crowell  &  Co., 
are  books  which  the  world  needs.  They 
are  wholesome,  impressive,  convincing 
and  uplifting.  "Every  Living  Creature" 
is  an  eloquent  appeal  for  justice  and 
mercy  to  our  dumb  fellow  creatures. 
Just  the  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  characters  are  being  formed.  In 
"Character  Building  Thought  Power," 
the  author  shows  how  by  daily  effort  we 
may  train  ourselves  into  right  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting.  Our  characters  are 
the  results  of  our  thoughts.  Thoi:^hts 
present  themselves  to  us  as  such  slight, 
shadowy  evanescent  things,  coming  and 
going,  and,  as  we  fancy,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  them,  that  we  fail  altogether  to 
attach  to  them  the  importance  which  they 
deserve. 

"The  Greatest  Thing  Ever  Known" 
unfolds  the  secret  of  our  underlying 
power,  and  points  out  how  we  can  realize 
the  purposes  of  our  being.  Bound  in  at- 
tractive and  handy  form.  35  cents  a  vol- 
ume. 
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McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  have  pub- 
lished Mr.  Edward  H,  Sothem's  "Prompt 
Book  of  Hamlet,"  as  it  was  prepared  for 
his  own  successful  production  for  the  iirst 


EDWARD  H.   SOTHERN, 

As  Hamiet— "To  bt  or  not  t. 

time  at  the  Garden  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  September  17,  1900.  The  publishers 
have  made  this  book  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  play  and  the  production.     It  is 


printed    on   toned   deckle^ged    papa*. 
Sixteen  half-tones  illustrate  the  volume, 
eight  of  which  show  Mr.  Sothern  and 
Miss  Hamed  as  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  the 
rest     exhibiting     whole 
scenes  in  the  play.    The 
cover  design  is  a  repre- 
sentation  in   six  colors, 
■on  imitation  Japan  vel- 
lum,   of    the   burial    of 
Ophelia,  kid  is  the  work 
of    McLellan,    a   distin- 
guished   English   artist. 

Marie  Corelli,  in  "The 
Passing  of  the  Great 
Queen,"  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  ex- 
presses her  solicitude  for 
England's  new  King 
thus:  "Self-interest 
often  wears  the  garb  of 
honesty,  and  it  is  only 
the  quickest  ear  that  can 
catch  the  Fal staff  whis- 
per,— 'I  will  make  the 
king  do  you  grace ;  I  will 
leer  upon  him  as  he 
comes  by;  and  do  but 
mark  the  countenance 
that  he  will  give  me.' 
All  thrones  are  surround- 
ed by  such  time-servers 
and  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstance, yet  it  is 
likely  that  the  throne 
of  King  Edward  VII 
will  be  more  than  lav- 
ishly supplied  with  their 
be?"  company.        The     good 

heart,  the  generous 
nature,  the  invariable  kindliness  of  the 
King's  disposition  shed  forth  a  sunshine 
and  honey  which  must  needs  attract  flies. 
God  save  him,  therefore,  not  so  much 
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from  foreign  lots,  for  he  can  quell  them^ 
but  from  treacherous  friends.  God  save 
him  from  the  liar  and  the  sycophant,  the 
self-seeker  and  the  hypocrite!  God  save 
him  from  the  smiling  mouth  wbich  car- 
ries a  poisonous  tongue,  from  the  false 
heart  which  offers  the  open  hand!  These 
are  the  enemies  against  which  mighty 
armies  are  of  no  avail,  and  cannons 
thunder  in  vain.  These  are  not  fair  foes; 
they  do  not  march  out  on  the  open  field; 
they  are  cowards  who  shim  discovery. 
*God  Save  the  King!*  Again,  and 
yet  again  we  offer  up  this  prayer,  kneel- 
ing among  the  flowers  which  cover  otu* 
greatest  Queen's  last  resting  place.  God 
save  him,  and  endow  him  with  such  high 
faith  as  shall  befit  England's  highest 
ideals,  strengthen  his  spirit  that  he  may 
unfalteringly  lift  the  glory  of  the  Empire 
to  still  greater  glory,  give  to  him  and  his 
fair  Queen-Consort  full  grace  of  good 
days  and  happy  life,  and  may  we,  his 
faithful  subjects,  love,  and  honor  him 
for  high  purposes,  great  deeds  and  Icindly 
words  as  we  have  loved  and  honored  his 
Mother,  our  late  dear  Sovereign-Lady, 
Victoria!  More  love  he  could  not  ask 
from  us, — and  less  we  will  not  give!" 


omics  need  a  philosophical  illumination 
which  is  generally  lacking.  In  the 
deeper  analysis,  mind  is  the  worker,  while 
labor,  capital,  land,  wages,  profits  and 
values  are  but  its  expressive  instruments. 
Society  is  an  organism,  and  social  rela- 
tions should  be  viewed  broadly  from  the 
organic  and  evolutionary  standpoint.  A 
variety  of  burning  topics,  like  co-opera- 
tion and  competition,  trusts  and  comers, 
strikes  and  profit-sharing,  are  treated 
ably  and  impartially.  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents.    Lee  &  Sheppard,  Boston. 


"The  Political  Economy  of  Human- 
ism," by  Henry  Wood,  is  considerably, 
made  up  from  matter,,  raised  to  date, 
which  has  passed  through  four  editions, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Political  Economy 
of  Natural  Law."  Besides  the  revision, 
two  new  chapters  upon,  vital  topics  have 
been  added.  The  new  title  also  more 
properly  expresses  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  book.  Many  of  the  most 
intelligent  critics  have  made  the  point 
that  Mr.  Wood  makes  what  is  conven- 
tionally a  rather  heavy  subject  not  only 
interesting,  but  positively  entertaining. 

To  have  life  and  utility,  social  econ- 


"The  Queens  of  England.  From  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Vic- 
toria," by  Maria  Howitt,  revised  by  Gen- 
eva Armstrong,  and  illustrated  with  28 
full-page  portraits.  We  have  here  an  inter- 
esting story  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  ga- 
laxy of  queens  who,  crowned  on  the  Stone 
of  Destiny,  have  occupied  the  English 
throne.  The  life  stories  of  these  wonder- 
ful women  are  so  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  England  since  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  that  not  to  know  the 
developing  and  benignant  influence  of  wo- 
man on  the  British  n^ition  from,  the  days 
of  Matilda  of  Flanders,  103 1 -1084,  to 
those  of  Victoria  the  Good  is  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  best  part  of  English  history. 
B.  S.  Wasson  &  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago. 


Mr.  P.  Wiemek  has  written  in  the  Yid- 
dish language  "A  History  of  the  Jews,*' 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Wiemek  was  for  some  time 
editorial  writer  on  the  "Jewish  Daily 
News,"  and  his  book  on  the  history  of 
the  Jews  is  pronounced  by  those  who 
have  read  it  as  of  unusual  accuracy  and 
ability. 

'    The  book  is  published  by  B.  Rabino- 
witz,  398  Grand  Street,  N.  Y. 
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"For  His  Sake— Thoughts  for  Easter 
Day  and  Every  Day/'  edited  by  Anna  E. 
Mack.  Miss  Mack  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  public  as  one  of  the  best  appreci- 
ated compilers  of  choice  literary  selec- 
tions on  a  given  topic.  Her  "Because  I 
Love  You''  has  become  a  standard  in  the 
field  of  Love  Poems.  Her  "Heaven's 
Distant  Lamps"  is  on  the  way  to  equal 
favor  with  all  who  feel  the  need  of  solace, 
or  value  the  inspiration  coming  from  the 
meditative  reading  of  noble  poetic 
thought.  Of  similar  value  is  her  latest  col- 
lection of  shorter  selections  in  both  prose 
and  poetry  from  the  masters  of  English 
literature,  having  to  do  with  devotion, 
resurrection,  and  life,  which,  while  hav- 
ing special  fitness  for  an  Easter  gift,  with 
its  dainty  cover-design  of  cross  and  lilies, 
is  adapted  for  all  the  year,  and  is  sure  to 
be  welcomed  by  friends  of  refinement  and 
culture.    $1.00.    Lee  &  Sheppard. 


''Another  English  Woman's  Love-Let- 
ters,"  "by  another"  Englishman,  Barry 
Pain,  whose  reputation  as  a  wit  is  inter- 
national. This  book  is  not  only  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  parody  of  the  earlier 
volume,  but  a  very  clever  satire  as  well  on 
certain  modern  methods  of  promoting 
publishing  booms.  $1.00.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


"The  Nth  Foot  in  War,"  by  Lieut.  M. 
B.  Stewart,  U.  S.  Army.  This  is  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,  descriptive  of  the  daily 
life  of  a  soldier  in  the  United  States 
Army.  It  traces  his  experiences  through- 
out the  day  and  night,  showing  exactly 
what  he  is,  how  he  feels  and  acts,  what  he 
eats,  and  where  he  sleeps.  The  book  is 
of  deep  interest  as  a  faithful  portraiture  of 
"the  man  behind  the  gun."  Every  soldier 
who  is  wearing,  or  who  has  worn.  Uncle 


Sam's  uniform  will  find  it  an  active  photo- 
graph of  the  martial  routine  to  which  he 
is  being,  or  has  been,  subjected.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  soldier — ^his 
father,  mother,  uncles,  atmts,  cousins,  and 
above  all  his  sweetheart — ^will  be  pecu- 
liarly interested  in  these  pages,  because 
of  the  disclosure  they  make  of  the  full  de- 
tails of  their  hero's  life,  from  the  sounding 
of  the  reveille  in  the  morning  to  "taps" 
at  night,  when  the  lights  are  extinguished 
and  the  camp  bivouacs  in  dreamland. 
The  Abbey  Press,  114  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.    $1.00. 


"Spiritual  Knowing;  or,  Bible  Sun- 
shine," by  Theodore  F.  Seward.  An  ef- 
fective interpretation  of  the  religious 
ideas  and  impulses  that  are  finding  ex- 
pression in  the  various  movements 
known  as  Christian  Science,  Divine 
Healing,  and  Mental  Healing.  A  clear 
and  orderly  presentation  of  the  faith  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  them  is  much 
needed.  Mr.  Seward's  book  sets  forth  the 
subject  in  an  engaging  style  and  with  a 
lucidity  that,  though  it  may  not  convince, 
cannot  fail  to  enlighten  all  who  read  it. 
In  the  recent  Episcopal  Church  Con- 
gress he  was  the  champion  chosen  to  set 
forth  the  claims  of  Christian  Science,  and 
his  book  has  received  the  enthusiastic  in- 
dorsement of  the  followers  of  that  cult. 
Such  an  authority  as  John  Fiske,  more- 
over, says,  "It  is  full  of  inspiring 
thoughts."  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company. 


"The  Rover  Boys  Out  West,"  by  Ar- 
thur M.  Winfield.  The  fourth  of  a  series 
of  books  for  young  readers,  to  whom  the 
"Rover  Boys"  have  already  been  pre- 
sented at  school,  on  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
Dark  Continent.    In  the  present  volume 
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they  go  in  search  of  a  lost  mine  in  Colo- 
rado.   The  Mershon  Company. 


"In  the  Ice  World  of  Hunalaya,"  by 
Fannie  B.  Workman  and  William  Work- 
man. This  remarkable  volume  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  journey  to  the  ice  world  among 
the  peaks  and  passes  of  Ladakh  Nubra, 
Sum,  and  Baltistan.  The  volume  con- 
tains three  excellent  maps  and  sixty-seven 
illustrations  of  unusual  excellence. 

All  facts  connected  with  the  Himala- 
yan range  of  mountains  is  of  interest  to 
every  traveler  and  student.  Sir  John 
Strachey,  in  his  volume  entitled  "India/* 
calls  attention  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
so  many  persons  have  been  taught  to  call 
these  mountains  the  Himalaya,  instead  of 
giving  them  their  more  euphonious  old 
Sanskrit  name  HimallyS.  One  constant- 
ly hears  Americans  who  have  traveled  in 
India  mispronouncing  this  name  in  lec- 
tures on  that  country  delivered  after  their 
return  to  America.  If  they  but  remem- 
bered that  the  word  comes  from  the  Sans- 
krit hitna,  snow,  and  alaya,  abode,  and  so 
means  abode  of  snow,  they  would  not 
be  guilty  of  mispronouncing  this  majestic 
and  musical  word.  To  these  mountains, 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  richest  tracts  in 
India,  which  otherwise  would  be  deserts. 
The  mountains  give  to  India  her  princi- 
pal rivers,  and  because  of  their  relations 
to  monsoons  and  rainfalls  they  produce 
a  marked  effect  on  all  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  great  plains  of  that  peninsula. 
The  range  extends  from  east  to  west  for 
nearly  2,000  miles,  and  when  we  include 
its  Tibetan  development  its  greatness  is 
vastly  increased.  It  would  extend  from 
England  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  and  back  to  New 
York.  It  covers  an  area  of  1,000,000 
square  miles,  an  area  equal  to  that  of 


Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  or  nearly  one-third  the 
area  of  the  American  Republic.  These 
mountains  have  in  all  ages  given  protec- 
tion to  India,  except  in  one  quarter, 
along  a  frontier  of  2,000  miles.  Tlirough 
this  open  quarter  during  the  last  800 
years  invaders  have  swarmed  down  five 
times  upon  India.  The  mountains  are  so 
lofty  that  the  Matterhom,  the  grandest 
mountain  mass  of  the  Alps,  if  lifted  bodily 
and  placed  upon  the  Jungfrau,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
would  not  reach  the  summit  of  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  The  entire 
Alpine  range  could  be  dumped  into  some 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
traveller  going  about  ten  miles  away 
would  not  know  that  any  addition  to  the 
valley  had  been  made.  This  glorious 
range  contains  the  highest  known  points 
on  the  globe.  This  statement  may  some 
day  be  modified,  as  additional  discoveries 
are  made  elsewhere;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  additional  measures  may  yet  show 
vastly  higher  peaks  in  the  Himalayas 
than  Mount  Everest. 

Our  authors  have  given  us  a  volume 
which  will  take  high  rank  in  the  litera- 
ture of  this  important  subject  They 
have  combined  accounts  of  the  simple  de- 
tails of  their  various  journeys,  even  re- 
garding minute  domestic  matters,  with 
scientific  discoveries  of  much  value. 
They  have  also  manifested  a  degree  of 
heroism  as  rare  as  it  is  great.  One  is 
charmed  alike  by  their  heroic  endeavors 
and  their  scientific  achievements.  The 
account  by  Fannie  Bullock  Workman,  in 
Chapter  XII,  of  her  personal  experiences 
of  rarefied  air,  will  be  unusually  helpful 
to  other  mountain  climbers  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  world.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  mention  of  subjective  phe- 
nomena, by  Mr.  Workman,  in  the  second 
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part  of  the  same  chapter.  There  are  also 
references  to  political,  literary,  social  and 
religious  matters  which  will  prove  in- 
structive even  to  widely  travelled  read- 
ers; and  even  they  will  not  slight  the  rea- 
sonably extensive  glossary  with  which 
the  volume  closes.  All  students  of  geog- 
raphy, ethnography  and  cosmography 
will  be  greatly  instructed  by  a  careful 
study  of  this  scholarly  volume. 

Cassell  &  Co.,  publishers. 


"The  Old  Book  and  the  Old  Faith/' 
"Bible  Difficulties,  Old  Testament." 
Two  books  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  MacArthur, 
D.  D.,  are  collections  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  at  a 
time  when  the  spirit  of  criticism  was  seek- 
ing to  dethrone  the  Bible  from  the  rev- 
erence and  confidence  of  thoughtful  men. 
Critics  representing  the  most  profound 
learning  were  waging  battle,  while  the 
ordinary  students  and  believers  in  the 
Bible  were  standing  appalled,  not  know- 
ing what  to  accept  as  the  voice  of  truth. 
At  such  a  time  it  was  wise  for  the  less 
learned  men  to  look  to  their  great  cham- 
pions of  truth  to  fight  the  battle  for  them. 
Seeing  this  necessity.  Dr.  MacArthur 
sprang  to  the  help  of  his  people,  and  in 
courses  of  sermons  led  the  way  through 
the  mazes  of  error  into  a  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  truth.  By  position,  educa- 
tion, strength  of  intellect  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  the  known  facts  in 
dispute,  he  was  well  adapted  to  take  issue 
with  those  who  were  destructive  critics. 
These  lectures  are  free  from  dogmatic 
assertion.  They  are  not  a  rehash  of  worn- 
out  statements.  They  are  not  selections 
from  the  theological  writings  of  the  past 
centuries.  They  are  an  up-to-date  dis- 
cussion of  the  vital  questions  pertaining 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Bible.    No  better 


books  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
young  students  to  help  their  faith  in  the 
Word  of  God.  And  reading  them  the  at- 
mosphere is  cleared  so  that  the  clouds  of 
unbelief  are  dissipated  and  truth  is  re- 
vealed. The  scholarship  of  Dr.  MacAr- 
thur is  unquestioned,  and  his  loyalty  co 
truth  seen  on  every  page. 

Edwin  MacMinn. 

E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  publishers. 


"Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  in  Thera- 
peutics, Education  and  Reform,"  by  R. 
Osgood  Mason,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Dr.  Mason 
does  not  claim  to  g^ve  a  systematic  treatise 
upon  hypnotism  and  its  therapeutic  uses. 
He  g^ves  chiefly  his  own  experience  of 
hypnotism  in  general  diseases,  in  educa- 
tion and  in  reform.  He  clearly  describes 
the  diseases  of  his  patients  and  their  h}rp- 
notic  treatment.  The  doctor  is  no  excep- 
tion to  those  who  advocate  and  adopt  any 
particular  system  of  treatment,  for  in  ex- 
amining his  cases  in  the  light  of  the 
natural  history  of  disease,  both  mental 
and  physical,  it  will  be  found  that  a  great 
many  such  cases  have  recovered  without 
any  treatment,  and  is  well  expressed  by 
the  phrase  Post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc — 
after  this  treatment,  therefore  on  account 
of  it. 

The  doctor  condemns  psychologists  for 
denying  the  alleged  phenomena  of  hypno- 
tism, without  making  any  experiments, 
but  this  is  just  what  the  doctor  himself 
does ;  for  when  he  refers  to  God  and  the 
Bible,  he  simply,  in  his  wisdom,  denies  the 
existence  of  God,  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  evidence  of  millions  of  the 
best  thinkers  in  the  past  and  present,  to 
the  power  of  God  in  the  soul  for  righte- 
ousness and  happiness.  The  true  attitude 
of  anyone  toward  any  unusual  phenom- 
ena observed  by  honest  persons  should  be 
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neither  to  accept  nor  to  regret  the  allied 
facts,  but  to  observe  carefully  and  experi- 
ment as  opportunity  may  present  itself. 
Many  of  the  allied  facts  given  by  the 
author  do  not  verify  his  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  the  soul  or  spirit  is.  the  result 
of  an  organism,  and  cannot  exist  separate 
from  that  organism.  He  assumes  that  an 
individual  is  made  up  of  several  personali- 
ties, and  that  only  one  of  these  personali- 
ties can  be  active,  and  the  others  are  held 
in  abeyance,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  hold 
one  personality  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
any  other  personality.  If  this  hypothesis 
is  true  it  is  possible  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  book  was  written  by  a  second  per- 
sonality. Perhaps  one  of  the  doctor's  an- 
cestors, the  crab  or  monkey,  may  have  as- 
serted itself,  keeping  the  doctor's  clear  in- 
tellect  in  abeyance ;  therefore,  it  would  be 
tmjust  to  hold  the  doctor  responsible  for 
many  of  the  theories  and  alleged  phenom- 
ena in  this  book. 


"Out  for  Business;  or,  Robert  Frost's 
Strange  Career,"  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 
Completed  by  Arthur  M.  Wmfield.  "Out 
for  Business"  relates  the  various  experi- 
ences which  befall  a  sturdy  country  youth 
of  high  moral  aim,  who,  by  the  harsh  ac- 
tions of  his  stepfather,  is  compelled  to 
leave  what  had  once  been  the  best  of 
homes  and  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
make  his  own  way.  The  hero  finds  the 
path  to  fortune  no  easy  one  to  tread,  but 
he  is  bright,  clever  and  "out  for  business," 
and  in  the  end  he  finds  the  fair  road  to  a 
success  richly  deserved. 

This  is  one  of  two  stories  begun  by  the 
late  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  but  left  unfinished 
by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  They 
were  completed  by  Mr.  Winfield,  to  whom 
the  author  had  intrusted  the  task.  The 
Mershon  Company. 


"the  love  letters  of  victor  HUGO." 

Unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  and 
emotional  prose  writings  that  have  been 
published  in  many  years.  They  extend 
over  a  period  of  two  years,  from  1820  to 
1822,  and  are  addressed  to  his  fiancee, 
MUe  Ad61e  Foucher.  In  his  "FuiUes  d' 
Automme,"  he  speaks  thus  of  these  let- 
ters: 

Letters  of  early  manhood,  virtue,  love, 
Can  these  be  you?    Once  more  let  my  heart 
move 

Responsive  as  I  kneel  to  read  yon  o'er ; 
For  this  day  let  me  be  3rour  age  again, 
Good,  happy,  as  I  once  was — then,  with  pain. 

Let  me  shed  tears  that  I  am  so  no  more. 

I  was  eighteen  1    Such  happy  dreams  had  1 1 
Hope  sang  sweet  fictions  for  my  lullaby; 

A  gleaming  star  was  shining  over  me  I 
Now  only  in  my  heart  I  breathe  thy  name. 
Then  I  was  god  to  thee ;  but  now  with  shame 

Man  recollects  the  child  he  used  to  be. 

Lost  dreams  of  power,  success,  and  grace^ 

alas! 
How  have  I  watched  until  her  robe  should 

pass; 
How  lavished  kisses  on  her  fallen  glove! 
Thin  I  hoped  all  from  life— love,  strength,  and 

fame! 
Ah  1  to  be  pure,  and  to  have  faith,  the  same 
In  all  things  pure,  as  I  had  then,  my  love. 

She  to  whom  he  wrote  these  "letters  of 
early  manhood,  virtue,  love,''  too  modestly 
destroyed  her  own,  but  she  piously  pre- 
served those  of  her  fiance.  Theyarechaste 
but  ardent,  ingenuous  but  often  grave, 
sportive  in  many  places  and  yet  full  of 
high  thought,  for  Victor  Hugo  at  eighteen 
thinks  like  a  man.  He  will  not  admit  that 
anything  can  be  impossible.  He  considers 
Ad6Ie  as  already  his  wife,  and  boldly  signs 
his  letters  to  her,  "Your  Husband.'* 

They  evidently  were  not  written  to  be 
seen  by  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  girl 
he  loved;  he  constantly  entreats  her  to 
bum  them ;  they  are  all  the  more  valuable 
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on  that  account.  We  rarely  have  a  chance 
to  see  a  love  like  this  start  fresh  from  it& 
secret  fount  in  all  its  spontaneity,  so 
pure,  so  youthful,  so  sincere,  and  so  pro- 
found. 

"The  Love  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo." 
{Harpers.) 


"The  Temper  Cure,"  by  Stanley  Ed- 
wards Johnson.  A  tale  of  a  struggling 
young  physician,  with  no  expectation  of 
success  in  life,  whose  only  wish  is  to  be- 
-come  very  rich.  The  wish  is  granted,  but 
carries  with  it  a  blessing  to  humanity 
which  its  possessor  had  not  sought  to 
1>enefit.  He  discovers  a  means  of  making 
-everybody  good  natured. 


"The  Stranger,'*  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Balch 
1-oring.  Verses  written  in  various  moods 
and  in  various  keys,  running  "from  grave 
^o  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.*'  The  title 
is  taken  from  the  most  important  of  the 
poems.  Those,  however,  which  follow 
"The-  Stranger"  are  not  less  sweet  and 
strong,  and  of  decided  poetic  and  literary 
power.   $1.00.   The  Abbey  Press. 


"The  King  of  Honey  Island,"  a  dram- 
atic story  of  the  War  of  1812,  by  the  late 
Maurice  Thompson,  author  of  "Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes."  Written  in  the  great  au- 
thor's characteristic  style.  G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Company. 


"The  New  Life  of  Marat,"  by  Ernest 
Belfort  Bax,  will  not  fail  to  excite  much 
discussion  by  its  vindication  of  the  char- 
acter of  one  whom  the  author  considers 
"the  best  abused  man  in  modem  history." 


"The  New  Conklin's  Handy  Manual 
and  Atlas  of  the  World,"  just  issued  by 
Laird  &  Lee,  of  Chicago,  is  not  only  a 
revised  edition  of  a  work  the  success  of 


which  has  been  phenomenal — over  two 
million  copies  sold  in  twelve  years — ^but, 
to  all  purposes,  an  absolutely  new  book, 
over  1 50  pages  having  been  altered  and  a 
number  of  them  replaced  by  entirely  new 
ones.  The  Presidential  election  of  1900 
and  the  census  of  the  same  year  (as  far 
as  its  results  have  been  made  public)  are 
given  in  full,  with  classifications  and  com- 
parisons peculiar  to  this  work.  Qotli,  25 
cents ;  library  style,  50  cents. 


There  should  be  a  fellow-feeling  be- 
tween Minister  Wu  and  Lewis  Dunbar, 
the  central  figure  in  Charles  Reginald 
Sherlock's  novel,  "Your  Uncle  Lew." 
One  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in  the 
book  describes  Dunbar's  experience  as  a 
member  of  a  jury  sitting  on  a  case  of  mur- 
der. A  lawyer  named  Bartlett  was  the 
prosecuting  ofHcer,  and  he  built  up  such  a 
formidable  case,  and  summed  it  up  with 
so  much  eloquence,  that  conviction  seemed 
certain,  until  Dunbar,  who,  pretending  to 
be  with  the  majority  in  a  vote  for  that  ver- 
dict, shrewdly  won  over  his  associates  one 
by  one,  and  in  the  end  brought  tlie  jury 
in  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  To  the 
great  discomfiture  of  Bartlett,  Dunbar 
tells  how,  having  saved  the  life  of  the  a> 
cused  woman,  the  jury  spent  four  days  in 
retirement  trying,  on  their  own  account, 
to  fix  the  crime  on  somebody,  there  being 
no  dispute  of  the  fact  that  a  murder  had 
been  done.  As  Bartlett,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, had  nearly  induced  the  jury  to  con- 
vict an  innocent  person,  the  jury  turned 
on  him,  and,  as  Dunbar  makes  out,  would 
have  convicted  him  for  attempted  murder 
of  the  prisoner  had  not  his  protest  pre- 
vailed. This  anecdote  might  have  been 
based  on  the  Qiinese  system  of  justice,  as 
lately  described  and  upheld  by  Min- 
ister Wu,  in  an  address  before  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association.    He  told  the 
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lawyers  that  in  China,  if  it  was  shown  by 
subsequent  events  that  a  prisoner  had 
been  wrongfully  convicted  or  punished, 
the  court  and  all  officials  participating  in 
the  proceedings  became  culprits  them- 
selves, and  were  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
crime  wrongly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
inrjocent  person. 


H.  J.  Smith  and  T.  H.  Devereaux  have 
formed  a  publishing  company  under  the 
name  of  The  H.  J.  Smith  &  Devereaux 
Company,  334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
Their  first  book,  an  instantaneous  suc- 
cess, is  "The  Adventures  of  Theodore,"  a 
humorous  extravaganza  as  related  by  Jim 
Higgers  to  one  of  the  Rough  Writers.  Il- 
lustrations by  Henrich.  The  book  has 
merit. 


"A  Sack  of  Shakings,''by  Frank  T.Bul- 
len,  whose  contributions  to  the  "Specta- 
tor" have  made  his  name  honored  in  liter- 
ary circles.  Most  of  the  essays  brought 
together  in  this  volume  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "Spectator,"  and  Mr.  Bul- 
len's  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  these  intensely  interesting  and  sug- 
gisBtive  sketches  have  been  collected  in  a 
permanent  and  handy  shape.  $1.50.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


"Mexico  City :  An  Idler's  Note  Book/' 
by  Miss  Olive  Percival,  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
an  extremely  interesting  and  remarkably 
original  book.  Not  filled  with  stiff,  mag- 
nificent facts  and  hackneyed  information 
about  splendid  churches  and  century  old 
palaces,  balcony  views  and  "personally 
conducted"  promenades,  but  an  intelli- 
gent traveler's  keen  observations. 


tion  as  a  painstaking  and  reliable  biogra- 
pher, has  added  to  her  fame  by  her  com- 
plete and  impartial,  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive "Life  of  Napoleon,"  to  which  she  now 
joins  a  frank  yet  sympathetic  sketch  of 
Josephine.-  The  new  light  which  has 
been  thrown  on  Josephine's  character  and 
career  by  the  recent  publication  of  numer- 
ous memoirs  has  not  been  overlooked  in 
preparing  this  life.  The  elaborate  illus- 
trations which  distinguished  the  former 
edition  of  the  "Life  of  Napoleon"  have 
been  preserved  in  this  edition.  $2.50. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


Laird  &  Lee,  of  Chicago,  have  pub- 
lished "Lee's  American  Automobile  An- 
nual for  1 90 1,*'  a  hand  book  for  all  inter- 
ested in  horseless  vehicles. 


"Victoria;  Maid,  Matron,  Monarch," by 
Grapho  (J.  A.  Adams).  In  this  biogra- 
phy the  writer  presents  a  vivid  view  of  the 
life  of  the  great  Queen  as  she  appeared  in 
childhood,  in  her  rise  to  the  throne,  in  the 
great  coronation  scene,  among  her  famous 
Premiers,  in  politics,  in  love  and  marriage, 
in  her  home  with  her  children,  her  visi- 
tors, her  people,  in  the  momentous  events 
of  her  reign,  the  wars  abroad,  the  reforms 
at  home,  in  the  dazzling  spectacle  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee,  and  the  homage  of  the 
empire,  along  with  pen  pictures  of  the 
most  noted  statesmen,  and  rapid  sketches 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  the  Berlin  Conference.  50  cents. 
Advance  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 


Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  whose  great  life 
of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  made  her  reputa- 


"The  Makers  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic," by  Rev.  David  Gregg,  pastor  of  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn.  This  series  of  popular  lectures 
is  full  of  historical  data  and  pioneer  inci- 
dents of  colonial  times,  vividly  portraying 
pen-pictures  of  the  Virginia  colonists,  the 
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Pilgrims,  the  Hollanders,  the  Puritans, 
the  Quakers,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Hugue- 

• 

nets,  with  chapters  on  the  influence  of  the 
discoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
the  work  of  George  Washington  as  a  fac- 
tor in  American  history,  and  the  effect  of 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  church  in  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  nation. 

The  book  embodies  the  results  of  a 
large  historical  research.  It  sets  forth  in 
a  vivid  and  attractive  light  the  races,  the 
personalities,  the  principles,  and  the  oc- 
casions entitled  to  credit  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  American  Republic.  It  is 
highly  suggestive  of  American  history  yet 
to  be  written.  The  book  pleads  for  the 
broadest  and  purest  type  of  Americanism, 
and  is  outspoken  and  fearless  in  advocat- 
ing the  highest  interests  of  our  nation. 

The  American  citizen  will  find  in  it  en- 
lightenment and  stimulus  for  his  patriot- 
ism. Price  $1.50.  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co., 
publishers. 


boys  have  done  boys  may  do.^'  Price  50 
cents.  Henry  Altemus  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, publishers. 


"Poor  Boys'  Chances,"  by  John  Hab- 
berton.  John  Habberton  has  written  a 
score  of  sketches  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, with  a  special  eye  to  the  chances 
they  had,  as  boys,  to  attain  distinction. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  selecting  the 
subjects  of  the  little  biographs ;  it  is  more 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  many  shall  be 
selected. 

The  choice  of  names  is  admirable ;  none 
of  the  twenty  could  be  spared,  though 
others  might  have  been  added.  We  have 
Ben  Franklin  and  Lincoln,  Washington 
and  Grant,  Edison  and  Astor,  Girard  and 
Peabody,  Hamilton  and  Peter  Cooper,  Jay 
Gould  and  Horace  Mann.  Garfield  and 
Whitney  are  here,  as  are  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  All 
these,  and  the  others,  were  poor  and  un- 
friended at  the  start,  but  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  their  fate;  and  "what 


"Famous  Texts  of  Famous  People,'* 
edited  by  Frederick  Barton.  A  book  that 
will  not  only  create  interest  in  the  Bible, 
but  show  how  it  is  interwoven  in  the  daily 
life  of  those  who  bear  an  important  part 
of  the  large  responsibilities  of  the  world. 


"The  Love  Letters  of  a  Liar,"  by  Mrs. 
William  Allen.  In  graceful,  ardent 
phrases  these  letters,  which  were  first 
printed  in  "The  Smart  Set"  last  Septem- 
ber, and  thus  antedate  "An  Englishwo- 
man's Love  Letters,**  while  far  surpassing 
them  in  style  and  interest,  breathe  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  that  might  well  win  the 
heart  of  any  woman.  Price  50  cents.  Ess 
Ess  Publishing  Co. 


Ever  since  "Songs  of  Vagabondia"  ap- 
peared there  has  been  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  Bliss  Carman  and  Richard  Hovey, 
so  we  had  "More  Songs  from  Vaga- 
bondia,"  and  now  "Last  Songs  from 
Vagabondia"  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Boston).  There  are  poets  who  seem  to 
quickly  catcTi  the  popular  fancy  and  retain 
it ;  the  poets  of  Vagabondia  are  among  the 
successful.  Some  of  the  poems  are  ambi- 
tious, but  Richard  Hovey  rises  to  the 
highest  niche  of  art  in  his  description  of 
night : 

The  great  Night ! 

The  far,  phantasmal  Night! 

Night ! 

The  masked,  mysterious  Night! 

The  infinite,  unriddled,  beautiful  Witch ! 

The  sibyl  of  the  universal  Doom ! 

"A  Prelude,'^  and  "The  Lanterns  of  St. 
Eulalie,"  are  from  the  pen  of  Bliss  Car- 
man, and  equal  to  many  of  the  gems  of 
some  of  the  world's  best  known  poets. 
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The  seven  thousand  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans, in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  other 
parts  of  the  State  and  of  other  States,  will 
be  interested  to  know  tliat  Dr.  A.  R. 
Home,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  brought 
out  3  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Gennan  Manual  for  Pro- 
nouncing, Speaking  and  Writing  Eng- 
lish." The  book  consists  of  four  parts: 
I.  English  Pronunciation.  2.  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Literature,  with  Transla- 
tions. 3.  Pennsylvania  German  Diction- 
ary. 4.  English  Vocabulary.  Dr.  Home, 
who  lias  labored  for  thirty  years  as  edu- 
cator,  writer   and   preacher   among   the 


many  years  among  this  worthy  class  of 
laborers,  and  no  book  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten the  wide  circulation  of  which  would 
prove  such  a  great  social  and  moral  bene- 
fit to  this  class  of  American  citizens. 
Those  who  have  to  speak  to  railroad  men 
will  find  the  many  railway  illustrations  of 
great  service.  Price  $1.00.  Published 
by  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  Philadel- 
phia. 

"The  Love  of  An  Uncrowned  Queen, 
Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of  George  I, 
and  her  Correspondence  with  Philip 
Christopher  Count  Konigsmarck"  (now 
first  published  from  the  originals),  by  W. 
H.  Wilkins.  The  romantic  life  of  the 
ill-fated  consort  of  George  I  has  been 
shrouded  in  mystery;  little  is  known  of 
this  remarkable  woman,  and  here  we  have, 
strange  to  say,  the  first  complete  life- 
story,  founded  on  unpublished  Hanover- 
ian documents,  which,  though  available 
for  thirty  years,  have  now  been  made  use 
of  for  the  first  time.  Price  $2.00.  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Company. 


□R.  A.  S.  HOHNB. 

Pennsylvania  Germans,  knows  the  people 
thoroughly ;  he  is  loved  by  them,  is  proud 
of  his  people,  and  he  has  rendered  a  valua- 
ble service  to  those  who  speak  Pennsyl- 
vania German  only,  as  this  volume  will 
enable  tliem  more  readily  to  acquire 
the  English  language.  Elsewhere  we 
give  some  specimens  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man literature. 

"That  Railroad  Man,"  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Graves,  is  a  suggestive,  timely  and  in- 
spiring volume,  which  ought  to  interest 
the  twelve  hundred  thousand  railroad 
men  of  America.     The  author  has  spent 


REV.    GEORGE   C.    LORIHER,   D.D. 

"Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," by  Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D., 
Minister  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 
This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
"Lowell  Lectures,"  given  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  during  the 
last  winter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
author  presents  Christianity  as  it  has 
thought  and  wrought  through  a  hundred 
eventful  years.  The  book  is  a  veritable 
encyclopedia  of  the  achievements  of 
Christianity,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
intellectual  achievement.  This  is  Dr. 
Lorimer's  masterpiece.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed are:  The  Christian  Faith  in  the 
Twilight  of  Two  Centuries ;  The  Human 
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Element  in  the  Progress  of  a  Divine  Re- 
ligion ;  The  Renaissance  of  Medieval 
Roman  Catholicism;  The  New  Prophet- 
ism  in  Modem  Literature;  The  Social 
Awakening  of  the  Christian  Church ;  The 
Bearing  of  Recent  Research  on  the  In- 
spiration of  Holy  Writ;  The  Emancipa- 
tion and  Transformation  of  Evangelical 
Theology;  The  Failure  of  Modem  Sub- 
stitutes for  the  Ancient  Faith ;  The 
Movement  for  the  Restoration  of  Primi- 
tive Christian  Union;  The  Influence  of 
Christianity  on  a  Hundred  Years  of  His- 
tory ;  The  Limitations  of  Church  Success 
■  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  The  Religious 
Message  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the 
Twentieth.  625  pages.  $2.25.  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  1420 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


cates  the  principles  of  true  morality  and 
religion,  is  an  instrument  for  good  whose 
far-reaching  influence  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters 
has  won  for  himself  a  high  place  among 
pulpit  orators.  Every  semion  he  preaches 
is  a  classic,  and  it  was  a  wise  thing  to 
print  the  sermons  in  pamphlet  and  book 
form  so  that  they  could  reach  a  much 


"Richelieu  and  the  Growth  of  the 
French  Power,"  by  James  Breck  Perkins, 
in  Putnam's  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series. 
A  thorough  work  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  original  sources  of  information, 
showing  the  details  of  Richelieu's  char- 
acter and  the  nature  and  the  results  of 
his  administration. 


"Charlemagne  {Charles  the  Great), 
the  Hero  of  Two  Nations,"  by  H.  W. 
Carless  Davis,  in  the  same  series,  gives 
the  reader  a  splendid  idea  of  the  first 
Western  Emperor's  remarkable  person- 
ality and  wonderful  influence  upon  Euro- 
pean history.  The  author  limits  himself 
in  dealing  with  institutions,  and  social  and 
literary  developments,  to  those  facts  which 
throw  light  on  his  character. 


The  successful  preacher,  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  fill  the  pews  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  multitude  while  he  incul- 


UME.   SARAH   GRAND, 

Author  of  "Babs,  the  Impossible." 

larger  audience.  A  series  of  eight  ser- 
mons on  "The  Birds  of  the  Bible"  are  now 
being  published  in  the  "Metropolitan  Pul- 
pit" (Pulis  Press,  1589  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn),  and  have  been  reprinted  and 
published  in  book  form  by  the  Baker  & 
Taylor   Company,   Union   Square,    New 
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York.  The  "Metropolitan  Pulpit"  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  5  cents.  50  cents  a  year. 
The  book  sells  at  50  cents  a  volume. 

John  De  Morgan. 


hawser's  ''starboard  lights.'' 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  up  a  book  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  has  a  story  to  tell  and 
who  tells  it;  who  seeks  not  for  "prob- 
lems," nor  palms  off  platitudes  for  prov- 
erbs ;  who  does  not  seek  notoriety  by  ero- 
ticism, or  eviscerate  the  school  histories 
for  incidents.  A.  B.  Hawser,  Master,  as 
the  author  of  "Starboard  Lights"  chooses 
to  call  himself,  is  a  writer  who  not  only 
has  one  story  to  tell,  but  many;  and  he 
tells  them  well.  One  is  impressed  with 
the  different  styles  of  which  the  author  is 
master.  He  uses  one  method  in  telling  us, 
delightfully,  of  the  humorous  adventures 
of  "Hennery  and  the  Bo's'n,"  and  another, 
entirely  different,  in  such  remarkably  fine 
pieces  of  word-painting  as  "From  Tide  to 
Tide"  and  "A  Dream,"  and  handles  them 
with  equal  skill.  The  book  is  the  work 
of  a  man  conscious  of  literary  power,  and 
a  man  of  strong  imagination.  In  looking 
over  the  book  we  feel  like  saying :  "These 
samples  are  eminently  satisfadory ;  send 
us  a  full  line  of  your  goods."  If  the  au- 
thor can  sustain  throughout  a  longer  and 
more  ambitious  work  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  which  is  shown  in  these 
sketches,  he  certainly  has  before  him  a 
literary  future  to  be  envied.  We  would 
like  to  see  "Hennery  and  the  Bo's'n"  ex- 
panded into  a  book,  and  the  author  of  "An 
Eight  by  Thirteen  Ocean"  will  find  a  pub- 
lic for  any  amount  of  such  writing.  Sure- 
ly no  one  ever  before  saw  so  much  in  an 
ordinary  window  aquarium,  or,  seeing, 
told  it  so  delightfully. 

"Starboard  Lights"  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  purporting  to  be  extracts 
from  Captain  Hawser's  log,  and  the  sec- 


ond entitled  "Picked  Up  on  the  Waters." 
One  of  the  most  delightful  stories  from 
the  log  is  the  tale  of  "Hennery  and  the 
Cannibals."  That  entertaining  youth  and 
the  bo's'n  are  cast  ashore  on  a  tropical 
island.  "Hennery^'  was  a  moon-faced 
youth,  with  staring  eyes  like  a  codfish. 
He  was  crammed  full  of  pirate  literature, 
and  as  soon  as  the  two  landed  he  dis- 
gusted the  bo's'n  by  talking  about  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  The  bo's'n  had  been  ship- 
wrecked off  and  on,  but  he  hadn't  dabbled 
much  in  Crusoe.  So  he  clouted  Hennery 
over  the  head  and  told  him  to  go  hunt  for 
a  spring  of  fresh  water.  Hennery  re- 
monstrated indignantly. 

"  *See  here,  old  cock,'  he  said,  'after  a 
shipwreck  there  ain't  no  more  orders  from 
anybody.  Any  book  on  seafarin'  will  tell 
you  that.' 

"'Is  that  so?'  asked  the  bo's'n.  'My. 
my,  wot  a  thing  book  leamin'  is,  to  be 
sure!  You  don't  happen  to  have  that 
there  volume  with  that  interestin'  knowl- 
edge handy,  do  you  ?' 

"Hennery  looked  at  him  with  fine  con- 
tempt. 'Where  would  I  have  it  handy?* 
he  inquired.  *In  my  hair?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  had  time  to  grab  books  when  I 
couldn't  even  save  my  britches  ?' 

"  'Well,  well,  that's  too  bad,'  said  the 
bo's'n  with  genuine  regret.  'Now,  Hen- 
nery, when  you  find  that  there  book,  you 
let  me  know,  and  we'll  arrange  accordin' 
to  wot  it  says.  But  till  then,  you'll  just 
hunt  for  that  spring  or  I'll  g^ve  you  wot 
for.  And  my  name  ain't  "old  cock" — 
leastwise  it  ain't  until  you  find  that  there 
wolume.  My  name  for  cabin-boys  and 
sich  whereby  to  be  addressed  is  "bo's'n."  ' 

'*  Hennery  went  off  bubbling  with  bot- 
tled wrath,  and  the  bo's'n  lay  down  under 
a  palm  tree  to  snooze." 

In  this  manner  did  Hennery  and  the 
bo's'n  begin  those  strange  adventures  of 
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which,  doubtless,  there  are  many  more  to 
be  told  us  by  Captain  Hawser  some  day. 

There  is  a  sentiment  in  "A  Dream'* 
which  will  appeal  to  thousands.  It  tells 
of  the  beauties  of  the  seashore,  and  of  a 
youth  who  left  the  free  life  there  to  wrestle 
with  life  in  the  city.  "And  there  was  a 
youth  to  whom  nature  had  been  good.  All 
this  was  his — the  free  sea  life,  the  immens- 
ity of  the  meadows,  the  greatness  of  the 
winds ;  and  he  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear.  When  he  drifted  over  shallows  and 
deeps,  when  he  lay  under  sheltering  banks 
while  the  storm  flapped  over  him  and 
drove  the  clamorous  sea  fowl  before  it 
like  spindrift,  he  understood.  But  at 
night,  when  darkness  lay  heavy  on  the 
sea,  he  looked  to  the  north  and  saw,  trem- 
bling on  the  sky,  the  red  flare  of  the  lights 
of  the  city.  And  he  dreamed  false  dreams, 
until,  one  night,  he  sailed  from  the  bay 
and  sold  his  freedom.  For  a  time  the  roar 
of  human  life  sounded  more  pleasantly  to 
him  than  the  green  breakers  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  he  was  drunken  with  the  joy  of 
breasting  the  tide  of  men.  But  there  came 
a  day  when  the  south  winds  blew  into 
the  city  and  the  clouds  painted  islands 
in  the  sky ;  and  he  awoke  and  returned — 
returned  to  find  that  the  sea  was  strange, 
and  that  it  spoke  a  forgotten  language. 
Sadly  he  drifted  on  the  channels  he  had 
known  so  well  and  knew  no  more.  His 
eyes  turned  instinctively  to  the  north, 
where  the  white  city  shone;  as  if  they 
wished  to  cast  him  out,  the  tides  ran  in 
from  the  ocean  and  drove  him  toward  her ; 
the  winds  came  blowing  inland  and  drove 
him  toward  her;  the  reeds  and  floating 
grasses,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  swim 
in  the  tide  streaks,  all  drove  toward  her ; 
and  he  knew  that  no  one  who  once  had 
entered  her  web  can  break  her  spell.*' 

From  such  serious  writing  as  this,  turn 
to  the  jolly  stories  of  the  sailor  who  was 


sunstruck  in  the  Polas  Sea,  and  the  one 
who  was  nearly  frozen  to  death  on  a  hot 
summer  day  in  New  York  harbor. 

"Starboard  Lights"  is  evidently  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  loves  nature  and  his 
fellow  man;  therefore  it  cannot  help  be- 
ing a  good  book — clean  and  healthy,  for 
old  and  young. 

"Starboard  Lights,**  by  A.  B.  Hawser, 
Master.  Quail  &  Warner,  New  York. 
$1.00. 


brownell's  "tales  from  tokio.'' 

One  fears  nowadays  to  open  a  book 
about  Japan.  That  play-house  land  of 
fantastic  sky  and  tinted  earth,  the  coun- 
try of  topsyturvy,  has  been  and  is  a  temp- 
tation to  men  to  write  because  the  subject 
is  so  full  of  attraction  that  they  found  it 
easy  to  string  words  together.  The  re- 
sults have  been  deplorable,  and  a  woefully 
great  flood  of  poor  stuff  has  been  loosed. 
But  only  pleasure  awaits  him  who  opens 
the  pretty  little  volume  recently  issued  by 
Quail  &  Warner,  with  the  title  "Tales 
from  Tokio.** 

The  author,  Clarence  Ludlow  Brownell, 
was  Professor  in  the  Government  School 
in  Tokio  in  that  period  when  the  sly  little 
brown  men  were  so  wondrously  busy  ab- 
sorbing European  culture  and  learning  of 
all  kinds,  from  Shakespeare  to  bridge 
building.  After  they  had  sucked  their 
white  instructors  dry,  they  said  most  posi- 
tively: "May  it  please  you  most  honor- 
ably now  to  go  away  ?"  Professor  Brown- 
ell was  one  of  those  whom  it  had  to  please 
most  honorably  to  go,  and  he  wandered 
with  delicious  slothfulness  through  the 
empire,  most  perfectly  doing  nothing,  and 
living  in  all  sorts  of  places,  from  the  hut 
of  the  laborer  in  rice  fields  to  ancient  tem- 
ples whose  walls  were  plated  with  gold 
and  whose  meanest  decorations  were  por- 
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celains  of  untold  antiquity  and  quite  un- 
tenable value. 

That  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
were  not  too  arduous,  one  may  more  than 
suspect  from  the  gentle  tenor  of  the  au- 
thor's way  in  the  Tales.  The  reader  for- 
gets that  they  are  in  type,  and  is  inclined 
the  rather  to  dream  that  they  are  being 
told  to  him  in  a  delightfully  soft  and  in- 
dolent voice  by  a  large,  lazy  man  lying 
full  length  under  blossom-laden  cherry 
trees,  watching  the  clouds  with  no  care 
whither  they  blow,  and  caring  not  at  all 
for  such  a  gross  occidental  thing  as  time. 
Even  his  wit,  and  the  little  book  is  full 
of  wit,  is  most  enchantingly  lazy.  He 
does  not  try  to  describe  anything.  Instead, 
he  takes  his  reader  with  him  by  ways  of 
ease  throught  scene  after  scene,  until  one's 
mind  and  soul  are  filled  with  the  glow,  the 
mysticism,  the  fragrance,  the  romance  and 
the  fairy  lights  of  Japan. 

So,  in  the  story  **Mukashi  lyemushi,*' 
he  begins  thus : 

"Our  landlord  had  a  delightful  home,  a 
dutiful  son,  and  a  snap.  The  snap  was  we. 
We  were  in  the  capital  city  of  Etchiu,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Dai  Nipoon,  looking  out 
over  the  North  Sea,  as  they  call  it  there, 
toward  the  frozen  Siberian  coast.  We 
were  just  from  college,  and  knew  fully 
as  much  as  the  average  college  man  about 
the  world  at  large  and  other  business  in 
particular. 

"Our  landlord,  Kintaro  Okashi,  was  a 
samurai  of  the  old  school.  He  was  brought 
up  under  the  feudal  system,  and  knew  how 
to  fight,  as  all  gentlemen  should  in  those 
days.  If  he  knew  anything  else,  he  con- 
cealed it  during  the  year  we  lived  with 
him.  Of  course,  though,  he  knew  how  to 
make  merry,  and  could  handle  artistically 
a  brush  dipped  in  red  paint.  He  could  make 
his  evening  environment  look  as  if  it  had 
been  lacquered  with  the  hues  of  the  setting 


sun ;  but  such  knowledge  was  not  remark- 
able.   Every  one  in  Japan  can  do  that. 

"He  was  quite  r^^ardless  of  expense  in 
this  employment,  for  he  was  of  gentle 
birth,  and,  besides,  he  had  no  money.  The 
government  had  pensioned  him  when  it 
abolished  the  feudal  system  and  caste,  and, 
legally,  there  were  no  more  samurai ;  but 
that  pension  was  mortgaged.  Kintaro 
Okashi  had  spent  forty  years  of  it  in  ad- 
vance. Consequently,  when  we,  Gardner 
and  I,  went  to  him  with  a  proposal  to  be 
our  landlord,  he  welcomed  us  and  bowed 
so  low  that  he  broke  the  floor.  He  said  he 
loved  Americans,  and  he  confided  in  a 
friend,  as  we  learned  afterward,  that  he 
considered  young  ones  were  better  than  a 
pension." 

The  author  and  his  friend  opened  a 
school  under  the  protection  of  the  samurai. 
After  the  first  month  they  called  for  the 
bill.  Okashi  San  would  not  hear  of  it 
"Iyiye!"_"No,  no!''  he  would  repeat. 
"August  pardon  deign,  but  the  school  is 
a  resplendent  success,  and  I  and  my  stu- 
pid wife  are  overwhelmed  with  honor.  It 
is  we  who  owe  you." 

This  went  on  for  days  until  the  two 
thought  he  meant  it,  and  proceeded  to  put 
their  money  to  "other  uses,*'  as  the  genial 
professor  delicately  puts  it.  "When  it  had 
thus  been  put/*  he  says,  sadly,  "our  host 
appeared  before  us  one  warm  afternoon 
with  a  roll  of  thin,  brown  paper  exactly 
nineteen  feet  six  inches  in  length.  (We 
measured  it  along  the  edge  of  the  tatami.) 
It  was  a  bill.  Okashi  San  made  a  bow  for 
every  foot  in  the  strip,  and  then  began  to 
read  it  to  us. 

"Many  of  the  items  were  in  fractions  of 
a  cent.  When  the  reading  was  over  we 
learned  that  the  total  was  $21,  or  a  little 
over  $1  a  foot.  We  had  expected  nothing 
less  than  $100,  estimated  by  the  time  it 
took  to  read  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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end.  As  we  did  not  have  $21,  Gardner 
wired  to  a  friend  in  Tokio  and  received 
$30  the  next  morning.  Thirty  dollars  is 
the  telegraph  limit.  We  paid  Okashi  San 
the  $21  and  he  returned  in  half  an  hour 
with  a  red  seal  and  a  stamp  at  the  end 
of  his  scroll,  showing  that  the  bill  had 
been  duly  paid.'* 

Then  the  two  devised  how  they  should 
disburse  the  $9  remaining  out  of  the  $30. 
They  decided  to  "study"  the  famous  "No*' 
dancing,  and  their  money,  says  the  pro- 
fessor, "evaporated  pleasantly.'^  On  the 
next  day,  Mrs.  Okashi  appeared,  and  she 
had  a  roll  of  thin  brown  paper  and  gently 
pushed  it  toward  them  as  they  bowed. 
When  they  unrolled  it,  Gardner  exclaim- 
ed: "By  Jove,  you've  added  two  feet  I 
And  where*s  the  stamp  and  the  seal  ?*' 

"Shirrimasen  de  gozaimasu," — ^"Not 
knowing  augustly  am,** — said  Mrs. 
Okashi. 

After  a  long  discussion  they  discovered 
that  the  twenty-one  feet  and  six  inches* 
bill  was  a  separate  account,  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  her  husband's,  and  Gardner 
had  to  telegraph  to  Tokio  for  another  $30. 
Friends  in  Tokio  must  be  exceedingly 
valuable  assets,  for  this  $30  arrived 
promptly,  and  after  this  affairs  went  on 
smoothly  for  some  time,  until  one  morn- 
ing Okashi  San  handed  them  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  appeared  the  following 
items :  Raw  fish,  mushrooms,  eggs,  sake, 
cherry  blossoms,  peach  bud,  chrysanthe- 
mum, golden  plum  and  thousand  joys — 
a  combination  that  suggested  gayety.  As 
the  house  had  been  quiet  the  night  before, 
they  did  not  understand.  Okashi  San  ex- 
plained, however.  Some  dear  friends  were 
leaving  Etchiu  for  a  long  journey  and 
he  had  been  "saying  good-by.'*  "As  he 
had  no  money,*'  says  the  professor,  "he 
brought  the  bill  to  us.  He  had  had  a 
jolly  time,  and  was  sorry  we  had  not  been 


with  him.  He  would  have  asked  us,  but 
his  friends,  being  strangers,  might  have 
been  unamusing.*' 

The  author's  friend,  Gardner,  made  a 
study  of  baths  while  he  was  in  Japan. 
After  he  had  gone  into  the  subject  he 
could  tell  strange  stories.  One  of  them  is 
related  delightfully  in  the  tale  "Furo 
Oke.** 

Gardner  also  studied  funerals.  He  saw 
"an  old  man  roasting  while  his  family  sat 
around  eating  and  drinking  and  making 
merry.  Itwasoveron  the  west  coast,  where 
Buddhism  is  strong.  While  the  vener- 
able departed  writhed  and  roasted  in  the 
flames,  we  banqueted.  It  was  grewsome. 
Now  and  then  one  of  his  progeny  would 
go  to  the  oven  and  turn  him  over  with  an 
iron  rod  to  'do'  him  better  on  the  other 
side. 

"I  told  my  host  that  when  my  time  came 
he  must  see  that  I  was  properly  cremated. 
He  replied  that  it  would  be  too  great  an 
honor  for  him.  'You  had  much  better 
come  to  cook  me,*  he  said.  Finally  we  de- 
cided that  whichever  went  over  first,  the 
other  should  bum  him  and  that  the  town 
should  have  sake  enough  to  swim  in.  We 
agreed,  however,  not  to  die  before  we 
were  eighty-eight. 

"  'Just  see  how  beautifully  my  father 
bums,'  my  landlord  said,  'because  of  his 
lucky  age.**' 

'*The  Japanese  'cop,*  *'  says  Mr.  Brown- 
ell,  in  the  Tale,  "Junsa,"  "is  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  a  model  of  courteous  dignity, 
and  a  good  fighter,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  government  gives  him  six  yen 
a  month,  or  about  three  dollars.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  'cop*  as  he  deftly 
weaves  a  net  about  his  captive  until  he 
looks  as  if  he  were  wrapped  up  in  a  ham- 
mock. This  weaving  has  an  esoteric  sig- 
nificance, doubtless,  as  no  need  of  doing  it 
is  manifest.    Etiquette  in  Japan  is  against 
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a  captive's  trying  to  escape  after  he  has 
been  informed  courteously  that  he  is  un- 
der arrest."  The  policeman  always  says, . 
"Go  men  nasai'' — "August  pardon  deign" 
— ^and  the  culprit,  as  he  stands  patiently  to 
be  woven  in,  replies :  "Do  itashi  mashite" 
—"Oh,  don't  mention  it." 

There  are  twenty-t'oro  Tales  in  the  book, 
and  one  would  wish  none  left  out.    If  the 


author  will  write  twenty-two  more  we 
promise  that  they  will  be  received  with 
delight  if  they  are  as  perfectly  worthy  as 
are  these.  That  the  "Tales  from  Tcrfcio" 
have  been  received  well  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  second  edition  has  been  is- 
sued. 

"Tales  from  Tokio."    Quail  &  Warner, 
New  York.    $i. 


TO  AN  ORCHID. 
By  Mattie  Balch  Loring. 

O,  SCENTLESS  flowef,  with  the  crimson  heart 
And  yellow  lights  shining  through, 

Werc't  evolved  from  a  tragedy  in  part 
And  part  from  a  drop  of  dew  ? 

Has't  been  to  the  heights  where  his  loved  ones  go, 

And  looked  on  the  spirit  scroll ; 
Then  made  it  thy  mission  to  bloom  below. 

In  the  colors  of  the  soul  ? 

Neither  mystic  purple,  nor  tender  pink, 

But  the  love-touch  of  the  two ; 
The  breath  of  an  angel  warming  the  link 

With  the  sky's  immortal  blue. 

The  melting  of  suffering  with  a  tear, 

In  silent  sympathy  shed ; 
The  strength  of  a  spirit  that's  cast  out  fear, 

The  beat  of  a  heart  that's  bled. 


Are  these,  then,  thy  sources  of  potent  power, 

Before  which  we  mutely  bow  ? 
O,  mystical  mesmeric,  dreadful  flower, 

From  what  world  descendest  thou? 

-From  "The  Stranger,"  a  Book  of  Verses.     (The  Abbey  Press.) 
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The  Helmet  of  Navarre 

By  BERTHA  RUNKLE.    Our  Price,  $1 .00 

The  Transfiguration  of 
Miss  Philura 

By  FLORENCE  M.  KINGSLEY. 

Our  Price,  $0.55 

Five  Years  of  My  Life,  1894^1899 

By  ALFRED  DREYFUS.  Ex-captain  of  Artil- 
lery in  the  French  Army.    Our  Price,  $1 .08 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come,  or 
Salathiel^  The  Wandering  Jew 

By  GEORGE  CROLY.  Illustrated  by  THUL- 
STRUP.  Our  Price,  $1.18 

In  Search  of  Mademoiselle 

By  GEORGE   GIBBS.      Our  Price,  $  1 .08 

The  Eternal  Quest 

By  J.   A.    STEUART.     Our  Price,  $1.00 
War's  Brighter  Side 

The  story  of  "The  Friend  "  Newspaper,  edited 
by  the  correspondents  with  Lord  Roberts' 
Forces,  March- April,  1900.  By  JULIAN 
RALPH,  with  contributions  from  A.  CONAN 
DOYLE,  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  and  others, 
and  a  letter  from  EARL  ROBERTS. 

Our  Price,  $1.08 

Another  Womsm*s  Territory 

By  ALIEN.  Our  Price,  $1 .08 

The  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen 

Sophie  Dorothea,  Consort  of  George  I.,  and  her 
conespondence  with  Philip  Christopher,  Count 
Konigsmarck  (now  first  published  from    the 


originals).  By  W.  H.  WILKINS.  M.A., 
Qare  College,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society.  Our  Price,  $  1 .80 

A  Sailor's  Log 

Recollections  of  Forty  Years  of  Naval  Life. 
By  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS,  Rear  Admiral 
U.  S.  N.     Illustrated.         Our  Price,  $1 .50 

In  Deep  Abyss 

By  GEORGES  OHNET.  Translated  by  FRED 
ROTH  WELL.  B.  A.  Our  Price,  $  1 .05 

The  Career  of  a  Beauty 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Our  Price,  $0.90 
Juletty 

A  story  of  Old  Kentucky.  By  LUCY 
CLEAVER    Mcelroy.    Our  Price,  $1.08 

The  Cruise  of  the  Petrel 

A  story  of  1812.     By  T.   JENKINS   HAINS. 

Our  Price,  $0.90 
The  Spanish  People 

Their  Origin,  Growth  and  Influence.  By 
MARTIN  A.  S.  HUME.  With  index  and 
bibliography.  Our  Price,  $  1 .35 

The  Children  of  the  Nations 

A  study  of  Colonization  and  its  Problems. 
By  POULTNEY  BIGELOW,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Our  Price,  $1.85 

The  Lovers  of  the  Woods 

By  WILLIAM  H.  BOARDMAN. 

Our  Price,  $1.00 

Every  One  His  Own  Way 

By  EDITH  WYATT.        Our  Price,  $  1 .08 
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Ten  Ne^w  Books  of  Fiction 


THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  MARY  THE  FIRST 

An  entertaining  story  of  the  experiences  of  a  family  in  a  New  England  suburban  town  with  their 
servants,  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "A  Singuhr  Life,"  etc.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo, 

PENELOPE'S  IRISH  EXPERIENCES 

A  delightful  story  of  travel,  romance  and  wholesome  fun  in  Ireland,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wigois, 
author  of  "The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  etc.     i6mo,  ^1.25.     Fifttenth  Thousand. 

THE,  STORY  OF  EVA 

A  strong  character  stoiy  with  a  powerful  moral,  and  of  uncommon  literary  quality,  by  Will  Payne, 
author  of  '  *  The  Money  Captain, "  etc.      1 2mo,  §  i .  «*o. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  ROAD 

A  strong,  simple,  pure  love  story,  by  Eugenia  Brooks  Frothingham.  i2mo,  $1.50.  Eighth 
Printing. 

A  PILLAR  OF  SALT 

A  striking  story  of  the  absorption  of  an  inventor  in  working  out  his  dreams,  and  the  effect  on  his 
family,  by  Jennette  Lee,  author  of  "  Kate  Wetherill."     i6mo,  $1.25. 

KING'S  END 

A  quiet  but  deeply  interesting  story,  with  some  peculiar  characters,  excellent  humor,  and  of  charm- 
ing literary  quality,  by  Alice  Brown,  author  of  **  Meadow  Grass,"  "Tiverton  Talcs,"  etc.  lamo. 
$1.50. 

Ghe  CURIOUS  CAREER  of  RODERICK  CAMPBELL 

A  story  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  the  Pretender,  then  of  Colonial  New  York  during  the  struggle 
between  the  French  and  English,  with  an  interesting  romance,  by  Jean  N.  McIlwraith.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  VIRGINIA 

A  strong  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
including  admirable  representations  of  Washington,  and  a  chivalrous  love  story,  by  Burton  Egbert 
Stevenson.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

UNDER  THE  REDWOODS 

Nine  good  stories  and  a  chapter  of  autobiography  by  Bret  Harte.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

MISS  PRITCHARD'S  WEDDING  TRIP 

An  entertaining  story  of  travel,  with  a  characteristic  romance  in  it,  by  Clara  Lovisb  Burnham. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  6  CO..  Boston 

a   a   a    a    a   a     85   Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorK     a   a   a   a   a   y 
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Four  Successful  Novels 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN 

By  A.  W.  MARCHMONT.  Author  of  **  By 
Rl^ht  of  Sword,"  and  •♦A  Dash  for  a  Throne,"  of 
which  over  100,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

Fifttenth    Thousand 

Reported  by  the  New  York  Press  repeatedly  as  one  of 
the  *'  best-selling  "  books  in  New  Yorlc. 

A  Story  of  Adventur*,  Love  and  Intrigue 

"  From  the  first  sentence  the  reader's  interest  travels  at  a 
gallop.  The  plot  is  strong  and  the  reader  is  treated  to  many 
surprises." — New  York  Press, 

Fifteenth  Thousand 

YOUR  UNCLE  LEW 

A  Natural-bom  American 

By    CHARLES    REGINALD    SHERLOCK. 

Reported  by  the  New  York  Journal  as  one  of  the  **best- 
selling  *"  books  In  Brooklyn,  and  bjr  the  Cbicafo  Bookseller 
as  the  most  popular  book  in  nuuiy  cities  in  the  West. 

** '  Your  Uncle  Lew'  is  a  frank  and  honest  book — another 
*  David  Haium,'  yet  differing  from  that  popular  book  as '  one 
sur  diflfereth  from  another.*  .  .  .  A  bookof  manyexcel- 
lencies.**— N.  Y.  World,   

Seventh  Thousand 

THE  SILVER  SKULL 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.  Author  of  "The 
Stickit  Minister, "  *  *  The  Raiders,"  etc 

This  romance  is  a  stirring  one  of  Giro  the  Priest  and  of 
the  Vardarelli,  the  heroes  of  the  people,  **  Robin  Hoods  of 
the  South."  Superbly  illustrated  by  G.  Grenville  Manton. 
With  a  preface  written  especially  for  the  American  edition  by 
Mr.  Grockett.  The  best  book  Mr.  Grockett  has  written  in 
years. 


Fourth  Thousand 

A  MARYUND  MANOR 

A  Novel  of  Plantation  Aristocracy  and  Its  Fall 

B/  FREDERIC  EMORY 

Thb  story  gives  charming  bits  of  description  of  life  in 
Tidewater  Maryland  before  the  war,  and  more  than  this  it 
v^ll  probably  have  a  permanent  place  in  literature  as  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  evolution  of  the  new  South. 

With  a  frontispiece  by  B.  West  Glinedinst. 

The  Honorable  Jjhn  Hay,  Secretary  of  State: — '*  I  have 
read  'A  Maryland  Manor '  witn  great  pleasure.  Besides  beine 
a  most  interestinar  story,  admirably  written,  full  of  vivid  and 
graphic  descriptions,  it  has  a  creat  historical  value  as  a  picture 
of  a  phase  of  American  life  which  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist. " 

Each  Volume,  A}^  x  T%    Inches.    Cloth,  $1.50 


BOOKS  OF  NATURE 


Useful  and  BoMitlful  Works  That  Appeid 
to  All  Lovers  of  Flowers,  Trees  ond  Perns 


OUR  FERNS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS 

A  Guide  to  All  the  Native  Species 

By  WILLARD  NELSON  CLUTE 
With  over  aoo  illustrations,  many  of  thon  colored,  by 

W.  W  STILSON. 

Gontains  descriptions  of  all  the  spedes  east  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains,  and  north  of  the  Gulf  States,  newly  described 

from  the  act\ial  specimens- 

The  author  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  matters 

relating  to  ferns.    He  is  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the 

only  American  society  for  their  study. 

8vo,  doth $2.00  net 

Three  Books  by  Alice  Lounsberrj' 

Illustrated  hy  Mrs,  Ellis  7{owan 

SOUTHERN  WILD  FLOWERS  AND  TREES 

Together  with  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Various  Forms  of 
Growth  Found  1  hrough  the  Mountains,  the  Mkldle  District, 
and  the  Low  Gountry  of  the  South. 

Upwards  of  1000  flowers  are  included,  with  a  key  simply 
constructed,  by  which  they  may  be  located. 

There  are  i6  colored  plates,  which  show  the  beauty  of 
the  remarkable  Southern  Flora,  and  144  full-page  engravm^ 
from  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  aid  greatly  in  their  identi- 
fication. Many  of  the  pUnts  pictured  are  very  rare — never 
having  been  engraved  before. 

Quarto,  doth $3.50  net. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  WILD  i=LOWERS 

64'  beautiful  full-page  GOLORED  plates,  showing  79 
different  plants,  and  100  black-and-white  plates  showing  105 
plants,  togethifr  with  54  diagrams.  Better  illustrated  than 
any  similar  book.  Gontains  descriptions  of  nearly  joo  plants^ 
— many  more  than  amy  similar  book. 

Mrs.  Rowan  is  the  world's  greatest  painter  of  wild 
floxvers. 

Size,  5^  X 1%  inches.  Gover  designed  by  Miss  Amy 
Richards.    Cloth 


Field  edition,  full  leather 


$2.50  net. 
3.50  net 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  TREES 

64  beautiful  colored  plates,  100  full-page  black-and-white 
plates.  64  engravinss  of  entire  trees,  ana  55  diagranis,  etc. 

The  only  popular  work  with  colored  plates  of  trees. 
Gontains  descriptions  of  nearly  100  trees  and  a  number  of 
shrubs. 

Mrs.  Rowan's  drawings  are  from  the  trees  and  plants  in 
or  near  their  homes,  and  while  artistic  and  beautiful,  are  tech- 
nically correct.    Dr.  Britton  has  written  an  introduction. 

Su:e,  55^  X  7^  inches,  cloth    ....        $2.50  net. 
Field  edition,  full  leather,  gilt  edges        .  3.50  net. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR  SENT  POSTI^AID  BY 

FREDERICK      A.     STOKES      COMPANY 

5  and  7,  East  16th  Street,  New  YorK 
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MR.  JOHN  LANE'S 

SPRING    BOOKS 


FIFTEEN    THOUSAND    IN    FIFTEEN    DAYS 

THE  COLUMN.    By  Charles  Marriott.  $1.50 

Julian  Hawthorne  says: — "Is  deeply  welcome,  full  of  wholesome  exercise  and  succulence.  .  .  . 
Conspicuously  humoristic.  .  .  .  Full  of  felicities  of  description  and  phrase.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Marriott  brings  with  him  a  beauty  which  uplifb  and  purifies  the  mind. " 

Bliss  Carman  says: — "  In  this  book  a  new  writer  of  English  fiction  has  arisen  and  arrived,  another 
signal  success  been  added  to  contemporary  literature.  .  .  .  Here  is  'The  Column'  with 
genius  writ  clear  on  every  page.  ...  *  The  Column '  is  a  fine  book,  a  piece  of  art  for  which 
to  be  gladly  thankful." 

W.  L.  Courtney  says: — "Whoever  Charles  Marriott  maybe  ...  he  has  written  a  very  re- 
markable novel.  .  .  .  The  heroine  is  of  a  rare  and  original  type.  ...  A  book  very 
fresh,  very  original,  very  interesting,  and  suggestive.  He  has  handled  situations  and  problems  in 
the  true  spirit  of  an  artist. " 

FORTY-SIXTH    THOUSAND    IN    FIFTY    DAYS 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.    By  Elinor  Glyn.  $1.50 

WITH  PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAIT 

"Elizabeth  is  so  ingeniously  ingenuous,  so  clever  and  amusing,  that  it  is  heartily  welcome." — The 

Mail  and  Express. 
"  Irresistibly  comic." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
"An  adorable  maiden.     It  is  a  boon." — New  York  Tribune. 


EIGHTIETH    THOUSAND 

THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF  BOX.     By  Henry  Harland 

"  A  masterpiece."  "  The  most  delightful  love-story  of  the  year." 

"  A  work  of  art."  "  Has  all  the  charm  that  is  in  love  itself" 


$1.50 


IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE.    By  Frederic  Baron  Corvo.  $1.50 

A  series  of  remarkable  stories  illustrative  of  the  Italian  expression  of  the  legends  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.     By  the  author  of  "  Stories  Toto  Told  Me. " 

THE  ARISTOCRATS.  $1.50 

Being  the  impressions  of  the  Lady  Helen  Pole  during  her  sojourn  in  The  Great  North  Woods  as  spon- 
taneously recorded  in  her  letters  to  her  friend  in  North  Britain,  the  Countess  of  Edge  and  Ross. 


A  YEAR  OF  LIFE.     By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

An  excellent  novel  dealing  with  English  aristocratic  society. 


$1.50 


FINE    BOOKS    FOR    COLLECTORS 


THE  LATER  WORK  OP  AUBREY  BEARDS- 
LEY.  With  Introductory  Note.  Illustrated  with  up- 
wards of  170  designs,  including  12  photogravures.  4to, 
white  buckram,  $10  00  net. 

%*  A  limited  edition  of  115  copies  with  extra  plates  is  issued 
on  Japanese  vellum,  $2^.00  tut. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  BOOK  PLATES. 

By  J.  B.  Lbicest»r  Warrin  (Lord  de  Tablcy).     Illustrated. 
8vo,  $3.50  net. 


ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  OP  OLD  RICH- 
MOND,  PETERSHAM,  TWICKENHAM. 
MORTLAKE.  and  KEW.  Drawn  in  lithography  by 
T.  R.  Way.  With  introduction  and  notes  by  Frederic 
Chapman.    410,  $6.00  net. 

JAPANESE    PLAYS    AND    PLAY    FELLOWS. 

By  OsMAN  Edwards.    With  twelve  illustrations  in  colors 
and  gold  by  Japanese  artists.    8vo,  $5.30  met. 


VALE    PRESS    PUBLICATIONS.      Catalogue  of  the  out-of-print  books  in  stock  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
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EBEN     HOLDEN 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER.     $1.50 

"  The  success  of  *  Ebcn  Holden  •  shows  the  hunger  of  the  people  for  a  bright,  clean,  sympa- 
thetic story  that  ends  well  and  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth.'* — Re'v,  James  M.  Pullman ^  D.D, 


Carolina    Cavalier 

By  GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON.     Illustrated  by  C.  D.  WILLIAMS.     $1.50 

A  historical  romance  of  love,  loyalty  and  fighting.      The  action  passes  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  British  invasion  of  1780.  yf 

"  As  a  love  story  it  b  tweet  and  trae ;  as  a  patriotic  novel  it  is  grand  and  inspiring;.*' — Philadelphia  Homt  Advocate. 


^hQ  Potter  and  the  Clay 

By  maud  HOWARD    PETERSON       ^       yf       Illustrated  by  CHARLOTTE   HARDING 

iimo,  cloth,  decorated,    $1.50 

A  strong  and  forceful  novel.     The  motive  is  love  versus  loyalty;  the  characters  are  unique, 
the  plot  is  puzzling,  and  the  action  is  remarkably  vivid.  yf 


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY^  BOSTON 


THERE  IS  no  need  to  tell  the  ttgulzt  reader  of  the  Evening:  Post 
that  it  fs  a  thorough  newspaper^  printinsf  all  the  news  that  inter- 
ests perjon>  of  intelli$!;ence*    Besides  the  news  service  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press^  it  has  special  correspondents  in  all  important  news 
^___^_^     centers* 

Its  complete  news  service^  cooibined  with  ntimerous  special  and  ezc^tisive 
features  of  sfeneral  interest,  makes  it  an  eminently  satisfactory  newspap^* 

The  Evening  Post 

devotes  considerab!e  space  to  matters  of  interest  to  women*  Its  ^  Stigf^estions 
for  the  Household^'  and  ^  Women  and  Tlieir  Work  ^  cover  a  wide  rangfe  of 
subjects  that  appeal  to  the  wiv^s  and  daughters  of  the  hotisehold*  The  articles 
on  Fashions,  Art  Needlework^  Home  Decorations,  and  kindred  topics  are  par- 
tictilarly  interesting*  The  hizh  character  of  the  Evening  Fo  :t  and  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  ever  printed  in  its  columns  which  would  offend  the  most  pro- 
nounced moralist  makes  it  essentially 

A  Home  Neivspaper. 

By  Mail.  75c.  a.  Months  $9  a.  Year.  Send  for  Sa.mple  Copy. 

THE    EVENING    POST. 

Broadwety  and  Fultoi\  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  Book  World. 
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A   LIST   OF   NEW    POORS 


FOR  SALE  BY 


SIEGEL-COOPER    CO.— Book   Department 


Qraustarck 

The  story  of  a  Love  Behind  a  Throne.     By 
GEO.  BARR  McCUTCHEON. 

Our  Price,  $  1 .00 


The  Story  of  Bvm 

By  WILL  PAYNE. 

John  Henry 

By  HUGH    McHUGH. 


Our  Price,  $1.08 


Our  Price,  $0.55 


The  French  Academy 

By  LEON  H.  VINCENT.    Our  Price,  $0.75 

Corneille 

By  LEON  H.  VINCENT.    Our  Price,  $0.75 

Lyabetb 

A  tale  of  the  Dutch,  by  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

Our  Price,  $1.08 

Falstmtt  and  Equity 

An  interpretation,  by  CHARLES  E.  PHELPS. 

Our  Price,  $1.08 

Eagllsb  Politics  in  Early 
Virginia  History  . 

By  ALEXANDER  BROWN. 

Our  Price,  $1.50 

A  Landmaric  History  of  New  Yoric 

Also  the  origin  of  Street  Names,  and  a  biog- 
raphy.    By  ALBERT  ULMANN. 

Our  Price,  $1.08 

Modern  German  Literature 

By  BENJAMIN  W.  WELLS.  PH.  D. 

Our  Price,  $1.08 


Life  of  Her  Majesty ^  Queen  Victoria 

By  MILLICENT  GARRET  FAWCETT. 
New  edition  with  an  introduction,  by  Mrs. 
BRADLEY  GILMAN.        Our  Price,  $0.75 

Bird  Portraits 

ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON.  DescripUve 
Text  by  RALPH  HOFFMAN. 

Our  Price,  $1.08 

Sir  Christopher 

A  romance  of  a  Maryland  Manor  in  1644.  By 
MAUD  WILDER  GOODWIN.  Illustrated  by 
HOWARD  PYLE,  and  other  artists. 

Our  Price,  $1.00 

Peneiope*s  Irish  Experiences 

By  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN. 

Our  Price,  $0.90 

The  Old  New  York  Frontier 

Its  Wars  with  Indians  and  Tories.  Its  Mission- 
ary Schools,  Pioneers  and  Land  Titles.  1614- 
1800.  By  FRANCIS  WHITING  HALSEY, 
with  maps  and  illustrations. 

Our  Price,  $2.35 

Baiiantyne 

By  HELEN  CAMPBELL.    Our  Price,  $  1 .08 
Old  Bowen's  Legacy 

By  EDWIN  ASA  DIX,  author  of  Deacon 
Bradbury.  Our  Price,  $  1 .08 

Qarcilaso 

By  J.  BRECKENRIDGE  ELLIS. 

Our  Price,  $0.90 
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A  Tborougb  Bred  Mongrel 

A  tale  of  a  dog  told  by  a  dog  to  lovers  of  dogs. 
By  STEPHEN  TOWNSEND,  F.R-.CS.,  with  a 
preface  by  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 
Illustrated  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 

Our  Price,  $0.90 

Pbllbrtck  Howell 
By  ALBERT  KINROSS.    Our  Price,  $  1 .08 

A  Victim  of  Circumstances 

A  story  of  modem  American  Life,  by  GER- 
ALDINE  ANTHONY.       Our  Price,  $1.08 

Labor  (Lea  Travail) 

A  novel  by  EMILE  ZOLA. 

Our  Price*  $1.08 

Tbe  Compleat  Bacbelor 

By  OLIVER  ONIONS.       Our  Price,  $0.90 

Tbe  Niagara  Book 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS,  MARK  TWAIN,  Prof. 
NATHANIEL  S.  SHALER,  and  others.  New 
and  revised  edition,  with  remarkable  photo- 
graphic illustrations.  Our  Price,  $  1 .08 

Btldorpba,  or  Tbe  Bad  of  Bartb 

The  strange  history  of  a  mysterious  being,  and 
the  account  of  a  remarkable  journey.  By 
JOHN  URI  LLOYD.         Our  Price,  $  1 .00 

Norman  holt 

A  story  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  by 
General  CHAS.  KING.       Our  Price,  $0.90 

Tbe  Cross  Roads  of  Destiny 

By  JOHN  P.  RITTER.       Our  Price,  $0.90 


Tbe  Pronunciation  of 
10,000  Proper  Names 

By  MARY  STUART  MACKEY,  and  MARY- 
ETTE  GOODWIN  MACKEY. 

Our  Price,  $0.75 

Mexico  City 

An  Idler's  Note-book,  by  OLIVE  PERCIVAL. 

Our  Price,  $0.90 

Jobn  Winslow 

By  HENRY  D.  NORTHROP.     Illustrated  by 
JOS.  S.  MOYER.  Our  Price,  $  1 .00 

Tbe  Puppet  Crown 

By  HAROLD  MAC  GRATH.     Illustrations  by 
R.  MARTINE  RE  AY.        Our  Price,  $1.00 

A  Hpart  of  Flame 

By  CHAS.  FLEMING  EMBREE.     Illustrations 
by  DAN  SMITH.  Our  Price,  $1.00 

Tbe  Way  of  a  Man  witb  a  Maid 

By  FRANCES  GORDON  FANE. 

Our  Price,  $1.00 

Starboard  LIgbis 

Salt    Water    Tales.      By    A.    B.    HAWSER, 
Master.  Our  Price,  $0.75 

Tales  from  Toklo 

By  CLARENCE  LUDLOW  BROWNELL. 

Our  Price,  $0.75 

Arrows  of  tbe  Almlgbty 

By  OWEN  JOHNSON.    Our  Price,  $  1 .08 
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Understudies 

Short  Stories,  by  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 

Our  Price,  $0.90 

The  Mmatei^Knot  of  Human  Fate 

By  ELLIS  MEREDITH.      Our  Price,  $0.90 
The  Lion's  Brood 

By  DUFFIELD  OSBORNE. 

Our  Price,  $0.75 

Tlie  Aristocrats 

Being  the  impressions  of  the  Lady  HELEN 
POLE,  during  her  sojourn  in  the  Great  North 
Woods,  as  spontaiteously  recorded  in  her  letters 
to  her  friend  in  North  Britain,  the  Countess  of 
Edge  and  Ross.  Our  Price,  $  1 .08 

• 

The  Progress  of  the  Century 

By  Eminent  Specialists.  The  story  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  century  in 
Evolution,  Chemistry,  Archaeology,  Astronomy, 
Philosophy,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Electricity, 
Physics,  War,  Naval  Ships,  Literature,  En- 
gineering, and  Religion.     Our  Price,  $1.90 

The  Love  Letters  of  Bismarck 

Being  letters  to  his  Fiancee  and  Wife,  1846- 
1889.  Authorized  by  Prince  Herbert  Von 
Bismarck,  and  translated  from  the  German  under 
the  supervision  of  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS. 
Illustrated  with  many  rare  portraits. 

Our  Price,  $3.25 


A  Journey  to  Nature 
By  J.   P.   MOWBRAY.    Our  Price,  $  1 .35 

Tlie  PHnce  of  Illusion 

By  JOHN  LUTHER  LONG. 

Our  Price,  $0.90 

The  Personal  Edition  of 
George  Eliot's  Works 

Vol.  I,  Adam  Bede.  Our  Price,  $1.08 

Vol.   II,  Life  of  George  Eliot,  and  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Ufe.  Our  Price,  $  1 .08 

Under  the  Redwoods 

By  BRET  HARTE.  Our  Price,  $0.90 

The  Successors  of  Mary  the  First 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS, 

Our  Price,  $1.08 

The  White  Cottage 
By  ZACK.  Our  Price,  $  1 .08 

Ten  Days  Abroad 

By  H.  S.  FULLER.  Our  Price,  $0.90 

Miss  Pritchard's  Wedding  Trip 

By  CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM. 

Our  Price,  $1.08 

The  Delectable  Mountains 

By  ARTHUR  COLTON.    Our  Price,  $1.08 


